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1  ou  tcmcmlaer,  my  dear  friend,  my  having 
fald,  id  the  days  of  our  earlier  iatimaic^,  th^  the 
^xSi  work  I  (hould  publUh,  and  mih  my  joame,! 
ihould  dedicate  to  you.  This  declaration  was 
made  at  a  time  of  life,  when  my  future  years  dai^ 
ced  before  me  in  all  the  gay  colours  of  the  ele- 
ment; when  youthfiU'hope  felt  every  obftacle 
only  as  the  yotwg  ca|;le  feels  iH^  oppofing  breeze, 
axul  whep  eyea  the  ^tmolt  horizon  of  mental  en-  , 
joymeat  was  ikiited  with  the  xicheft  livery  of  fan- 
cy. Soipe  years  (not  vj^ry  many)  haw  pafled 
over  US  fince;  and  they  have  brought  their  changes 
along  widi  them.  Yet  they  have,  net  much  alter- 
ed nfe  ;  and  you»  perhaps,  they  have  altered  ftiU 
le&.  With  a  mind  averfe  tQ  buftle^,  and  with  a 
heart  whofe  ftxings  were  pev^  t^ed  to  any  high 
ftrains  of  ambition,  ypjur  wifhe^  were  always  &r  be- 
neath your  tsdents;  perhaps,  and  for  that  very 
reafon,  ben^th  your  duties  alfo.  You  have  re- 
linquifhed  a  profeflion  for  which  you  were  early 
deftined  and  highly  qualified ;  qualified  in  every 
way  except  the  inclination.  In  the  retirement  of 
a  country  life^  and  occupied  in  your  favourite 
a  2  countrj- 
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country  labpurs,  I  know  you  experience  thgt  pla* 
jkvi  ecJjQ^meat^.  which  is  of  all  others  the  moil  de- 
lig^tf uj^to jrojjr  hffiij ;,  J)n,t  w.hi<;h  ^  might  have 
•^^imft^dTinthpurfdits,  notirtore*^  . 

•.yet  sttOTc  z£&ve ;  and  winch  leading  to  greater 
eminence  -m  life,  would  (in  a  mind  like  yours)   .. 
have  in  no  way  impaired  thofe  feelings,  or  weak-i 
ened  thoffi  dij^ofitions,  that  were  to  adoni  and  cx- 
irlatate  thie  yean  of  deeliniftg  age/   Yba  have,,;'" 
'hbWeVcr,  made  your  choice  j  and  fince  you  were  • 
refohned,  it  is  pefhaps  as' well  that  you  tnade  the 
choice  fa  eaiiiy.    Tfbiiare  neither  a  niah  of  fofi-'' 
tudi,  nor  a  nian  df  change.    You  hare  not:  retit- 
ed  to  five  Eke  a  hetroit,  bt^to  enjoy  fociety  in  tHe 
^  way  you  like  it  heft.    Your  friends  are  fufe  .6if 
your  happinefs ;  they  can  only  rcjjret  f  what  you  - 
will  not  regret  along  with  them)  your  fame.-*"  ., 

For  rnyfelf,  (if  you  have  at  all  erred)  I  have  fin- 
ned perhaps  in  the  contrary  extreme,  WWk  the 
purfmt  of 'my  objcCbs  has  been  (generally  taken) 
always  meafured  and  regulated,  yet  I  certainly 
thought  that  drcumftances  were  more  eafily  matter- 
ed, than  circumftances  either  are,  or  ever  ought  to 
be.  I  have  found  that  both  men  and  thingi  are  not 
(as  indeed  they  ought  not)  to  be  eftimated  in  all 
refpefts,  by  the  fan^ne  calculations  of  untutored 
arithmetic,  Hven  after  experience  ihould  have 
made  me  wifcr,  my  only  confolation  has  been,  that 
wifdom,  when  it  does  come,  never  comes  too  late. 
Yet  though  I  have  been  fometimes  nuftake&in  the 

fum. 


fani««ngl,  I  bate  no  tuibn  t6 dfink  t!^  Ltxikf^ 

pfrhonded  tbe  roles.    I  have  had  itore  d|pc&fion' 

tt> know  menr,  than  3  kfs  fangutne.temi 

•    aod  more  delibetate  coDduft  woiild  h^re  ^iiildlk 

'.  My  o{uiiion,  I  think, »  mstdk  up  for  life*    itu^^rie^. 

. '.:  •  ceflary  that  a  man  fhould  attend  (and  attend* 

*    *  snidr^  tohkowniuidiyidnalintejeft;  it  wavcjy 

..  ■j'^^iacred  duty,  that  to  ourfclvcs,  and  tlie  more  fkcied 

«^V%.tiiaEt  vithout  St,  we  canpot  wfcH  accompGlh  our 

;  '*  ^  duty  to  onr  nei^ibour ;  but  there  is  much  more 

..\!  ^jnrtae  ^b»n  vice  among  mankind.    Thie  ftery  vi* 

If-'i^Qia  of  nineteeri  vanilh  with  a  few  advancing 

;:*    ^^j6irs;  butnAich  reality  iiill*remaii&  of  pkftfaut 

.'^Mody  eoBtemphttion.    Thfcre  is  no  caufe  for  any 

'.  brt^^i^^l  cfaan^  of  conduS.    I  ihall  follow  fiibo* 

'.  \';SSu^^     the  fame  courie  I  havt  hidierto  done; 

.^^i^lj^-H^gatcd  hopes/  but  not  with  mitigated  at^ 

:vTdf£^BdIeairthus'ftiHeon^  an^ 

otb^rjm  the  feme,  footing,  aod  ne^nrly  inr  the  &iae 
nj^aii^r,  as  in  more  eady  y^ars.  I  ftill  find  my-^ 
£e]f  eqaally  difpofed  to  proclaim,  and  to  holK)ur 
loyiclf  with  your  friendlhip.  I  now  fulftt  my 
youthftd  obligiition,  with  the  fame  fe9ti0:ieiifi8  I 
contia^d  it ;  and  inscribe  the  foUowin®  Work  to 
friendflupi  and  to  you. 

It  b  b^  a'  fn^me'nt  y  even  of  the  bulk  that  it 

BOW  appears.    I  mean  by  nfelating,  in  a  friendly 

manner  to  you,  the  ftofy  of  its  beginning^  acid  pro- 

gnefs,  to  fupply  and  explahi:  fome  of  thofe  circum^ 

a  5       '  ftanco8 ; 
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y-..^/  ftances ;/ of  which:  the  want  «r  the  obCcuntf^ 

•^•'  l\;ti» .  ^  -^.^iiijighl:  make  the  thing  be  thought  even  lefs  com« 

' .   W^%-  y/.^^^^Mm  it  18*.    I  fhall  go  a  good  way  b^k ;  and: 

;.    ' '  ^  :^  |r$iii»lljP^^  in  fuch  a  matteir  is- l^y  far  the 

V  l^'>i^y)  jx^  as  if  I  were  fpeaking  |Nb  you  pri^^ 


^fi: . 


My  political  featiments  you  knew  W^ 
deed  did  all  my  friends  |  even  thofe 
my :  intimacy  was-  lefs  tifuoi  with  you,  :Si^u.  wivu  ti^^m^ 
few  others  who  had  and  have  the  key  o#iiry  bofomJ  y  *  '^ 
I  never,  as  you  know,  and  indeed  as  eveiy  bodu^-'l  '1^ 
knew,  (for  I  made  it  a  point  of  honout^to  deohfbiii.  ^.\^ 
kf)  belonged  to  any  party  in  Scotland;  thoij^i;^   \'i 


.    jeik.    So  ftir  as  others  thdu^t'i!i^th  t^^^ 
,    '     ftionv'  or  appeared  to  think,  I  'Aought  u  ith^^^^^^     '  <  : 
i  :r   ..  /  and  no  farther :  and  to  that exteiit my  uniS^^i%-     : .  ' 
.;    „  ,  ■'   i6d  Cervices  (fuch  as  they  could  be)  were  ihti^ii^       :/; 
nefs ;  at  command,  wilb,  or  appeai^ce  o^^itiriu 
I  aded  alfo  on  my  own  impulfe  of  confcicjiice.         : 
But  the  aft  Avas  more  delightful  which  tell  in  with    .  , 
common  counfels ;  and  of  which  the  means  and  •. 
:        execution  were  of  common  contrivance  and  cc^^ 
-   '        montoil.  :   ^r    '^r  ^^ " 

;  It  was  eafy  for  any  one  to  fee  that  (iii  |lcotIaji(d 

..  /  pe.ric.hal  attachments  or  views  of  intereftV  Cge^*  S 

/  rally' at  lead)  were  the  means  which  vljitedraea  t. 

/.:         under  the  great  divifions  of  party ;  wMw^^the 
7  ;  •    .     ■•  ■■•'..;       i;  %■:■    ^^ 
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fyh  cff  admiiiiftnitic^  or  of  oppofitf Qn.  Tbe  ib€» 
ioKi  of  this,  it  WW  e^Qr  to  feealfo.  From  the  uiu» 
oil  of  the  kixigdom^i  ^own  to  with^  but  alatf 
yeiioj,  (tliecaufe  of  other  |^t  diftin^ns  }^r 
sag  dme  ai^y)  the  onjy  namea  of  parties  that  le^ 
jminc^  were  ti>ofe  of  Jftcobkes  and  Whigs.  Tw^ 
xebeQiom,  both  originating  in  Scotland,  tf  hded  to^ 
hftp  up  ihefe  names  with  t&s,  after  a  4iftuidion  of 
tbis  kiiid  in  JEnglapd  was  tbtally  fdrgotteo.  Theff 
events  did  more*  They  fitevented  the  people  of 
Scotland  froqi  obferving  fo  clofely,  as  in  England^ 
the  progreis  of  government ;  and  other  causes  con* 
cntrilig,  thit  ccmfined  our  attontioa  here  to  home 
MUrs,  no  fyftem  of  parties  oii  either  fide  wm  for- 
med among  us,  by  the  events  tad  meafures  of 
govemsnent;  foch  it  weit  fonned  and  exifted  fo 
&roii^I|r  imong  oui^  Sbutbete  neighbours.  There 
were  perfons,  who  were  for  more  liberty  i  sni 
tathefs  Who  wece  for  left.  Thei«  wc^  thofe  who 
admired  republica;  wid  thofe  who  venerated  iqo- 
narchies:  fome  who  ranged  tfaeznfelves  on  the 
fide  of  the  people,  dnd  others  who  ftood  up  fpr  the 
throne* .  But  thefe  were  all  merely  general  princi^ 
pies,  and  apidkableih  no  wfty  tq  the  body  and 
fyftemof  ourconftitiition;  ^rdifierentfropiwhat 
had  charaderifed  Scotland  in  the  periods  be- 
fore the  unioiL  The  mi^rity  of  the  kingdom, 
peihfips,  (&om  plain  enough  caufes)  cared  not  a 
great  deial  even  about  thefe  general  principles.  It 
could  not|  therefore^  be.otherwife,  (and  it  is  in  the 
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tjiitum^onces  fiomatterof^itproach)  than  that  a^ 
-fyftem  of  piinciples,  ^j^ilkable  to  the  dutj  of  the 
feafon,  and  combined  mth  our  conftkution  as  it 
uftually  ftoodt  could  have  been  eaily  ibrmed  ia 
€k:otiaiid.  The  Amoican  war,  and  the  eventa 
^hich  followed  it,  brought  in  names  of  attac^- 
ttent ;  the  firit  of  the  Jbrt  iince  thofe  had  &lia:iv 
that  chieftainfliip  confecrated,  or  whieh  marked 
Ibe  zeal  of  Jacobites  and  Whigs.  Pafdes^  too,  be- 
Ing  fo  far  advanced,  and  in  fome  refpe£to&F  degei* 
•neratedr&om  their  original  virtue,  in  En^and,  their 
corruptions  (as  will  always,  and  natutally,  happen 
to  late  imitators)  weie  fbUy  as  much  copied  as 
ihebr  exceUencies.  The  idea,  of  attachi&g  your- 
&lf  to  a  party  (and,  in  the  indifeience  of  polktcsd 
"opinbn,  this  might  be  done,  though  without  any 
virtue,  yet  without  any  diIhpnour)primanly  to  add 
ilrengtb  to  yoUr  own  inteieftt  and  to  be  home  for- 
ivard  to|lrdmoti(m  on  the  general  cuireat,  became 
in  this  mann^rtoo  prevalefit;  It  was  the  gcsMcal 
feature  Of  all  Sk^otti^  parties*  Y^  I  thougilt  I 
faw  the  minds  of  tllany  men  Ibrmingto  a  connec- 
tion (not  esicluding  pei^onal  atiacbments;  for 
thefe  are  eflbntial  to  a  Virtuous  and  pensaaent 
•party ;  nor  forbidding  i  to  'any  pe^on  a  prudent 
Tind  regulated  care  o^his  intereft ;  for  that  public 
virtue  muft  be  frail  and  uncertain,  and  indeed  is 
none,  which  ftates  itfelf  in  regular  oppofitkm  to 
private  duties ;  but  a  connedion)  ttfiig  from,  aiid 
founded  upon,  a  known  and  defined  fyftem,  appU- 

cable 


aihle  to  iHt  iaoiSooi  »<ertamed  by  its  siembfrs  of 
the  real  cooftitQiion  of  the  ftate ;  free  from  dan« 
SODOQS.tlieories;  not  averfe  to  ionpeoveinet^fS ; 
linked  together  upon  poblk  pnndple,  endeared 
andi&afk  ftrong  in  ixfiiny  inftnftces  by  private 
fiaendikip ;  and  extftihg  Amp  great  publkf  ends,  t 
cannot  peifuade  myielf  that  this  ww  a^  mere^  vifion. 
if  it  was,  I  am  fuft  it  was  to  xne  a  pleafant  dream. 
itiio«glkt;lieidiiggi&io£  the  Rockingham  con- 
ne&ion  Vfas  b^inning  to  take  root  in  Scotland, 
and  that  its  bxaoDithes.were  to  wave  over  the  land. 
This  wvetehed  iMAhition  in  France,  among  its 
.odier  eviUfhas  thsowii  us  back,  in  Scotland,  t^ 
^whetc  we  wne  be&se ;  to  vague,  general,  undei 
£ned  notions,  wfakh  may  do  much  mi£chief,  but 
never  any  |;ood ;  or  it  has  left  lu  mere  names  of 
|ieribna}  attachment,  or  mere  views  of  perfonat  ad< 
^vantage.  While  the  profpe<ft  feemed  the  faireft; 
:die  iky  was  overoaft,  and  the  ieafon  changed ;  the 
"vegetating  watmth  has. ceafed,  and  thcfe  ''  tyran- 
**  noosT'  blaftsbave  '^  fhaken  all  our  buds  from 
^  blowing.^ 

My  ientimeiits  of  ibis  gveat  calamity  that  has 
fallen  on  France,  and  reached  in  its  efieds  to  other 
countries,  were,  at  its  beginnings,  what  at  its  be- 
ginnings  they  ihould  have  bl^en.  I  thought  the 
£iIvation  of  Europe  was  at  hand.  In  the  body  of 
the  work,  I  have  tddwhen  and  why!  changed 
my  fentiments ;  or  rather  ivben  I  found,  by  the 
rndence  of  fads,  that  all  the  fentimedts  I  had 

cherilhed. 
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tiieiifbed,  from  the  eailieft  record  of  leeling  anct 
intelled  upwtrds,  had  bioea  violated  and  outraged 
py  the  dodrines  and  proceedings  in  Fratice. .  Tiiii 
was  at  a.very  early  period  of  their  iniquities. 

It  was  long  fubfoqnent  to  this  time  that  Mr. 
Burke'fii  work  appeared.  The  .reading  of  that 
book,  was  an  aera  in  the  life  of  man.  It  is  an  en^ 
joyment  that  can  leave  the  miSd  only  inthclaft 
^nuner  of  memory.  I  know  not  how  a&y  pei&d 
reMed  convidion.    I  had  no  need  for  coavidion: 

After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Burke's  woik^  (in^ 
deed  a  vei^  few  days  after  it)  a  paragraph  appeal- 
ed in  an  Edinburgh  New^aper,.  fpeaking  favour** 
ably  of  the  book,  but  charging  its  author  with  in^ 
confiftency •  Immediately  upon  reading  the  pamr 
|;raph,  I  fat  down  and  wrote  a  j^ge  or  two  in  an., 
fwer  to  this  charge ;  in  which,  from  the  collation 
of  paiTages  in  Mr,  Burke's  fpeeches  upon  Ameri- 
can affairs,  and  his  bill  of  oeconomical  x«fonnationy 
the  confiftency  of  fentiment,in  the  book  on  the  i^e*- 
volution,  was  made  out  moft  clearly.  It  was  fent 
away  as  foon  as  written ;  and  was  infcrted.  Lhavc 
got  it  copied  from  t(ie  newfpaper ;  and  placed  it 
below  *i 

Frorar 

*  I  ob&rv6  in  yatir  Retrofpe^^  of  Politics  ih  the  paper  of 
Thurfday  etening,  feme  remarks  upon  the  publication  of  IV{r. 
£arke,  concerning  the  revolution  in  France. 

Thefe  remarks,  like  the  generality  of  thofe  which  appea'r 
in  your  piper,  feem  diftated  by  candour  >  but  they  do  hot 
flrikc  me,  like  the  gencrstlity,  as  the  offspring  of  judgment.' 

in 
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Frcm  this  lime  (tlsnigh  i  finr  aH  oranoft  of  lAr 
nfivento  the  *^  RjeAeAians"  in  their  order,  yet)  I. 
iaw  flothing  that  in  the  leaft  mo^ed  me  to  taJcel 
any  further  notice  of  this  fohjed,  till  I  .readat  kft^: 

in 

l»  thefe  lenadn,  it  Is  fiM,  that  \lfi;  Btvkc^s  prfactpiei  in 
tUs  publicatioii,  kowaver  jud  ia  tfacmfiBfares^  xte  uuttnfifitni 
\«kh  lus  anticiit  dodsinu  and.  cooiud^  jumI  ijidoed  an  aMdatia 
fdereliQion  of  them^ 

I  fliould  be  ibrrj  'were  ihis  trtte  ;  &v  chough  obfitoacy  in 
itfelf  be  no  ▼irtoe,  and  tbongh  wvaiaii  can  be  firaifed  for  in« 
yeteracy  in  error,  yet  eonfiftency  in  a  ftatefiaao,  eifecially  io^ 
an  old  ilatdnun,  is  ceytaiaty  the  b^ft,  <p«rhaps  the  only,  at 
leaft  external,  di(l«£  hk  pofitii^liniegriqr.    I  can  aUow  thofe 
vfko  bmg  not  uadibf  hg^ky  or  who -baaing  9eadj  an  interefteA. 
to  miiandexiiand  it.^^^1  can  allow  fiich  {Krfons  to  /peak  as 
they  pleafe,^  withottt  it  eves  moving  aay  bile,  or  exciting  even ' 
a  tranfient  {idwd.    Bat,  1  cannot  allow  the  errors  of  caodid 
cnticifin  to  remain  imcocrefted.    'I  he  wiagfd'wnls  of  Jokn^* 
Home  Tooke  pa&  by  ma,  (as  I  believe  they  pais  by  every 
o^r)  '^Ukethe  idle  wiad  which  we  regard  not.''    The' 
iovolmtBcy  xAiSuBktB  of  tho(je  who  wiib  to  judge  aright,  claim  * 
akttention,  paidon,  and  refpe^* 

The  book  upon  the  Fvench  revolufeioii,  maintaina  that  thcf ' 
cooftitution  of  France  ihould  have  been  rendered  free,  inftead- 
of  being  tyraaniced  over  by  a  wiid  dvmaeracy^  Or  trampled  up-' 
on  by  an  ^oUe  oiignrtAy.  Is  this  tenet  ituonjiflent  with  Mr.' 
Bofke's  condud,  or  a  JirMUon  of  his  priaciples  ?  I  do  not 
venember  that  he  ever  waote  or  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  attempt 
of  Mit^^mieko^  or  ia  vindication  of  the  power  of  the  thirty  ty^' 
Mats  of  Athens.    But  to  be  more  particular* 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bui^e  publiihed  his  ^'  Thoughts 
'^  OQ  the  ca«fe  oi  the  prefent  difcontenf).*'  This  book  was 
then,  aa^bas\eiver  fince  been  ttsdes^od^  as  the  conf^ffion  of 

the 


m  iIb  Wbmag  Gfafomcle,  the  letter  of  MB^ 
Boot.  From  fome  circuaiAances  atteodin^^  that 
letter,  I  thought  it  might  be  advi&ftle,  to  detail 
lUOte  at  length,  and  as  in  cfaMnok^,  the  matters 

of 

the  fittth  of  the  Hockfngtam  VB>%8.  Battk  gen«blpnti- 
dples  of  tliis  book  are,  m  ai/rf/jpf&i,  the  iaiae  with  thofe 
maiBtsiiiei  in  the  book  on  the  JBrenoh  Revelation*  To  be 
more  pafticular  ftilL 

In  this  laft  bonk,  the  bgttety  of  his  argameat  is  chiefly 
dire£bd  agaiaft^ke  efiaUi^hsMnt  of  goveranent  upon  thcr 
mettphyfieal  pnaciples  of  the  rights  of  men  >  which  jninci- 
pies  ienre  only  as  the  jtifi^aiiMt  of  libertj,  not  as  its  iq/iu 
Kfteen  years  ago,  when  {detdingthecaide  of  the  Americaas, 
he  (peaks  thus  (fpeech  for  cgSeiltation  with  the  colonies,  p« 
&5.)  ^Mt  is  a  very  gveat  miftai^e  to  imagiiie  that  mankind 
^  Ibliow  up  pradicaHy  any  Jjmuhfioe  principle^  either  of 
^^  government  or  of  freedom,  as  &r  asit  will  go  in  stgumeat,* 
^'  or  logical  illation*  We  EngUflntenHop  very  ibott  of  iehe 
*'  princ^les  upon  wUch  we  fuppott  any  fSftfL  psrt  of  mir- 
*^  conilhution,  or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.  TUIs  is  no-  • 
^^  thing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper*  All  Govcmment,' 
^*  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  elijpjnBiMt,  every  virtue,  - 
^  and  every  prudent  ad,  k  fbimded  o»cen)|Mr<mufe  and  barur. 
^^  We  balance  inconvenieacies ;  we  give  and  take  ^  we  remit- 
*^  fome  rights  that  we  may  enjoy  others  >  and,  we  chute  r** 
^  ther  to  be  boff^  citista^  thanjSrAt^  Ji^utanu:^  U  it  here^ 
Sir,  that  you  find  the  int^nfifiency  of  which  you  talk  >  On  the^ 
contrary,  while  pleading  the  real  rights  of  men  in  the  cauie 
of  America,  you  would  imagine  that  this  was  a  grave  admoni* 
tion  to  the  difputants  of  France,  not  to  flieathe  their  meti^^ 
phyfic  fword  in  the  bowels  of  their  country.    Agun, 

In  the  book  of  the  French  revoliitioa,'he  condemns,  and* 
condemns  fevercly,  the  confilcation  of  propetty  ia  Fisan^e  y^ 

and- 


(  5fii  ) 

'otSk&  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  corififtency ;  and  tftou^ 
I  never  had  1>eeii  in  the  pradice  (and  diiliked  it 
much)  of  pubfiftiing  any  tiling  in  a  newfpaper,  yet 
I  faw  no  other  way  of  compaffing  the  matter  here ; 

and 

Imd  maintains  tbat  for  mj  ftate  to  n>b  its  citizens  on  pretence 
of  Ubeity,  is  complete  tjnaaty.  Ten  years  ago,  in  the  fpeeck 
on  his  bill  for  ^  aKoi^omical  reforination**  &c.  his  feotiiiients 
«re  the  fitaie.  (Speech,  p.  6i .)  He  is  fpenUng  of  the  great 
pttent  ofRces  in  the  Ezeheipier.  ^*  Thefe  places^*  (he  fays,) 
**  and  others  of  the  ifasse  kind,  which  are  held  for  Ufe,  have 
**  been  ponfidered  as  property.  They  hare  been  given  as 
**  a  proviiioa  for  children :  they  have  been  the  fnbjeft  of 
**  family  fettlements;  they  hare  been  the  fecurity  of  creditors. 
**  What  the  law  refpeds  (hall  be  lacred  to  me.  If  the 
**  harriers  of  law  (hould  be  broken  down,  upoii  idetfs  of  coo- 
^  vemenee,  even  of  public  convenience,  we  ihalT  have  no 
**  longer  any  thing  cert;ain  among  us.  ^ibe  J^creitM  ofjtQwer 
**  is  once  iet  loffi  upon  property ^  we  can  be  at  no  loft  to  deter^ 
**  mine  whofe  potoery  and  what  iiferetion  it  ii^  that  will  prevail 
«»  at  left?^     So  fiir,  Sir,  from  dereliSUon  of  principle,  thob 

'  words  might  be  made  the  motto  to  the  book  on  the  revoltt- 
tion  of  France. 

Many  other  fimllar  paflages  have  firuck  me  within  this  half 
lionr.  But  the  bounds  of  your  paper  cannot  admit  thesu 
Indeed  to  anyone,  eveniligfatly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Barkers 
writings  and  his  coniuft,  tlie  exUbicion  of  fuch  pafhges  is 
Superfluous.  "Die  'flame  of  liberty  which  bums  in  his  breaft, 
has  never  been  employed  to  ravage  or  deftroy,  but  to  cheriih 
«d  illuminate :  It  has  never  fpread  like  wild-fire,  but  afcend* 
ed  in  a  (leady  and  orderly  blaze,  to  that  heaven  from  which 
it  came.  His  exertions  in  favour  of  the  people  have  always 
been  the  exertions  of  a  whig  and  a  royalift  j  two  words  which 

-  never  were  -iepatfatied  in  the  antient  voeabolary  of  Rpgl^fli 

free* 


VidI  detenrnnod  accordioglyto  tranfinit  three 
^r  four  letters,  (to  exhauft  the  fubjed  as  I  then 
thought,)  for  publication  by  this  ixio4e  in  London. 
However,  writing  on,  I  foon  fou^d^  that  the  matter 
.  .  carried 

freedom  ^  two  words  whitJi  his  great  andeaHghteoed  fnead 
lists  never  feparated  }  aivi  which  are,  hound  together  in  th« 
manly  poUej.of  the  whole  houfe  of  Cavendlflu  The  name  pf 
Whig  ineludes  oppoiitian  to  tbe  abilxa&  Hghts  of  govern* 
ment,  arifing  from  the  tilimitable  nature  of  fovereignty^  when 
.urged  in  defiance  of  the  rights,  the  fecurity,  the  peace,  the 
yro(perity>  of  the  people.— A  Whig,  therefore,  oppofed  the 
American  war» — The  name  of  Whig,  include^  oppoGtion  /to 
^the  abfltaft  rights  of  men,  when  employed,  not  to  vindicate 
freedom,  but  %a  averturn'all  legitimate  government.  A  Whig, 
^therefore,  ,9ppoXes  the  ^mocracy,  or  rather  the  oligarchy,  «f 
Frances.  Jn  h^th  he  U  confiHent*  Were  he  tp  eQ  otherwife, 
hn  would  be  inconfifient  in  the  extreme.  He  would  Ihdw 
that  he  had  ito  zeal  fox  the  caufe  of  the  people.  He  would 
ih,ew  that  he  did  not  bear,  (what  Mr.  Burke  mentions  as  hit 
grand  inducement  to  the  bill  of  reform)  a  fettled^  bMtua/^Jyf-' 
Umatic  affedion  to  ibi  caufs  and  tQ  thi  fr%nc^le4  qf  govern^ 
fnent. 

It  is  faid  in  your  paper,  that  Ariftrocacy  is  now  the  fame  as 
Toryifm.  Sir,  if  ArLftrocacy  be  Toryifm,  there  never  was  a 
.Whig  in  England.  They  were  not  Wbig^  who  placed  our 
William  on  the  tkrone.  £ven  Sidney,  lUiffel|  and  Locke,  were 
liDt  Whigs.  The  fir  ft  and  laft  of  thefe  great  men,  were  poli- 
tical writers.  They  had  to  oppoie  the  ftupid  Huff  of  Filmer. 
They  had  accordingly  to  go  more  into  the  elements  of  go- 
vernment, than  there  is  any  occafion  in  our  days.  But  thej 
would  be  aOiamed  indeed,  were  they  now  to  know,  that  thofe, 
whom  the  J  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  teach,  were  not  yet 
got  beyond  their  accidence  >  and  had  yet  to  learn  that,  in  all 
^  •  free 


(    *r    ), 

jcmkii  nSt  mto  a.much  Jdrger  field  than  iuit^  ^ 
plan  of  tiBi  fort. :  It  wa9  drawing  near  the  tiipe  ot 
our  fpring  yacatt^,  in  t}ie  Court  cf  Seffion ;  and. 
1 1^  afide  Day  p^r§  till  it  fliov>14  arrive, 

Witl^ 

free  gorefuments,  tlioag^  they  do  net  form  an  exclafire  por« 
tiott,  yet  the  opHmatu  always  wiU;  and  always  ought  to  ^ve 
thepredemuiatingcoleixr  lothe  ftate.  ; 

Thcie  great  aca  were  alio  religious.  Minglii>g  their  fer- 
vour for  Ubeity^^wuh  veneratioa  for  its  great  caufe,  they 
would  indeed  haye.  rejoiced  in  our  dajs»  to  have  beheld  a  free 
conllitution  ia  France,  prefented  as  a  peace  offering  to  the  fu« 
perintending  benignity,  that  watches  over  the  human  race* 
Biii  they  cttuld  not  have  borne  to  fee  the  mangled  limbs,  and 
fcattered  aaei^berf,  of  their  ^tik  «id  venerated  mountain 
jiymphy  devoted  with  Canidian  invocatioos  u>  the./)f'r  trmnes! 

But  I  ana  nifhing  far  beyopd  my  deiiga.  My  defign  waa 
merely  to  (hew,  that  Mr.  Burke  ha4  been  guilty  of  no  dere« 
lidion  of  pnnciple  ^  And  I  have  (hewn  it.  I  mean  to  mak^ 
oo  panegyric  of  thia  great  man.  It  is  not  every  vulgar  throat, 
that  it  fitted  to  tone  the  liyma  of  praife  to  the  bene&dota  of 


If  Ia  any  pan  of  the  book  on  the  revolution  in  France,  aajr 
perfon  thinks  he  caniUll  point  out  any  inconiiftency,  or  dere« 
U&ion  of  principle,  he  (hall  have  from  me,  if  he  deiires  it,  a 
fimple  and  a  fober  anfw^r.  I  am  not  of  confequence  enough  to 
tell  wfaa  I  am  \  but  neither  am  I  a(h8med  to  own  rayfelf! 
My  principles,  I  am  fure,  are  not  fervile.  I  have  not  fufficlemt' 
foreQgfat  to  ptedi^  whether  my  country  be  like  to  foffer 
mod  bosttk  the^ttegidmate  iaflueiico of  the  crown,  or  the  equ^l* 
ly  inegitamatcinfltteace  of  the  people.  1  have  not  lived  long ; 
but  I  have  feen  it  (uffer  from  both!  Ai  I  have  hitherto  lived, 
however,  fo  I  hope  I  (hall,  in  the  worH  event,  have  the  cou- 
Kige  to  die,iiithepTiaciplesa{»RocKZHaaAH  Warn. 


•  t^th  occ^fian^  itttetfuptkms,  I  weaton  darifigr 
ttiis'time,  having  IkftmAd  ')irr  plan ;  and  had  cartied 
it  to  more  ^an  half  the  fize  Of  1^  bool:,  hf  about 
the  tniddle  d  May.     At  thattiin^.tlletiielancbol}i^ 
liews  arrived  (more  grievous  to  me ;  fome  of  our 
CQmxQpi^  ifMvdf^  witDofled  it ;  than  amy  public 
esftfSit  that  ever  h^pp^ied)  of  the  great  debate  on 
the  Quebec  bill.    Its  effeA  ut>o&  me,  was  a  refor- 
lutioh  to  put  my  work  to  the  prefs  immediately, 
r  entered  into  a  correfpondienc6  oh' the  fubjcfty 
6ut  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon,  the  tliin|^  not  bping;^ 
completed,  and  o^i^r  circumftance9  which  it  i^. 
oeedlefs  to  mention,  prevented  this  fcom  taking: 
place  at  the  time;    I  then  alio  received  tke  Frndt^- 
cza  GaUica  from  my  firiepd  Mr.  Madkintofb.    It* 
^as  a  work  that  deferved  to  be  pondered  indeed. 
Our  court  had  cgmmenced  th^  fummer  feffion. 
My  book  \ra$  la^d  afide  for  the  autumn  vacation  ^. 
which  I  had  refiolved  to  approptiate  to  that  pur- 
pofe  wholly.    The  autumn  vacation  came ;  but  I: 
fsfund  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  writing. 
It  was  mubum  et  praclara  mmatus  ;  and  nothifijg;* 
rpore.    Something  was  added. about  tl^e  end  of 
ikfi  feaibn;  and  the  whole  affidr  feU  afleep.    Ii). 
that  ftate  it  now  lies..      ... 

It  was  in  this  fummer  of  iTpi*  timt  tb^  fifft*^ 
meeting  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  ccdebratc^' 
the  fourteenth  of  July.  It  was,  in  general,  as  I* 
have  always  underflood,  a  very  refped^ble  meet- . 
ing ;  and  I  know  certainly  that  it  was  att^ded  by. 
6  fome 


Tome  perfons,  with  the  very  beft  views ;  and  who 
would  have  honoured  any  meeting  or  place. 
Thefe  were  not  circumftancefi  to  reprefs,  but  nu 
tfaer  to  call  out  indignation.  I  again  ufed  the 
channel  of  a  newfpaper.  I  believe  what  I  wrote 
was  by  Xome  blamed,  and  by  fome  lamented.  It 
was  written  very  hurriedly,  very  early  in  a  morn- 
ing on  the  day  of  publication;  and  in  lefs  than 
three  houi^.  Th^y  were,  however,  and  are,  my 
cool  and  deliberate  fentiments.  As  a  further 
^roof  of  my  aum  can^emy  (iU[id  bs  compared  mth 
what  will  be  found  audienticated  in  this  Addrefs) 
I  have  placed  this  letter  likewife  in  a  note  below  *• 
it  was  my  oi^y  ewjtipn. 

\  The 

HaTiagQUenred  ftii  ftivtrtiCBiiieiit  la  the  Edinburgh  oewf- 
jpapers,b7  whidi  certain  Gentlemen  announce  their,  imention 
lof  djtuQg  together,  in  conunemoration  of  the  French  revolo- 
tion,  upon  the  I4tb  current  \  \  venture  through  the  ch^nn^ 
pf  jour  paper,  to  fliddre&  them  in  ^  few  wonlt|  aa  the  oeca* 
£on  wil)  permit  me  to  employ. 

As  it  ii  proper  that  every  dining,  or  fupptng^or  debating 
iixaetj,  or  whatever  elfe  the  pmpofe  of  thf  meeting  may  be^ 
Aould  have  feme  appropriated  name,  you.  Gentlemen,  hjive 
cho&n  to  diftinguiih  yourfelves,  by  the  ily^e  ^nd  title  o£^  T^hf 
friends  oflAtrty  in  ScBtland* 

Liberty  U  a  good  thing  \  and  a  friend  of  liberty  ia  an  ez« 
^client  charader.  Being  not  naturally  difpofed  to  think  iH 
of  mankind,  I  tm  exceedingly  willing  to  think  weU  of  yon 
from  your  title.— At  the  laine  time,  experience  has  taught 
;;ae^  that  if  X9  aeceffary  fometimes,  to  put.our  inftinds  under  . 

the 


i  The  jippealfrom  the  New  to  the  Old  Whi^s  ha^ 
contributed  indeed  fomewhat  to  flacjcen  my  iij- 
.duftry  ;  at  lead  my  indolence  repofed  on  it  in 
the  way  of  excufe.  Indeed  the  "  Appeal"  pre- 
cluded 

ttc  tuition  of  our  judgment  There  arc  fo  muny  quacks  who 
nolv  adminifler  bolufes  of  freedom,  that  the  patient  is  jullifi- 
able,  though  diftrufting  the  wig — and  the  fnuff-box — and  the 
cane— he  (hould  demand  a  fight  of  the  diploma,  conferring 
the  xlegree,  which  gives  the  power  to  kill  or  to  cure. 

Where  thcn^  Gentlemen,  did  you  obtain  your  degrees? 
What  profeffor  of  freedom  inftru^ed  you  in  its  fcience  f 
[Whatcourfc  of  ftadics  have  you  gone  through -f  "WTiat  fpeci- 
mens  of  your  knowledge  have  you  exhibited  ?  As  a  lover  of 
liberty  in  general,  I  am  entitled  to  afk  thefe  queilions.  As  a 
Scotsman,  I  am  particularly  inter elled  in  the  anfwer  to  them. 
Por  though  a  degree  gives  the*  licence  (if  I  am  rightly  inform- 
ed) to  prafticc  ubicumqui  terrarum;  yet  you,  in  your  great 
goodnefs,  have  chofen  to  advertife  as  reiident  pra6Utioner$  for 
Scotland. 

Poor  Scotland,  it  mufl  be  confeiled,  has  been  long  in  9  ba4 
way.  '  She  is '  certainly  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attend 
tion.  But  before  (he*  goes  to  the  dlfpehfaryj  which  you  ad- 
vertife  to  open  on  the  fourteenth,  fhe  mud  be  forgiven  if,  in  thi^ 
firll  place,  ihe  very  naturally  inquires  concerning  your  abili^ 
ties  and  chara6^er.  . 

According  to  your  own  account,  you  have  (ludied  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  liberty,  in  thfe  college  of  the  rights  of 
man,  lately  eilablifhed  at  Paris.--«-Having  foine  predile^oo 
for  the  older  fchools,  I  mufl  frankly  own,  that  this  circnm- 
flance  carries  to  my  mind  no  recommendatjon. — The  anato<« 
mical  fchool  there  feems,  indeed,  to  have  exemplified  a  bol4 
theory,  by  a  ftill  bolder  pradice. — Imitating  the  Egyptian 
fchool   recorded  by  Celfus  ^  the  anatomifls  of    Paris  hav^ 

dealt 


(    xix    ) 

/cluded  all  fort  of  defence  ;  but  what  I  had  writ- 
ten went  much  farther  than  defence. 

With  refdiutions  overcome,  as  foon  as  they  were 
/formed,  by  occupation  or  idlenefs,  1  was  awaken-. 

b  2  ed 

,dealt  only  in.lmng  fubjeds.  The  reeking  hearts  of /o«/m 
and  BerthteTy  and  many  more,  minced  down  by  the  profeflbrs, 
.while  palpitating  under  the  diflre6)iBg  knife,  are  bold  evi- 
dences of  their  zeal.  They  have  .even  far  ontdone  the  origi- 
oal  by  their  copy.  The  Egyptian  pra£^itiooers  difplayed 
their  art  only  lipon  condemned  criminals,  given  up  to  them 
<}j  the  law*  Your  profeffors  ^t^ggtd  from  before  the  feat  of 
judgment  men  uacondenmed,  men  even  unheard,  nwn  whom  the 
judges  even  of  democracy  endeavoured  to  prote6l,  or  at  leaft 
pretended  to^do  it,  and,  ftretphing  them  on  the  differing  table, 
demoaftrated  to  their  fiudents,  amidft  the  writhings  and  con- 
vulfions  of  expiring  .tta^ttie,  the  me^ns,  ends,  and  ofaje^is  efthe 
rights  of  men*! 

Studies  of  this  kind,  do  not  qualify  for  pradice  in  Scotland. 
The  dodors  of  Paris  will  get  no  eftablifliment  here.  Other 
teftfmooials  of  ikiU  mod  be  produced,  than  the  purchafed  di« 
ploma  of  a  mob.  Till  then  we  muft  (thqugb  as  civiUy  as 
wet:an)  decline  the  honour  of  your  attendance.  T«e  you. 
Gentlemen,  we  have  no  objedlion  ^  but  we  do  not  Hke  the 
fehool  in  which  you  have  "been  taught,  and  we  thiadL  very  ill 
of  its  dodrines. 

Whatds  it  that  rational  men  can  find  to  applaud  in  the  re« 
volution  of  France  ?  Is  it  the  capture  of  the  Baftile  ? 

'  Gentlemen^  when  I  ikd  heard  that  this  fortreis  was  demo- 
lifhed,  I-  rejoiced  as  much  as  any  of  you  can  do.  If  eating 
and  drinking  are  to  be  redcotied  the  appropriated  and  legiti^ 
mate  m^rks  of  applaufe,  I  «fhould  have  met  with  you  any 
where,  and  (hoold  have  ate  myfelf  (had  you  demanded  it) 
into  a  furfeit,  or  drunk  till  my  eyes  reeled  in  their  fockets. 

Indeed 
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p$  only  by  the  eftabli/hment  and  manifeftoes  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  begun  at 
I^ondon  m  fummer  1792,  I  then  wrote  a  few 
pages  \  which*  forn>  the  beginning  of  tbi^  ad<irefs. 

I 

)adee4  I  4i<i  copfider  it  to  be  ^  great  deltvcrajnce.  Little 
4 id  I  think  i^^X.  this  fortrefs  >va$  demplilhed,  onl^  to  make  a 
£a(lile  of  all  France.  Little  did  I  im:^gine  that  i$  wa$  demo- 
liihed  bj^iayagps,  and  not  hy  heroes.  But  itt  captors  did  not 
l^ave  their  nature  long  in  quedio^  They  have  publifiied 
their  oy^n  amudsy  ^nd  recorded  their  o^ifn  triumphs.  Read 
them*  Gentlemen  ;  tell  nfe  if  all  the  centuries  of  the  Bailile 
pan  equal  the  months  of  their  domination.  When  ^11/ 
xpounted  its  ws^Us,  I  had  figured  to  myfelf  the  ihades  of  patriots 
long  departed,  the  Brutizn^  Sidneys ^  and  all  the  fpirits  of  the 
illuftrious  dead,  hov^ripg  in  air  over  the  battlements,  &niling 
,^pon  the  children  of  liberty  in  France  \  and  my  foul,  in  ima* 
gination,fle  w  to  join  them.  Alas  !  Gentlemen,  it  was  no  fuch 
}\eavenly  viuon !  the  demons  of  perdition  rode  in  the  air ! 
The  tQW<;rs  of  (h?  Saftile  fell  before  the  incantations  of  the 
enemy  pf  man !  The  Oiades  of  the  brave  and  free,  did  not 
tune  their  heavenly  harps  to  the  inonortal  fong  of  liberty  ! 

•i    If  he  fpirits  of  the  abyft  difcordantly  howled  the  dirge  of  the 

^    human  rgce ! 

A  vwi  in  ^ho&  viind  the  very  name  of  freedom,  did  not 
raife  ilrong  emotions,  and  who  judged  of  every  thing  merely 
in  reafon,  might  h^v^  condeinned  the  taking  of  ^e  Baftile  by 
an  armed  Qiob,  during  the  filling  of  an  aflembly,  whofe  bufi- 
nc&  it  was  legiilatiyely  to  correal  the  eftabliihmeats,  and  abo- 
IKb  the  evils  of  France^*  This  he  might  have  done  even  thougli^ 
as  ill  informed  of  the  caufes  and  ends  of  this  demolition,  as 
myfelf,  and  mod  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  vere  at 
^hat  period.  This  he  might  have  done,  even  confidering  this 
cs^jpture  in  al^  the  light  colouring,  in  which  the  (bngfter)  of  the 

day^ 
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ihave  mentioned  there  ialfo  the  way  ih  wiiicli 
(after  again  ceafiftg)  it  ^as  refumed; 

It  has  been  gone  through  iVith  great'  interrup- 
tions; and  in  the  very  middle  of  many  other 
b  3  things; 

day^  (fomc  t)f  them,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  female  ones)  have 
decked  It*  But  this  I  could  not  do.  The  esicefies  of  new 
born  liberty  mud  hare  my  pardon^  bteaufe  in  fimilar  circum"- 
ftances  they  might  hare  had  my  participation;  Bat  when  it 
became  evident  that  iht  deftroyers  of  the  Baftile  were  to  be 
the  tyrants  of  France ;  when  they  deilroyed  aU  government  but 
their  own  defpotifm  ;  and  eflabli(hed  ^fyftm  of  coOl  and  de* 
liberate  mnrder  \  my  foul  turned  with  abhorrence  from  thefe 
men  of  blood  \  nor  can  I  c6nceive  how  any  hnman  creature 
can  now,  by  any  felf  illufion,  continue  to  allow  the  falfe  glare^ 
and  affeded  (plendbur  (rf* this  capture,  to  play  about  his  fancy^ 
and  prevent  th6  eye  of  reafbn  and  natural  feeling  from  fixing 
upon  its  obvious  caufes  and  effb6ts  \  both  of  them  fuch  as  to 
degrade  and  vilify  the  nature  of  man* 

If  it  is  not  the  capture  of  thtl  Baftile,  furely^  Gentleman,  it 
is  not  thefifih  dhdjixib  ofOSIoBer^  that  you  mean  to  celebrate* 
Even  in  Paris  itfelf,  thefe  days  are  not  defended.  1  cannot 
conceive  they  fhould  be  applauded  here. 

However^  in  thi$  ftrange  hiftory  of  the  triumphs  of  Franbe^ 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  may  be  done.  Paris  has  lately  wit- 
neflfed  another  triumph  ^  more  execrable  far,  in  ^y  opinion^ 
than  even  the  infemall  proceflion  of  Odobei  17891.  I  dd  not 
know^  Gentlenieh,  what  you  think  of  this  laft  triumph  ;  but 
I  know  to  a  certtfinty^  that  he  who  can  endure  the  one  will 
applaud  iht  other; 

I  reaUy  do  entreat  your  attention,  Gentlemen,  ^hile  1  ven- 
ture to  place  the  late  tranfadlxons  in  Paris,  for  a  few  moments: 
hnder  your  view^  and  to  aik  whe^er  si  revolilition,  which  cant 
permit  fuch  things,  defdrves  to  be  celebrated  by  human  being^. 

We 
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things..  I  bad  got  to  to  the  length  of  the  thirty- 
firft  page,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  firft  days 
of  September.  It  was  afterwards  laid  aiide  for  a 
time ;  and  a  very  long  interval  took  place  dumng 

the 

We  are  erery  day  told,  that  a  revolution  cah&ot  be  effaced 
but  by  blood.  So  far  as  this  proportion  applies  to  the  vindi^ 
cation  of  the  revolution  in  France,  it  takes  for  granted  what 
the  hiflory  contradifts;  ■  A  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
France,  a  complete  revolution  y  and  the  hair  of  not  one  manV 
liead  had  been  touched  in  all  her  borders.  It  is  the  deftroyers 
of  this  revolution,  who  have  fpik  the  blood  of  France.  The 
^med  mob  who  legiflate  for  it,  and  who  ftyle  themfelves  the 
nation^  wifhed  a  revolution  of  their  own  making*^  In  all  rea*- 
fon  and  argumenty  this  re  volution  ihould  be  vindicated  before 
It  be  praifed.  We  know  that  they  have  deftroyed  the  Hates 
which  they  themfelves  called  for.  They  have  given  us  no 
Teafon  to  think  that  they  were  wifer  and  better  at  this  hJk  pe- 
riod, than,  they  were  in  the  former.  But  before  you  fhed 
blood,  you  ihould  (hew  reafons. 

But  how  is  it  that  blood  has  been  (hed  in  France  !  Has  it 
been  in  generous  and  manly  contention !  Has  it  been  in  open 
and  honourable  flruggles  !  Blood  has  been  ihed  "in  the 
**.  olden  time,'*  and  it  has  dignified  that  very  humanity  which 
it  Teemed  to  outrage.  But  is  it  thus  in  France  ?  Alas  !  Gen- 
tlemen, how  dreadfuUy  the  reverfe !  In  France^  the  curfe  of 
the  prophet  has  met  with  the  moft  awful  completion.  Her 
**  flain  men  are  not  (lain  with  the  fword,  nor  dead  in  battle  I'* 
Mean  and  cowardly  aflaflinations  have  ufarped  the  place  of 
honourable  warfare.  Every  thing  difgraceful  and  degrading, 
ferocious  and  brutal,  every  thing  that  contaminates  and  pol- 
lutes the  human  mind,  are  now  the  cha'ra6Veriflicks  of  a  nation  > 
once  in  gallantry  of  arms  and  heroic  ipiiit,  the  piodel  and 
boaft  6f  Europe. 

thi# 
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t^e  winter.  I  had  much  befides  to  do.  It  doos 
hot  become  me  to  fay'  what  I  have  done  (and  I 
km  very  fenfible  of  what  ought  to  be  done)  in 
that  ftationto  which  private  frieadihip^  withtut 
b  4  political 

^  This  is  indeed  a  mirerable  rievolutibn !  Mach  blbdd  hai 
t)eeD  (bed  in  this  wajr.  But  it  is  not  the  numbeu  thej  have 
murdered,  that  fo  much  conftitute  their  crimes  ;  dreadful  as 
\his  couilderation  is.  It  is  the  principle  of  murder  (efla- 
bliflied  as  the  firil  grand  inference  from  the  code  of  the  rights 
of  men)  that  is  the  moft  horrible.— *The  moral  politics  of  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  excepted,  and  thofe  of  the  gang  of 
fanatical  aflaffini  whom  he  reared,  nothing  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  W6rldy  (iniilar  to  what  is  now  to  be  celebrated 
ks  liberty  in  Frsince.  The  wi£iom  and  goodnefs  of  the  AU 
faitghty;  I  reverence  too  miicfa  to  challenge.  Yet  the  argu- 
hieiit  for  an  evil  principle  (could  providence  allow  things  to 
remaua  as  thej  are  in  France Jl  would  receive  a  confirmation, 
which  aU  the  perverted  fcienee  of  the  human  mind  had  never 
been  able  to  give  it  in  any  former  age.  They  do  not  even 
murder  with  the  humanity  of  the  old  murderers.  They  cut 
mens'  hearts  into  quivering  morfels,  fmall  enough  to  be  peck- 
ed by  a  fparrow. 

Is  this  the  sinniverfary,  Centlemeti,  that  you  are  about  to  ce^ 
lebrate  !  Is  this  the  liberty,  which  is  to  be  held  a  boon  from 
the  Creator  to  the  human  nice  !  But  we  maft  tarn  our  eyes 
from  fuch  objdds.  Circum fiances  equally  degrading  ate  to 
be  found.     None  can  be  found  fo  horrible. 

What  do  you  think,  Gentlemen,  of  the  treatment  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France !  I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  the  merits  of 
different  forms  of  government.  If  the  French  wifh,  or  if  you  wifl), 
for  a  democracy,  many  good  men  (though  I  do  not  admire  their 
i^ifdom  in  it)  have  done  the  fame.  But  in  that  cafe,  ^hy  do 
they  keep  their  King  and  Queen  ?  Two  hujnan  beings  kept 

for 
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political  aid  in  any  quarter,  aiid  eveb  tvitfiout  my 
feeking,  has  raifed  me.  But  it  has  been  a  great  W 
hour  in  that  place,  taput  tf>gether  (had  there  bees* 
besides  it  nothing  elfe)  the  mere  letters  of  the  air 

phabet 

for  the  fole  purpofe  of  being  infaltedyiratiinftkationgood  for 
no  goyernmeiit,  either  in  theory  or  in  piafiice^  To  all  bur 
man  feeling  it  iff  moil  m^an  and  favage.^ 

But  the  French  keep  them' as  hoftages  againfl  the  efils  o£ 
war.  And  I  have  heard  people  who  pretend  to  be  men,  that* 
think  this^  a  good  r«afon^  I  do  not  mean-to  argue  with  fuch- 
perfons.  All  the  injuftice  that  ei^er  was  committed  may  bo- 
fo  vindicated^  But  fuch  policy  is  as  falfe  as  it  is  wicked.  It 
mull  infallibly  produce  war*  Thofe  who  rtgui  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France,  cannot  loilg  endure  tt>  behold  them  th« 
fport,  inftead  of  the  Sovereigns  >of  the  people.  They  would? 
rather  fee  them  not  exiH  than  exiil:  thus.*  The  brother  of  the 
Queen  of  IVance  muft  be  deftitote,  not  of  ^e  £edings  of  a 
Sovereign  only  bat  of  w  man,  were  he  not  to^  attempt  her 
refcue.  In  the  profiBOUlion  of  this*  enterpxife,  it  would-  be  £dfii 
humanity  alone,  that  could  turn  him  afide  from  his  purpofe  ; 
though  he  (hould  .ride  up  tb  the  ftimips  in  blood,  from  thr 
banks  of  the  Rhine  tb  the  gates  of  Paris  !  War  never  waa- 
juftifiable,  if  not  in  fuch  a  caufe.  Phofe  who  think  that  fo- 
vereigns  are  made  not  to  be  obeyed,  but  infulted,.are  prepar- 
itig  for  their  country-  the  greateft  calamities^  They  have  al- 
ready incurred  the  horrid  guilt  of  murder*  They  may  iave 
their  country  (it  is  the  only  way  tifiy  can  faveit)  by  having. 
now  incurred  the  guilt  of  war.  . 

Who  is  the  King  that  the  French  thus  cowardly  and  atro^ 
cioufly  itifult  !«-Your  own  Mr.  Paine  tells  you,  Gentlemen, 
that  he  is  the  moll  benevolent  of  men.  He  tells  yon  that: 
there  is  as  great  a  di£Ference  between  Louis  the  Fourteenths 
ood  the  prefont  Monarch,  as  between  tyranny  and  benevolufce* 

He 


Isabel  theiisfelves,  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  combing 
ations.  In  this  fituation^  if  what  I  did  as  to  this 
work  had  not  been  a  labour  of  love^  it  could  not 

(imi 

He  teUs  you  that  tke  praBice  of  defpotifin  had  ccafed  during 
«//  bis  reign.  Tbi^Kbg  did  not  oppofb  the  freedom  of  France  ■; 
he  yielded  much  more  than  any  King  (liould  have  yielded  to 
his  people.  Why  th^n,  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity  ! 
Why  keep  him  for  ^  (how  and  derifion  to  the  loweil  vulgar  \ 
a<  a  practical  example  of  contempt  for  all  government  \  and  a 
means  of  infuiing  a  cowardly  infolence  and  bafe  cruelty  into 
the  minda  of  a  whole  people  ! 

Who  is  the  Queen  thus  perfecuted  by  the  French  !  Are 
you,  Gentlemen^  aflembled  to  infolt  over  female  mifery  !  An 
old  poet  tells  us,  that 

''  Mightieil  hands  forgett  their  manlineffe^ 
**  Drawn  by  the  power  of  a  hart-robbing  eye, 
^  And  wrapt  in'fetters  of  a  golden  trcfle/* 
I  mm  afraid  that  the  fentiment  is  now  more  antiquated,  than 
the  fj^lllng.     That  revolution  of  character  in  France,  which 
has  taken  away  the  reverence  of  fez,  is  the  moft  debalinr^ 
thing  that  has  yet  happened  in  the  univerfc, — It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  murderers,  who  can  favagely  rejoice,  as  the  be- 
ings miicalled  men  that  inhabit  Parb  do,  over  diArefled  fe- 
male beauty^ 

Can  the  French  allege  any  thing  againfl  this  Queen ! 
Have  they  even  attempted,  at  any  period;  to  charge  her  with 
oppofing  the  gift  of  a  free  conftitution !  No  man,  in  or  out  of 
their  affiembly,  has  faid  it.  Calumnies  of  another  kind  have 
indeed  been  propagated,  with  an  induilry  formerly  unknown, 
even  in  the  profelytifm  of  religion.  A  love  for  anecdote  is 
confiderabl&  at  all  times.  In  this  age  it  is  almofl  infatiable. 
A  man  believes  almoft  before  he  hears  \  and  as  there  is  not 
mnch  faith  o£  another  defcription,  we  feem  tcfolved  to  com^ 

peniatc 
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(imperfed  even  as  it  now  comes  forth)  have  evcf, 
by  any  means,  been  accotoplifhed. 

Its  general  ftrudure  was  thus  plafincd ;  admiN 
ting, in  its  very  fcheme,  great  latitude  and  variation, 

Aftet 

pfcnfate  infidelity  of  one  kind,  by  credulity  of  another.  I 
have  read  much  about  the  Qtteen  of  France  ^  and  I  am  fiill 
an  unbeliever.  But  even  among  the  faithful,  among  the 
true  believers  in  that  mdft  neceffary  ahicle  of  the  new 
French  creed,  which  regards  the  feme  of  the  Queen  of  that 
country,  v^hat  perfon  can  h6  found,  who  will  maintain  in 
argument,  that  thefe  calumnies  have  any  connexion  witll 
her  condu£^  as  a  fbvereign  !  No  perfon  will  do  this  but  a  mad-, 
man.  I  cannot  eafily  gu^fs,  Gentleitien,  what  you  precifely 
propofe  to  yourfelves,  as  the  objed  of  your  meeting.  It  i/, 
however,  foxhething  political  undoubtedly.  Grave  as  yoii 
may  be,  and  demure  and  faturnine  ;  much  a^  you  may  lament 
the  vices  of  the  age,  and  groan  in  fpirit  over  the  licentious 
manners  too  prevalent  in  our  fafhionable  circles,  I  am  pr^ty 
confident,  at  the  fame  time;  that  you  do  not  meet  togethef; 
for  the  purpofe  of  hearing  or  delivering  fcrmons  againft  fe- 
male frailty; 

I  intended,  Gentlemen,  to  have  converfed  with  you  atiliH 
greater  length.  But  I  find  that  this  is  not  a  fubje6b  of  (hort 
difcuflion.  I  have  hardly  begun  when  I  muft  finifh. — ^^At 
parting,  let  me  only  tell  you,  that  it  does  Hot  follow  that  the 
French  are  free,  becaufe  they  call  themfelves  fo.  When  th6 
monfter  Caliban  was  admitted  by  Stephabo  tlie  bdtler  to  /ick 
hisfoot^  he  felt  and  exprefifed  himfelf  &s  the  Parifians  do» 
Elated  with  this  honour,  and  in  a  paroxyfm  of  joy,  he  fcarn* 
pcred  about  (houting,  **  Freedom  !  hey  day  !  hey  day !  Frec- 
"  dom  !  Freedom  !  hey  day  I  Freedom  !"  I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  you,  Gentlemen,  to  think  that  you  will  adopt  Cali^ 

ban's  chorus  to  any  of  your  conftitutional  fongs. 

Decius. 
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After  fomc  introduftory  remarks,  three*  great 
^iews  were  to  be  taken.  The  beginnings  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  ?ts  pretences  and  fpirit ;  the 
former  government  of  that  country ;  what,  in  the 
revolution,  might  have  been  done,  and  what  wa$* 
done.  Next,  the  fyftematic  and  principled  doc- 
trines of  party  in  England ;  the  old  conftitution  ;. 
its  eftablifhment  at  the  revolution,  after  the  tyran- 
nical adminiftration  of  fhort  and  calamitous  times ; 
the  caufes  and  principles  of  that  event ;  the  policy 
of  the  fucceeding  reigns  down  to  the  prefent ;  and 
principally  (to  which  the  reft  was  preparatory 
merely)  the  hiftory  of  parties  in  this  reign  j  the 
grounds  of  its  policy  and  its  confequenccs.  And, 
in  the  end,  the  new  dodrines  of  change,  (particu- 
larly as  maintained  with  fuch  force  and  dexterity 
of  argument  by  my  friend  Mr,  Mackintofli)  were 
to  be  examined ;  in  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  put^  and  in  the  inferences  which  necef- 
farily  followed  from  them.  In  thefe  three  views, 
it  was  to  be  fhewn  (taking  theiti  feparately  and  in 
conjundion)  that  the  fchemes  held  out  by  the 
newly  formed  fociety,  and  according  to  what  they 
fet  forth  themfelves,  ought  to  be  abandoned^  as 
dangerous  in  the  undertaking  and  pernicious  in 
the  effe& ;  as  of  perilous  example  and  unfounded 
theory ;  equally  repugnant  to  the  conftitution  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  great 
Whig  party,  to  which  thz  aflbciators  (or  iiioft  of 
them)  had  belonged. 
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Ji  tliought  to  have  comprehended  all  this  iti  it 
moderate  fpace ;  but  it  has  not  been  done.  Very- 
lit  tie  more  has  been  accompliflied  tharl  the  fir^ 
view ;  upon  which  my  original  defign  was  to  faavei 
faid  not  a  great  deal.  Even  with  regard  to  it,  as 
confidered  in  its  extent,  much  remains  tihfinifhed^ 
.  I  have  glanced  at  the  other  two  matters ;  but  only 
glanced. 

It  was  evident,  that  upon  fuch  a  plan  I  bad  gi- 
ven myfclf  much  range.  My  great  bufinefs  was 
with  the  fociety  and  their  fchemes  and  principles  ; 
and  with  the  whole  general  doftrincfs  of  reforma- 
tion and  change  that  have  gone  abroad  among 
the  people.  The  narrative  of  events,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  documents,  were  only  fubfidiary  things.- 
Mcditatiqn  was  free ;  aiid  I  might  follow  its  im- 
pulfe  unreftrained,  when  I  thought  that  it  poifited 
in  the  line  of  my  fubjed.  All  the  three  views  had 
much  in  common.  No  laws  of  method  required 
me  to  delay  what  was  ftrongly  fuggeftcd,  and 
llrangly  illuftrated,  by  the  events  detailed  or  the 
documents  produced,  till  its  own  appropriated 
place  ftiould  come  in  artificial  (or,  as  it  might  be, 
in  arbitrary)  arrangement.  Following  natural  aflb- 
cia^ioA,  I  was  moft  likely  to  follow  natural  order/ 
I  was  not  writing  hiftory  primarily  ;  but  bringing 
hiftorical  fadls  to  reafon  for  me,  or  to  fupport  my 
•Teafcning  ;  reafoning  at  all  times  (which  otherwife 
is  a  moll  idle  or  a  moll  pernicious  thing)  confoli- 
dated  with,  dra.vn  from,  and  founded  upon  thenv. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly,  while  I  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  other  parts  of  my  fubjeft  (what  I  hjivc  grafped 
of  them  in  their  place  being  only  as  an  handful)  yet, 
in  federal  important  points,  thefe  otlier  parts  \viU 
be  found  in  wh^t  I  have  faid  on  the  firft  portion 
ofthefubjeft.  As  to  the  fads,  without  which  I 
proceed  in  no  cafe  a  fingle  ftep,  and  as  to  their 
fairncfs,  fiiUnefs,  and  authenticity,  I  have  feid 
enough  of  this  in  the  work  itfelf ;  where  I  have 
faid  very  little.  ,     ' . 

Such  was  my  plan ;  and  fuch  has  been  its  failure 
»nd  accompIi(hment.  Great  differences  of  time 
(even  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  its  compofition)  mull 
be  obfervable,but  were  not  to  be  removed.  Other- 
wife  I  muft  have  written  twenty  books.  The  days 
of  the  French  revolution,  hare  been  like  the  pro- 
phetic days ;  days  of  years. 

It  is  neceflary,  perhaps,  that  I  fhould  fay  foihe- 
thing  as  to  fome  of  thefe  differences.  There  arc 
fome  of  them  fuch  that  I  might  otherwife  incur 
the  difpleafure  of  miftaken  Englifh  generofity ;  a 
punifhment  which  would  to  me  be  very  fevere. 

I  have  fpoken  in  terms  of  the  higheft  reproba* 
tion,  of  perfons  who*  have  fallen  from  great  power^ 
Even  thofe  who  think  with  me  otherwife,  might 
point  to  their  prifon  walls,  and  afk  me  whether  I 
fhould  not  now  be  filent.  I  ought  ndt  to  be  fiU 
ent.  ' 

My  natural  difpofition  is  to  be  on  the  fide  of  mif- 
fortune  and  weaknefs;  to  anexcefs  of  feeling  that  is " 

per- 
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perhaps  criminal,  and  raoft  certainly  is  not  virtuonK. 
I  fliould  be  grieved  indeed,  were  it  wholly  beyond 
the  cpntroul  of  reafon.  I  have  no  pity  for  thofc 
pcrfons,  in  whofe  cafe  pity  has  been  fought  to  be 
excited  for  pyi-pofes  the  'moft  uawortby.  The  be- 
ginners .of  ;the  French  revolutioa,  and  who  carried 
it  adlively  on  as  the  leaders,  till  tlie  eftabliftimcnt, 
(4f  it  is  fo  to  be  called)  and  after  the  eftabKfli- 
ment,  of  their  firft  conflitution,  were  juft  as  cri- 
minal as  thofe  who  now  are  execrated  over  all  Eu- 
ijope.  Marat,  Petion,  Robcrfpierre,  Briflbt,  and 
all  the  other  horrid  names  of  the  beings  in  Paris, 
contending  or  in  union  with  each  other,  and  who 
now  form  the  only  ruling  power  in  France,  were 
many  of  them  mem^bers  of  .the  firft  Natioxxal  Af-t 
fembly,  and  all  of  thera  known  agents  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  revolution,  from  or  aeaiiy  at  its  com- 
inenccment.  There  is  no  difference  of  mind.  It 
i3  an  error  in  fadl,  but  an  error  in  ite  consequences 
much  worfe  than  of  fad,  to  have  the  perfuafiori  that 
there  is  any  difference.  Some  difference  frcnn 
education  and,  habits  of  life,  ther^  may  have 
been.  Democratic  crimes  n^ight  in  forae  inftan- 
ces  wear  arifiocratic  liyeiy.  But  this  was  no  pal- 
liation. The  leaders  in  the  firft  National  Aflem* 
bly  (among  whom  Petion  and  Roberfpierre  held 
a  very  diftiaguillied  place)  were  equally  bent  up- 
«n  dcftruftion,  and  with  the  fame  motives,  as  thofe 
who  have  deftroyed  them.  Many  of  them  are  not 
4eftroyed.    Was  there  not  Camus  ?  and  is  there  not 
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jWeyes?  is  there  not  Rabaut  ?  It  was  a  mere  v^ar  of 
fadionsfor  vidory.  There  are  deadly  hoftilities  (it 
is  faid  )  now  among  the  conquerors :  among  the  mur- 
derers of  Auguft  and  the  murderers  of  September, 
Hell  is  the  place  of  difcord ;  and  wickednefs  is  qo 
bond  of  union  to  devils.  It  would  be  criminal 
in  the  extreme,  to  ^IJow  tlje  feeling  of  comp^flion 
to  fubvert  utterly  the  fentiments  of  reafpn  and  ju£- 
tice.  Even  the  humanity  of  the  tendered  heart  (all 
the  circumftances  being  known)  would  find  that 
real  compaffion  (here  as  in  every  other  cafe)  was 
Jinked  njoft  clofely  with  truth  and  virtue.  Their 
demand^  would  make  the  heart  firm ;  nor  even 
with  a  predifpoption  to  weaknefs,  could  external  cir- 
pumftances  of  diftrefs  turp  afide  the  ftroqg  refolu- 
tion  of  his  judgment.  His  fentiments  of  fevere 
^nd  neceflary  juftice  would  unwind  themfelves 
(even  in  fuch  a  man  and  in  fuch  a  heart)  \yith 
the  flownefs  of  an  eight-day  clock. 

I  am  not  pronouncing  fentence  upon  any  man. 
That  belongs  to  power,  which  I  neither  havp,  nor 
wilh  to  have.  I  am  not  even  entitled  to  give 
pounfel  to  thofe,  who  m;iy  "  regulate  the  ftate  (if 
"  fuch  fhould  be  their  fortune)  with  a  difcrimi- 
"  nating,  manly,  and  provident  mercy."  Su^h 
things  are  not  mine.  But  it  is  mine ;  having  un- 
dertaken to  fpeak  the  truth ;  to  fpeak  it  when  ne- 
ceflary, and  to  juftify  it  when  fpoken.  Far  be  it 
from  me,  to  infult  calamity  !  Far  be  it  from  me, 

with 
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with  the  knowledge,  to  make  the  apology,  of  guSt 
and  crime ! 

More  might  be  faid ;  but  he  who  reads  the 
book  with  attention,  will  afluredly  think  that  i 
liave  faid  enough. 

One  or  two  paflkges  in  the  book  I  have  taken 
out  altogether.  Not  that  my  opinions  on  thefe 
things  have  changed ;  but  their  remaining  could 
have  ferved  no  purpofe  of  utility ;  might  have 
«ven  been  produdive  of  evil.  I  mean  paflkges  re- 
lating to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  prefent  adminiftration. 

As  a  Whig,  I  muft  condemn,  and  have  con- 
demned, the  violation  of  the  conftitution  of  En- 
gland in  1784.  It  wzs  neceflary  even  to  exprefs 
this ;  as  making  part  of  my  argument  in  a  portion 
of  this  work.  But  ii^th  all  this,  I  am  Mr.  Pitt> 
liegeman,  and  do  him  homage.  His  acquifition  of 
power  has  my  deteftation.  His  employment  of  it  on 
frequent  occafions,  has  my  fevereft  cenfurc.  Could 
fuch  a  thing  be  fuppofed  as  an  attempt  to  concili- 
ate me  by  any  favour,  it  would  be  refufed.  But 
as  a  free  citizen  of  this  country,  and  as  a  loyal  fub- 
je6l  of  my  King,  the  prefent  adminiftration  ha^ 
my  heart  and  my  hand ;  my  fure  exertion  and  my 
fixed  confidence.  In  fuch  circumftances,  it  would 
be  abfurdity  and  wrong  to  fpeak  of  what  ha*  been, 
forgetting  what  is ;  unlefs  where  the  paft  may 
^uide  the  prefent,  and  enlighten  the  future  ;  where 
inftrudion  is  held  forth  or  is  obtained,  and  not  a 
channel  merely  fought  for  tbe  flow  of  even  honeft 

indig- 
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indignation.  I  have  therefore  not  unfaid,  but 
omitted  to  (ay,  many  things ;  which  in  other  cir-r' 
^umftances  would  have  been  brought  forward, 
without  nialevolence  but  without  difguifet 

It  is  thus  not  likely,  that  t  ihould  do  myfelf  ^ny 
fort  of  fervice  by  this  publication.  Some  of  our 
friends  have  thought  that  it  might  be.  much  the 
reverfe.  It  has  even  been  faid,  that  it  might  hurt 
me  mi(ch  in  my  profeffional  purfuits  at  the  bar  ; 
9nd  great  diflu^lion  on  this  ground  was  ufed,  till 
it  was  too  late  for  diflqafion. 

This  conlideration  is  a  very  ferious  one.  In 
the  performance  of  duty,  it  is  indeed  mean  and 
unworthy  to  hefitate  at  danger.  Yet  there  is  no- 
thing more  apt  to  lead  the  mind  aftray  than  the 
idea  of  making  a  iacriiice.  The  perfon  acquires  a 
ibrt  of  merit  in  his  own  eyes  (the  iUufion  is  indeed 
generous  where  it  is  an  illufion)  by  which  duty  is 
^clipfed  in  the  fenfation  of  glory.  Such  a  feeling 
may  lead  both  to  aA  and  to  reafon  wrong.  Ii^  fuch 
a  fituation  we  are  too  apt  likewife,  to  imagine  that 
the  facjrifice  may  be  more  ni^cefiary  than  in  fad  it 
is ;  and  to  efle^m  it  more  efficacious,  than  it  ever 
can  be.  >But  before  we  thrqw  away  any  things 
two  circumAances  are  very  neceflary  to  be  con- 
^dered ;  the  value  of  th,e  thin^  in  poiTeflion,  or  in 
profped:,  to  ourfelves,  and  the  advantage  which 
the  caufe  of  truth  may  acquire  by  our  riflcing  it. 
If  this  laftbe  not  of  a  very  important  and  nccefla^ 
ly  fort,  i%  is  miftaken  feeling,  we  may  almoft  always 
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be  fart,  and  not  rational  dutj,  that  dilates  the  &<^ 
crificc,  or  encounters  even  the  hazard  of  it. 

{  hay($  examined  my  mind  upon  this  queftion ; 
and  I  think  feverclj.  ^  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  call 
is  ai^tboritative,  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  a 
narrow  and  unwife  prudence  [\£ fuch  a  name  can 
be  coupled  with  fu^h  epithets)  which  fhould  leac) 
me  to  fhun  any  danger  there  may  be.  More 
than  this ;  it  is  a  matter  of  neceffity.  If  I  were 
not  to  do,  what  I  am  now  doing,  and  to  perform 
a  duty  for  which  I  am  fumifhed  with  the  means, 
I  could  never  afterward*  promife  myfelf,  in'  any 
future  period  of  my  life,  to  enjoy  any  thing  like 
^uman  fieep. 

Nor  do  I  think  (after  all  th^t  has  been  faid  to 
|ne,)  that  the  danger  is  great.  The  rifk  lies  chie& 
ly  in  the  confideratibn,  that  to  be  much  engaged 
in  other  inquiries,  indicates  a  mind  not  fuflSciently 
fettled  to  profeffional  purfuits ;  and  it  has  been  adi^ 
ded,  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  this  general  con-^ 
^deration  acquires  niuch  weight  from  the  particu* 
lar  nature  of  the  work  in  queftion.  Men  will  not 
reckon  their  deareft  concerns  fecurely  placed 
in  his  hands,  who  can  find  time  to  bufy  l^m-* 
felf  fo  much  in  the  concerns  of  Kings  and  king- 
doms. They  will  employ  others,  who  will  dedicate 
their  time  only  to  their  proper  buiinefs;  ,an4 
whofe  {peculations  only  follow  in  the  track  of  their 
fees. 

The  opinion  of  the  world  is  certainly  not  to  be 

flight- 
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^ghted  ;  which  holds  a  man  very  clofe  td  his  pio- 
fei&on^and  efteems  general  acciompliihments(even 
where  they  aie  poflefled)  but  little  in  compdrifon 
with  lefs  equivocal  attainments.  Efpeci&lly  this 
opinion  is  not  to  be  flighted  by  me,  whofe  fnune 
of  mind  fas  you  well  know)  is  fuch,  that  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law,  as  it  exifts  in  this  country^  touches 
•more  nearly,  in  exertion  and  profpeds,  than  any 
other  (however  honourable,  yet  lefs  adive)  occu- 
pation. You  know  that,  in  my  difpofitions  and 
wiflies,  (while  I  would  negledt  no  duty  of  another 
fiation,  and  even  fulfil  th?it  duty  with  much  and 
real  pleafure)  I  would  yet  prefer  fpeaking  the  jar- 
gon ol^^fide-hoTy  in  a  two-penny  halfpenny  caufe, 
to  the  fame  to  be  derived  from  academic  difcour^ 
fes,  that  ihould  rival  the  philofophic  eloquence 
heard  in  Athens  of  old.  But  all  this  notwith^ 
ftanding,  (both  confidered  as  in  itfelf  and  relatively 
to  nie)  proves  no  more,  in  a  call  of  imperious  duty^ 
than  that  an  explanation  is  due  to  the  world  of 
the  motives  and  the  ends  of  condud.  That  ex« 
planation  is  given  here ;  and  the  book  itfelf  will 
give  it.  No  perfon  (hall  ever  accufe  me  of  any  ^ 
want  in  refpedtful  attention  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  Still  lefs  (hall  any  one  ever  reproach  me 
with  having  furrendered  my  pwn  confcieuce  of 
duty,  to  external  hopes  or  external  fears* 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  danger  is  both  to  be 
ventured ;  and  that  it  is  not  great.  At  all  events, 
perfevcrance  and  attention  will  overcome  it.    Of 
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the  firfl  quality  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  have. 
Difappointments  have,  in  all  cafes,  only,  increafed 
it.  By  a  mental  procefs,  which  has  uniformly  ta- 
ken place,  even  pleafure  has  always  been  extraAed 
from  them.  Perhaps,  my  friend,  you  may  fmUing 
fay,  that  I  have  then  had  frequent  occafions  of 
being  pleafed. 

With  this  refourfce  theri,  I  may  after  all  face  the 
warning  1  have  heard  given,  that  he  who  choofes  to 
be  of  counfel  for  his  country  may  chance  to  have 
tio  other  client ;  and  that  to  add  to  the  ifiisfortune^ 
this  only  client  will  be  oiie  who  gives  no  fee.  It 
may  be  in  the  natural  courfe  that  the  thing  fhould 
happen ;  and  in  the  natural  courfe  too,  that  it 
ihould  be  put  afide  by  refiftance.  Rational  riik  is 
even  often  rewarded  by  fortunate  gain. 

Men  may  aft  ill  (very  ill)  from  other  motives 
than  felfifti;  It  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  impute 
any  thing  in  this  book  to  interefted  confiderations; 
but  (for  this  reafon)  the  abfence  of  thefe  is  no  juf- 
tification  of  what  is  otherwife  unjuftifiable.  Per- 
haps it  adds  to  the  injullice  ;  and  certainly  to  the 
folly.  I  have,  therefore,  been  at  pains  to  fhew 
that  what  I  now  do  is  in  itfelf  an  ad  of  viitue  ; 
and  that  it  does  not  lofe  this  quality  when  viewed 
relatively  to  me. 

The  immediate  and  ftrong  caufe  (as  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  have  mentioned  in  its  place) 
of  my  refuming  this  work  when  it  had  been  laid 
afide  after  writing  a    few  pages  j   and  without 
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Which  I  do  not  know  that  general  impulfes  of  da^ 
ty  would  have  had  fuiBcient  ftrength  to  carry  nfe 
onward ;  was  the  indignation  and  horror  that  fiL 
led  my  mind  at  aAs  of  wickednefs  (not  worfe  in 
themfelves  perhaps,  than  what  went  before,  but) 
accompanied  with  and  caufing  circumftances  of 
fuffering,  fuch  as  had  never  been  known  hitherto 
among  men.  I  have  exprefled  myfelf,  according* 
ly,  on  this  fabjeft,  in  language  fuch  as  my  feelings 
produced ;  giving  my  mind  its  full  fcope,  nor  at- 
tempting (which  I  could  not  have  done)  to  reftrain 
it.  It  has  been  confidered  in  the  hour  of  calmnefs 
(as  far  as  the  foul  in  fuch  things  can  be  calm) ;  and 
juftice  has  pronounced  the  fame  fentence  with  in- 
dignation. Things  have  not  happened  wholly  in 
the  line  of  my  forebodings.  Yet  all  is  not  over 
ftill;  There  has  been  alfo  a  bloody  accompllfh- 
ment.  As  to  the  lady  who  yet  lives,  and  who  fur- 
pafles  in  noblenefs  all  that  has  yet  been  in  human 
exiftence  or  human  thought,  compaffion  as  to  her 
even  in  mifery  unheard  is  now  fcarcely  felt  in  more 
than  human  admiration ! 

I  have  little  more  to  fay,  my  friend.  Mean- 
ing  this  as  a  fort  of  preface  (even  in  my  talking  with 
you)  I  ihould  here  mention  fome  matters  which 
are  ufually  put  in  fuch  things.  Mention  is  made 
(in  page  122)  of  a  learned  judge  ftill  living,  as  be- 
ing our  only  Scottiih  antiquary.  He  was  then 
alive  ;  and  it  is  needl'efs  indeed  to  fay,  that  he  was 
the  late  Lord  Hailes. 

There 
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There  is  one  note  alfo  fo  be  found  in  the  AVork  j 
which  I  fhould  be  forry  wereit  (as  it  may  be)  naif- 
underftood.   There  has  been  no  oppreffion  ufed 
(that  I  know  of)  in  this  country,  to  fupprefs  the 
dangerous  confpi^cy  againfl:  our  nation,  in  any 
open,  overt,  judicial  aft.    What  has  been  done  in 
that  way,  has  been  mild  and  manly.    In  other  re-« 
fpeifh ;  a  mind  that  is  fore  at  the  infolence  of  indt-* 
vidual  power  might  obferve  in  fome  cafes  and  hear 
of  as  to  more,  (and  with  much  and  cutting  pain  in 
the  obfervation)  a  fpirit  which  befitting  democratic 
^  violence  and  pride,  was  alien  indeed  to  monarchical 
freedom  and  juftice.    There  certainly  were  fuch 
things;  or  fuch  things  certainly  were  faid  to  be  ; 
,  and  he  who  faw  or  heard  of  them  could  not  refrain 
(at  the  timej  from  what  was  the  confequent  na- 
tural expreffion.    I  have  had  a  ftruggle  after  all^ 
whether  I  ihould  not  take  it  out;  and  it  is  allowed 
at  Taft  to  ftand  only  on  account  of  the  ftruggle. 

1  owe  it  alfo  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  to  (ay,  that 
the  winged  words ^  alluded  to  in  the  letter  former-^ 
ly  inferted,  are  not  the  winged  words  of  Purley* 
Of  them  (with  all  that  is  in  that  book  that  Ihould 
not  be  in  it)  there  are  few  greater  admirers  than  I 
am.  The  winged  words  that  I  mean,  were  uttered 
in  the  revolution  fociety,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
publication  of  the  Refleftions  on  the  Revolution  in 
in  France.  And  like  all  the  words  uttered  there, 
or  on  any  fuch  matters,  ihould  never  have  efcaped 
X}ci^  fence  of  his  teeib. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  elfe  (I  believe)  is  to  be  found  in  fhc 
book  that  does  not  explain  itfelf.  I  remember  no- 
thing that  does  not. 

And  now  (leaving  you,  my  friend)  1  thfow  my* 
felf  upon  the  world.  I  confefs  ?  that,  after  all,  it  ii 
not  without  fome  fear.  It  is  a  new  and  flrange 
fituation  to  me.  I  could  almoil  turn  back.  It  is 
a  perfonal  appearance  too,  that  I  make,  and  not  by 
proxy ;  for  this  book  is  (and  fuch  a  book  muH  be) 
juft  myfelf. 

You  were  rather  before  my  time ;  and  I  was  not 

certainly  (when  we  firft  knew  each  other,  in  very 

early  days)  entitled  to  fay  that  I  had  any  opinions  of 

my  own«    Yet  it  has  happened,  that  future  years 

have  only  been  their  developement,  and  not  their 

change.    My  manner  of  expreffing  them  too  is 

not  altered;  and  I  believe  cannot  be  altered.  You 

will  find  me  here  juft  the  fame  perfon  as  long  ago; 

in  my  feelings  and  in  the.  expreflion  of  my  feel* 

ings.     Indeed  both  you  and  I,  in  the  difcording 

harmony  of  our  natures^  could  ftill  pafs  through  the 

fame  enchantments,  and  be  raifed  to  the  {ame  ra« 

viihing  delights,  as  in  thofe  days  when  Mrs.  Sid« 

dons  (for  which  our  ttemal  gratitude  is  her  due} 

fublimed  our  fouls  to  that  reach  of  felicity,  of 

which  the  memory  might  in  after  life  drive  away 

(while  itfelf  remained)  all  pollible  human  pain  and 

forrow.     Yow  will  find  me  (as  you  have  foimd  me) 

fobef  t09. 

I  am 
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I  am  (and  always  will  be)  too  little  of  an  au^ 
tbor,  to  have  confulted  upon  what  I  have  faid  any 
one  but  myfelf.  In  fuch  a  work  efpecially,  a  maR 
mull  be  his  own  advifer.  No  one  has  ever  feen 
^ny  part  of  what  now  appe  ars,  unlefs  it  was  caff 
ually  and  in  fom^  traniient  glance  ;  except  in  one 
particular  inftance.  Some  part  of  the  beginning 
(the  firft  lOO  pages  and  more)  were  feen,  at  his  owi^ 
pequeft ,  by  a  man  of  high  ftation  in  Scotland ;  whom 
I  (hall  not  name ;  becaufe  I  have  on  his  part  (an4 
without  the  fmalleft  title  to  it)  experienced  at  all 
tim^  much  countenanc^e  ^d  kindnefs.  My 
praife  can  have  qo  merit  but  its  (Incerity ;  and 
its  fincerity  (in  his  relative  fituation  and  mine)  i^ 
to  be  belt  found  in  this  fort  pf  filence. 

What  was  feen  is  equally  my  own  with  what 
has  not  been  feen.  Were  any  fentiments  to  be 
found  here  not  mine,  it  would  be  a  fin  without 
expiation.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  when  a  man  com^ 
mits  that. 

I  /hall  mention  one  thing  more.  I  never  (as 
you  know)  yras  in  company  with  Mr.  Burke  but 
once.  It  was  a  long  time  ago ;  and  in  a  large 
company ;  nor,  were  I  now  in  London,  would  1  be 
entitled  to  leave  a  card  at  his  door.  I  have  thought 
it  necellary  to  mention  this. 


EDINBURGH,7 
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AN  ADDRESS,  ^c. 

■'    ^ 


Gentlement; 

1  OQR  name  is  a  name  of  great  attradion :  At  the 
lame  time,  as  I  have  fome  dread  that  your  wiion  is 
of  a  portentous  nature,  and  that  it  will  io  tht  end 
be  a  gathering  of  all  the  fcattered  clouds  of  deolo- 
craej  in  this  realm  into  one  black  tempeft,  |||o 
thimder  of  which  is  to  ftrike  on  the  &bric  of 
our  coilftitution,  you  .will  permit  me,  in  this  Ad- 
drefs,  to  caU  upon  yourfelves,  and  upon  the  peojdc^ 
the  objedt  of  your  proffered  fiiendlhipy  to  confid^r 
well  the  nature,  the  meam,  and  the  purpofes  o£ 
your  affociation. 

I  ufed  once  to  honour  myfelf,  an  j  to  be  ho* 
noured  by  others,  with  the  name  of  Whig.  I 
know  not,GentIemen,wh^erhowyou  willdifpute 
my  title.  From  what  I  fee  (yet  probably  I  am 
wrong)  you  feem  to  think  the  appellation  not 
A  worthy 
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worthy  of  being  difputcd,  I  yould  call  myfdf  a 
Friend  of  the  People  too,  were  it  not  that  in  this 
name  I  fee  nothing  definite,  while  in  the  other  I 
have  the  principles  and  pradices  (and  both  re- 
corded) of  memorable  men,  to  meafuie  my  awn 
Ittinciples  and^my  own  fMrad&ce  ;  and  wwe  it  oat 
that  hiftory  has  informed  me  over  and  over  again, 
-thfttthofe  who  called  thcmfehFcs  the  FriaMbof-d» 
People  (and  their  race  is  not  likely  to  be  yet  cx- 
tinft)  have  too  freequeptly  been  their  decided 
foes. 

Yet  I  do  hot  mean  to  call  you  fuch,  Gentlemen  ^ 
Indeed  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  ahnsQ  any 
man  whofe  name  I  have  yet  feen  in  the  lift  of  yoi^ 
fociety,  is  dcferving  of  this  criminal  appeUation. 
Certainly  your  leaders  do  not  deferve  it.  N<^ 
Gentlemen :  even  in  this  tranfmigrated  ftate,  you 
can  ftill  be  recognifed ;  jomform  has  not  yetlq/l 
cStks  wrigmallu/lre:  Even  while  ^hovering  over 
the' brim  of  the  democratic  gulf)  your  rays^are 
ftiot  only  parallel  to  the  earth,  you  ftill  retain  fonte- 
thing  of  your  former  fplendor.  Alas  I  why  do 
they  remind  us  alfo  of  darknefs  coming  on,  of 
your  fun  being  ab<kit  to  fet !  Ruk  oceam  nox.. 
The  ftars  of  democracy,  you  n^y  fpangle  its  mid- 
night iky ;  you  will  no  longer  illuminate  the  upi- 
verfe  of  freedom. 

I  am  far  from  loving  your  opponents.      By 
thefe  I  do  not  mean  the  (heer  democratifts,  the 

preu» 
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p^iux  €ie^aikrs  4ftlit  rij^hts  qtmtik,  benttfS^I  d6 
tkAlmowexaaij  theiM)mt6fc>^p6fitkni  betwuft 
them  iH)d  foU'  (I  hope  there  will  be  no  iiOn}tmc« 
tioti)  atMlbeeaufe  my  dofitemi]^  of  theTxi  is  iuch^ 
Aat  i  eah^iiifttttite  ii6  eorapftiiibii  between  Iheni 
and  any  ratidftel  men.    I  mean  the  prefeiit  adndU 
hiflmtimh    i  am  indeed  far  from  lorring  them. 
Bnt  this  eertainly  it  not  the  p^ce,  ttdithei^  is  it 
the  feafon,  for  declaring  paft  political  tverfionS^  ot 
iBfiftB%  upon  paft  polidcal  guilt;    In  iUl  their 
adings  aHb  the  jieople  hxvt  followed  thek  heds ; 
and  tht9,  perhaps,  may  excttfe  them  in  ychir  eyes^ 
tiiough  it  is  far  ftoni  doing  fo  iii  mine.    It  is  nn« 
poi&ble  that  with  my  principles  I  (houid  lota  tfaefd 
men^     It  is  hhpoffible  that  whh  my  principles  I 
fhonld  not  make  a  common  caufe  with  theiA  wheil 
they  deftnd  (be  it  through  ambition  or  any  othef 
erS  motive)  that  conftitution,  which  their  ambi^ 
tion  Hbs  after  all  been  miable  td  overturn.    While 
thai  conftitution  remains,  while  the  filbric  of  oui^ 
mixed  inonaithy  fiands,  neither  midifterid  vio-^ 
lence  nor  deception  can  produce  mor6  thaxl  par- 
tial and  tranfitory  evils;     While  this  is  the  cafe» 
tile  people  will'  always  hav6  fuffieient  power  (they 
may  fbmethnes  want  the  feeling  which  catdbs  th6 
exertion)  to  throw  down  all  tippreffionv  and  all 
the  means  aUd  the  motets  of  fc :  This  We  hate 
experienced  in  all  the  periods  c^  Our  hiftpgr.    ff 
ihat  conftitution  be  once  done  away,  if  we  throw 
A  2  off 
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.off  the  facred  armour  of  our  anceftors  (blefleJ 
and  confeciated  by  them  at  the  altar  of  freedom) 
as  an  mcumbrance  in  the  purfuit  af  the  novelties 
of  the  day,  we  fhall  then  indeed  be  fhom  of  our 
ftrength,  ai^d,  the  fpirit  having  departed  from  us» 
become  the  eafy  (laves  of  any  minifter,  though  he 
may  neither  have  the  courage  (as  he  will  not  have 
the  occafion)  to  employ  violence,  nor  the  ability 
to  pradife  deceit. 

Could  I  bring  you,  Gentlemen,  to  this  way  of 
thinking,  I  fhould  reckon  that  I  had  done  a  great 
good.  Your  talents  are  refpeSable,  your  influence 
is  much.  You  are  neither  the  whole,  nor  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  old  Whig  intereft.  You  form- 
ed, however,  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  that 
noble  race,  to  whom  this  country  owes  all  its  hap- 
pinefs  and  glory.  One  or  two  among  you  have 
feen  the  older  times.  The  reft  (I  talk  of  fuch  as  are 
public  men)  came  into  the  fervice  of  the  State, 
pradifed  in  the  antient  difcipline.  It  is  painful 
to  think,  that  you  ihould  put  yourfelves  to  leara 
the  new  evolutions  under  the  drill  ferjeants  o£ 
France. 

But  you  fay  (or  it  will  be  faid  for  you)  that  this 
is  not  the  cafe.  The  reformation  you  propofe  has 
nothing  in  common  with  what  has  been  done,  or 
is  doing  in  that  country.  It  is  Englifti  (you  af- 
fiire  us)  "  Englifh  all  from  top  to  toe.'*     A  good 

writer 
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writer  of  prologues  (perhaps  fome  of  you  may  re» 
member)  has  told  us,  that  a  vapid  French  tranfla* 
tion  was. generally  thus  introduced  to  our  ftage. 
1  much  fear  that  yours  is  of  the  fame  fort  j  except 
that  it  will  not  be  quite  fo  harmlefs. 

However,  the  confideration  of  this  queflion  is  of 
great  importance.  It  offers  a  number  of  reflec- 
tions, worthy,  I  believe,  of  your  very  ferious  at- 
tention. .  I  fhall  ufe  the  freedom  of  dwelling  upon 
them  at  fome  length. 

In  the  advertifem^nt  which  you  have  publiihed 
in  the  newfpapers,  which  may  be  called  the  at-^ 
tides  of  your  copartnery,  or  (more  properly)  the 
confeifion  of  your  faith,  I  fee  nothing  .which  con- 
demns, in  any  one  refped,  any  one  part  of  the 
French  Revolution.  On  fuch  a  fubje£t,  it  is  im- 
poifible  not  to  have  formed  fome  opinion,  and  ii^ 
of  condemnation,  not  to  exprefs  it.  There  may  be^ 
very  fubftantial  reafons  for  withholding  applaufe  ;. 
The  opinion  which  you  have  formed,  muft  there- 
fore  be  favourable  to  the  adtions  and  to  the  adors 
in  that  event. 

Every  perfon  admitted  into  your  Societpr  (you 
have  declared)  mufl  qualify  by  fubfcription  to 
youi  formula  :  wd  in  this  you  certainly  ad  right ; 
how  far  coniillently  is  another  matter  :  According-, 
ly,  the  man  who  fwallows  your  tefi^  and  by  thefe 
means  gets  a  footing  on  your  ejlabli/bment^  mufl 
virtually  (yet  fubftantially)  .approve  of  the  pre- 
.  A3  '  feat 
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fipt  Txfnch  Qon&ipftiony  ^n4  of  die  modf^  and  the 
jneaps  by  vM/ik  it  has  been  ^erated  and  is  up- 
^Id«    This  appears  to  me  inevitable. 

I  know  that  now  it  i^  the  cant  amoh^  fiJE^r  men 
tl^an  you  (and  it  is  the  ,4:ant  amojpg  wicked  men 
.Jjifo)  ioQie  deluding  and  fome  delnded,  that  the 
JFrench  Revolution  is  not  to  be  confounded  wid) 
jthe  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  plub, 
erof  the  other  component,  parts  of  the  fovereign- 
ty  (fuefa  as  it  is)  of  ths^t  mifergble  nation.  But  I 
do  npt  believe  that  this  fort  of  lanfpage  will  iffue 
irom  your  affi>ciation :  You  are  tod  well  informed, 
not  to  l^now  that  France  is  at  ptefent  defil^  with 
ibwer  erimes  than  at  any  time  fince  the  m^f&cre 
of  the  J)loody  and  infamous  fourteenth  of  July 
1789*.  Yq^  are  too  well:  informed  not  to  know 
t.iat  the  doctared  code  of  th^  French  rights  ^utho- 
rifes  the  tacgbins  (and  the  ^ft  are  juft  as  bad  a» 
they)  to  do  alji  they  have  yet  don^,  and  to  do 
mote.  You  know  that  it  is  only  from  the  com- 
menced fiofiilities  having  attraded  the  more  parti- 
4Cular  notice  of  the  people  in  this  ifland,  that  the 
mingled  fooleries  and  barbarities  of  the  French 
are  npw  more  fpoken  of  than  formerly.  It  is 
from  this  circumflance  only  (as  you  weH  know) 
tiiat  good^  natured  men  believe,  *d:  ill  defigning 
in«fl.  give  out,  that  Z\3  Faj^Ue  the  King's  jailor, 
and  the  head  conftable  of  the  Parihah  watch,  is 

now 

*  THis  was  wxkten  be&re  the  tl^c  ictli  of  Auguft  ^  and 
Tet,  perkaps,  after  all,  it  is  hvi  |p  %•— 1  am  not  a  gcod  ba'« 
haccr  of  crimes        .        .    .r. 
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now  the  friend  of  t^e  French  monarchy.  Alas ! 
the  conftitution  of  French  liberty^  which  retained 
the  King,  was  as  hoftile  to  monarchy  an4  to  man, 
as  the  revolution  of  French  equality ^  which  will 
probably  foon  put  an  end  to  his  iroyaky  and  his 
wretchednefs  together,  and  wl^cl^  tjiough  more 
frightful,  is  perhaps,for  that  very  reafon,leis  alarm* 
ing  to  the  intereils  of  the  human  race. 

This  laft  fentence  (after  this  proje(5l«d'  addre(s 
had  been  thrown  afide  for  a  confiderable  time 
through  other  avocations)  is  written,  now  that  La 
Fayette  has  found  it  neceflary  to  efcape  from  bis 
own  troops,  and  is^f^id  to  be  a  priibner.  My  opi« 
nion  of  him  i&  notwithftandmgXit  will  always  be) 
the  fame.  None  but  m  unprincipled  and  low 
mind  (taking  this  man  in  his  heft  view)  could  havq 
borne  his  fituation  for  a  day. 

Gentl^ipen,  you  fyy  th^t  you  wifh  for  a  modcr 
rate  and  meafured  reformation.  I  fincensly  believe 
(hat  moft  of  you  do.  The  clamours  of  your  ene^ 
mies  againft  yoy ,  in  this  refped,  are  falfe  and  fenfe- 
lels;  and  they  l(now  fo  tb^mfelv^.  But,  Gentle- 
men, look  at  France^ 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  ^ny  pommon 
places.  Our  conference  will  be  long  enough,  (and 
important  enough  too)  to  prevent  any  thing  &om 
being  in  it,  that  Ihould  not  be  in  it. 

I  mean  alio  to  fpeak  to  you  with  calmnefs,  and 

coolly.     Befides  the  propriety  of  the  thing  in  it* 

fe]f,  it  is  my  only  chance  lb  make  any  imprellioii 

A  ^  on 
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on  you.  But  my  he^rt  is  really  opprefled ;  it  is 
weighed  down.  There  is  fomething  in  the  difpen-. 
fations  of  Providence  in  this  age,  heyond  all  hu- 
man reach  of  thoifight,  myfterious  and  awful. 

In  my  prefent  temper  of  mind,  I  cannot  fpeak 
to  you.  My  eyes  are  turned ;  my  whole  thoughts 
are  centred  on  Paris.  It  was  by  a  fudden  impulfc, 
connedled  with  what  is  pow  doing  there,  that  1 
again  run  to'thefe  papers.  They  mi^ht  other- 
livife  have  been  neglefted  long,  long.  It'ftruck  my 
mind  that  I  might  by  their  means  think  aloud  up- 
on  the  mbft  injured  and  the  nobleft  of  women. 

Certainly  ihe  i^  fo.  It  is  a  fpeAacle  fuch  as  no 
liiftory  has  ipecordedl  .Nothing  Jike  it  was  ever 
brought  by  the  imagination  of  poets  into  any  dra- 
matic fable.  The  dignity  js  unparalleled.  The  mi- 
feiry  is  unparalleled.  Her  afflidions  have  been 
heayier  than  gny  ever  known.  Her  conilancy  has 
been  greater  than  any  ever  exerted.  It  has  been 
a  mild  conflancy  too;  a  conilancy  as  mild  and 
ferene  as  it  has  been  undaunted.  In  fonner  ages 
there  have  bepn  high  minded  and  heroic  women* 
Yet  they  have,  in  general,  had  too  near  a  refem- 
blance  to  the  minds  and  to  the  heroifm  of  men. 
It  is  not  ftem  philofophy  in  the  Queen  of  France. 
It  is  not  imperious  and  haughty  boldnefs.  Her 
fiimnefs  and  courage  are  foftened  and  graced  by 
all  the  feminine  afFeftions  and  beauties.  She  is 
the  tendet  mother,  the  affedionate  wife,  the  he- 
roic queen,  and  the  lovely  woman. 

And 
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A<^d  mufl  this  lady,  ''  £urer  than  feigned  ^of  oi4 
DT  fabled  fince,"  muft  Ihe,  with  all  her  virtues  and 
all  tier  attradions,  be  given  up  fo  early  a  facrifice 
to  the  cannibals  of  France  I  Ah  !  with  what  dif- 
ferent fentiments  did  ftie,  in  thp  fpring  of  her  life, 
enter  that  once  gay  and  happy  Jand,  happy  even 
under  all  the  evils  (and  many  real  evils  there  were) 
of  the  old  fub verted  government !  With  what  dif- 
ferent fenfations,  after  reQding  fome  years  among 
a  people  who  adored  her,  did  fhe  fee  hcrfclf  be- 
come their  Queen  with  ftill  incrcafed  adoration  ! 
With  what  happy  aufpices  did  this  reign  begin  I 
It  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  France  ever  again 
ihould  be  engaged  in  a  continental  war.     Belides 
the  dowry  of  her  beauty  and  her  virtues,  this  Queen 
brought  to  her  kingdom  the  ifair  portion  of  perpetual 
peace  with  that  formidable  and  hoftilp  power,  be- 
twixt which  and  France  an  animodty  kindled  cen- 
turies before,  and  frequently  maintained  with  bit- 
ternefs  and  rancour,  had  drained  the  bell  blood  of . 
both  countries,  and  deformed  the  face  of  all  Eu-  . 
rope.     This  violence  was  now  to  expire  for  ever 
upon  the  lips  of  beauty,  and  this  fortunate  wo-  . 
man  was  to  compofe  the  tumults  of  the  nations 
with  her  fmile.     Except  our  mad  and  wicked  at- 
tempt againft  our  colonies  of  America,  nothing 
could  have  dillurbed  the  uuiverfal  repofe.     In 
France  itfelf  the  reign  began  with  conceffions.  A6U 
of  benignity  every  where  marked  the  Heps  of  the 
^oung  fovereigns.    A  Queen  had  not  been  feen 

in 
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i^  Frnfkce  for  a  long,  a  very  long  period ;  and  fuck* 
4  Queen,  fa  lovely  in  her  perfoi^  fo  popukr  in  her 
manners !  The  French  were  fatisfied,  and  happy^ 
beyond  all  former  memory  •    They  were  acquirin^^ 
befides,  (gradually  and  in  meafure)  new  privi* 
leges»  and  obtaining  frefh  benefits,  erery  d^y.  No* 
thing  was  wanting  but  to  give  them  that  conltitur 
tional  fecurity  by  which  his  fubje£ts  might  truly 
fay  that  the  benefits  of  their  fovereign  were  be- 
come their  property,  and  to  be  the  birthright  of 
their  chfldren.    The  King  for  this  purpofe,  cann- 
ed together  his  States.     They  have  degraded, 
impr^ned,  dethroned  him :  They  now  threaten 
to  murder  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  to  maf- 
facre  aU  his  family  and  friends,  who  have  not  by 
flight  efcaped  from  their  fury.    In  the  country  of 
Ftance  there  are  now  left  neither  laws,  nor  morals, 
nor  manners.  As  to  its  inhabitants,  "  their  places 
••  know  them  no  more.**  It  is  a  nation  ^*  fcattered 
"  and  peeled :"  Every  thing  good,  and  generous, 
and  honourable,  and  manly,  having  left,  or  having 
been  driven  from  the  foil ;  t;hgre  now  only  remain, 
not  to  dSvell  in  the  land,  but  to  defolate  it,  hordes 
of  wandering  favages,  whofe  joumies  to  and  from 
their  chief  encampment  at  Paris,  are  marked  with 
rapine  and  blood ;  nvhile  the  void  which  has  been 
Jefrby  the  flight  of  all  the  better  fortis  of  citizens, 
is  filed  up  by  die  influx  (like  the  rufhing  into^a 
CMMuon  fewer)  of  all  the  filth  and  ofifscourings  of 
Europe,    Such  has  been  the  ftate  (the  dreadful 
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Ibte)  <tf  thb  aiu^ient  ud  movmed  kia^aint ;  of 
4bu  covntty  to  which  lutture  had  been  fo  hvilb  ia 
bar  iMttfities,  and  where  art  had  done  as  much  as 
xf  nature  had  don^  nothing :  Such  are  the  cakmi^ 
ties  Yfliich  have  afflided  it  now  for  mole  than* 
three  ytu^  fVer  fiace  the  fatal  and  execrable  day, 
which  fome  EngUflimen  have  not  been  aihamed 
to  place  io  the  holy  calendar  of  freedom ! 

Yet,  howcrvcr  melancholy,  there  has  been  ock 
thing  miraculous  ia  thefe  deteftable  afiain.    The 
mine  waslaid^  the  matchei  were  ready,  in  the  fea^ 
Ibn  of  fecurity  and  happtnefa.    Before  it  wa*^ 
fprung,  a  variety  of  phlloibphicai  fireworks,  lead- 
ing to  tlur  train,  and  emblematical  of  what  was  to 
focceed,  w?re  played  off  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
From  the  amiable  mannera,  from  the  known  cott« 
rage,  j^pm  the  feminine  fweetnefs,  joined  with  the 
wifiiom  V  which  had  it  not  been  hers  might  havef 
\)eea  called  naidy)  of  the  Queen,  there  was  great 
dtti^gevth^i  the  peo|de.  might  neither  be  amufe^ 
i^to  mtfchief,  hot  even  afterwards.  leaihned  into  ie 
by  the  politic  philofophers  of  the  d^y.    It  was  ne* 
ce^ry  therefore,  to  ruin  her  influence^    liteiagr 
hirelings,  a  plague  like  &me  other  plagues  pecu. 
liar  to  modem  times  (whofe  ezifteace  counter- 
balances,  p^haps  more  than  counterbalances  all 
the  bene&s  derivedfrcnn  the  inventioa  of  printing) ; 
literary  hirelings  were  immediateiy  fet  to  woik  to 
di^lfoy  this  formidable  obiiacle  to  the  fucceis  of 
tt^ejr  ichemes.    The  people  of  Francchad  hitheitq 
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(that  is  the  mere  people)  not  read  much.    Like 
mil  other  people  of  fcanty  reading,  they  were  ready 
to  believe  (as  they  believe  Hill)  that  whatever  \b 
printed  is  true ;  unlefs  where  it  is  marked  out  to 
them  by  their  teachers  as  heretical,  and  then  even 
tp  touch  the  book  is  a  fin.  '  It  is  in  this  way  as 
CD  the  StaUy  and  with  regard  to  public  matters  of 
.every  fort,  that  thefe  poor  raiferables  are  now- 
taught  by  the  political  dodors  to  believe,  and 
tremble^  and  perfccute,  and  murder.     With  that 
clafs    of  people    too,    ui)on  whom  the*  literati 
liad  to  work,  thefe  gentlemen  knew  (it  is  no 
great  .compUment  to  their  knowledge,  but  they 
Jbnew)  well  enough  that  the  credo  quia  impojfftbile 
was  a  circumftance  of  great  power.    The  more  in- 
^credible  and  fiagitibus  the  calumny  happened  to 
be,  the  greater  notice  it  would  command.     It 
would  be  talked  of  the  more  :  and  that  their  detef- 
table  fabrications  fhould  be  talked  of,  tvas  all  they 
;needed,  and  therefore  all  they  wilhed  for.     In  the 
mean  time  the  forge  in^ther  refpeds  was  not  idle. 
The  great  bellows  never  ceafed  blowing,  nor  did 
the  anvil  ever  ceafe  to  found,  upon  which  they 
hammered  out  the  philofophic  panoply    of  the 
rights  of  irien.     As  to  the  King,  he  was  foothed 
with  the  fweeteft  accents  that  philofophy  could 
bprrow  from  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres.     They  ne- 
ver approached  him  but  with  the  moft  fugared  • 
words  in  their  didionary.     His  Queen,  too,  was 
treated  by  the  magnates  of  fcience  with  great  re- 
fund. .  The  abufe  was  left  to  the  lower  forms ;  but 
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wHalSKve  fince  made  themfelves  ample  amends  hf 
leaping  as  (they  iky)  the  young  frogs  do  upon  thie 
old  frogs  backs.  All  this  flattery,  the  King  (and 
very  naturally)  took  for  truth.  Unfortunately  for 
himfelf,  for  his  family,  for  his  kingdom,  for  thit 
age,  add  for,  perhaps,  more  than  this  age,  he  be- 
lieved their  acknowledgments  of  his  benevolenco 
and  worth  to  be  as  fincere  as  his  own  feelings  of 
them. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  France  has  been  ruined:. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  its  king  and  qiieen  are  now  at 
prey  to  lavages;  that  they  are   now,  merciful 
God!  Ihut  up  in  a  den  to  gorge  the  ravenous  maws 
ofmonfters  who  eat  and  drink  human  flelh  and 
blood !  That  the  mod  cruel  ir^ults  and  the  moll 
ftudied  ihame,  prolonged  by  a  mercikfs  barbarity 
hitherto  unknown  amongft  mankind,  are  likely  to 
clofe  that  train  of  miferies,  which  for  fo  long  sr 
tune  have,  as  it  were,  ccmftituted  the  [exiftence  of 
thefe  benevolent  Sovereigns  !  That  after  having 
been  made  to  die  in  circumftapces  (^ignominy 
unutterable,  amidft  the  revilmgs  and  execrations 
of  (hamelefs  women,  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
moil  beautiful  princeis  the  world  ever  faw,  may  hm 
fcattered  and  infulted  by  the  loweft  tniU  that  fol- 
\ows  the  knapiack,  and  is  fubfervieat  to  the  defire» 
of  the  loweft  ruffian  in  this  camp  of  favages !    I 
believe  in  God ;  but  my  blood  runs  cold. 

If  this  unexampled  iniquity  (hall  be  added  ta 
the  other  horrors  of  France,  what  is  to  become  of 
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ttet  nation !  lElTeitts  are  in  the  hands  of  Ae  At- 
nighty.  That  league  which,  joinmg  humamty  to 
policy,  is  now  in  arms  under  the  mofl:  acoompltih'^ 
c4  ibldier  and  mah  that  Europe  has  to  booft  of; 
that  combination  juftified  at  once  by  dijty  to 
thJemfelyesi  and  by  bencTolenoe  to  odMV,  may 
have  the  poiwer  to  avenge  infulted  humanity  Of 
Ihofe  crimes  which  Tilify  and  polhite  omr  nature* 
It  may  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  continuation 
tftfaofe  crimes.  The  howlinga  of  democncy^the 
4ifinal  yells  ofthofe  troops  of  cannibals  hnnting 
in  all  dirs^ans  for  thqir  prey,  at  which  cxaBb* 
ence  kfelf  fickens  and  the  heart  of  man  dioLa^ 
way  within  him;  thefe,  perhaps,  may  ceafe  to 
i^ead  their  terrors  through  this  fpoiied  and  rava* 
ged'land.    The  earth  may  not  always  mourn,  nor 
the  heavens  above  be  black.    Darknefs  may  not 
continue  to  overlhadow  their  bounds.  Themoro^ 
31^  may  begin  to  fpread  upon  the  mountains,  and 
the  facred  influence  of  light  (Mfperfe  the  lowrin^ 
{^oom  which  now  inrefts  that  country.   Infteaddf 
the  tumult  and  din  of  their  anarchy,  the  '*  humaa 
^i^e  divine'*  may  yet  be  heard.  The  antient  fpirit 
ioay  yet  revive.   The  cry  of  Bourbon  Nqfttt  Damt4 
and  Mmntjoie  St  Denys^  mq^  again  tefound  through 
fnuice.    Yet,  after  all,  how  ihall  the  calamities^ 
be  repaired  of  this  vexed  and  ruined  nation  !  How 
long  may  it  b«!  before  ''  the  years  are  reftored, 
'*  that  the  locuft  hath  eaten  f  before  that  vegeta- 
#9n  wluch  was  opening  in  France,  under  a  pute 
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ur  toft  mild  fun,  (hall  recover  from  the  venom 
and  caok^  of  yain  fdence,  and  falfe  imperioua 
philofophy  J  fixun  the  ftarlefs  night  and  inclemeat 
fkj^  m  whofe  palpable  darknefs  and  chilling  damps^ 
every  principle  of  life  and  animation  was  loft  and 
extjoiggiihed !  Indeed,  it  is  impoifible  to  ^jat  what 
periodt  or  bj  what  means,  the  malignant  mfluenct, 
of  thofe  who  were  called  to  promote  the  happine^k 
of  thb  kingdom,  and  who  met  in  ^*  fjnod  unbe- 
nign,'*  to  fhower  down  their  curfes  upon  it,  may. 
be  either  wholly  or  partially  done  away.  It  is  a  bu 
hour  worthy  of  the  wife  and  good  ;  if  in  the  wayi 
of  Providence  the  wife  and  good  fhall  obtain  the. 
neceflary  power. 

When  I  think  of  thefe  things,  when  thefe  ftrange 
proceedings,  the&  miheard-of  enormities,  prefent- 
therofelves  to  my  mind,  I  tremble,  Gentlemen,  and. 
am  afraid.  My  eye  cannot  look  upon  them  fteadi*.^ 
ly.  My  ear  cannot  hear  them  without  afort  of  hor.^ 
ror.  With  the  firmeft  convidion  that,  as  a  body^ 
Mid  taking  you  generally  (perhaps  it  may  be  the 
cafe  even  with  every  individual);  withthis^fuU  con- 
vidHon,  that  nothingis  farther  from  your  minds  thao^ 
to  create  anyconfuiionin  the  country, nay, that  not. 
only  negatively  you  wifh  no  evil,  but  pofitively 
intend  and  wiih  to  do  a  great  good;  notwithftand- 
iiig  this,  what  has  been  done  in  France  (even  were 
what  you  hold  but  to  us  as  deikable  aa  it  is  the 
contrary)  would  lead  me,  and  I  think  Ihould  lead 
yoi^  to  o^pofe  the  adoption,  or  to  abandon,  it  if. 
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adopted,  any  fchemes  of  any  kind,  of  which  either 
the  fubllance  confills  in,  or  the  parts  in  any  way  de- 
pend upon,  abftraft  reafoning  and  fj)eculative  re- 
formation ;  I  beg  your  attention,  Gentlemen,  toi 
what  I  am  now  going  to  fay. 

Are  you  certain  that  there  are  not  any  other 
defcriptions  of  men  in  this  kingdom  who  go  (fome 
of  them  more,  and  fome  of  them  lefs,  as  among 
each  other,  but  all  of  them)  much  greater  lengths 
than  you?  Were  you  to  anfwer  me  pertly  (though 
at  the  fame  time  it  would  be  filhly )  you  might  fay : 
•*  So  much  the  better  for  us,  this  evinces  our  mo- 
**  deration/'  Butthe  replication  would  be  obvious  ; 
••  That  timiditjc  does  not  always  argue  lefs  wick- 
•*  ednefs,  and  that  degrees  of  guilt  will  never  make 
"  virtue."    You  will  therefore,  take  no  fort  of  cre- 
dit to  yourfelves  in  this  way.     You  will  not  extol 
yom:  own  honour  by  fetting  it  in  oppolition  with 
the  ignominy  of  others.     You  will  not  relieve  the 
brightncfs  of  your  own  virtue  by  the  ihade  of  thofe 
crimes  which  others  commit,  or  may  wifli  to  com- 
mit.    You  will  not  hold  out  as  the  proof  ofi  your 
own  temperance,  that  others  are  intemperate  and 
wild.    You  will  not  infift  that  we  ihpuld  conclude 
you  to  be  peaceable,  merely  becaufe  there  are 
Others  whofe  hoftility  is  indifcriminate,  ungovern- 
able and^  rancorous.     You  will  do  none  of  thefe 
things.     If  your  honour,  if  your  virtue,  if  yoiu: 
peaceablenefs,  your  moderation,  are  not  manifeft 
of  themfeivcs,  and  by  your  own  principles  and  ads,' 
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you  would  be  alhamed  (and  it  would,  befides,  be 
idle  in  you)  to  demand  that  we  fliould  hold  you 
poffefiedof  thefequalities,becaufe  others  want  them 
ftiUmore  than  you  do.  Accordingly,  upon  this  we 
can  hare  no  difpute. 

That  fuch  defcriptions  of  men  exift,  and  not  on* 
ly  eaft,  but  a<5,  we  all  know.  Indeed,  were  there 
no  other  reformers  than  you,  gentlemen,  it  would 
be  a  very  palpable  argument  againft  your  caufe. 
It  would  naturally  be  inquired,  both  why  you 
were  fo  few  in  nvunber,  and  fo  late  in  adion. 
Thofe  grievances  (it  would  be  faid)  muft  be  diffi- 
cult to  findi  which  have  been  difcovered  only  by  a 
handful  of  men.  Thofe  evils  muft  be  young  and 
recent,  which  required  an  affociation,  only  of  the 
other  day,  to  point  the  arm  of  the  public  againft 
them.  Indeed,  there  would  be  little  occafion  for 
any  aflbciation  at  all,  as  thefe  embryos  of  mifchiefs, 
thrown  out  from  the  womb  only  a  few  days  ago, 
might  be  trodden  under  the  foot,  or  cruftied  be- 
twixt the  fingers  of  thepaflenger.  Even  thofe  that 
did  not  die  a  violent  death,  had  the  chance  of  dy- . 
ing  a  natural  one;  and  not  having  had  time  to  ar- 
rive at  the  fize  or  ftrength  of  propagation,  more  of 
them  would  daily  be  going  out  of  the  world  (be- 
fides  the  original  fewnefs)  than  were  coming  intd 
it.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much  worfe  for  you, 
gentlemen,  were  there  not  (as  there  are)  other  re- 
fi^^miers.  The  exiftence  of  that  might  certainly  b€^ 
B  denied. 
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defiled  which  £o  few  had  feen,  and  which  tbefy 
few  befides  had  feen  only  fo  lately. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  a  bolder  fet  of  reformers 
are  a-field  than  you.  Their  game  is  a-foot,  and  they 
are  keen  of  the  fport.  "  A  cry  more  tmieable/* 
as  they  think,  "  was  never  halloo'd  to  nor  cheer'd 
with  horn."  And  this  being  the  cafe,  there  is 
room  for  much  and  deep  refledion  on  your  party 
gentlemen.   The  matter  is  exceedingly  ferious. 

Though  you  do  not  wifh  to  go  all  the  lengths 
that  they  do,  yet  your  condud  enables  them  to 
accomplifh  their  purpof<?s  much  more  eafily.  It 
does  worfe  than  this.  It  renders  it  almoft  impofli- 
ble  (that  is  if  you  meet  with  any  fuccefs)  that  they 
fhould  not  accomplifh  them  all,  or  nearly ;  and, 
indeed,  if  nearly  it  mull  be  all. 

That  it  renders  the  accomplifhment  of  their  pvir- 
pofe$  more  eafy,  is  very  plain,  Thefe  men,  "  in 
all  the  world's  new  faftiions  planted,'*  who  have 
"  a  mint  of  phrafes  in  their  brain,"  and  whom, 
(according  to  their  own  account)  **  fright  and 
wrong  have  chofe  as  lunpires  of  their  mutiny," 
can,  notwithllanding,  when  occafion  requires  it, 
let  themfelves  down  to  the  level  of  lefs  exalted  un- 
derftandings.  They  will  not  feek  to  be  admitted 
into  your  Society.  At  leaft,  if  any  do,  it  will  only 
be  thofe  who  are  either  honefter,  or  more  auk- 
ward  than  the  reft  in  contriving  and  executing  mif- 
chief.  But  letting  you  go  on  foftly  and  eafily^and 
feemingto  care  nothing  about  you,  they  will  fay  thus 
to  the  world,  and  a  great  part  of  the  world  indeed 
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"^  ill  fay  it  to  tliemfelves,  without  any  body  faying 
it  for  them;  they  will  fay.  Do  you  not  fee  how  well 
founded  our  complaints  of  this  fooUih  Conftitu- 
tion,  which  Englifh  bigotry  is  fo  much  attached 
to,  have  been,  when  a  part  of  the  oldEnglilh 
Whigs  themfelves,  giving  up  all  their  own  preju^ 
dices,  and  thofe  of  their  fathers,  are  now  feeking 
to  make  in  it  fuch  great  and  fignal  changes  ?  The 
evils  muft,  indeed,  be  prominent  and  grievous, 
which  have  called  forth  even  them  into  the  ranks 
of  reformation.  Not  only  their  prejudices  ihould 
be  agaihft  fuch  a  meafure  (confidered  as  in  itfelf), 
their  education,  their  habits,  and  all  the  other 
powerful  circumftances  arifing  out  of,  or  connec- 
ted with  thefe  things;  but  the  great  properties 
which  they  poflefs,  or  to  which  they  are  heirs,  the 
rank  they  hold  in  the  country,  their  whole  confe^ 
quence  and  eftimatioil,  perfonal  and  political;  all 
thefe  too,  Ihould  not  otily  not  make  them  friendly 
to  fuch  defigns,  but  ftout  and  perfevering  in  Oppo« 
fitioil  to  their  reafoAs,  nfieans,  and  ends*  It  is  no 
light  thing  that  could  have  led  fuch  men  as  they 
are  to  this  point.  The  Conftitution  mult  have  been 
rotten  to  no  fmall  degree  before  the  ilench  reach- 
ed their  noftrils.  CitiMns,ye cannow havenodoubt 
that  what  we  have  fo  long  beea  telling  you  is 
true. 

Gentlemen,  m  thid  way  your  very  virtues  are 

our  curies.    Your  property  in  the  country,  inftead 

cf  being  our  fecurity,  is  our  danger.  With  a  cruel 
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enemy  before  us  who  has  been  publifhing  mani'- 
felloes,  making  hoftile  declarations,  and  levying' 
troops  againft  us  for  years,  we  can  fee  nothing  ii> 
you  but  his  (unwilling,  perhaps,  though  fure  and 
certain)  auxiliaries.  His  manifeftoes  may  be  too 
itrong,  but  they  are  in  many  refpedts  well  found- 
ed :  His  declarations  of  hoftility  may  be  ranco- 
rous, but  they  are  in  the  main  juft.  His  levy- 
ing troops  of  all  forts  (republicans,  atheifts,  fana- 
tics) may  be  dangerous,  but  it  is  only  by  a- 
bandoning  part  of  our  Conflitution  that  we  cair 
drive  the  danger  from  us.  But  with  this  the  ene-" 
my  will  be  extremely  well  contented.  Like  all 
<ither  crafty  conquerors,  he'will  wait  till  you  have 
rendered  his  conqueft  more  eafy.  While  you  are 
in  the  ad  of  demoliftiing  wKiat  difpleafes  you,  he 
will  then  (without  either  aiking  your  leave  or 
ours)  come  and  demolifh  what  difpleafes  him*. 
And  Ihould  you  then  give  us  that  defence  which 
you  refufe  to  give  us  now,  it  would  be  but  of  little 
avail.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  able  then,  eve^ 
to  defend  yourfelves.  At  the  bell  it  will  be  a  war 
between  reformers,  and  the  only  chance  the  coun- 
try will  then  have 'for  falvation  is,  that  you  fhould 
all  perilh  together.  Gentlemen,  I  wifh  you  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

I  know  that  every  thing  has  two  handles.  You 
fay,  that  becaufe  there  are  bad  men  feeking  re- 
formation, there  ihould  be  good  men  feeking  it 
Kkewife;  I  never  could  fee  any  fenfe  in  this  obfer- 
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VBtion.  XJndoubtedly,  the  more  that  fcek,  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  finding,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  bad  have  great  occaiion  here  both  to 
feek  and  find.  If  they  would  reform  themfelves, 
inftead  of  the  Conftitution,  it  would  be  better 
both  for  you  and  for  us.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  me,  >hat  in  what  you  fey  there  is  any  reafon, 
&rther  than  that  the  good  fhould  not  be  outdone 
by  the  bad  in  the  purfuit  of  any  laudable  objed; 
diough,  at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
it  is  no  great  recommendation  of  the  objed, 
that  the  bad  are  eager  to  obtain  it,  and  fet  the  ex- 
ample of  the  fearch.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  wild  fchemes  of  change  being  abroad, 
you  ought  firft  to  take  feciirity  againft  the  ene- 
mies oftbe  Conftitution  in  wbolt^  before  you  proceed 
to  amend  it  in  parts*  When  by  declarations  in 
Parliament  (fuch  of  you  as  are  there),  when  by 
arguments  in  writing  (fuch  of  you  as  take  upoa 
you  to  inftrud  the  pubhc),  when  by  all  forts  of 
lawful  and  proper  means  ufed,  upon  all  lawful  and 
IMToper  occafions,  you,  as  a  body,  and  as  in* 
diyiduals,  have  ^{countenanced  and  driven  a- 
way  the  promoters  of  thefe  defigns,  and  their 
mifchievous  opinions,  it  may  then  come  to  be 
a  fair  queftion  with  you  upon  the  merits  of  the 
changes  you  yourfelves  propofe,  and  the  meliora ' 
tions  you  mean  to  introduce.  But  till  then,  and 
dll  this  wicked  fadion  is  rooted  out  of  the  coun- 
txj^  I  fay  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  as  dan- 
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gerom  to  tis  as  they  are ;  and  it  will  be  no  confo*^ 
lation  to  Us  that  in  the  end  you  may  be  opprefled 
and  perfecuted  by  them  as  much  as  we  may  be« 
It  is  firft  of  all  necefiary  that  we  be  fecure  before 
we  begin  tbefe  operations  (my  argument  here  aU 
lows  them  to  be  wife  and  beneficial),  which  give 
openings  to  a  watchful  and  determined  foe.  Sup* 
pofing  your  reformations  were  to  be  the  beginning 
of  that  golden  age,  abbut  which  the  fweet  fingers 
of  democracy  are  now  always  tuning  their  harps; 
fuppofing  the  peife^on  of  man  is  at  band,  and 
the  millennium  to  commence  immediately  after 
your  labours;  with  all  this  you  muft  take  care 
(and  indeed  the  more  for  all  this)  that  your  glo-- 
rious  toils  be  not  rendered  abortive,  or  your  grandl 
fchemes,  from  Inftruments  of  good,  be  turned  into 
engines  of  evil.  Satan  is  boimd  hand  and  foot 
before  the  reign  of  the  faints  begins. 

Gentlemen,  I  coiild  reafon  with  you  at  great 
length  upon  this  matter.  But  I  have  faid  enough, 
Befides  (to  make  an  honeft  confeflion  once  for 
all),  I  am  not  very  fond  of  mere  argument.  1 
know  that  while  I  have  reafon  on  my  fide,  yet 
reafon  is  a  fruitful  mother  of  reafonings,  and  that 
thefe  are  always  a  divided  family.  More  than  this, 
it  is  ^c  difeafe  of  France,  and  you  have  heard 
enough  from  me  to  know  that  I  will  confider  this 
as  no  reconmiendation.  Indeed,  it  has  always 
been  the  difeafe  there.  Voltaire  (I  remember) 
intitules  one  of  his  chapters,  '*  Candide  et  Martin 
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^f^rocbent  les  cotes  de  France  et  raifoimerU^ 
Since  the  time  of  Martin  and  Candide,  matters 
have,  in  this  refpedl,  become  much  worfe ;  as  they 
have  done  in  others.  Long  ago  it  ufed  to  be  faid 
that  it  was  eaiier  to  find  monks  than  reafons. 
Fiance,  which  (as  its  panegy rifts  tells  us)  is  form- 
ed to  contradid  all  former  maxims,  has  mpft  cer-^ 
tainly  and  veritably  contradifted  this* 

But  I  will  give  you  fomething  better  than  rea-r 
fons,  better  at  any  time,  and  cfpecially  better  in 
this  feafon  of  abundance,  when  the  marlcet  is  fo 
overftocied,  and  they  are  confequently  of  fo  little 
value.  I  will  give  you  an  authority  which  you 
will  not  difown ;  an  authority  to  which  you  will 
fubmit  with  the  moft  implicit  reverence.  I  wili^ 
give  you  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke. 

I  am  very  ferious,  Gentlemen.  It  is  not  indeed 
of  that  Mr.  Burke  who  has  utvwhig^d  himfelf  (a 
phrafe,  I  have  been  told,  that,  with  much  the  fame 
juftice,  was  ufed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fox 
on  the  bufineds  of  the  Regency)  by  that  heretical 
publication  which  your  inquifition  hath  fo  folemn« 
ly  condemned.  It  is  the  Mr.  Burke  of  better  times<> 
the  afTociate,  or  the  mafter  of  you  all.  It  is  the  Mr. 
Burke,  that  a  member  of  your  committee,  and  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  (whom  the  phantom  of  French 
liberty  has  to  my  great  grief,  and  I  hope  foon  to  his 
alfo,  led  far  far  aftray)  .  charadlerifes  as  all  that 
your  moft  ardent  prayers  could  defire  in  the  mo- 
Bieots  of  your  greateft  enthufiafm.  It  is  ^  the 
B  4  *•  corret 
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^'  correfpondent,  of  Franklin,  the  champion  of  A- 
'*  merica,  the  enlightened  advocate  of  humanity 
and  freedom  *.*' 

Of  thefo  three  epithets  (this  tiara  of  liberty  pla- 
ced by  my  friend  upon  Mr.  Burke's  head)  I  Ihall 
take  the  laft,  as  both  the  bed  in  itfelf^and  the  beft 
itiited  to  the  prefeot  purpofe. 

The  enlightened  advocate  of  humanity  and  fiee* 
dom,  about  24  years  ago  (in  '*  Obfervations  on  a 
late  State  of  the  Nation")  fpoke  as  follows. 

He  is  talking  of  fome  plans  of  reformation  pro* 
pofed  by  the  writer^  whofe  fentiments  he  was  com- 
l>ating.  The  enlightened  advocate  of  humanity 
and  freedom,  fays : 

'*  I  pais  over  here  all  confiderations  how  &r  fuch 

^*  a  fyftem  will  be  an  improvement  of  our  Confti- 

•*  tution,  according  to  any  found  theory.    Not 

*'  that  I  mean  to  condemn  fuch  fpeculative  in-« 

^*  quiries  concerning  this  great  obje£t  of  the  na- 

**  tional  attention.    They    may    tend   to  cleaf 

^  doubtful  points,  and  poffibly  may  lead»  as  they 

**  have  often  done,  to  real  improvements.  What  I 

*t  objed  to  it  is  their  introduction  into  a  difcourfe 

**  relating  to  the  immediate  ftate  of  our  affairs,  and 

•*  recommending  plans  of  pradical  government. 

**  In  this  view  I  fee  nothing  in  them  but  what  is 

'*  ufual  with  the  author,  an  attempt  to  raife  dif- 

**  content  in  the  people  of  England,  to  balance 

**  thofe  difcontents  the  meafures  of  his  friends  had 

**  already 
•  Vlndkiai  Gallics,  page  337. 
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'*  already  r&ifed  ih  America,  What  other  reafon 
"  can  he  hayc  for  fuggefling  that  we  are  not  hap- 
*'  py  enough  to  enjoy  a  fufBcicnt  number  of  vo  - 
"  ten  m  England?  I  believe  that  mod  fober 
"  thinkers  on  thb  fubjeft,  are  rather  of  opinion 
"  that  our  fault  i$  on  the  other  fide,  and  that  it 
•*  would  be  more  in  the  fpirit  of  bur  Conftitution, 
"  and  more  agreeable  to  the  pattern  of  our  beft 
"  laws,  by  lefiening  the  number,  to  add  to  the 
**  weight  and  independency  of  our  voters.  And 
"  truly,  confidering  the  iramenfc  and  dangerous* 
"  charge  of  eledions,  the  proftitute  and  daring  ve- 
**  nality,  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  idlenefsr 
**  and  proffigacy  of  the  lower  fort  of  voters,  no 
"  prudent  man  would  propofe  to  increafe  fuch  an 
"  evil,  if  it  be,  a3 1  fear  it  is,  out  of  our  power  to 
"  adminifter  to  it  ^ny  remedy.  The  author  pro* 
"  pofes  nothing  further.  Jf  he  has  any  improve- 
'*  ments  that  may  balance  or  may  lellen  this  in- 
"  convenience,  he  has  thought  proper  to  keep 
^  them,  as  ufual,  in  his  own  breaft.  Since  he  has 
"  been  fo  referved,  I  fhould  have  wifhed  he  had 
"  been  as  cautious  with  regard  to  the  projeft  itfelf : 
"  Firft,  becaufe  he  obferves  juftly,  that  his  fcheriie, 
'*  however  it  might  improve  the  platform,  can  add 
"  nothing  to  the  authority  of  the  legiflature;  much 
"  I  fear  it  will  have  a  contrary  operation :  for,  au- 
"  thority  depending  on  opinion,  at  leaft  as  much 
"  as  on  duty,  an  idea  circulated  among  the  people 
^^  that  our  Conftitution  is  not  fo  perfed  as  it  ought. 
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**  to  be,  before  you  arc  fure  of  mending  il,  is  a. 
**  certain  method  of  leflening  it  in  the  public  opi- 
•*  nion.  Of  this  irreverent  opinion  of  Parliament, 
**  the  author  himfelf  complains  in  one  part  of  his 
**  book ;  and  he  endeavours  to  increafe  it  in  the 
«*  other. 

"  Has  he  well  confidered  what  an  immenfe 
**  operation  any  change  in  our  Conftitution  is  ? 
•*  How  many  difcuilions,  parties,  and  paifions,  it 
•*  will  neceflarHy  excite;  and  when  you  open  it  to 
♦*  inquiry  in  one  part,  where  the  inquiry  will 
**  Hop  ?  Experience  Ihews  us  that  no  time  can  be 
^  fit  for  fuch  changes,  but  a  time  of  general  con- 
•*  fufion,  when  good  men  fending  every  thing  al- 
••  ready  broke  up,  think  it  right  to  take  advantage 
**  of  the  opportunity  of  fuch  derangement,  in  fa- 
"  vour  of  an  tifeful  alteration.  Perhaps  a  time  of 
**  the  greateft  fecurity  and  tranquillity,  both  at 
"  home  and  abroad,  may  Ukewife  be  fit;  but 
**  will  the  author  affirm  this  to  be  jufl  fuch  a  time? 
^  Transferring  an  idea  of  military  to  civil  pru- 
**  dence,  he  ought  to  know  how  dangerous  it  is 
"  to  make  an  alteration  of  yoxu:  difpofition  m  the 
**  face  of  an  enemy." 

There  can  be  nothing  more,  diredUy  than  this 
.  in  the  very  face  of  your  enterprifes,  gentlemen. 
It  would  be  nothing  at  all  to  have  met  fuch  paf- 
fages  in  the  book  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
It  is  not  read  in  your  churches.  But  the  book 
from  which  the  paflages  I  have  given  you  are 

taken^ 
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taken,  is  canonical  beyond  queftion.  It  is  reaDy^ 
(taken  altogether)  an  unlucky  bufinefs  this.  And 
to  exprefs  himfelf  fo  very  ftrongly  too.  It  is  no- 
thing at  all  (indeed  it  was  to  be  expeAedJ  that 
in  the  book  on  the  Revolution  he  fhould  not  talk 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  caufe  of  reform;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, gentlemen,  were  you  to  read  that  book, 
you  would,  unqucftiouably,bc  very  much  furprifed 
at  the  following  among  other  paflages  fcattered 
through  it.  Mr.  Burke  fays  there,  that  "  a  State 
*^  without  the  means  of  fome  change,  is  without  the 
**  means  of  its  confervation.  Without  fuch  means 
"  it  might  even  riik  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  theCon- 
*'  ftitution  which  it  wiihed  the  moft  religioufly  to 
"  preferve,**  Again  he  fays:  "  Adifpofitiontopre- 
"  ferve,  and  an  ability  to'improVb,taken  together, 
"  would  be  my  flandard  of  a  Statefman."  And 
in  another  place  he  Hill  fays :  "  I  would  not  ex- 
"  elude  alteration  neither,  but  even,  when  I  chan-^ 
'*  ged  it  fhould  be  to  preferve.  I  fliould  be  led  to 
"  my  remedy  by  a  great  grievance.  In  what  I 
"  did  I  fhould  follow  the  example  of  our  ancef- 
"  tors.  I  would  make  the  reparation  as  nearly 
"  as  poffi'ble  in  the  ftyle  of  the  building."  This 
is  not  recommending  nor  enforcing  (to  be  fure) 
the  immediate  neceffityof  reformation,  nor  in- 
deed talking  of  it  in  any  warm  or  preffing  man- 
ner. But  in  fuch  a  work  (as  has  been  faid)  this 
was  nothing,  And  no  other  could  be  expedled. 
Yet  he  adnuts  enough  to  juftify  doing  a  good  deal 
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the  reforming  way,  much  more  than  at  the  period 
when  he  was  the  enlightened  advocate  of  humani- 
ty and  freedom.  His  counfels  in  that  charadier 
are  wholly  adverfe  to  your  views  and  operations. 
I  fee  no  way,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  do  but  to 
give  him  up  at  both  periods,  unlefs  you  be  of  the 
mind  that  his  modem  conceifions  make  amends 
for  his  antient  oppofition. 

But  I  am  afraid  this  will  fcarcely  be  the  cafe. 
In  the  book  on  the  Revolution  he  does,  no  doubt, 
talk  more  favourably  of  reform,  than  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  early  days,  from  which  the  paflages 
you  have  read  are  quoted.  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however  ftrange  it  may  be.  Yet  upon  a  clofe 
examination  they  will  be  found  (like  all  the  other 
writings  and  all  the  other  conduct  of  this  gentle- 
man) to  be  confident  and  the  fame.  There  is  no 
other  way  for  you  than  to  give  him  up  at  both 
periods. 

The  real  lover  of  his  country  will  give  him  up  at 
neither.  He  will  treafure  up  the  dodrines  of  both 
periods  in  his  mind;  he  will  pradlife  their  leflbns, 
and  he  will  teach  them  to  his  children.  By  doc- 
trines like  thefe  we  have  obtained  all  our  blellings ; 
by  dodrines  like  thefe  we  might  have  avoided 
all  our  evils.  Neither  cheriihing  error  from  ftub- 
bdmefs,  nor  courting  novelty  from  levity,  we 
ihould  fuffer  neither  from  inveterate  abufe,  nor 
from  unprincipled  change.  The  repairers  of  our 
Conftitution   (when  repair  was  needed)  would 

work 
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work  by  line  and  plummet,  and  not  according  to 
the  childifli  vagaries  of  infantine  policy.  We 
(hould  not  have  tiny  houfes  made  of  cards  to  a- 
mufe  the  overgrown  babies  of  philofophy,  held  to-: 
gether  by  no  cement,  and  fcarcely  even  a  pretty 
ihew.  We  fliould  not  through  a  criminal  indifference 
(which  I  have  too  often  heard  nicknamed  mode- 
ration) aUow  its  principles  to  be  violated  by  wick- 
ed men,  and  its  maxims  and  pradices  negleded 
and  perverted.  Love  to  the  Conftitution  would 
make  us  watch  over  it  as  a  lover  would  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  his  millrefs.  Love  to  the  Con- 
ftitution would  prevent  us  from  Ijbrutinifing  too 
narrowly  its  defedls,  as  true  love  finds  charms  in 
thofe  little  imperfedlions  that  always  enhance  and 
fometimes  create  the  very  firft  beauties.  Not  liv- 
ing only  for  ourfelves,  we  fliould  not  have  the  bafe 
felfiftmefs  to  poftpone  the  interefts  and  the  melio- 
ration of  the  State  to  our  own  eafe  and  advantage; 
aor  that  other  felfiflmefs,  mean,  yet  proud,  and 
more  criminal  by  far,  and  more  dangerous,  which 
prefers  our  own  fantafies,  our  own  power,  our  own 
fame,  our  refentments,  the  gratification  of  our  am- 
bition, and  the  luft  of  diftindion,  to  the  fettled  te- 
nor, to  the  regulated  order,  to  the  permanent  har- 
mony of  the  community*  Schemes  of  reform,  I . 
am  afraid  (when  they  are  not  the  offspring  of 
Iheer  duUnefs,  which  very  frequently  happens),  arc 
for  the  moft  part  only  one  of  the  rounds  in  the  lad- 
der, both  of  low  and  high  ambition.     When  they 

are 
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are  not  fo,  they  always  announce  themfelves  by  A  ' 
firm  moderation,  by  a  fearfulnefs  to  take  away^ 
which  might  be  called  cowardice,  did  not  courage 
appear  blended  with  reverence  j  but  above  all,  by 
giving  no  inlet  to  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
Conftitution,  and  by  working  only  in  that  feafon 
when  their  ftratagems  can  be  fully  feen,  and  when 
you  have  the  certain  means  of  overthrowing  them. 
He  makes  a  common  caufe  with  the  adverfary  who 
ads  otherwife. 

It  is  thus,  gentlemen,  that  whether  we  confult 
leafon  ot  authority,  the  conclufion  which  arifes  is 
the  Xamej  that  your.aflbciation,  with  its  declared 
purpofes  (fo  far  as  they  are  declared),  facilitates, 
at  le?il,  and  indeed  almoft  accomplilhes,  the  de- 
figns  of  thofe  who  are  the  commoti  enemies  of  us 
all;  while  your  rank,  your  property,  and  your  fair 
reputations,  inftead  of  adding  to  our  fecurity,  in- 
creafe  our  danger. 

It  is  poflible,  indeed,  to  get  the  better  in  part  of 
this  otherwife  inevitable  conclufion,  by  fuppofing 
you  influenced,  not  by  confiderations  of  honour, 
but  leagued  for  purpofes  as  wicked  as  the  other 
revolutionifts  of  the  day.  In  this  cafe  there  ^ould 
be  lefs  danger ;  much  lefs.  There  is  virtue  and 
courage  enough  in  the  country,  if  once  any  open 
formidable  attack  is  made,  to  overthrow  its  authors, 
and  crulh  its  principles  for  ever ;  with  fome  lofs 
(it  may  be  true),  arjd  fome  confufion,  but  a  lofs 
foon  and  eafily  repaired,  and  a  confufion  which 
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will  quickly  give  place  to  order.  Againft  evil  dd^ 
figns  we  will  be  on  our  guard.  But  to  you  We 
can  afcribc  no  bad- intentions  whatever.  And 
there  again  (it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated),  it  is 
there  that  our  danger  lies. 

Thus  without  at  all  examining  the  principles 
upon  which  your  aflbciation  proceeds,  without 
confidering  whether  your  plans  are  well  laid  in  po- 
licy, and  fufficiently  fafe  in  the  execution;  allow- 
ing even  that  in  thefe  refpeds  no  objeAion  could 
poflibly  be  made  to  your  proceedings,  yet  on  this 
preliminary  ground  alone,  it  is  clearly  made  out 
that  for  the  prefent  you  ought  to  abandon  your 
aflbciation. 

There  is  another  preliminary  matter  alfo.  I 
queftion  much,  gentlemen  (or  rather  I  do  not 
queftion  at  all),  whether  you  are  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  by  (what  is  much  ftronger) 
the  eflential  principles  of  the  Conftitution,  to  en- 
ter into  any  fuch  aflbciated  body. 


I  had  laid  down  my  pen,  to  write  no  more.  I 
have  refumed  it,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
after  fome  interval.  The  news  from  Paris.  It 
was  all  in  my  mind,  and  even  more.  But  Oh ! 
God,  what  is  imagination  to  reality ! 

,     I  write 
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.  I  write  on,  juft  now,  without  knowing  whether 
1  ihall  ever  publifh  this  or  no.  Perhaps  it  may  lie 
.by  me.negleded,  like  many  other  things  on  this 
miferable  Revolution.  I  am  not  in  a  capacity  at 
prefent  to  judge  what  fhould  be  done  with  what  I 
am  writing.  But  I  fhall  write  on.  I  can  only 
:drive  away  thought  by  thinking. 

As  to  the  law,  there  is  little  queftion  that  in 
ftridhiefs  of  conftrudion,  your  affociation,  gentle- 
men, might  be  held  as  £editious,  and  perhaps 
as  treafonable.  At  the  fame  time  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  will 
cvtT  be  charged  upon  you.  There  were  aflbcia^ 
tions  of  a  fimilar  nature  all  over  the  country  not 
many  years  ago.  The  arm  of  the  law  was  never 
lifted  up  againft  them.  The  found  fenie,  and  that 
cnhghtened  policy  which  enters  fo  clofely  into 
the  very  nature  of  our  Conftitution,  as  to  be  the 
neceflary  rule  even  of  the  word  cabinets,  has  al-* 
ways  prevented,. and  always  will  prevent,  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  or  even  its  fpirit  (confidering  law, 
if  the  expreflion  do  not  appear  ftrange,  merely  in 
a  legal  view),  from  at  any  time  being  introduced 
under  circumftances,  or  for  purpofes,  in  which  its 
employment,  if  notqueftionable,mightbe  danger- 
ous, though  fecure  might  be  doubtful,  and  though 
neither  dangerous  nor  doubtful,  inigh(  be  wholly 
inefficacious.  When  Lord  Thurlow  (he  was  then 
Attorney  General)  faid  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
(not  as  a  meafure  he  would  advife,  but  as  what  he 

might 
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might  do)  thftC  he  could  take  away  the  chgtut  dl 
tYtry  colony  in  Americ^a  hy  z,fcire  facias^  he  laid 
wfaatwatinfinitdybeneathfais  underftanding;  \rl0t 
(no  it  could  not  then  irritate,  things  were  gone  toa 
&r  for  that,  it  could  only  excite  laughter) ;  hut 
what  £iid  eren  more  early  would  have  been  equaU 
\j  inefficacious  to  ftrike  tenor,  as  it  would  have 
been  certain  to  produce  lafting  alienation*.  That, 
however,  was  produced  by  other  means.  When 
in  the  lame  manner  another  lawyer  dated  that  A- 
nerica  wae  reprefented  in  Parliament,  becaufe  the 
cdonieB  were  part  and  pertinent  of  the  manor  of 
£aft-Giftenwich,and  accordingly  had  thetwomem* 
hers  for  Kent  as  their  kni^ts  of  the  (hire;  nobo- 
dy could  think  that  there  was  any  great  wifiiom  in 
ihe  obfervation.  Yet  this  theory  of  reprefentation 
was  not  more  filly  and  abfurd,  than  it  was  foolifh 
and  criminal  to  fpeak  about  drawing  up  an  indidl^ 

C  ment 

*  I  am  forry  Lord  Thurlowis  out  of  power,  chiefly  becaufe 
I  have  happened  to  msrke  this  obfervation.  I  am  fure  it  is  not 
*  dSdated  by  h}s  beiog  no  longer  in  a  place  of  authority  \  and  a« 
Iktle  does  it  proceed  from  aoy  jgnorance  of  his  ftrong  nafetfw 
line  taienKt.  His  being  out  of  power,  however^  ha»  affaredly 
made  a  great  change.       *  *  *  *  ♦ 

*  «  «  Ik  %  4fc«  « 

^  ^  ^  I  had  here  put  a  moil  ftriking  exam- 

ple of  this.  I  have  taken  it  out  after  it  was  printed.  It  al- 
luded to  a  charader  otfaerwife  of  much  excdlcnce  \  but  who 
liad  here  (if  it  indeed  be  he)  finned  in  my  mind  much.  Had 
I  permitted  the  pafiage  to  ftand,  I  would  have  finned  alio. 
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ment  ag^nft  a  whole  people.  Mere  lawyers  (I 
9m  veiy  far  (rem  placing  Lord  Thuriow  altogether 
in  this  deicription)  are  iK)t  men  to  govern  an  em« 
pire ;  and  much  excellence  as  there  is  in  the  profef* 
fion  in  this  country  (perha[>$  more  excellence  than 
in  any  profelfion^or  than  in  all  the  other  profeflions, 
yi  it)  yetit  jdoes  not  always  fumiih  a  Somers  and  a 
^amden.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  learned  and  con^ 
ilitutional  lawyers  in  England  feems  much  on  tho 
decline.  What  may  be  the  reafons  Icannottell;  but 
the  thing  is  evident.  In  Scotland  I  think  X  fee  the 
beginnings  (through  an  abufe  of  or  rather  from 
the  neceflaiy  confequences  of  the  modem  rights 
of  men)  by  which  the  moft  learned  body,  except 
the  Church  of  England,  that  has  been  in  Europe  for 
thefe  many  centuries  (the  Eaculty  of  Advocates), 
sure  likely  to  become,  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafure, 
a  fufficiently  unlearned  body  alfo.  The  day 
yjfhta  that  happens,  will  be  a  day  of  very  great  lois 
to  Scotland.  Yet  it  is  certainly  ftill  a  dittant  day, 
and  may  be  ealily  made  more  fo.  As  far,  unquef- 
tionably,as  depends  upon  me,  X  fball  do  my  duty 
in  this  refped,  as  I  have  done  heretofore  y  with 
little  power  indeed,  but  with  great  perfeverance. 

I  am  wandering  however,  and  (perhaps  for  more 
reafons  than  thofe  of  mere  criticifm)  my  wan* 
dering  will  not  be  eafily  excufed-  The  law  af- 
furedly  will  not  take  hold  of  you.  Yet,  that,  Gen- 
tlemen, may  be  no  good  reafon  for  doing  any 
thing  againlt  the  law.    (t  is  only  great  and  urgent 
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necdfity  that  can  excufe  it«    I  do  not  think  yoA 
have  that  to  plead. 

You  fee  that  I  do  not  talk  to  you  in  that  GOf 
cant  whieh  you  and  your  friends  (I  beg  pardon 
for  the  expreifion  I  have  ufed,  but  I  cannot  help 
it)  employ  againft  that  noble  and  generous  com* 
bination  entered  into  for  the  pre&rration  of 
France,  or  at  leaft  of  humanity  in  Europe.  You 
&y  (and  indeed  Dr.  Parr  has  declaimed  with  fury 
upon  it,  and,  I  believe,  alfo  my  friend)  that  this 
cruikde  (fo  you  qualify  it)  is  monftrous  and  wick-« 
ed,  and  deftroys  the  independence  of  nations^ 
Gentlemen,  I  am  as  great  a  friend  to  the  perfonal 
independence  of  States  and  kingdoms,  as  I  am  td 
the  perfonal  liberty  of  private  individuals,  the  on- 
ly liberty  thati  ever  thought  much  worth  the  con- 
tending for ;  that  other  liberty  (which  is  the  mif* 
trefs  of  the  moderns)  being  always,  in  my  eftima- 
tion,  a  means  to  fecure  the  firft,  and  not  in  itfelf 
an  end,  as  the  wife  in  our  days  have  made  it ;  dif- 
carding  at  the  fame  time  all  concern  for  any  thing 
elfe,  as  wholly  below  the  dignity  of  their  thinking. 
With  thefe  fentunefits,  it  is  not  likely  thatI  (hould 
approve  of  any  thing  which  attacks  or  eUdangei^a 
the  independence  of  nations.  But  I  muft  at  the 
fame  time  fay,  that  I  fhould  fhink  of  myfelf  mod 
meanly^  if,  at  a  period  when  the  rights  of  mah^^ 
nature  itfelf,  when  the  exiftence  of  all  morality,  of 
all  religion^  of  all  civil  t>olity,  of  all  human  fenti'- 
m^t  and  feeling,  was  in  danger  <^f  total  fubv6N 
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fton ;  if,  at  a  time  when  dodtrines  of  rebellion,  a^- 
theifm,  and  murder  were  openly  propagated,  and 
when  the  prafticesithemfelves  were  as  univerfal  as 
the  doftrines,  when  it  was  taught  to  be  cowardly 
and  criminal  to  deny  that  ends  juftified  means,  and 
when  guilty  ends  were  accompllfhed  by  means 
ftill  more  .barbarous  and  guilty,  when  throwing 
off  even  the  common  nature  of  men,  a  whole  na- 
tion had  turned  their  country  into  the  hell  of  Eu- 
rope, had  lighted  up  in  it  every  where  their  infer- 
nal fires,  and,  dancing  in  horrid  circles  around 
thefe  furnaces,  caft  in  their  vidims  to  be  devoured 
by  the  flames,  amidft  ihrieks  and  yells,  and  ftill 
more  dreadful  fongs  of  diabolic  exultation,  feafting 
on  the  agonies  of  the  tormented,  and  applauding 
with  wild  joy  the  ikill  of  the  tormentors,  while 
fwarms  of  the  fame  impure  fpirits,  ever  on  the 
wing,  and  darkening  the  air,  were  continually  paf- 
fing  to  and  fro,  the  meflengers,  in  all  diredions,  of 
evil  and  woe,  and  fad  calamity,  wandering  over 
the  whole  earth  to  feduce  its  inhabitants,  ftirring 
up  the  people  of  all  kindoms  to  pollute  themfelves 
with  the  fame  crimes,  and  fhare  with  them  in  the 
fame  abominations,  to  be  faithlefs  to  their  fove- 
reigns,  and  rebellious  to  their  God,  to  caft  off*  all 
natural  affedion  for  parents,  for  children,  for 
wives,  for  friends  and  relations  of  all  forts  and  de- 
fcriptions,  to  make  them  even  pafe  through  their 
fires  (if  that  was  neceflary)  to  the  Moloch  of  their 
liberty,  while  the  cries  of  nature  fliould  be  over-' 
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powered  and  funk  in  the  noife  of  their  fmntic  ci- 
vic hymns,  and  the  clafh  and  din  of  their  new  ar* 
mour  of  murder ;  in  fuch  terrible  circumilances  of 
this  unhappy  land;  in  fuch  imminent  danger  of  its 
flames  reaching  and  blafting  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  of  the  whole  mafs  of  its  civilization  being 
covered  for  ages  by  the  burning  torrent  iflliing 
from  this  volcano,  whofe  foundations  were  deep  as 
hell ;  in  fuch  a  terrible,  in  fo  unheard  of  a  fitua- 
tion,  when  the  fate  of  mankind,  (yes,  there  is  no 
queition  of  it,  when)  the  very  exiftence  of  the 
race  of  man,  his  feelings,  his  reafon,  his  name,  de- 
pended upon  prompt,  decided,  wife,  firm,  bold, 
ftrong,  and  united  meafures ;  when  this  'was  the 
cafe,  that  man  would  deferve  to  be  thought  mean* 
ly  of  indeed  (however  refolute  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  kingdoms),  who  hearing  the 
found  of  this  mighty  tempeft,  knowing  what  it 
had  overthrown,  what  it  was  likely  to  tear  up  in 
its  fury,  and  to  fwallow  in  its  overfpreading  fweep, 
could  have,  in  a  feafon  fo  awful,  either  liftened  to 
others  when  talking,  or  have  talked  himfelf,  about 
the  diflficulties  of  public  law,  and  how  far  it  could 
derogate  from  or  warrant  a  combination  to  pre? 
fcrve  all  law,  all  fociety,  all  the  human  race  itfelf, 
the  deftrudion  of  which  was  attempted  by  an  ac- 
tivity almoft  equal  to  the  wickednefs  by  which 
that  adtivity  was  produced.  It  is  truly  ftrange 
that  in  an  age  which  thinks  nothing  of  diflblving 
communities  at  will,  to  produce  fome  given  good, 
pr  feme  given  evil,  there  Ihould  be  men  (and  thefe 
C3  men 
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men  approviBg  too,  in  part  or  in  whole,  thefc  very 
dodrines)  who  ftop  fliort  like  a  reftive  horfe,  as 
foon  as  the  comer  of  thek  eye  difbems  fome  quid- 
dity of  public  law.  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  no  friend 
to  anarchy,  has  told  us  again  and  again  in  his  book 
on  the  Revolution,  that  anarchy  may  be  juilified 
by  neceffity.  Y^t  the  neceffity  of  which  Mr, 
Burke  talks,  can  only  be  a  neceffity  refulung  froni 
oppreffion.  The  necel^ty  of  which  I,  have  been 
fpeaking,  is  infinitely  ftronger  than  any  proceed- 
ing from  the  duty  to  refift  tyrants,,  or  to  do  away 
great  abufes.  It  is  the  neceffity  of  preferving  fo- 
ciety  and  man.  And  thefe  men  call  us  to  the 
chair  of  the  profeflbr  of  public  law  when  the  fire 
is  at  our  dwellings. 

At  the  fame  time  juftice  ought  to  be  done  to 
virtuous  deeds,  when  abufed  by  wicked  or  mifta- 
ken  men.  It  is  certain  that  pofterity  will  admire 
the  moderation  of  the  fovereigns  who  have  formr 
ed  this  unigui.  To  me  it  is  really  wonderful. 
Their  declarations  are  fo  guarded,  and  fo  put  up* 
pn  common  acknowledged  maxims  of  State,  that 
as  precedents  of  public  law  they  give  an  addition-^ 
Ia1  fecurity  for  the  independence  of  kingdoms. 

It  has  really  given  me  great  pain  that  Dr.  Parr 
(hould  have  exprefled  himfelf  about  this  matter  as 
|ie  has  done,  fo  wildly  and  fo  ignorantly.  I  am 
not  a  little  afflidled  that  his  fentiments,  in  general, 
with  regard  to  France  fhould  be  what  they  are. 
They  certainly  are  not  wh^t  they  fhould  be.  Per- 
haps 
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"haps  the  late  events  may  have  made  the  Dcx^or 
change  bis  mind.  But  this  will  be  no  excufe.  All 
the  evils  done,  or  that  can  be  done,  exifted  in  the 
principles.  Befides,  though  the  murders  in  Pari^ 
are  more  known,  and  the  bloody  banner  of  demo- 
cracy is  now  chiefly  waving  there,  yet  the  murders 
have  been  nearly  as  £ivageand  as  niunerous  in  the 
other  parts  of  that  miferable  nation,  now  for  three 
accurfed  years.  The  beverage  of  human  blood 
has  been  long  known.  The  conquerors  of  the 
Baftile  were  the  firft,  and  as  ravenous  cannibals  as 
any  that  have  incceeded  them.  The  Dodor, 
therefore,  is  equally  inexcufeable  on  a  view  of 
fafls  as  Upon  a  confideration  of  principles. 

I  am  forry  too  that  this  reverend  gentleman  fhould 
have  found  himfelf  obliged  to  differ  fo  widely  from 
Mr.  Burke.  A  man  comes  under  a  moft  facr^ 
obligation  by  giving  public  praiie  to  another  man. 
I  am  not  fure  but  it  is  a  tie  more  binding  than 
even  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred.  To  be 
obliged  pubUcly  to  blame  a  man,  whofe  panegyric 
you  have  publicly  pronounced,  muft  neceflarily 
.throw  that  man  (unlels  there  be  circumilances  of 
very  powerful  countetaftion)  into  great  difgrace 
in  the  public  opinion.  The  accufations  of  an 
enemy  are  weighed.  Even  thofe  of  a  perfon  jud- 
ged indifferent  are  not  admitted  without  fome 
proof.  But  when  your  panegyrift  becomes  your 
accufer,  belief  itfelf  is  foreftalled.  How  deeply 
then  ought  we  to  coniider  before  inflijfting  uppx^ 
C  4  oni; 
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one  of  whom  we  once  thought  well,  fo  cruel  and 
fo  irreparable  an  injury !  It  can  be  warranted  by 
nothing  but  conviftion  the  moft  deliberate,  and 
duty  the  mod  imperious.  And  even  then,  in  the 
breaft  moft  fteeled  with  rigid  virtue,  the  conflift 
will  be  great.  To  him  whofe  fortitude  is  lefs 
Spartan,  and  whofe  heart  is  acceffible  here  and 
there  to  human  weaknefs,  it  will  be  a  moft  uneafy 
and  diftrefsful  fituation.  It  is  a  hard  thing  a  com- 
bat of  duties. 

I  repeat  it,  that  it  has  given  me  much  pain  that 
Dr.  Parr  has  been  placed  in  thefe  ftraits.  If  after 
all  it  has  done  no  harm  to  Mr.  Burke,  it  muft  do 
much  difcredit  to  Dr.  Parr.  Certamly  not  to  his 
heart.  At  leaft  it  will  never  have  that  effedl  with 
me.  But  to  his  judgment  afluredly,  which  it  no 
doubt  argues  of  much  inconfequence  and  levity. 

Not  that  I  am  at  all  of  the  opinion  of  fomc 
Cambridge  man,  the  friend  of  the  brother  of  Al- 
derman Curtis,  that  the  Dodor  is  no  logician.  He 
who  is  a  friend  to  the  brother  of  Alderman  Curtis 
in  that  matter,  is  neither  a  judge  of  logic,  nor  qf 
what  is  much  better  than  logic.  But  1  think  Dr. 
Parr  has  clearly  ftiewn  of  himfelf,  (and  efpecially 
in  the  pamphlet  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking) 
that  his  learning  is  not  moft  confpicuous  in  hifto- 
rical  detail,  nor  his  judgment  in  metaphyfical  in- 
telleftion. 

It  is  evident  befides,  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's mind  is  by  no  means  fteady  in  his  opinions, 

either 
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either  of  perfons  or  things;  and  he  exprefles  him- 
felf  too  ftrongly  of  both,  efpecially  too  ftrongly 
when  it  is  confidered  that  it  is  variably.  Perma- 
nency takes  off,  and  even  entirely  deftroys  vehe- 
mence. Fluduation  of  mind  renders  vehemence 
more  violent.  I  mean  in  both  inftances  to  the 
fenfations  of  others,  without  fpeaking  of  what  they 
are  in  tbemfelves.  If  the  DoiSor  ihould  go  on  in 
this  manner,  neither  his  praife  nor  his  blame  will 
be  "  fet"  by  any  body  "  at  a  pin's  fee/' 

It  is  becaufe  I  highly  efteem  Dr.  Parr  that  I  fpeak 
thus  freely  of  him  what  I  think.  Were  he  among 
the  Secundi  and  Natta  of  the  times,  who  grope 
through  Mr.  Burke's  works  to  find  out  appearan- 
ces of  contradidions,  and  who,  after  all  their  ru- 
maging,  have  produced  none  but  fuch  as  fhew  not 
their  ill  faith  fo  much  as  their  folly ;  he  might 
fleep  in  a  whole  Ikin  for  me.  His  repofe  ihould 
never  be  diflurbed.  I  would  not  even  addrefs  him, 
asonthe  part  of  Mr.  Burke  : — Verba  mea  arguun-^ 
tur ;  adeo  faStorum  innocens  fum.  The  reverend 
gentleman  differs  from  Mr.  Burke,  but  he  does  not 
accufe  him  (at  leaft  diredlly,  and  I  Ihall  feek  for 
no  conftrudions)  of  any  apoftacy.  To  be  fure  to 
be  confiftent  he  ought  to  do  it.  But  this  is  no  bufi- 
nefs  of  mine.  What  I  regret  in  Dr.  Parr  are  his 
general  fentiments  on  French  affairs,  and  that  thefe 
fentiments  have  forced  him  to  declare  fo  total  a 
feparatioii  from  his  antient  teacher  and  guide ;  a 
circumftance  which  (as  I  have  faid)  muft  confi- 
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derably  £iSe&  the  reputation,  either  of  the  DoAor 
or  of  Mr.  Burke. 

But  there  are  more  matters  that  I  regret  than 
this.  The  Dodor  fpeaking  of  the  French  has 
laid :  BeOa  viripacemque  gerant  quels  beUa  gcrenda. 
I  wifh  he  had  applied  the  quotation  otherwife 
than  he  has  done.  Connediing  it  with  the  line 
which  immediately  goes  before,  it  might  have  re- 
minded him  of  his  more  peculiar  duty.  Cura  tU 
biy  divutn  effigies  et  templa  tueru  Indeed  I  cannot 
fee  what  concern  this  reverend  gentleman  (or  any 
other  man  of  his  cloth)  has  with  the  afBurs  of 
France,  unlefs  it  be  to  implore  the  Creator  of  man 
to  interpofe  for  the  prefervation  of  the  works  of 
his  own  hand,  and  more  efpecially  ftill  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  that  religion  revealed  by  himfelf  to 
his  creatures,  and  fealed  by  the  blood  of  their  Re- 
deemer. If  from  ignorance  they  do  not  know  the 
dangers  with  which  this  religion  is  threatened  in 
all  its  forms,  at  leaft  let  them  pray  for  peace,  but 
for  that  peace  only  which  is  the  companion  of 
righteoufnefs,  which  eftablifhes  juftice  and  fecurcs 
it.  If  they  pray  in  this  fpirit  and  for  this  purpofe, 
they  will  pray  differently  indeed  from  Dr.  Parr. 

His  prayer  is  ihocking:  I  muft  fay  it ;  it  is  ihock- 
ing.  The  purity  of  his  heart  and  the  fimplicity  of 
his  manners,  render  his  guilty  maledidtions  more 
dreadful.  A  man  peculiarly  confecrated  to  the 
fcrvice  of  the  Almighty,  has  not  been  afraid  to 
rufh  into  his  prefence,  and  folemnly  to  call  for 

his 
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his  bleffings  and  his  curfes  upon  the  public  mea« 
fures  of  nations  with  regard  to  which  he  at  the 
fame  time  openly  profefies  his  ignorance !     From 
fome  yague  fcattered  notions  in  his  own  mind  (he 
confefies  himfelf  they  are  no  more)  that  fome  fort 
of  liberty  has  been  obtained  or  may  be  obtained 
in  France,  he  dares,   while  kneeling  before  the 
throne  of  God,  vehemently  to  invocate  the  fup- 
port  of  Heaven  for  the  defigns  of  its  leaders,  and 
that  the  divine  wrath  may  be  poured  out  upon  all 
who  oppofe  them.     He  carries  his  frantic  and  ig- 
norant paifions  into  the  light  of  the  Eternal,  and 
impiouily  alks  that  they  may  be  made  the  rule  and 
meafure  of  God's  juftice.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  this  too 
feverely.  It  is  impoiEble  to  fpeak  of  it  with  feveri- 
ty  enough.     I  am  fure  there  will  be  a  time  (per- 
haps that  time  is  already  come)  when  this  excel- 
lent perfon  himfelf  will  condenwi  it  with  more  fe- 
verity  than  my  language,  or  any  language  can 
employ.  He  will  lament  it  bitterly.  In  the  filence 
of  contrition,  pardon  will  be  fought  for  this  heavy 
iniquity,  when  in  a  frame  and  difpofition,  accord- 
mg  with  his  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  he  makes 
the  humble  and  repentant  confeflion  to  the  offend- 
ed majefty  of  his  Creator,  that  be  has  Jpoken  unad- 
vifedfy  with  bis  lips. 

Ag^in  I  muft  declare  my  deep  regret  at  being 
obliged  thus  to  fpeak  of  a  man  whom  I  fincerely 
honour.  I  once  even  indulged  the  hopes  that  I 
might  become  known  to  him  and  enjoy  his  friend- 
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(hip.  If  the  manner  in  which  I  have  exprefled 
myfelfof  him,  jQiall  be  the  means  of  preventing 
this,  it  will  be  confidered  by  me  as  a  very  great 
lofs.  But  I  neither  can  nor  will  exprefs  myfelf 
otherwife.  Indeed,  not  to  fpeak  of  France,  and 
much  as  I  admire  the  preface  to  Bellendenus,  I 
wifti  the  DoAor,  with  his  great  warmth,  and  the 
little  pains  he  takes  of  information,  would  abftain 
from  politics  altogether.  Perhaps  even  wholly  from 
controverfy .  There  are  many  things,  very  many  in- 
deed, which  the  Doctor  might  regret  having  been  faid 
in  the  republication  of  trads  by  Warburton  and  a 
Warburtonian.  Yet  in  all  his  writings,  a  learning 
and  a  mind  is  difplayed  which  eftabliih  his  claim 
both  to  admiration  and  efteem;  only  let  his  talents 
be  employed  upon  their  proper  objeds.  J  have  no 
more  knowledge  of  Greek  than  what  belongs  to  a 
well  educated  gentleman.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
entitled  to  quote  it  fo  profufely  as  Dr.  Parr.  It  is 
his  more  immediate  buiinefs.  But  he  will  allow 
me  to  apply  to  him  (he  will  profit  by  it  as  he  himfelf 
thinks  fit)  what  a  great  critic,  whom  I  was  taught  ear- 
ly to  admire,  has  faid  of  Plato.  The  critic  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  ftyle,  but  I  mean  at  prefent  only  the  Doc- 
tors matter,  and  chiefly  what  he  fays  about  France. 

*Eym  rnp  /Uf  ^tnirfira  rv  «»2m«  ««iw  ayttfimi  n  tuu  rUmvftmMm,  riif  TAwm^ 

fVurr*  l«  Sit  «»  lif  "mBXjmtkt  vmrahnit  nyumitit^  lyuti/tum  luu  ^iyvt,  tuLrwy^mt  rt 
Mmi  kmtX»yms  \mix^^  y^<i^%a,  In^  ym^  Tit  iutn  ytHrmrirg  »tu  tutnufj^vm 

It  is  flrange  to  think  whence  Dr.  Parr  has  taken 
his  information  about  Freiich  affairs.     He  tells 
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US  himfelf  that  it  is  derived  from  Mr.  Paine,  whofe 
detail  of  the  tranfadions  in  France  he  applauds 
as  mafterly,  though  he  diflents,  and  greatly,  from 
fome  of  his  reafonings.  I  muft  tell  the  Doftor 
very  plainly  (as  I  muft  all  the  reft  of  the  world 
who  do  not  know  it  already),  that  this  man's 
hiftorical  account  is  wholly  falfe,  either  by  what 
he  mentions  being  in  itfelf  untrue,  or  by  the  fup- 
preifion  of  what  is  neceflary  to  make  the  truth 
complete.  This  can  be  made  out  from  the  very 
fources  (the  democratic  pubhcations  of  the  day) 
to  which  Paine  refers,  and  whence  he  draws  his 
fcanty  and  confrifed  information. 

With  fuch  an  inftrudor,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Dodor  talks  fo  fiUily  about  this  matter  as  he 
does.  Any  perfon,  the  moft  diftantly  converfant 
in  the  affairs  of  France,  can  fcarcely  avoid  finiU 
iiig  at  the  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks.  It  is  worfe 
than  infantine.  One  altogether  lofes  fight  (for  a 
moment  that  is  to  fay — -the  thing  could  not  laft) 
of  the  atrocity  of  the  fcenes  to  which  he  alludes, 
when  we  hear  him  talking  of  thofe  wife  and 
mighty  men  whofe  abilities  and  courage  (accord- 
ing to  the  Dodlor)  faved  France  at,  and  after  the 
flight  and  capture  of  its  unhappy  fovereigns. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Dunciad  (the  beft  mock- 
heroic  poem  that  ever  was,  or  probably  ever  will 
be  written)  that  6an  equal  the  paragraph  in  which 
the  Dodor  celebrates  thefe  heroes.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  afk  him  what  is  become  of  them  and  their 
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conftitution.  They  were  worthy  of  each  other* 
At  the  fame  time,  fome  of  them  do  not  fcem  to 
think  fo;  for  they  are  now  employed  as  day- 
lahourers  in  the  conftrudlion  of  another, 

I  believe  the  prefent  time  is  juft  as  good  as 
any  other  for  faying  a  httle  about  the  affiurs  of 
France.  Upon  this  fubjedt  I  have  colleded  a 
great  many  materials,  With  different  views  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  not  of  the  fubjed  itfelf  (upon  that 
no  man's  opinions  could  vary)  but  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  materials.  It  is  probable  they 
may  now  he  by  me  for  many  years.  I  could  not, 
were  I  to  begin  now,  make  fuch  a  coUeftion  of 
fads.  If  they  ever  fliall  be  pubUftied,  they  will 
4)e  accompanied  with  their  vouchers  and  docu- 
ments. In  the  mean  time,,  as  to  what  I  am  now 
to  notice  of  the  original  beginnings  of  the  troubles 
in  France,  and  fome  of  the  chief  fubfequent  tranf- 
adions,  I  muft  requeft  the  public  to  take  them 
upon  my  word.  At  the  fame  time,  if  any  one 
perfon  fliall  pubhcly  queftion  the  authenticity  of 
any  thing  I  ftate  (in  the  way  of  fad ;  I  ftiall  ne- 
ver  anfwer  arguments),  I  moft  certainly  fliall,  in 
that  cafe,  take  the  trouble  of  pubhcly  proving 
that  authenticity. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  proceeding  to  this  de- 
tail, I  fliall  begin  with  fome  Angular  enough  do- 
cuments, regarding  the  fituation  of  France  feveral 
years  antecedent  to  the  Revolutien. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  going  out  of  my  way  in  entering  up- 
on this  matter.  It  belongs  much  to  the  fubjed 
of  this  addrefs,  gentlemen.  It  is  now  openly 
given  out  by  many  perfons,  that  what  is  now  do- 
ing in  France  differs  totally  arid  eflentially  from 
what  was  accompliflied  in  the  firft  periods  of  the 
Revolution.  The  purpofe  of  giving  this  out  is 
very  plain.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  no  jufti- 
fication  of  the  original  French  meafures.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  meafures,  the  men,  the  pur- 
pofes,  and  the  means,  have  been  all  along  the 
lame.  This  is  an  awful  conlideration  to  you  re- 
formers. 

Dr.  Parr,  with  a  foolifh  fimplicity,  has  faid,  that 
the  calling  together  the  third  eftate  (I  fuppofe  he 
means  the  three  eftates)  was  a  demonftration  that 
France  was  in  a  fituation  the  moft  defperate,  that 
her  evils  were  intolerable,  and  almoft  incurable. 
His  own  words  are  :  "  That  the  maladies  of  France 
"  had  reached  almoft  the  laft  ftages  of  malignity, 
"  and  threatened  a  fpeedy  diffolution  of  all  go- 
"  vemment,  it  were  folly  to  controvert.  The 
"  very  adt  of  calling  the  third  eftate,  is  a  proof 
"  that  the  paltry  tricks  of  political  cunning,  and 
"  the  ordinary  refources  of  political  wifdom,  were 
"  quite  exhaufted."  And  afterwards :  "  In  France, 
"  the  heavy  preflure  of  the  regal  power  clogged 
"  the  firft  efforts  of  reformation."  Dr.  Parr  fliall 
be  refuted  by  Dr.  Price, 

In 
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Ill  the  fecond  tract  on  civil  liberty,  and  the  war 
ivitb  America,  Dr.  Price  fays,  "  A  new  reign  pro- 
"  diiced  a  new  minifter  of  finance  in  France, ^whok 
"  name  will  be  refpefted  by  pofterity  for  a  fet  of 
"  meafures,  as  new  to  the  political  world,  as  any 
"  late  difcoveries  in  the  fyflem  of  nature  have 
"  been  to  the  pbihfopbical  world :  Doubtful  in 
"  their  operation,  as  all  untried  meafures  muft 
*'  be,  but  diftinguifhed  by  their  tenden<?y  to  lay 
**  a  folid  foundation  for  endlefs  peace,  induftry, 
"  and  a  general  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature, 
"  arts  and  commerce.  The  ediSls  ifllied  during 
"  his  adminiftration,  exhibit  indeed  a  phenomenon 
"  of  the  moft  extraordinary  kind.  An  abfobite 
**  king,  rendering  a  voluntary  account  to  bisfubfeBs^ 
"  and  exciting  bis  people  to  think;  a  rigbt  which 
**  it  has  been  the  bujinejs  of  all  abfolute  princes,  and 
"  their  minifters,  to  extinguijb.  In  thefe  edicts,  the 
"  king  declared,  in  the  moft  diftind:  terms  againft 
**  a  bankruptcy,  &c. ;  while  the  minifter  appKed 
"  himfelf  to  increafe  every  public  refouroc,  by 
"  principles  more  liberal  than  ¥v?inct,  or  any  part  of 
"  Europe,  ever  bad  inferious  contemplation.  It  is 
"  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  oppofition  he 
"  met  with,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  fhould 
"  have  deprived  the  world  of  thofe  lights  which 
"  muft  have  refulted  from  the  example  of  fuch  an 
"  adminiftration." 

Dr.  Price,  however,  confoles  himfelf  for  the 
difmiffion  of  Turgot  (the  perfon  of  whom  he  was 
fpeaking),  by  the  nomination  of  his  fucceflbr. 

"  After 
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**  After  a  Ihort  interval,"  fays  he,  "  a  nomina- 
^  tion,  in  fome  refpefts  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
"  took  place  in  the  court  of  France  :  A  court, 
**  which  a  few  years  fince  was  diftinguifhed  by  its 
"  bigotry  and  intolerance,  has  raifed  a  protejlanh 
"  the  fubjeft  of  a  fmall,  but  virtuous  republic,  to 
"  a  decifive  lead  in  the  regulation  of  its  finances. 
"  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  fo  Angular  a  prefer- 
**  ence  will  produce  an  equally  Angular  exertion 
**  of  integrity  and  talents/* 

Dodor  Price,  in  the  year  1785,  publifhed  an- 
other pamphlet,  **  Obfervations  on  the  import- 
**  ance  of  the  American  Revolution ;"  in  which, 
after  quoting  the  two  paflages  above  tranfpribed, 
he  agam  mentions  Mr.  NecTcer  with  approbation, 
and  as  underftanding  him  to  have  fulfilled  the 
expeftations  he  had  raifed.  To  this  pamphlet 
there  is  fubjoined  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turgot  to 
Dr.  Price,  of  date  22d  March  1778,  and  of  which 
the  beginning  contains  fentiments,  important  in- 
deed to  the  point  now  at  ilTue.  I  fhall  tranfcribe 
the  firft  page. 

**  Mr.  Franklin  m'  a  remis,  Monfieur,  de  votre 
^*  part,  la  nouvelle  edition  de  vas  obfcivatioiis  fur 
•*  la  libertd  civile,  &c.  Je  vous  dois  un  double 
"  remerciment ;  1°,  de  votre  ouvrage  dont  je  con- 
"  nois  depuis  longtems  le  prix,  et  que  j'avois  lu 
"  avec  avidit^,  malgr6  les  occupations  multipliees 
"  (lont  j'etois  aflailli,  lorfqu*il  a  paru  pour  la  pre- 
"  miere  fois  j  2<»,  de  V  honnetetc  que  vous  avez 
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«^  cue  de  retrancher  Timputation  de  maladreffe  que 
"  vous  aviez  mel6e  au  bien  que  vous  difiez  d'ail* 
"  leurs  de  moi  dans  vos  obfervations  additionelles. 
"  J'aurois  pu  la  meriter,  fi  vous  n'aviez  eu  en  vue 
"  d'aiitre  maladreiTe  que  celle  de  n*avoir  pas  f9U 
"  demeler  les  refforts  d'intrigues  que  faifoient 
<*  jouer  centre  moi  des  gens  beaucoup  plus  adroits 
"  en  ce  genre  que  je  ne  le  fuis,  que  je  ne  le  ferai 
♦*  jamais,  et  que  je  ne  veux  Tetre.  Mais  il  m*a 
**  paru  que  vous  m*imputiez  la  mahidrefle  ^^ avoir 
•*  choqui  grojjterement  P opinion  generate  de  mn  na^ 
"  tion;  et  a  cet  egard^je  croisy  que  vous  tCavie% 
"  rendu  juJUce^  ni  a  moi  ni  a  ma  nation^  ou  ily  a 
"  beaucoup  plus  de  lumieres  qtion  ne  le  croitginirak^ 
"  ment  cbez  vous^  et  ou  peut-itre  ileji  plus  aifi  que 
**  chez  vous  mime  de  ramener  le  public  a  des  idees 
**  raifanablesy 

The  opinion  declared  here,  by  one  who  had 
fuch  opportunities  of  knowledge,  is  a  ftriking  cir- 
cumftance  indeed,  as  to  the  fituation  of  France 
before  the  commencement  of  this  revolution,  Dr, 
Price  had  thought  that  Turgot  proceeded  too  far 
in  his  reforms,  for  the  fpirit  and  underftandings  of 
his  countrymen.  The  financial  philofopher  af- 
fure^  him,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe ; 
that  they  were  completely  up  to  all  that  had  beea 
done  for  them  (much  as  that  was),  and  had  ca- 
pacity fufficient  for  receiving  more.  If  their  king 
(that  king  whom  Turgot  always,  and  fo  empha- 
tically charaderifed,  un  roi  qui  ejl  veritablemen$ 
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wn  bofMie  botm^te^  it  wulant  le  bien^  and  whom  he 
declared  it  to  be  a  pleafure  to  fen^e,  both  while, 
and  after  he  was  a  minifter,  if  that  king)  thought 
k  his  duty  and  his  intereft  to  give  his  people  their 
rightSi  tfi«7  were  alfo  fully  apprifed,  that  it  was 
no  more  than  their  rights  that  they  received. 
France  had  fufficient  (perhaps  more  than  fuffi- 
cient)  knowledge ;  and  (he  was  obtaining  pradi- 
cal  advantages,  in  matters  of  freedom  and  go^ 
▼emment,  every  day. 

She  had  more  knowledge,  at  leaft,  than  we  in 
this  ifland.  Moil  certainly  Turgot  was  of  this 
opinion.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  read  his  letter^ 
will  find,  that  he  thinks  very  meanly  of  the  poli-' 
tical  knowledge  poflefled  by  the  Englifh.  He 
confiders  Dr.  Price  as  ahnoft  the  only  writer  who 
ever,  in  England,  had  any  juft  notion  of  liberty* 
In  particular,  he  thinks  very  meanly  of  the  poll- 
tical  fcience  of  Mr«  Burke,  and  of  that  treatife 
(the  letter  to  the  fherifis  of  Briftol)  on  account 
of  which  my  friend  M n  Mackintoih  has  fliled  that 
gentleman  the  enligbtemd  advocate  ofbumanity  and 
freedom.  Mr.  Turgot  could  fee  nothing  enlight- 
ened in  it,  and  nothing  which  was  of  any  fort  of 
fcrvice  to  humanity  or  freedom  at  all.  His  ex- 
preffions  are  remarkable  enough  :  "  Eft-ce  Pefprit 
**  de  parti,  ct  I'envie  de  fe  faire  un  appui  des  opi* 
*'  ,mxim  poptdmres^  qui  a  retard^  vos  progres,  en 
"  portant  vos  politiques  k  traiter,  de  vaine  meta^ 
"  pbyfiV^^  toutes  les  fpeculations  qui  tendent  d 
Da  «  (6tablir 
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**  6tablir  des  principes  fixes  fur  Ics  droits  ct  les  vrais 
*^  interets  des  individus  et  des  nations?"  Mr. 
Burke  is  not  mentioned  here  ;  but  he  is  as  clearly 
defigned  as  if  fpoken  of  by  name :  And  if  any 
thing  be  wanting,  it  is  made  up  by  iTr.  Price, 
whofe  word  will  go  with  the  democratifts  much 
farther  than  that  of  Turgot.  In  the  tranflation 
of  this  letter  given  by  Dr.  Price,  there  is  at  the 
above  pailage  a  note,  "  See  Mr.  Burke's  letter  to 
•*  the  Sheriffs  of  Rriftol."  It  is  worth  while  to 
quote  the  paflage  of  Mr.  Burke  particularly  al- 
luded to,  in  order  to  flicw  the  comparative  ac- 
quirements in  the  fcience  of  politics,  at  that  time 
made  by  the  people  of  France  and  England^ 
Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  any  injuftice  is  done  to  the 
Englifh  fide,  by  taking  Mr.  Burke  as  the  fl:andard 
of  their  opinions ;  for  we  are  now  afiured  by  the 
democratifts,  one  and  all  (and  indeed  he  was  fo 
advertifed  very  lately  in  the  newfpapers,  by  a 
whole  fociety  of  them,  for  almoft  a  whole  half 
year,  along  with  a  fingular  cure  performed  by 
Spilfburyts  drops*,  upon  the  coachman  of  Mr. 
James  (or  John)  Jofliua  Jon^j),  that  this  ftatefl 
man  was  at  that  time,  though  now  guilty  of  moft 
woful  defertion,  the  verieft  fire- hot  patriot  in  the 
kingdom  (I  mean  patriot  in  tbeir  fenfe  of  the 
word),  and  moft  ftaunch  aflertor  of  their  rights  of 
men.  Befides,  Mr.  Turgot  mentions  thefe  doc- 
trines 

*  Upon  recolle6lioii,  I  am  npt  fixre  but  it  was  Leakc'f 
fitlulafalutaris^  or  fome  fuch  thing. 
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trines  of  Mr.  Burke  as  being  founded  on  the  po^ 
polar  opinion.     Mr.  Burke  fays : 

"  I  am  charged  with  being  an  American.  If 
"  warm  afiedion  towards  thofe  over  whom  I 
"  claim  any  Ihare  of  authority  be  a  crime,  I  am 
"  guilty  of  this  charge.  But  I  do  affure  you 
"  (and  they  who  know  me  publicly  and  privately 
**  will  bear  witnefs  to  me),  that  if  ever  one  man 
'*  lived,  more  zealous  than  another  for  the  fu- 
"  premacy  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  of  this! 
**  imperial  crown,  it  was  myfelf.  Many  others, 
**  indeed,  niight  be  more  knowing  in  the  extent 
"  or  the  foundation  of  thefe  rights.  I  do  not 
**  pretend  to  be  an  antiquary,  a  lawyer,  or  qua- 
"  hfied  for  the  chair  of  profeflbr  in  metaphyfics; . 
"  I  never  ventured  to  put  your  folid  interefts  up- 
"  on  fpeculative  grounds.  My  having  con- 
"  ftantly  dechned  to  do  fo,  has  been  attribute 
*'  ed  to  my  incapacity  for  fuch  difquifitioM  j 
*'  and  I  ani  incUned  to  believe  it  is  partly 
**  the  cauTe.  I  never  ihall  be  alhamed  to  con- 
'*  fefs,  that  where  I  am  ignorant,  I  am  dif- 
**  fident.  I  am^  indeed,  not  very  folicitoiis  to 
"  clear  myfelf  of  this  imputed  incapacity ;  be- 
'*  caufe  men,  evei^  lefs  converfant  thah  I  am  in 
^'  this  kind  of  fubtleties,  and  placed  in  itarions  to 
**  which  I  ought  not  to  afpire,  have,  by  the  mere 
**  force  of  civil  difcretioii,  often  conduced  the 
"  aflFairs  of  great  nations  with  diftinguilhed  feli- 
'*  city  and  glory." 

D3   .  He 
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He  then  proceeds  to  ftate  the  undoubted  right 
which  Great  Britain  had  to  bind  America  in  all 
cafes  whatfoever ;  a  legiflative  right  arifing,  not 
from  any  theory,  but  from  long  undiflurbed  pof- 
feffion,  and  of  which  the  exercife  (moderate  and 
meafured)  had  greatly  benefited  all  the  portions 
of  the  empire*     Mr.  Burke  held  this  poffejpon  for 
a  title^  and  "  wiftied  to  keep  the  whole  body  of 
"  this  authority  perfed  and  entire,  not  for  our  ad- 
"  vantage  folely,  but  principally  for  the  fake  of 
"  thofe  on  whofe  account  all  juft  authority  exiils, 
"  the  people  to  be  governed."     Of  confequence, 
the  general  opinion  of  thofe  to  be  governed, 
"  the  vehicle  and  organ  of  legiflative  omnipot* 
"  ence,"  was  to  be  greatly  regarded,  and  confult- 
ed  in  its  exercife ;  while  **  many  things,  indubit- 
"  ably  included  in  the  abftrad  idea  of  legiflative 
"  power,"  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  exercifed 
contrary  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Of  this,  among  many  other  inftances,  he 
gives  the  example  of  religion,  which,  as  eftablifh- 
ed  in  this  country,  has  been  three  or  four  times 
altered  by  aft  of  Parliament.     Even  in  this  cafe, 
therefore,  a  ftatute  binds.     Yet,  notwithftanding 
the  right,  it  would  now  be  pradlically  impoflible 
for  both  King  and  Parliament  to  alter  the  efta- 
bliftied  religion  of  the  country.     After  thefe,  and 
fimilar  cfbfervations,  he  goes  on  thus : 

"  Thefe  wxre  the  confiderations  which  led  me 
"  early  to  think,  that  in  the  comprehenfive  do- 
"  minion  which  tht  Divine  Providence  had  put 

,       "  into 
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*'  into  our  l^ands,  inilead  of  troubling  our  uit^ 
"  derftandings  with  fpeculations  concerning  the 
"  unity  of  empire,  and  the  identity  or  diftindion 
"  of  legiflative  powers,  and  iitflaming  our  paffions 
"  with  the  heat  and  pride  of  controverfy,  it  was 
*•  our  duty,  in  all  fobernefs,  to  conform  our  go- 
"  vernment  to  the  charafter  and  circumftances 
**  of  the  feveral  people  who  compofed  this  mighty 
"  and  llrangely  diverfified  mafs.  I  never  was 
"  wild  enough  to  conceive,  that  one  method 
"  would  ferve  for  the  whole ;  that  the  natives  of 
"  Hindq/ian^  and  thofe  of  Virginia^  could  be  or- 
"  dered  in  the  fame  manner  j  or  that  the  Cutcberry 
"  court,  and  the  grand  jury  of  Salem^  could  be 
"  regulated  on  a  fimilar  plan.  I  was  perfuaded 
"  that  government  was  a  pradlical  thing,  made 
"  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  not  to  fur- 
"  niih  out  a  fpedlacle  of  uniformity,  to  gratify  the 
*•  fchemes  of  vifionary  politicians.  Our  bufinefs 
"  was  to  rule,  not  to  wrangle ;  and  it  would  have 
"  been  a  poor  compenfation,  that  we  had  tri- 
"  umphed  in  a  difpute,  whiift  we  loft  an  em- 
"  pire. 

"  If  there  be  one  faft  in  the  world  perfeftly 
''  clear,  it  is  this.  That  the  dijpqfiuon  of  the  people 
"  of  America  is  wholly  averfe  to  any  other  than  a 
"  y^^^  government ;  and  this  is  indication  enough 
"  to  afty  honeft  Statefman,  how  he  ought  to 
"  adapt  whatever  power  he  finds  in  his  hands  to 
"  their  cafe.  If  any  alk  me  what  a  free  govern- 
"  ment  is,  I  anfwer,  that,  for  any  pradlical  purpofe, 
D  4  "it 
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"  it  is  what  the  people  think  fo,  and  that  they 
"  and  not  I,  are  the  natural,  lawful,  and  compe- 
"  tent  judges  of  this  matter.  If  they  pradically 
"  allow  me  a  greater  degree  of  authority  over 
"  them  than  is  confiftent  with  any  correft  ideas  of 
"  perfect  freedom,  I  ought  to  thank  them  for  fo 
"  great  a  truft,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  prove 
"  from  thence  that  they  have  reafoned  amifs,  and 
"  that  having  gone  fo  far,  by  analogy,  they  muft 
"  hereafter  have  no  enjoyment  but  by  my  plea- 
"  fure." 

"  If  we  had  feen  this  done  by  any  others,  we 
"  would  have  concluded  them  far  gone  in  mad- 
"  nefs.  It  is  melancholy  as  well  as  ridiculous,  to 
"  6t)ferve  the  kind  of  reafoning  with  which  the 
"  public  has  been  amufed,  in  order  to  divert  our 
"  minds  from  the  common  fenfe  of  our  American 
"  policy.  There  are  people  who  have  fplit  and  an- 
"  atomifed  the  dodlrine  of  free  government,  as  if 
"  it  were  an  abflradl  queiHon  concerning  meta- 
"  phyfical  liberty  and  neceflity,  and  not  a  matter 
"  of  moral  prudence  and  natural  feeling.  They 
"  have  difputed  whether  liberty  be  a  politive 
"  or  a  negative  idea;  whether  it  does  not  con- 
"  lift  in  being  governed  by  laws,  without  con- 
"  fidering  what  are  the  laws^  or  who  are  the 
"  makers;  whether  man  has  any  rights  by  na- 
"  ture  ;  and  whether  all  the  property  he^  enjoys 
"  be  not  the  alms  of  his  government,  and  his  life 
"  itfelf  their  favour  and  indulgence.  Others,  cor- 
•*  rupting  religion,  as  thefe,  have  perverted  philo- 

"  fophy^ 
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•*  fophy,  contend,  that  Chriftians  are  redeemed  in- 
"  to  captivity,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  Saviour 
"  of  mankind  has  been  (hed  to  make  them  the 
"  flaves  of  a  few  proud  and  infolent  finners.  Thcfe 
"  ihocking  extremes,   provoking  to  extremes  of 
"  another  kind,  fpeculations  are  let  loofe  as  de- 
"  flxuclive  to  all  authority,  as  the  former  are  to  all 
^  freedom;  and  every  government  is  called  ty- 
**  ranny  and  ufurpation,  which  is  not  formed  on 
*'  their  fancies.     In  this  manner,  the  ftirrers  up  of 
"  this  contention,  not  fatisfied  with  diitradling  our 
"  dependencies,  and  filling  them  with  blood  and 
"  flaughter,  they  are  corrupting  our  imderftand- 
"  ingsj  they  are  endeavouring  to  tear  up,  along 
"  with  pradtical  liberty,  all  the  foundations  of  hu- 
"  man  fociety,  all  equity  and  juftice,  religion,  and 
"  order. 

**  Civil  freedom  is  not,  as  many  have  endeavour- 
"  ed  to  perfuade  you,  a  thing  that  lies  hid  in  the 
"  depth  of  abftrufe  fcience.  It  is  a  blefling  and  a 
"  benefit,  not  an  abftraft  fpeculation ;  and  all  the 
"  juft  reafoning  that  can  be  upon  it  is  of  fo  coarfe 
"  a  texture,  as  perfedUy  to  fuit  the  ordinary  capa- 
"  cities  of  thofe  who  are  to  enjoy,  and  thofe  who 
"  are  to  defend  it.  Far  from  any  refemblance  to 
"  thofe  propofitions  in  geometry  and  metaphyfics, 
"  which  admit  no  medium,  but  muft  be  true  or 
"  falfe  in  all  their  latitude;  focial  and  civil  free- 
"  dom,  like  all  other  things  in  common  life,  are 
"  varioufly  mixed  and  modified,  enjoyed  in  very 
**  different  degrees,  and  fliaped  into  an  infinite 

"  diverfity 
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"  diverfity  of  forms,  according  to  the  temper  and 
i*  circumftances  of  every  commxmity.  The  ex^ 
"  treffie  of  Kberty  (which  is  its  abftra<^  perfedion, 
**  bat  its  real  fault)  obtains  nowhere,  nor  ought 
"  to  obtain  any  where  :  Becaufe  extremes,  as  we 
"  all  know,  in  every  point  which  relates  either  to 
"  our  duties  or  fatisfaftions  in  life,  are  deftrudlive 
"  both  to  virtue  and  enjoyment.  Liberty  too. 
"  muft  be  limited  in  order  to  be  pofleffed.  The 
**  degree  of  reftraint  it  is  impoffible  in  any  cafe  to 
**  fettle  precifely.  But  it  ought  to  be  the  con- 
**  ftant  aim  of  every  wife  public  counfel  to  find 
"  out,  by  cautious  experiments,  and  rational  cool 
*'  endeavours,  with  how  little,  not  how  much  of 
"  this  reftraint,  the  community  can  fubfift.  For 
**  liberty  is  a  good  to  be  improved,  and  not  an 
"  evil  to  be  lelTened.  It  is  not  only  a  private  blef- 
"  fing  of  the  firft  order,  but  the  vital  fpring  and  e- 
"  nergy  of  the  State  itfelf,  which  has  juft  fo  much 
"  life  and  vigour  as  there  is  liberty  in  it.  But 
"  whether  liberty  be  advantageous  or  not,  (for 
"  I  know  it  is  a  faftiion  to  decry  the  very  prin- 
"  ciple),  none  will  difpute  that  peace  is  a  blefling; 
"  and  peace  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
"  be  frequently  bought  by  fome  indulgence  and 
**  toleration  at  leaft  to  liberty.  For  as  the  Sab- 
"  bath  (though  of  divine  inftitution)  was  made 
"  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  government, 
"  which  can  claim  no  higher  origin  or  authority, 
**  in  its  exercife  at  leaft,  ought  to  conform  to  the 

"  exigencies 
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"  exigenciesof  the  time,  and  the  temper  and  cfaa- 
•*  rafter  of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  concerned^ 
"  and  not  always  to  attempt  violently  to  bend  the 
•*  people  to  their  theories  of  fubjcftion.  The 
"  bidk  of  mankind,  on  their  part,  are  not  cxccC- 
"  fively  curious  concerning  any  theories,  whiUl 
"  they  are  really  happy ;  and  one  fure  fymptom  of 
**  an  ill  condufted  State  is  the  propenfity  of  the 
"  people  to  refort  to  them. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  Englilh  freedom  at  that . 
period  (if  Mr.  Burke  is  to  be  confidered  as  their 
interpreter),  and  fuch  was  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  carried.  It  was'a  period  too  which  warrant- 
ed (perhaps  even  ftimulated)  bold  language.  This 
letter  to  the  fherifFs  of  Briftol,  was  written  imme- 
diately after  a  biU  had  pafled,  fufpending  the  ba^ 
beas  corpus  aft,  and  in  the  midft  of  our  greateft 
violence  (by  none  more  lamented  than  by  Mr, 
Burke,  and  nowhere  more  by  him  even  than 
in  this  very  letter)  againft  our  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  was  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  tbc 
fajbion  to  decry  the  very  principle  vf  liberty 
itfelf.  Yet  in  thefe  circumftances  of  exafperarv 
tion,  his  language  is  fuch  as  you  have  heard ;  and 
fuch,  as  indeed  it  is  no  wonder  it  Ihould  have  ap- 
peared to  Turgot  and  Price,  as  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  any  man  who  pretended  at  all  to  inftruft 
the  public,  or  to  direft  their  opinions.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  true, 
that  fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  employed  to 

find 
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pnd  out  Mr,  Burke's  inconfiftencies,  have  been  fW 
grofsly  ftupid,  (wickednefs  and  malice  will  not  ac- 
count for  it,  much  of  thefe  qualities  as   moft  of 
them  poflefs),  as  to  fix  upon  fome  of  thofe  very 
pafliages  I  have  quoted,  for  proofs  of  what  they  call 
inconfiftency  in  his  opinions.     It  is  true  they  only 
quote  fingle  fentences  without  any  reference  to 
what  goes  before  or  what  comes  after  j  and  this, 
with  thofe  perfons  who  have  a  better  opinion  of 
thefe  men's  abilities  than  I  have,  may  have  fome 
efFeft  in  taking  off  the  charge  of  ftupidity,  and 
throwing  the   accufation    elfewhere    than  upoii 
their  underftandings.     However,    with  me,  not- 
withftanding,  it  remains  chiefly  where  it  did.  One 
of  thefe  paflages,  which  I  have  feen  quoted  with 
^  great  trimnph  fomewhere  or  other  in  fome  printed 
(I   am  not  fure  but  in  more  than  one  printed) 
book,  is  that  in  which  he  fays,  "  if  ,any  afk  me 
"  what  a  free  government  is,  I  anfwer,  that,  for 
**  any  pradical  purpofe,  it  is  what  the  people  think 
**  fo,  &c."     From  this,  thefe  matters  of  reafoning 
conclude  that  Mr.  Burke  is  inconfiftent  in  not  ap- 
plauding the  French  Revolution.  Don't  you  pity 
thefe  poor  people,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Turgot  was  not  fo  eafily  taken  in.  He  faw 
that  fuch  dodrines  as  thofe  maintained  in  the  let- 
ter to  the  fherijSs  of  Briftol,  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  experiments  in  government,  proceeding  only 
upon  fpeculation,  and  not  called  for  by  ftrong  ne- 
ceffity.  Of  this  Mr.  Turgot  could  not  poffibly  ap- 
prove J 
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approve ;  and  Dr.  Price  could  approve  ilill  leis« 

Turgot,  I  fincerely  believe,  was  a  well  intention^* 

ed  man  ;  with  proper  coadjutors,  in  good  times, 

among  a  reafonable  people,  and  under  the  necef- 

fary  controul,  he  certainly  might  have  done  France 

or  any  country  confiderable  fervice ;  but  he  was 

an  ctconomi/ley  and  it  was  therefore  his  trade  to  un« 

dertake  reformations.     But  his  occupation  would 

have  been  wholly  gone,  had  tbofe  J^eculations  been 

confidered  as  vain  metaphyfics^  which  tended  to  ejia-* 

hhjh  fixed  principles  upon  the  rights  and  true  inter  efts 

of  individuals  (ind  nations.    Accordingly,  he  an- 

fviers  for  himfelf  and  for  his  countrymen,  that 

they  are  of  a  very  different  opinion ;  and  as  to 

the  people  of  Britain,  he  tells  them  hi  plain  terms, 

that  though  they  are  not  altogether  in  fo  bad  a 

condition  as  other  nations,  yet  they  have  much 

indeed  to  do  before  they  can  become  in  any  way 

right,  and  never  really  can  become  fo,  unlefs  they 

put  themfelves  under  the  tuition  of  philofophic 

reafon,  like  the  people  in  France. 

Mr.  Burke,  then  as  now,  and  as  he  had  done 
and  will  do  all  his  life,  fpoke  highly  and  warmly 
of  liberty.  But  this  did  not  deceive  Mr.  Turgot. 
The  liberty  of  Mr.  Burke  was  a  matter  of  moral 
prudence  and  natural  feeling.  With  Mr.  Turgot 
it  was  a  matter  of  ilrid  fcientific  definition.  On 
the  part  of  Mr.  Burke,  liberty  was  confidered  to  be 
a  thing  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs,  ^nd  which 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  fituations,  inclinations, 

and 
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and  whole  circumftances  of  a  peo{>le.  By  Mr. 
Turgot,  liberty  was  held  as  a  thmg  not  capable 
of  modification,  of  which  the  principles  were  fix- 
ed and  certain,  which  to  be  enjoyed  at  all  muft 
be  enjoyed  to  the  full  extent  of  its  definition,  and 
that  could  admit  no  diminution  nor  variations. 
It  was  eafy,  therefore,  to  fee  in  what  contempt  he 
muil  have  held  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and 
more  particularly  that  fignal  herefy  againft  the 
rights  of  men,  which  maintained,  that  a  people 
were  free  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  who  thought 
themfelves  fo  ;  and  that,  unlefs  they  chofe  it,  no- 
Body  had  a  title  to  teach  them  better.  This  was 
finifhing  the  Society  de  libertate  propagoiidq  for 
ever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  Turgot  would  have 
approached,  in  any  degree,  to  the  rights  of  men, 
clubs  now  oppreffing  and  deftroying  France, 
Turgot  (as  I  have  faid)  was  rather  a  good  man ; 
and  I  incline  to  think  that  he  believed  in  a  God  : 
although  in  this  very  letter  he  blames  very  fe- 
verely  fome  of  the  American  ftates  for  requiring 
religious  tefts,  and  one  teft  efpecially,  which  he 
reckons  monftrous,  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Price  has  mention- 
ed this  only  in  the  tranflation  of  the  letter ;  in 
the  original  the  fpace  is  left  blank.  Perhaps  the 
expreffions  of  this  correfpondent  of  a  preacher  of 
the  gofpel  of  Jefus  were  too  ftrongly  impious  to 
be  given  to  the  public  as  they  originally  ftood ; 

while 
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While  at  tie  feme  time  it  was  neceffary  to  let  the 
people  of  England  know  what  the  great  man's 
opinion  was  on  this  article  of  our  faith,  and  how 
lightly  he  efteemed  it.  However,  Turgot  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  gone  the  lengths  of  thofe 
that  have  fucceeded  him  ;  and  I  am  even  ready 
to  think,  that  had  he  forefeen  whal  has  now  hap- 
pened, he  would  have  renounced  his  ^economical 
philofophy  for  ever.  It  is  probable  that  he  might 
even  think  better  of  Mr  Burke's  political  know- 
ledge, were  he  now  alive,  than  he  did  in  the  year 
1778.  He  would,  at  all  events,  find  the  opinions 
of  that  gentleman  to  be  precifely,  and  in  all  re- 
fpeds,  the  fame ;  while  thofe  of  the  people  in 
France,  Uberal  and  enlightened  as  Mr«  Turgot 
thought  them  in  his  own  days,  were  now  (when 
judged  of  by  fads  at  leaft)  grown  into  an  expan- 
fion,  and  had  acquired  an  energy,  which  he  could 
not  have  calculated,  and  I  believe  did  not  wifh 
for. 

As  to  the  people  of  England,  they  appear  to 
have  flood  (till.  If  Mr.  Burke  is  to  be  their  in- 
terpreter now,  as  he  was  formerly,  the  very  fanie 
fentiments,  in  that  cafe,  prevailed  among  them  in 
1790  as  in  1 777.  I  mean  the  bulk  of  the  nation ; 
for  at  both  periods  there  were  (as  there  are  now) 
many  lovers  both  of  abfolute  dominion  and  po- 
pular Ucentioufnefs.  Thus,  in  the  book  on  the 
Revolution  in  France,  Mr.  Burke  fays : 

"  I 
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«  I  flatter  myfelf  th^t  I  love  a  manly,  moral, 
•*  regulated  liberty,  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of 
**  that  Society,  be  he  who  he  will ;  and  perhaps 
**  I  have  given  as  good  proofs  of  my  attachment 
**  to  that  caufe,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  pub- 
•*  lie  conduft.  I  think  I  envy  liberty  as  little  as 
"  they  do  to  any  other  nation.  But  I  cannot 
**  Hand  forward  and  give  praifc  or  blame  to  any 
"  thing  which  relates  to  human  actions,  and  hu- 
"  man  concerns,  on  a  fimple  view  of  the  objeft, 
**  as  it  ftands  ftripped  of  every  relation,  in  all  the 
*^  Tiakednefs  and  folitude»of  metaphyfical  abftrac- 
"  tion.  Circumftances  (which  with  fome  gentle- 
**  men  pafs  for  nothing)  give  in  reality  to  every 
**  political  principle  its  diftinguifhing  colour,  and 
**  difcriminating  efFeft,  The  circumftances  are 
•*  what  render  every  civil  and  political  fcheme 
•*  beneficial  or  noxious  to  mankind.  Abftradled- 
"  ly  fpeaking,  government,  as  well  as  liberty,  is 
**  good ;  yet  could  I,  in  common  fenfe,  ten  years 
"  ago,  have  felicitate^  France  on  her  enjoyment 
•*  of  a  government  (for  fhe  then  had  a  govern- 
"  ment),  without  inquiry  what  the  nature  of  that 
"  government  was,  or  how  it  was  adminiftered  ? 
"  Can  I  now  congratulate  the  fame  nation  upon 
"  its  freedom  ?  Is  it  becaufe  liberty,  in  the  ab- 
"  ftrad,  may  be  clafled  amongft  the  bleffings  of 
**  mankind,  that  I  am  ferioufly  to  felicitate  a 
"  madman  who  has  efcaped  from  the  protecting 
"  reftraint  and  wholefome  darknefs  of  his  cell, 

"  on 
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*•  dii  his  reftoration  to  the  enjo7men{  of  light  and 
"  liberty  ?  Am  I  to  congratulate  an  highway- 
"  man  and  murderer,  who  has  broke  prifon,  up- 
"  on  the  recovery  of  his  natural  rights  ?  This 
"  would  be  to  aft  over  again  the  fcene  of  the  cri- 
*'  minals  condemned  to  the  gallies,  and  their  he- 
"  roic  deliverer,  the  metaphyfic  Knight  of  the 
"  Sorrowful  Countenance  *." 

E  And 

^  I  win  not  put  it  in  the  text,  but  I  esirneftly  beg  the  at- 
tention of  whoever  reads  this  pamphlet,  to  what  follows  iri 
this  note. 

On  the  ijd  page  of  the  Firfl  Part  of  ^*  Rights  of  Man," 
Mr.  Paine  writes  thus : 

*^  But  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  hiive  no  idea  of  principles, 
^  when  he  is  contemplating  goyemments.  Ten  years  ag9 
(fiys  he)  /  could  bavt  feiiciiated  France  on  ber  having  a  govern- 
^  ment^  wiiboui  inquiring  titbdi  the  nature  of  that  goVernmeni 
"  war,  or  bow  it  was  adihiniflered.  Is  this  the  language  of  a 
^  rational  man  ?  On  this  ground  Mr.  Burke  mud  compliment 
'*  e^erj  goremment  in  the  world,  while  the  victims  who  fuf- 
'^  fer  under  them,  whether  fold  into  flavery,  or  tortured  out 
*'  of  exiftence,  are  wholly  forgotten:  It  is  power,  and  not 
'*  principles,  that  Mr.  Burke  venerates )  and  under  this  abo- 
^  minable  depravity,  he  is  difqualified  to  judge  between 
"them. 

I  have  looked  into  feveral  editions  of  Paine,  and  this  pa- 
ragraph Hands  the  fame  in  all  of  them« 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  where  elfe  in  the  world 
to  be  found  an  inftance  oi  fuch  fhamelefe  faliification. 

Good  breeding  is  due  to  the  public,  and  I  would  not  wiffa 
to  be  deficient  in  this  refped.  Yet  there  are  certain  things 
which  can  only  be  called  by  certain  names.     Mr.  Paine  has 

recorded 
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And  elfewhere,  in  the  fame  book,  he  fcyj, 
*•  The  objedions  of  thefe  fpeculatUls,  if  itsr  forms 

"  do 

recorded  himfelf,  as  long  as  his  book  lafts,  to  b«  a  dblibk- 

KATE  LIAR. 

An  ufefiil  leffon, however,  arifes  from  this-,  and  I  (hall take 
the  liberty  (hortly  to  enforce  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  forgery,  impudently  glaring  as  it  is,ha5 
been  hitherto  detefted  by  any  pcrfon.  By  thofe  who  did  not  much 
attend  to  Mr.  Paine,  this  might  not  be  much  attended  to  cither. 
But  with  Mr.  Paine's  difciples  (who  either  do  not  read,  or  read 
witbont  underlianding  it,  Mr.  Burke^s  book)  it  would  obtain 
thorough  credit,  that  Mr.  Burke  thought  any  form  or  mode  of 
government  w^hatever  good  5  and  this  wilful  falfehood  committed 
and  commented  upon  by  their  mailer,  would  be  of  more  ufc  to 
his  fyflem  than  a  thoufand  arguments.  Once  believed,  it  took 
from  Mr.  Burke's  authority  every  fort  of  poffible  eftimation. 
What  was  it  tliat  he  defended  the  Conifitution  of  England, 
who  would  defend  any  government  under  the  fun  !  With  util^ 
ty  fo  great  and  manifeil,  Paine  would  care  but  little  (and  it 
might  not  even  happen)  for  after  deteflion.  That  detedion 
would  not  again  reftore  the  undermined  authority,  in  whofc 
place  he  had  now  fixed  his  own  opinions.  And  as  to  any 
Cliame,  he,  and  thofc  like  him,  had  but  little  acquaintance  with 
that  fenfation. 

It  is^  therefore,  a  lefTon  mod  neceflaiy  to  be  attended  to, 
(and  which  the  detedlion  of  this  forgery  demonflrates)  that, 
where  falfehoodscanbe  of  ufe,  neither  their  utter  improbability, 
nor  their  almofl  certainty  of  being  difcovered,  will  prevent 
wicked  and  daring  men  from  employing  them.  In  a  time,  ac- 
cordingly, like  the  prefent,  he  who,  uninformed  hixnfelf^ 
grounds  his  approbation  or  difapprobation  of  any  proceedings 
or  opinions  upon  the  information  of  men  of  dubious  charac- 
ters, who  are  interefted  to  miflead,  who  conceal  their  names, 
or  who  do  not  ^ve  (or  arc  not  ready  to  give)  their  aiithori' 

ties 
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"  do  not  quadrate  .with  their  theories,  are  as  valid 

**  againft  an  old  and  beneficial  government,  as 

£2  "  againft 

lies,  commits  a  very  great  evil.  He  encourages  the  propaga- 
tion of  falfehood  for  the  purpofes  of  wickednefs.  Nor  after  ah 
expofure  fuch  as  I  have  jufl  now  made,  can  any  perfon  juftify 
himfelf  by  the  common  faith  that  is  due  to  the  common 
run  of  men.  At  leail  on  the  part  of  Paine,  and  perfons 
like  Paine,  there  can  be  no  queflion  that  he  who  is  d'- 
ceived  has  himfelf  only  to  blame.  It  is  a  (Irange  thing  belief, 
after  recorded  falfehood. 

Nor  is  Paine  the  only  impudent  liar  of  the  day.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  which  exactly  equals  the  making  a 
paflage  in  a  celebrated  book  read  by  almofl  every  man  in  the 
kingdom,  fay  juft  the  very  reverfe  (and  in  literal  terms)  of 
what  is  faid  in  it,  and  then  (which  is  more  wonderful  IHll)  to 
reafoQ  at  large  upon  the  forgery.  But  it  is  not  neceflary  that 
every  lie  (honld  be  wonderful,  l^ he  writer  of  a  book  called 
the  Jockiy  Cluby  is  one  of  thefc  brethren  of  Mr.  Paine.  Thia 
fellow  (whoever  he  is)  his  not  at  the  fame  time  the  full  me- 
rit of  the  other,  for  he  only  copies  (in  general)  and  does  not 
make  the  falfehoods.  Being  pretty  much  verfant  in  that  fpe-* 
cies  of  reading,  I  have  found  fcarce  ahy  thing  in  the  Jockey 
Club^  unlels  where  the  charafters  ire  abfolutely  recent,  which 
was  new  to  me.  It  is  pilfered  alnioft  entirely  from  magazines 
iDd  former  fcandalous  chronicles  of  the  times.  Whatever  is 
in  it  of  new,  as  well  as  the  old,  however  falfe,  Can  never  bel 
difproved;  for  who  is  to  contradift  it,  except  the  parties 
thcmfelves  ?  and  their  contradiftion,  according  to  all  the  laws 
of  this  fort  of  thing,  \.  ould  only  increafe  the  belief  already 
given.  In  this  rcfpeft  too,  this  man  has  not  the  full  merit  of 
Mr.  Paine,  for  he  lies  with  impunity.  It  is  not  wrong  in  me 
to  have  mentioned  this  pitiful  performance.  I  know  not  how' 
^^is  recei^d  in  London.     Here  it  is  rather  a  fafliionable  com- 
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**  againft  the  mod  violent  tyranny,  or  the  green- 
"  eft  ufurpation.     They  are  always  at  iffue  with 

"  governments, 

panion  -y  and  even  in  the  lower  and  middling  ranks  of  life  you 
have  as  much  chance  to  meet  with  it,  as  with  a  bible  or  an  al- 
manack. The  prefent  ftate  of  France  is,  in  no  finaU  degreei 
owing  to  the  calumnies  circulated  againft  the  higher  orders, 
and  efpecially  the  criminalities  forged  againft  the  Court.  The 
fame  game  is  playing  in  this  country.  No  inftnmient  employ^ 
cd  in  it  can  be  contemptible.  Vice  certainly  ought  to  be  juf- 
tified  no  where  ^  among  the  higher  ranks  perhaps  lefs  than 
any  where.  But  he  is  blind,  indeed,  who  does  not  fee  why 
real  vices  are  exaggerated  againft  them  in  this  age,  and  others 
pretended  that  do  not  exift.  And  that  man  has,  in  truth,  lit« 
tie  foreiight  w*ho  does  not  fee  the  confequences  of  fuch  publi. 
cations  being  much  read  and  believed. 

Simple  lying  is  of  much  more  ufe  than  many  people  may  at 
firft  fight  conceive.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  that  any  thing  n  a  lie.  We  have 
all  naturally  a  great  love  for  anecdote.  It  is  an  indifputable  h6t 
that  the  moft  incredulous  of  men  will  fincercly  and  obftinately 
believe  ift  an  improbable  enough  ftory,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  that  they  have  heard  it  privately  mentioned  by  fome  perfon 
in  the  way  of  anecdote.  He  has  fcen  nothing  of  the  world  who 
has  not  feen  this  in  a  thoufand  ridiculous  inftances.  Then  in  the 
propagation  even  of  what  is  originally  true,  how  ftrangely  are 
things  added  and  altered  ?  Ih  common  life  even,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  tell  the  precife  and  naked  truth  with  re- 
gard to  any  tranfa^ion.  In  repeating  a  ftory,  a  perfon  often, 
who  does  not  mcAn  to  deceive  others,  yet  deceives  himfelf. 
To  tax  your  memory  with  the  exaft  thing  is  what  (I  can  fey 
it  upon  confiderable  obfcrvation)  very  few  pradife.  The 
fame  procefs  ag^n  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  and 
they  in  many  inftances  become  relaters  ift  their  turn.     It  is 

from 
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"  governments,  not  on  a  queftion  of  abufe,  but  a* 
"  queftion  of  competency  and  a  queftion  of  title." 
E3  In 

firom  this  th^t  no  man  of  fenfe,  in  any  matter  of  importance, 
?rill  either  take  or  (eek  any  information  in  this  way.  '  It  is 
the  highway  of  error.  After  information  is  obtained  more 
deliberately,  and  from  more  authentic  fources,  communications 
in  this  way,  may  indeed  have  their  ufe,  checked  both  by  what  has 
been  already  learned,  and  by  the  natural  circumilances  of  pro- 
bability. Under  this  limitation  they  are  admif&ble,  and  may 
be  iicrviceable.  In  any  other  way  they  deferve  no  regard. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  belief  at  large.  People,  in  ge* 
neral,  obtain  information  in  no  other  manner  than  this,  and 
they  are  accuflomed  to  credit  what  comes  to  them  in  the  ufur 
^  channel.  In  the  comn^on  affairs  of  common  life,  as  no  other 
is, to  be  had,  fo  they  think  that  in  jail  affairs  no  other  is  needed^ 
Beiides  this  is  the  very  age  of  anecdote.  It  is  a  fort  of  luxu^ 
TJi  and  an  artificial  fondnefs  is  thus  added  to  the  natural. 
Hence,  whether  facility  of  reception  be  confidered,  or  difficult 
ty  of  dpte^Hon  (and  betwixt  thefe  there  is  alfo  a  ilrong  reac^ 
tion),  the  man  who  will  refolutely  fet  himfelf  to  be  a  liar,  and 
efpecially  in  fecret  and  fcandalous  anecdote,  cannot  fail  of  ob- 
taining at  leaft  fome  credit  and  doing  fome  mifchief,  and  mod 
probably  of  both  a  very  great  deal.  Nor  will  a  mixture  of 
the  marvellous  (even  to  a  great  degree)  impair  this  credit.  In 
many  inffances  it  will  increafe  itp 

In  this  manner,  a  publication  fuch  as  the  Jockey  Club,  is, 
perhaps,  the  bed  literary  concern  that  a  perfon  can  be  engaged 
10.  If  the  man  who  writes  it  be  not  fo  (habbily  poor,  as  to 
he  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  bookfeller,  he  ought  very  foon 
to  pat  himfelf  in  a  iituation  to  be  above  any  other  necef&ty  of 
telling  falfehoods  all  his  life  again,  unlefs  what  arifes  from 
the  neceffity  of  his  nature.  It  is  certainly  a  very  lucrative 
thin^.    }f^  indeed,  he  be  thus  mifcrably  poor,  it  will  be  very 

right 
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In  another  paffage  it  is  faid,  "  Government  i§ 
^*  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural  rights,  which  may 

"  and 

right  in  his  employers  (that  is  ri^ht  for  their  own  intereft)  to 
keep  Vfim  fo.  They  may  feed  him  chained  in  the  ftable.  And, 
indeed,  for  this  they  could  not  be  much  blamed  ^  unlef^  that, 
after  all,  the  con6nement  may  be  ufelefs,  as  there  beinc^  little 
more  labour  than  mere  copying,  the  bufinefs  might  be  done  by 
aimed  any  body  who  was  not  too  apt  to  blufli  at  an  untruth* 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  thefe  perfons,  the  one  with,  3nd 
the  other  without  a  name.  But  as  I  never  wifh  to  (peak  of 
Mr.  Paine  afterwards,  where  I  can  pofllibly  avoid  it,  it  may 
sot  be  wrong  jutl  now  to  fay  all  of  him  that  I  mean  at  any 
time  to  fay  in  general* 

I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  think  that  he  is  a  man  of  any  a* 
bilities,  even  in  the  low  caft  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  evi« 
dent  (though  fometimes  it  is  clear  that  he  wilfully  mifliikes) 
that  from  mere  ftupidity  he  cannot  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  fufHciently  fimple  propofitions.  What  Dr.  Parr  fays  of  his 
talents  (with  all  the  reftriftions)  is  a  feverer  libel  than  I 
would  choofe  to  pronounce  upon  the  Do£tor*s  judgment.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  Paine  here  and  there  ezprefles  himfelf  for- 
cibly. But  fo  does  a  fifhwoman  at  Billingfgate.  He  is  far 
from  dcferving  the  better  part  of  the  character  given  of  a  raf- 
cal  of  old  by  Cicero.  Part  of  it  applies  exadly  enough. 
Lpnge  autemfqfi  natos  homines  improbijimus  C,  Servilius  Glaucia^ 
Jed peracututy  et  callidus^  cum  primifque  ridicuhis*  •  I  think  he 
19  better  reprefented  by  a  character  of  dill  more  antiquity, 
and  his  interference,  I  truft,  will  in  no  long  time  be  unnerfal" 
ly  attended  with  the  fame  effeds.  The  perfonage  I  mean 
is   Therfites.     Of    him    Dionyfius  of    Halicarnaflus    fays  : 

TSfr«   ««i  n  '0^4(«  ^X^'  tmM  ym^  i<^«  W  t^timiUt  kytnmwrivTmt  vmi^ 

}ixtutf  «v  w(*yfutvH*     Perhaps  it  may  be  tfaoug^ht  very  foolifh  to 

quote 
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*  and  do  exift  in  total  independence  of  it,  and  ex 
♦'  ift  in  much  greater  clearnefs,  and  in  a  much 
**  greater  degree  of  abftra<5t  perfedion,  but  theif 
"  abftrad  perfeftion  is  their  pradical  defedl." 
And  again,  "  The  reftraints  on  men,  as  well  as 
•*  their  liberties,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  t^cir 
**  rights,  But  as  the  liberties  and  the  reftridions 
**  vary  with  times  and  circumftances,  and  admit 

*  of  infinite  modifications,  they  cannot  be  fettled 
•*  upon  any  abftraA  rule,  and  nothing  is  fo  foolifh 
^  as  to  difcufs  them  upon  that  principle.'* 

E4  And 

^uote  Greek  when  fpeaking  about  Mr.  Paioc.  But  I  am 
fpeaking  about  Mr.  Paine  to  Dr.  Parr,  and  to  you,  gentlemen* 
Dr.  Parr  fees  that  far  from  being  of  opinion  with  him,  that 
Mr.  Paine  can  make  the  worfe  appear  the  better  reafon,  I 
think  that  the  better  reafoq,  (hould  it  by  any  (I  range  accident 
fall  into  his  hands,  would  infallibly  appear  the  worfe.  What 
Theriites,  however,  in  a  good  caufe  did,  Mr^  Paine  will  foon 
do  in  his  bad  caufe  ^  in  thb  country,  at  lead,  fo  long  renown- 
ed for  genuine  natural  feeling  and  plain  maiily  fenfe  ^  he  will  , 
hare  rendered  it  flill  more  contemptible  to  our  underflandiogiy 
and  flill  more  difgufting  to  our  fentiments. 

By  the  bye,  the  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Greek  quoted  a- 
bore  is  fo  admirably  flm>id  as  to  be  truly  diverting,  that  is^  ^ 
after  reading  the  Greek,  for  the  Latin  of  itfclf  is  unintelligi-  ' 

ble.     Reiike,  whofe  edition  I  have,   fays  that  he  allowed  the  , 

Latin  to  fland  juft  as  he  found  it  in  Hudfon.     Rei(ke  fays  1 

alfo  (and  I  think  he  is  right)  that  Greek  books  ihould  be  j 

publiihed  without  any  Latin  tranflation.     I  am  fure  that  in       *  i 

ibme  cafes  the  tranflation  is  more  difficult  than  the  original* 
But  ReiflLC  fays  another  thing,,  (in  which  1  hoy  he  is  wrongr)  i 

that  no  good  edition  of  a  Greek  author  has  ever  been  publifli- 
ed  by  an  Englifliman.  If  he  is  right,  I  wifli  Dr.  Parr  (gif* 
i°g  up  poUtics)  would  make  him  wrong. 
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AM  to  quote  no  more  (for  the  thing  would  h% 
pndlefs)^  the  fame  book  f9.ys :  **  The  pretended 
f*  rights  pf  thefe  theorifts  are  all  extremes,  and  in 
J*  proportion  as  they  arc  metaphyfically  true,  they 
?*  arc  morally  and  politically  falfe.  The  rights  of 
f*  men  are  in  a  fort  of  middle^  incapable  of  defini* 
'*  tion»  but  not  impoffible  to  be  difcerncd.  The 
^  rights  of  men  in  governments  are  their  advan- 
f«  tages,  and  thefe  are  often  in  balances  bet\veei| 
**  difFerences  of  good ;  in  compromifes  fometimes 
^  between  good  and  evil,  and  fometimes  between 
"  evil  and  evil.  Political  reafon  is  ^  computing 
?f  principle,  adding,  fubtrafting,  multiplying,  and 
"  dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphyfically,  pf 
*J  mathematically^  true  moral  denominations." 

The  coincidence,  the  almoft  identity  between  thef<^ 
paflages  and  thofe  which  have  been  quoted  fironi 
the  letter  to  the  fherifTs  of  Briftol,  is  fo  ftriking,  and 
there  are  fo  many  others  of  the  fame  defcription  to 
be  found  in  all  Mr.  Burke's  works,  that  I  have 
fometimes  been  ready  to  wonder,  that,  afnong  the 
many  accufations  againft  this  gentleman,  nobody 
pver  yet  took  it  in  his  head  to  charge  him  with 
want  of  genius  aud  imagination,  ffom  his  fo  often 
faying  over  again  the  fame  things.  It  woul^  be  a 
charge  much  more  eafily  piade  out  than  that  of 
i|iconfiftency. 

My  friend  Mr.  Mackintofh  has  here  got  himfelf 
jnto  a  ftrange  hobble.  His  enUgbtened  advocate  of 
^mankjf  ahd  freedom  maintains  the  very  fame  pro- 

pofiuoiis 
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pofitious  in  the  work  from  which  he  obtabis  tlii9 
title,  that  are  exprefsly,  and  by  name,  and  at  much 
length,  combated  by  my  friend  when  found  in  the 
book  on  the  Revolution.  Particularly  that  max^ 
im  which  my  friend  confiders  as  dellruftive  of  the 
^ruTid  theoretic  principle  of  the  ci-devant  French 
Conllitution,  that  the  abJlraSl  perfeSlion  of  liberty  is 
its  real f auk,  is  the  maxim  of  the  letter  to  the  flie- 
riffs  of  Briftol,  and  only  repeated  in  the  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France,  This  fhews 
how  much  deliberation  is  neceflary  before  ventu- 
nng  upon  approbation  and  praife. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confefled  (in  this  parallel 
t)etween  the  opinions  on  government  held  in 
France  and  Englahd,  antecedent  to  this  revolu- 
tion) that  fome  men  in  England,  and  not  demo« 
cratifts,  were  not  juft  of  the  fame  mind  with  my 
friend  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  doftrines  in  this  letter 
to  the  flierifTs  of  the  city  he  reprefented  in  Parlia- 
ment, Of  this  number  was  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, who  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  no  lefs  than  fixty-four 
pages  ^gainil  this  celebrated  letter.  His  Lordfhip 
gives  the  very  higheft  praifes  to  Mr.  Burke,  but  he 
thinks  his  principles  of  government  to  be,  in  ma- 
ny inflances,  adverfe  to  freedom.  The  noble 
Lord,  however,  feems  to  have  adopted  this  opinion 
from  a  confiderablq  confufion  of  thought  (yet 
there  arc  fome  not  bad  things  in  his  pamphlet), 
and  from  not  being  able  exadtly  to  comprehend 
what  Mr.  Burke  plainly  enough  fays.    The  Earl 
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makes  one  miftake,  (not  juft  fo  ftupid  as  thofe 
made  by  the  nibblers  at  Mr.  Burke's  writings  in 
thefe  days  although)  fufficiently  Angular  and  curi' 
ous.  Mr.  Burke  (as  you  will  remember  to  have  read 
above,  gentlemen)  had  faid  that  he  was  not  very 
folicitous  to  clear  himfelf  of  an  incapacity  to  difcuis 
abftraft  politics,  becaufe  men,  even  l^s  coriverfant 
than  himfelf  in  thefe  matters,  had,  hy  the  mere  force 
0f  civil  difcretion,  often  conduced  the  affairs  of 
great  nations  with  diftinguifhed  felicity  and  glory. 
Upon  this  the  Earl  exclaims,  "  What !  are  the 
*'  rights  of  Englifhmen  to  be  held  at  the  difcretion 
*•  of  minifters  ?  Is  civil  difcretion  the  rule  of  our 
*•  government  ?  Wherein  does  civil  difcretion  dif- 
•*  fer  from  v^iU^  the  law  of  tyrants  ?  And  will  any 
"  minifter  of  this  country  fay  I  am  not  converfani 
"  in  this  kind  offubtletie^^  the  extent  and  foundation  of 
"  tbeje  rights^  and  thei;pfore  will  govern  by  this  un- 
*'  conditional  power,  the  mere  force  of  civil  dif 
**  cretion .'"  I  know  not  whether  it  be  neceflary  to 
tell  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  that  civil  difcretion 
means  civil  wifdom  gathered  by  experiepce  in  ci-» 
vil  affairs. 

My  friend  (though  he  has  as  clear  a  head  as  a-* 
ny  man  I  know)  has  done  fomething  not  much 
better  than  this  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
convenienccy  as  applied  by  Mr;  Burke  (in  the  Re- 
fledlions)  to  government.  I  do  not  mean  at  pre- 
fent  (it  is  not  the  place  for  it)  to  follow  my  friend 
through  the  reafoning  he  employs  in  defence  of 

what 
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what  he  calls  the  grand  theoretic  principle  of  the 
French  Conftitution,  and  in  the  courfe  of  which 
argument  he  changes  the  terms  and  the  queition 
upon  himfelf  and  his  readers  (he  is  incapable  of 
doing  it  upon  the  one  without  having  firft  done  it 
upon  the  other),  more,  I  am  certain,  than  a  dozen 
of  times  in  the  compafs  of  not  many  more  pages. 
I  am  only  to  obferve,  that  after  having  proceeded 
in  his  argument  againft  the  principles  of   Mr. 
Burke,  which  haye  been  quoted  above,  till  he  had 
difcovered  that  thefe  principles  did  not  neceffarily 
infer  (as  indeed  they  do  the  reverie)  that  natural 
rights  were  completely  and  abfolutely,  and  in 
every  fenfe,  extinguiftied  by  entering  into  fociety, 
and  that,  accordingly,  all  he  had  been  faying  on 
this  matter  was  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  he,  upon 
this,  changes  again  the  queftion  which  he  had 
often  changed  before,  and  making  it  to  be  whe- 
ther, an  end  being  obtained,  all  difcuffion  of  the 
theoretical  aptitude  of  the  m^ans  be  unneceflaiy,  he 
then  very  gravely  decides  in  the  negative,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  inflexibility  of  general  principles 
oi  expediency^  both  in  morals  and  politics,  and  in 
the  laft  ftill  more,  cannot  yield  to  motiyes  of  conve^ 
nience^  without  the  bulwark  of  all  upright  politics 
being  lojl.     By  marking  the  word  convenience^  as 
he  has  done,  in  reference  to  the  quotation  made 
by  him  at  the  diftance  of  feme  pages  from  Mr. 
Burke,  (in  which  that  gentleman  fays,  that  fo  foon 
•s  natural  rights  fufFer  any  pofitive  limitation,  the 
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whole  organization  of  fociety  becomes  a  conlider^ 
ation  of  "  convenience"),  the  reader  is  immediate- 
ly led  to  think  that  convenience  is  juft  what  Lord 
Abingdon  took  difcretion  to  be.  My  friend  will 
acknowledge,  upon  perufal,  that  Mr,  Burke  meant 
by  convenience  juft  what  my  friend  himfelf  means 
(if  he  intended  any  meaning)  by  expediency. 

I  make  no  apology  to  my  friend  for  the  free- 
dom I  either  here  ufe,  or  may  afterwards  ufe  witli 
him.  "  The  time,"  as  he  fays  himfelf,  "  is  too 
**  ferious  for  compliment."  He  has  fome  excufe, 
however,  for  what  I  have  noticed,  a^  unthinking- 
ly done  by  him,  from  the  general  confufion  of  hi^ 
whole  argument  upon  the  "  theoretic  principle," 
in  this  fedlion ;  an  argument  which  I  Ihall  after^ 
wards  confute  by  explaining.  Apd  as  to  the  ge^ 
neral  confufion  itfelf  (either  here  or  elfewhere), 
his  excufe  for  that,  is,  that  his  eye?  are  fixed  fo 
eameftly  on  the  future  profped,  as  not  accurately 
to  perceive  prefent  objeds.  While  the  vifions  of 
glory  will  on  no  account  Jpare  bis  aching  figbt^ 
while  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  Elyfium  in 
which  the  human  race  are  to  dwell,  after  firft  paf- 
fing  through  the  Tartarus  of  France,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  he  Ihould,  at  times,  not  fee  with  fufficient 
diftindnefs  around  him.  Serioufly,  he  knows 
well  that  no  man  can  admire  his  underftanding 
more  than  I  do ;  and  it  is  an  underftanding  with 
which  no  man  ever  came  into  contaft  without  ad- 
miration.   But  he  knows  equally  well,  that  on 
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this  momentous  controverfj,  involving  the  reli- 
gion, morals,  and  exiftence  of  mankind,  1  will 
(as  I  am  boimd  to  do)  fpeak  my  mind  moft  plain- 
ly. I  may  convince  my  friend  himfelf  of  his  er- 
ror ;  and  how  great  a  good  would  I  then  do  ?  It 
is  alfo  doing  good,  if  I  convince  others  that  he 
has  erred.  Where  I  love,  as  my  friend  well 
knows,  I  do  not  love  lightly ;  and  there  is  no 
need  now,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  tell  him  that  I 
love  him.  But  his  arguments  I  fhall  confider  as 
thofe  of  a  flranger ;  open  to  be,  without  any  ma- 
nagement, refuted  where  I  can  refute  them.  I 
ihall  do  it  boldly,  as  I  ihall  do  it  fairly. 

Signa,  pares  aquilas^  et  pila  minantia  pilis* 


So  far  as  convenience  or  expediency  can  be 
embodied  into  general  rules  (and  long  and  en- 
lightened experience  mull  have  this  effed),  Mr 
Burke,  of  all  men  living,  is  the  perfon  who  will 
wilh  thefe  general  rules  to  be  facredly  obferved. 
He  has  lamented  the  contrary  praftice  again  and 
again,  and  moft  feverely.  He  has  lamented  it  as 
to  India  and  as  to  America ;  the  two  great  theatres 
of  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of 
man.  In  the  fpeech  on  American  taxation^  he 
fays,  "  It  is  not  a  pleafing  coftfideration ;  but  no- 
"  thing  in  the  world  can  read  fo  awful  and  fo 
"  inftruftive  a  leflbn,  as  the  conduft  of  miniftry 
"  in  this  bufinefs,  upon  the  mifchief  of  not  hav- 
"  ing  large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management 
I  "  of 
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'•  of  great  affairs.     Never  have  the  fervants  of 
'*  the  State  looked  at  the  whole  of  your  compli- 
"  cated  interefts  m  one  connefted  view.     They 
"  have  taken  things,  by  bits  and  fcraps,  fome  at 
**  one  time  and  one  pretence,  and  fome  at  ano- 
**  therjuftas  they  preifed,  without  any  fort  of  regard 
**  to  their  relations  or  dependencies.    They  never 
'*  had  any  kind  of  fyftem,  right  or  wrong ;  but 
"  .only  invented,  occafionally,  fome  miferatle  tale 
**  for  the  day,  in  order  meanly  to  fneak  out  of 
**  difficulties,  into  which  they  had  proudly  flrut- 
**  ted.     And  they  were  put  to  all  thefe  fhifts  and 
**  devices,  fiill  of  meannefs  and  full  of  mifchief, 
"  in  order  to  pilfer  piecemeal  a  repeal  of  an  adt, 
"  which  they  had  not  the  generous  courage,  when 
•*  they  found  andfelt  their  error,  honourably  and 
•*  fairly  to  difclaim.     By  fuch  management,  by 
"  the  irrefiflible  operation  of  feeble  councils,  fo 
"  paltry  a  fum  as  threepence  in  the  eyes  of  a 
."  financier,  fo  infignificant  an  article  as  tea  in  the 
"  eyes  of  a  philofopher,  have  fhaken  the  pillars 
"  of  a  Commercial  Empire  that  circled  the  whole 
•*  globe.*'     This  he  faid  in  1774.     In  1785,  he 
holds  the  fame  language.     In  the  fpeech  on  the 
Nabob  of  Arcofs  debts ^  he  fays,  "  I  think  I  can 
"  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  country  to  the 
**  fingle  fource  of  our  not  having  had  fteadily  be- 
^*  forq  our  eyes  a  general,  comprehenfive,  well- 
**  connefted,  and  well-proportioned  view  of  the 
*  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a  juft  fenfe  of 
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•*  their  trae  bearings  and  relations*  After  all  lii 
^  redudtions,  the  Britifh  empire  is  flill  vaft  and 
"  various.  After  all  the  reductions  of  the  Houfe 
"  of  Commons  (ftripped  as  we  are  of  our  bright^ 
"  eft  ornaments,  and  of  our  moft  important  pri*. 
"  vileges),  enough  are  yet  left  to  ftimiib  us,  if 
"  we  pleafe,  with  the  means  of  ihewing  to  the 
"  world,  that  we  deferve  the  fuperintendence  of 
"  as  large  an  empire  as  this  kingdom  ever  held, 
"  and  the  continuance  of  as  ample  privileges  a» 
"  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
"  power,  had  been  habituated  to  aflert.  But  if 
"  we  make  ourfelves  too  httle  for  the  fphere  of 
"  our  duty ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  ftretch 
"  and  expand  our  minds  to  the  compafs  of  their 
"  objed,  be  well  affured,  that  every  thing  about 
"  us  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  until  at  length  out 
"  concerns  are  fhrunk  to  the  dimenfions  of  our 
"  minds.  It  is  not  a  predile6Uon  to  mean,  for- 
"  did,  home-bred  cares,  that  will  avert  the  con- 
"  fequences  of  a  falfe  eftimation  of  our  intereft, 
"  or  prevent  the  Ihameful  dilapidation  into  whick 
"  a  great  empire  muft  fall,  by  mean  reparations 
"  upon  mighty  ruins."  It  is  certain,  therefore,, 
that  Mr.  Burke,  of  all  men,  will  be  the  laft  to  give 
up  to  any  partial  temporary  convenience  or  expe- 
diency,  that  broad  general  convenience  by  which 
alone  fubordinate  advantages  can  be  cither  ob- 
tained or  fecured.  This  would  be  to  fin  againft 
experience,  whence  thefe  maxims  of  expediency 
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are  drawn.  It  would  be  to  fin  againft  experience, 
to  which,  in  politics,  Mr.  Burke  has  al\vays  giv- 
en, not  merely  the  chief,  but  the  only  fway. 
The  general  maxims  thus  colleded  from  the  na- 
ture, the  circumftances,  and  the  fituation  of  af- 
fairs, form  the  philofophy  of  ftatefmen.  He  is 
no  ftatefman  who  has  not  a  fyftem  of  them  :  He 
will  never  **  condud  the  affairs  of  great  nations 
**  with  diltinguiflied  felicity  and  glory."  With- 
out fuch  fyftem,  experience  of  itfelf  will  do  no 
good.  Without  fuch  fyftem,  experience  (if  it 
deferves  the  name)  will  be  often  and  often  belied, 
often  and  often  deceived  moft  fatally.  With  fuch 
fyftem;  experience  will  be  the  coflefted  wifdom 
of  ages.  With  fuch  fyftem,  it  will  be  this  coU 
leded  wifdom  applied,  not  loofely,  but  with  ac- 
curacy and  meafurement,  to  the  exifting  cafes  and 
emergencies.  With  fuch  fyftem,  it  can  never  he 
belied  or  deceived,  but  by  a  total  change  in  the 
nature  of  man. .  I  have  faid  a  little  ago,  that  thofe 
who  were  very  anxious  to  accufe  Mr.  Burke, 
might  charge  him  with  want  of  genius  and  fancy, 
by  finding  the  lame  ddftrines  in  different  places  of 
his  works.  I  did  not  fay  they  would  be  right* 
And  perhaps  the  lefs  on  this  accouilt,  that  think- 
ing fo  much  in  Vl  fyftem  as  he  does,  the  fame 
maxims  muft  always  be  applied  to  things  that  aref 
the  fame  in  themfelves,  however  apparently  dif- 
ferent. Antient  philofophy  thought  the  grcateft 
effort  of  the  human  intelledl  confifted  in  difcover- 
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ing  the  one  in  the  many.     Perhaps  modem  philo- 
fophy  thinks  otherwife. 

The  fortune  of  this  llatefman  has  been  fingularlj^ 
ftrange.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  (elpecially 
during  the  American  war),  he  had  to  contend 
againii  abftradt  metaphyfical  politics,  which,  frorh 
the  natuire  and  effence  of  fovereigrity,  deduced  as 
fine-fpuri  theories  oi  fervitudey  as  their  fuccefl()rs 
have  done  of  anarchy^  from  the  rights  of  maii. 
To  thefe  theories  he  oppofed  pradlical  policy,  an- 
tient  ufagfe,  firgumeht^  dnlwn  from  the  circam- 
ftances  and  fituation  of  affairs,  from  the  good  al* 
ready  poflefled^  from  the!  evil  likely  to  be  incur- 
red, fix)m  the  danger  of  the  means,  and  from  the 
inutility  of  the  end.  He  was  called  an  American 
and  a  rebel.  Iri  the  latter  J)art  of  his  life,  he  has 
had  to  contend  agairift  abftraft  metaphyfical  poll- 
tics,  which,  from  the  tiature  and  effence  of  po- 
pular rights,  holds  all  government,  not  only  to 
be  inftituted  for  the  good  of  the  people  (as 
It  moft  certainly  is),  and  fubjedl  to  diffolu- 
tion  upon  breach  of  the  compaft,  but,  for 
any  reafoh  or  no  redbn,  and  at  theit  mere 
will,  to  be  changed  and  fubverted^  without  any 
regard  to  conftitutional  precedent,  to  fundamental 
laws,  or  to  circumftances  of  civil  fituation.  To 
thefe  theories  he  oppofed  alfo  pradical  poHcy  and 
antient  ufage ;  he  argued  that  the  people's  will 
was  itfelf  fubjeft  to'  general  expediency  and  juf- 
tice,  that  a  fociety,  once  fettled  by  fair  conven- 
tion, coidd  not  be  unfettled,unlefs  the  convention 
F  was 
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was  broken ;  that  government  had  rigtits  to  claim 
as  well  as  duties  to  fulfil ;  and  that,  while  it  ful- 
filled thefe  covenanted  duties,  its  right  to  cove- 
nanted obedience  was  facred,  and  paramount  and 
indefeafible.  He  is  called  a  courtier,  an  apoftatc, 
an  advocate  of  defpotifm.  This  may  be  a  little 
painful  in  the  mean  time ;  but  it  is  the  fureft  pillar 
of  his  fame.  v 

Dr.  Parr  fhall  be  refuted  by  Mr.  Paine. 

He  fpeaks  as  follows  in  the  firfl  part  of  "  Rights 
«  of  Man.*' 

"  It  was  not  againft  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  but 
"  againft  the  defpotic  principles  of  the  govern- 
"  ment,  that  the  nation  revolted.  The  king  was 
"  known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  nation  j  and  this 
"  circumftance  was  favourable  to  the  enterprife. 
"  Perhaps  no  man  bred  up  in  th^  ftile  of  an  ab- 
"  folute  king  ever  poflefled  a  heart  fo  little  dif- 
"  pofed  to  the  exercife  of  that  fpecies  of  power 
"  as  the  prefent  king  of  France.  But  the  prin- 
"  ciples  of  the  government  itfelf  ftill  remained 
"  the  fame.  The  monarch  and  the  monarchy 
**  were  diftind:  and  leparate  things ;  and  it  was 
"  againft  the  eftabliftied  defpotifm  of  tho  latter, 
•*  and  not  againft  the  perfon  or  principles  of  the 
**  former,  that  the  revolt  commenced,  and  the 
"  revolution  has  been  carried." 

"  Mr.  Burke  docs  not  attend  to  the  diftinction 
**  between  ?nen  and  principles ;  and,  therefore,  he  , 

"  does 
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"  does  not  fee  that  a  revolt  may  take  place  againft 
"  the  defpotifHi  of  the  lattfer,  while  there  lies  no 
"  charge  of  defpotifm  againft  the  former." 

"  The  natural  moderation  of  Louis  the  Six- 
"  teenth  contributed  nothing  to  alter  the  here- 
"  ditary  defpotifm  of  the  monarchy.  All  the 
"  tyrannies  of  former  reigns,  adled  under  that 
"  hereditary  defpotifm,  were  ftill  Uable  to  be  re- 
"  vived  in  the  hands  of  a  fucceflbr.  It  was  not 
"  the  refpite  of  a  reign  that  would  fatisfy  France, 
"  enlightened  as  Ihc  was  then  become.  A  calual 
"  difcontinuance  of  the  pra£lice  of  defpotifm,  is 
"  hot  a  difcontinuance  of  its  principles;  the  for- 
"  jner  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the  individual  who 
"  is  in  immediate  poireffion  of  the  power;  the 
"  latter  on  the  virtue  and  fortitude  of  the  nation. 
"  In  the  cafe  of  Charles  the  Firft  and  James  the 
**  Second  of  England,  the  revolt  was  againft  the 
"  perfonal  defpotilm  of  the  men;  whereas,  in 
"  France,  it  was  againft  the  hereditary  defpotifm 
"  of  the  eftabliftied  government." 

Thefe  things  are  faid  in  the  19th  and  20th 
pages  of  the  publication  to  which  I  refer ;  and  in 
the  22d  page,  fpealdng  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  he  fays,  "  The  defpotic 
"  principles  of  the  government  were  the  fame  in 
'*  both  reigns,  though  the  difpofitions  of  the  men 
"  were  as  remote  as  tyranny  and  benevolence." 

After  this,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Dr.  Parr  ? 

after  this  declaration  of  his  matter  and  teacher  in 

matters  of  faSl?     Upon  what  authority  has  the 
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Doctor  dared  to  fay,  that  "  in  France  the  heavy 
**  preflure  of  the  regal  power  clogged  the  fiift  ef- 
**  forts  of  reformation."  The  truth  is,  that  he 
faid  it  upon  no  authority ;  that  he  faid  it  without 
fo  much  as  thinking  whether  it  was  falfc  or  other- 
wife.  He  faid  it  merely  becaufe,  by  a  falfe  aflb- 
ciation,  he  had  coupled  France  and  the  exercife 
of  defpotifm  infeparably  together.  He  faid  it 
like  a  fool.  Should  he  perfift  in  faying  it  now, 
he  will  fay  it  as  a  criminal. 

Our  ears  are  aflailed  with  this  fort  of  balder- 
dafh  every  day.  No  man  in  this  country  will 
deny  (I  am  fure  at  leaft  I  am  not  that  man)  that 
Mr.  Paine  is  perfeiSUy  right  (this  peifon  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  old  proverb)  in  faying,  that 
the  principles  of  the  French  government  (as  of 
no  government)  cannot  be  faved,  when  bad  in 
themfelves,  merely  becaufe,  for  the  time,  thej 
are  not  exerted  in  mifchievous  and  wicked  ac- 
tions. The  fubjefts  are  entitled  to  better  fecu- 
rity  for  their  freedom  than  the  perfonal  charader 
of  their  fovereign.  Their  freedom,  as  well  as 
their  allegiance,  ought  to  be  only  by  law.  It 
ought  to  be  held  neither  at  the  will  of  the  king 
nor  the  will  of  the  people.  All  this  is  exceeding- 
ly jrue.  All  this  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  efta- 
blifhing  any  thing  hke  good  and  protefting  go- 
vernment. Accordingly,  a  reformation  of  the 
■government  of  France  was  indifpenfable.  But  on 
this  account  muft  men  maintain,  in  oppofition  to 

furc 
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ture  and  acknowledged  fads,  that  this  reformat 
tion  was  peculiarly  neceflary  during  this  reign, 
that  the  exercife  of  defpotifm  in  France  was  come 
to  its  height,  that  the  oppreflions  of  the  monarchy 
were  grown  beyond  endurance,  and  that  the  re- 
gal influence  was  ejnployed  to  confolidate,  to 
ftrengthen,  and  to  prevent  all  attack  upon  the 
abufes  of  the  government  ?  Muft  they  even  go 
ferther,  and  f^y  (as  i§  faid  npw)  th^t  the  old  go- 
vernment Qf  France  had  become  in  praftice  fo 
dreadful,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fubvert  it  from 
its  foundations  ?  Mr.  Paine  himfelf,  at  that  time 
(not  two  years  ago),  dared  not  to  fay  this.  It 
was  a  ftrain  beyond  even  his  audacity.  You  have 
his  word  for  it,  gentlemen,  (if  you  think  hia  word 
in  any  cafe  good  for  any  thing)  tbiU  the  exercife 
of  dejpotifm^  during  the  prefent  reign^  bad  totally 
ceafed  in  France.  Mr.  Paine  himfelf  thought  only 
of  taking  fecurity  againfl:  xhtfuccejbr. 

What  have  we  here !  A  man  who  roams  from 
country  to  country,  "  riding  with  darknefs,*'  and 
prowling  for  his  prey ;  the  declared  enemy  of  all 
eftabliflied  govermnents  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
whole  habitable  earth,  bound  by  no  moral,  by  no 
religious  tie,  a  fl:ranger  to  the  charities  of  father, 
fon,  brother,  and  hulband  *  ;  the  bloodhound  of 
democracy  who  nofes  out  his  game  in  its-  moll 

F  3 .  fecret 

•  Scarcely  any  thing  in  Homer  is,  in  my  mind,  fo  affcft- 
hg  ts  what  Achilles  fays  to  Patroclus,  when  enquiring  the 

cgufe 
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fccret  and  remoteft  places  of  refuge ;  who  (and 
though  it  does  not  found  fo  frightful  to  the  ears, 
yet  it  is  more  dangerous  and  guilty  ftill)  for  the 
accompliftiment  of  his  defperate  defigns,  and  fup- 
plying  the  want  of  talents  by  the  extreme  of  auda- 
cioufnefs,  holds  it  pardonable,  and,  indeed,  praife- 
worthy,  to  diffeminate  falfehoods,  to  pervert  and  al- 
ter fadls,  and  even  to  fabricate  them ;  this  man 
(this  very  man),  this  man  himfelf  is  compelled  to 
own  (the  impoffibility  of  denial  could  alone  have 
led  to   the  confeffion)  that   the  government  of 

France 

caufe  of  his  te^rs  and  lamentations  ^  for  it  was  not  beneath 
thefe  heroes  even  to  weep.  The  firft  thing  Achilles  aiks  is 
whether  his  friend  had  heard  any  evil  news  from  Phthia,  and 
then  he  adds : 

Twv  ju  /mU.'  tft^»n^  Jkumx**/**^"'  r^^fuitrtn* 

There  are  (it  is  certain)  many  other  paflages  which  are 
pathetic  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  from  the  fame  caufe. 
When  Andromache,  after  bewailing  the  fall  of  all  her  fa- 
ther's houfe,  tells  her  Heftor  : 

!|£very  heart  mull  feel  the  pathos  irreiiflible.  Yet  it  is  fome- 
way  more  irrefiftibly  affedting  ftill,  to  find  thefe  charities  of 
relationfhip  wrought  fo  clofe  about  the  heart  of  the  ftem  and 
inexorable  Achilles.  Perhaps  the  modern  philofophers  may 
think  that  the  whole  is  very  much  out  of  nature. 

Shakefpeare  makes  Hamlet;  as  the  very  climax  of  detef- 
(ation,  call  his  hated  uncle,  a  iindiefs  viilatn.  Homer  and  he 
feem  to  have  thought  that  the  man  who  had  no  private  vir- 
iies  to  exercife,  would  never  learn  any  public  ones. 
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France,  under  its  prefent  beneficent  and  perfecut- 
ed  monarch,  was  only  m  principle  and  not  in  prac- 
tice a  defpotifin.  This  man  is  now  fitting  (I  do 
not  mention  this  as  at  all  ftrangc,  in  him  it  would 
have  been  fl:range  had  it  been  otherwife  ;  he  is  fit- 
ting) in  an  aflembly  which  has  deftroyed  the  mo- 
narchy of  France,  and  thrown  their  fovereign  and 
his  family  into  a  dungeon.  This  is  not  ftrange  in 
him.  But  what  fliall  be  faid  to  others?  fome  who 
approve,  and  too  many  who  do  not  ftrongly  con-  ^ 
demn  thefe  dreadful  proceedings  1 

Thofe  who  diredlly  and  abfolutely  approve,  are 
indeed  few,  though  more  in  number  much  than 
they  fhould  be :  Sunt  impii  cives^  pro  caritate  rei- 
public^  nimvum  multi;  pro  multitudine  bene  fentien-' 
tium^  admodum  pauci.  None  of  them  are  among 
you,  gentlemen.  For  that  reafon  (though  it  is 
neither  my  only  nor  my  chief  reafon)  I  fhall  fay 
nothing  of  thefe  miferable  men  at  all. 

^s  to  thofe  who  do  not  fl:rongly  condemn,  tbeir 
condud  affords  a  moft  awful  document  of  the 
frailty  of  unaffifted  human  nature,  of  the  ftrong 
neceffity  there  is  for  a  well-balanced  and  Heady 
mind,  and  of  the  danger  that  attends  forming  rafii 
and  hafty  judgments  on  affairs  of  which  the  means 
and  ends,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  adors,  aiC 
little  known,  and  known  indiftindlly.  Had  things 
been  prefented,  fuch  a&  they  now  are,  to  the  eyes 
of  any  individual,  even  the  moft  furioufly  and 
fenfelefsly  in  love  with  what  he  thought  liberty, 
F4  he 
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he  muft  have  turned  afide  from  their  view  with 
difguft  and  horror. 

I  know  perfons,  who,  condemning  (and  feverely) 
many  of  the  tranfaftions  in  Frapce,  yet  approve  of 
the  revolution  taken  altogether,  nqtwithftandin^ 
thefe  crimes.  Some  of  thefe  perfons  are  fuch,  that 
for  me  to  pretend  more  (or  even  equal)  htpnanity^ 
more  (or  even  equal)  regard  to  juflice,  mqre*ten- 
dernefs  of  heart,  better  fenfe,  ftrider  probity,  a 
greater  love  of  order,  whether  in  my  condu<^  in 
life,  or  in  general  thought  and  feeUng,  would  be 
fhamelefs  abfurdity  and  impudent  weaknefs.  They 
know  not  what  has  been  done  in  France,  and  why 
it  has  been  done.  This  is  at  once  their  excufe  and 
their  crime.  For  it  is  a  c]ime  (I  cannot  give  it  a 
fofter  name)  ignorantly  to  approve  of  a  confpiracy 
againft  all  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  all  their  iii- 
terefts  here  and  hereafter;  a  confpiracy  for  dc- 
ftroying  all  belief  in  God,  and  all  duty  to  man. 
Even  in  the  little  I  am  to  fay,  you  Ihall  be  con- 
vinced of  this  y  ourfelves,  gentlemen,  before  I  leave 
this  fubjeft.  Only  let  not  my  ftrong  expreffions 
(not  ftronger;  in  manyinftances  they  cannot  be  fo 
ftrong  as  the  reaUty)  hurt  or  offend  any  honeft 
man  who  has  been  betrayed  into  a  confufed  and 
indiftind  approbation  of  thefe  deteftable  affairs. 
Let  them  not  be  conftrued  as  if  I  arrogated  to  my- 
felf  any  fuperiority  in  talents  or  in  feeling.  I  claim 
no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  endeavoured  to 
acquire  information  before  I  gave  praife  *. 

I 

*  For  any  freedom  of  fpeech  either  employed  formerly, 

or  which  may  be  ufed  afterwards,  perhaps   both  more  fre- 

/  guentlj 
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i  have  faid  that  the  inilances  of  good  men  who 
do  not  ilrongly  condemn  what  has  taken  place  ia 
France,  is  a  thing  which  affords  an  awful  leflbn  to 
us.  It  certainly  does  fo.  From  Mr.  Paine  him- 
(elf  we  leam  how  cafy  it  was  to  accomplifh  all  the 
neceflary  reformation  of  France,  and  how  much 
both  the  example  and  the  will  of  the  fovercign 
were  favourable  to  thefe  falutary  changes.  The 
revolution  (if  it  muft  be  called  by  that  name,  and 
if  that  appellation  is  thought  in  £^y  honourable) 
had  begun  the  very  day  this  prince  mounted  the 
throne,  and  had  been  gradually  proceeding  every 
fubfequent  day.  It  was  finally  accompliflied  by 
the  affembling  of  the  States  General.  This  king 
(according  to  Mr.  Paine)  had  already  abandoned 
the  proElice  of  defpotifm.  By  calling  the  States 
he  abandoned  the  principles  alfo.  All  that  they 
had  to  do,  was  to  turn  his  praftice  into  the  law  of 
the  land,  binding  upon  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  for 
ever.  Or,  if  Mr.  Paine  talks  too  moderately,  they 
might  have  proceeded  (in  my  opinion  certainly 
without  blame)  to  fome  farther  meafures.  They 
might  have  improved  even  upon  the  King*s  prac- 
tice, 

quently,  and  more  forcibly,  I  fltall  apologlfe  (if  it  is  necefla- 
ry) in    the    words    of  Demofthenes  to   the   Athenians  :— 

V  *ttj^  «,  r/  x^  V'C'  ^''^  9m^i>rm  ^ftfiukwg^t,  ;^ccXi-v»T«r#r  iy^fuu,  JMJ 
bfiW^T0(«  Tim  xf^  «^Mr«»*  v^f  vftSg  tn^)  itvrZf  \iwi7ir  iuA  li,  £f  furk 
Vflf^mof  v^imfuu  TVf  Xiyusf  irvt/tiinw.  nrr*  tttifSfrmf  h  r^n0fi  Xiytt,  tuti  hk 
fff)  hm  vm  Xtnrm  ^rUi  yinirmt.  i^an  yk^  itt  U  r5  rftf  X*V*  ^(*oyntf  biVf » 
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tke,  and  fulfilled  to  their  utmoft  letter,  the  utmoft 
wiflies  of  their  conftituents  the  nation.     AU  this 
tl^ey  might  have  done  without  palling  a  lingle  de- 
cree th^t  they  did  pafs,  without  authorifing  or  per- 
fliitting  any  of  thofe  foul  deeds  which  they  autho- 
xifed,  permitted,  or  were  compelled  to  permit.  All 
this  they  might  have  done  without  even  deftroying 
the  Baflile,  of  which  (bme  people  talk  as  if  it  had 
been  the  chief  end,  and  fully  compenfated  all  the 
confefied  crimes  of  this  revolution.    It  was  not  in 
then:  inftrudlions  either  to  demolifh,  or  to  take, 
or  to  attack  this  ilate  prtfon.     It  was  in  their  in- 
firudions    to  pafs  fuch  laws    as  that  no  perfon 
ihould  be  confined  either  in  it,  or  elfewhere,  whole 
mifdeeds  did  not  deferve  confinement^;  and  if  it 
was  not  in  their  inftrudlions,  it  was  equally  bind- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  in  them,  that  places  of  con- 
finement, and  the  Baftile  among  others,  ihould  be 
appointed  for  thofe  who  tranfgreffed  the  laws,  or 
were  regularly,  and  according  to  fixed  judicial 
form,  charged  with  tranfgrefling  them.     This  was 
what  the  States  had  to  do,  confulting  and  provid- 
ing by  a  fixed  durable  fettlement,  which  no  future 
fovereign  durft  overturn,  for  the  lading  fafety  of 
France ;  and  it  was  all  they  had  to  do ;  all  they 
had  to  do  for  their  own  glory  ;  all  they  had  to  do 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country ;  all  they  had  to 
do  for  fulfilling  the  benevolent  intentions  of  their 
monarch ;  all  they  had  to  do  for  qbtaining  the  ap- 
plaufes  and  fecuring  the  happine&  of  Europe  and 

the 
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the  world.  The  revolution  would  then  have  been 
hailed  with  the  paeans  of  liberty  throughout  the 
univerfe.  At  the  day-fpring  of  the  French  Con- 
ftitytion,  the  fons  of  freedom  would  have  fung  to- 
gether, and  all  her  children  (houted  for  joy.  The 
ftar  of  her  freedom  might  have  ftiot  its  rays 
athwart  the  deepeft  gloom  of  tyranny.  The  an- 
tient  prophecy  might  have  been  fulfilled.  "  The 
'•  nations  might  have  come  to  her  light,  and  kings 
"  to  the  brightnefs  of  her  rifing."  She  would,  in 
the  fame  fublime  language,  have  been  made  "  an 
"  eternal  excellency,  fcvjoy  of  many  generations.** 
Her  light  would  have  beeit^a^  permanent  as  it  was 
univerfal.  But  inftead  of  this,  what  iniquities  has 
flie  not  perpetrated ;  into  what  horrors  has  flie  not 
plunged!  And  this  too  without  any  caufe  but 
evil,  without  any  end  but  evil.  From  the  firft  day 
the  States  met,  the  labqur  has  been  to  deftroy  that 
freedom  of  which  they  were  put  in  pofleffion.  If 
fuch  has  been  the  cafe,  and  if  either  the  approba- 
tion or  the  filence  of  any  men  among  the  nation* 
around  them,  has  given  them  the  boldnefs  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  mad  and  wicked  carreer;  or,  if  their 
example  has  thus  become  dangerous  to  thefe  na- 
tions themfelves,  it  is  an  awful  warning  indeed 
againft  hafty  and^  ignorant  judgment.  Nor  is  ii 
lefs  a  document  againft  the  danger  which  mortal 
man,  when  he  abandons  himfelf  to  his  own  fancies, 
incurs,  of  miftaking  vice  itfclf  for  virtue,  and  of 
viewing  with  little  abhorrence,  or  with  no  abhor- 
rence, 
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rence,  in  the  imaginary  hope  of  fome  UQFeal  good» 
even  the  worft  and  blackeft  of  crimes.  A  FrenoH 
author  of  the  laft  century  has  truly  (aid :  C^  un 
grand  malbeur^  que  rf*  ^itre  vicieux  ;  mats  c^en  efi 
encore  un  plus  grand  defe  eroire  vertueux  quand  on 
ne  Vejlpas.  Alas!  ths^t  our  natiure  fhould  fink  fo 
low !  And  how  neceflary  is  that  Chriftian  religion, 
which,  by  teaching  us  our  wealpiefs,  teaches  us  our 
ftrength,  which  by  convincing  us  of  our  ignorance, 
condudls  us  to  wifdom,  how  neceflary  is  it  fcwr 
preferving  us  from  falling  through  the  pride  of  our 
imaginations^  and  an  impotent  rehance  on  our  unin- 
formed  underftandings,  into  a  forgetfulnels  of 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture ;  how  neceflary,  how  very  neceflary  is  it,  that 
religion,  of  whofe  helps  and  confolations  it  is  now 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  atheiftic  confederacy 
to  deprive  for  ever  the  race  of  man !  Never  was 
the  afliftance  which  it  holds  out  to  frail  humanity 
fo  much  to  be  implore^  ^  in  our  days.  "  A 
. "  man's  heart  devifeth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  di- 
•*  refteth  his  fl;eps.!' 

We  all  remember  how  much  the  calamities  of 
France  were  faid  to  be  overcharged  in  Mr.  Burke's 
Refledions  on  the  Revolution,  It  was  an  accu- 
fation  made  in  every  company,  and  publiflied  in 
every  pamphlet.  My  friend  himfelf,  in  his  book, 
held  the  fame  language.  Where  particular  fads 
were  mentioned,  they  were  attempted  to  be  exte- 
nuated, fometimes  wholly  denied.  Of  this  laft  foyt, 

there 
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tiiere  is  an  example  in  Mr.  Paine  both  aftoniihin^ 
and  important.  He  fays :  *^  Mr  Burke,  on  the  aa- 
"  thority  of  M,  Lally  Tollendal,  a  deferter  from 
^  the  National  Aflembly,  fays,  that  on  entering 
*'  Paris,  the  people  Ihouted  Taus  les  eveques  d  la 
"  lataerne :  All  biihops  to  be  hanged  at  the  Ian- 
^  thorn  or  lamp-pofts.  It  is  furprifing  that  nobo- 
''  dy  could  hear  this  but  Lally  Tollendal,  and  that 
"  nobody  fhould  believe  it  but  Mr.  Burke.  It 
**  has  not  the  leaft  connedion  with  any  part  of  the 
"  tranfadlion,  and  is  totally  foreign  to  every  cir- 
"  cumilance  of  it.  The  bifhops  had  never  been 
"  introduced  before  into  any  fcene  of  Mr.  Burke's 
''  drama*  Why  then  ave  they,  all  at  once,  and 
"  altogether,  tout  d  coup  et  tous  enfemble^  introdo- 
"  ced  now?  Mr.  Burke  brings  forward  his  bifhops 
^  and  his  lanthom  like  figures  in  a  magic  lanthom, 
'^  and  raifes  his  fcenes  by  contrail  inftead  of  con* 
"  nedion.  But  it  ferves  to  ihew,  with  the  reft  of 
"  his  book,  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  given^ 
«'  where  even  probability  isfet  at  defiance  for  the  pur- 
"  pofe  of  defaming  ;  and  with  this  refledion,  inftead 
''  oi^,folUoquy  in  praife  of  chivalry,  as  Mr.  Burke 
*'  has  done,  I  clofe  the  account  of  the  expedition 
"  to  Verfailles.'*  Almoft  all  this  paflagc  is  utter 
nonfenfe,  wholly  devoid  of  any  fort  of  meaning : 
Yet  it  was  not  for  this  that  I  quoted  it,  (I  would 
then  quote  more  than  half  the  book,  which  naked- 
ly and  abfolutely  is  made  up  of  paiTages  without 
any  meaning),  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  a  cu- 
rious, 
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rfous,  as  well  as  ftrong  proof,  how  eafy  a  matter  it 
is  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  But 
leaving  this,  you  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  Mr. 
Paine  thought  this  fad  of  the  try  againft  the  bi- 
fliops,  to  be  a  matter  fo  criminal  and  flagitious,  fo 
dreadful  and  Ihocking,  that  there  was  no  way  of 
doing  but  abfolutely  to  deny  it.  He  confiders  it 
to  be  fo  horrible,  that  it  cannot  poffibly  be  true. 
**  It  fets.even  probability  at  defiance.*^  This  was 
at  the  beginning  of  their  Revolution.  After  their 
Conflitution  had  been  fettled,  and  repeatedly  con- 
firmed by  oaths,  their  bifhops,  and  all  their  clergy, 
have  been  maflacred  or  exiled.  Mr.  Paine  thinks 
nothing  of  this  now.  And  Oh !  gracious  God  I 
Tnany  think  but  lightly  of  it  at  this  day,  of  this  the 
moft  inhuman  and  cold-blooded  maffacre,  record- 
ed  by  hiftory  or  tradition,  while  the  very  threat  of 
it,  only  three  years  ago,  was  declared  by  the  moft 
unprincipled  and  unfeeling  \\Tetch  on  earth,  to 
be  a  fabricated  falfehood  that  fet  probability  at 
defiance.  What  is  to  become  of  our  morals  I  Vk 
ccscis  ducentibuSj  va  cacisfequetaibus  ! 

But  if  the  book  on  the  Revolution  was  treated 
as  containing  an  overcharged  account  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  France,  the  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
National  Affembly  was  not  fpoken  of  in  terms  fo 
gentle.  It  was  called  wUd^  extravagant^  an  effix/ion 
of  anger y  a  mere  evacuation  of  bile ^  and  a  thoufand 
other  fuch  names  of  reprobation.  This  too  was 
done  in  print,  and  by  people  who  told  the  world 
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in  print,  that  to  call  names  was  very  naughty.  Ac- 
cordingly they  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  break 
through  their  own  rule,  but  to  fulfil  a  moft  weigh- 
ty and  urgent  duty;  a  circumftance  which  gives  ad- 
ditional feverity  to  their  epithets.  My  opinion  of 
that  letter  is  indeed  very  difierent.  I  think  the 
vigour  of  its  eloquence,  its  manly  fenfe,  ahd  the 
charm  of  its  morals  equal  to  what  is  found  in  any 
of  the  other  works  of  its  author.  But  I  certainly 
do  remember  well  when  fomc  of  the  fierceft  de- 
mocratifts  confidered  it  as  a  rank  libel  on  the 
French  Revolution,  declared  its  language  to  be 
frantic,  and  its  prediftions  abfurd.  Compared 
with  what  has  now  happened,  the  language  is  mo- 
deration itfelf,  and  the  prediftions  are  faint  and 
feeble  indeed  to  thofe  who  look  at  the  accomplifh- 
ment. 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Buike  fays  to  his  correfpond- 
ient: 

"  I  am  not  apprehenfive  that  in  fpeaking  freely 
'*  on  the  fubjea  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France, 
**  I  fhall  accelerate  (as  you  fear)  the  execution  of 
"  traitorous  defigns  againft  them.  You  are  of 
"  opinion,  Sir,  that  the  ufurpers  may,  and  that 
"  they  will  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  pretext  to  throw 
•*  oflf  the  very  name  of  a  king;  affuredly  I  do  not 
"  wifh  ill  to  your  king ;  but  better  for  him  not  to 
**  live,  (he  does  not  reign),  than  to  live  the  paf- 
•*  five  inflrument  of  tyranny  and  ufurpation. 

"  I 
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^*  i  certainly  meant  to  Ihew,  to  the  beft  of  my 
**  power,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  executive 
"  officer,  in  fuch  a  fyftem  of  republic  as  theirs,  is 
"  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree.  But  in  demoii- 
'*  {bating  this,  to  tbem  at  lead  I  can  have  made 
"  no  difcovery.  They  only  held  out  the  royal 
"  name  to  catch  thofe  Frenchmen  to  whom  the 
"  name  of  king  is  ftill  venerable.  They  calculate 
"  the  duration  of  that  fentiment,  and  when  they 
"  find  it  nearly  expiring,  they  will  not  trouble 
"  themfelves  with  excufes  for  extinguifliing  the 
"  name,  as  they  have  the  thing.  They  ufed  it  as 
"  a  fort  of  navd-ftring  to  nourilh  their  imnatural 
"  offspring  from  the  bowels  of  royalty  itfelf.  Now 
**  that  the  monfter  can  purvey  for  its  own  fubfift- 
**  ence,  it  will  only  carry  the  mark  about  it,  as  a 
"  token  of  its  having  torn  the  womb  it  came  from. 
"  Tyrants  feldom  want  pretexts.  Fraud  is  the 
•*  ready  minifter  of  injuftice  ;  and  whilft  the  cur- 
•*  rency  of  falfe  pretence  and  fophiftic  reafoning 
**  was  expedient  to  their  defigns,  they  were  under 
*•  no  neceffity  of  drawing  upon  me  to  fumilh  them 
**  with  that  coin.  But  pretexts  and  fophifms  have 
"  had  their  day,  and  have  done  their  work.  The 
**  ufurpation  no  longer  feeks  plaufibiUty.  It  truiis 
"  to  power.*' 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  fay,  or  that  you  can  fay, 
"  will  haften  them  by  a  fingle  hour,  in  the  execu- 
"  tion  of  a  defign  which  they  have  long  fince  en- 
*♦  tertained.    In  fpite  of  their  folemn  declarations, 
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**  their  fbothing  addrefles,  and  the  multiplied  oaths 
**  which  they  have  taken,  and  forced  others  to 
*'  take,  they  will  ai&ffinate  the  king  when  his 
**  name  will  no  longer  be  neceflary  to  their  de- 
"  figns,  but  not  a  moment  fooner.  They  will 
**  probably  firft  aflalfinate  the  Queen,  whenever 
•*  the  renewed  menace  of  fuch  an  affaffination  lo- 
"  fes  its  effedl  upon  the  anxious  mind  of  an  afFec- 
"  tionate  hulband.  At  prefent,  the  advantage 
"  which  they  derive  from  the  daily  threats  againU 
"  her  life,  is  her  only  fecurity  for  preferving  it. 
"  They  keep  their  fovereign  alive  for  the  purpofe 
•*  of  exhibiting  him,  like  fome  wild  beaft  at  a  fair^ 
"  as  if  they  had  a  Bajazet  in  a  cage.  They  choofe 
•*  to  make  monarchy  contemptible  by  expofing  it 
**  to  derifion,  in  the  perfon  of  the  moft  benevolent 
**  oftheu-kmgs." 

I  well  remember  the  time  (indeed  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  forget  it?)  when  this  language  was  faid  to 
be  raving  and  infane.  This  I  have  heard  in  con 
verfation  till  I  was  deafened  with  it.  .  This,  any 
body  that  choofes  may  fee  in  printed  books  nume- 
rous enough.  Ampng  others,  there  is  fome  per- 
fon of  the  name  of  Bellham,  (one  of  the  lights  of 
the  age  he  muft  be,  for  his  title-page  mentions  him 
as  the  author  of  eflays  philofophical,  hiftorical,  and 
literary),  who  fays,  after  referring  to  the  above 
paffages,  and  to  that  moft  beautiful  and  moral  paf- 
fage  which  fucceeds,  concerning  their  feftival  of  the 
fourteenth  of  July : — "  Is  this  really  the  language 
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*•  ofaBritHhfenator,  diftinguiihed  by  tis  fuperl-* 
"  or  knowledge  and  eloquence  ?  or  is  it  the  rant 
"  of  one, 

."  who^  locked  from  ink  and  paper  ^fcrofwls 


With  defpWate  charcoal  round  bis  darkened  walls  P^ 

••  Of  a  charadler  once  admired  and  venerated,  not* 
"  withftanding  its  eccentricities,  Mr.  Burke  had 
**  fome  remains  yet  to  lofe,  when  his  evil  genius 
*•  prompted  him,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  pubKfli  thefc 
**  Refleftions  on  the  French  Revolution }  and  hii 
•*  friends,  if,  indeed,  he  has  any  friends  remainingr 
**  mull  be  grieved  and  aftonifhed  to  fee  him,  in  thc^ 
**  clofc  of  life,  fink  into  an  objed  of  fcom  and  pi- 
•*  ty,  as  much  beneath  our  cenCure,  as  on  fome 
**  memorable  occafions  he  formerly  rofe  fuperior 
"  to  our  praife."-  We  all  know  now,  how  fer, 
and  whether  or  not  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  in 
thefe  and  other  pafFage*  of  this  letter,  has  been  ex-' 
travagant  or  miftaken.  I  am  forry  that  we  do  not 
alfo  all  draw  from  it  the  conclufions  which  this 
knowledge  fliould  fuggeft.. 
.  Indeed,  by  a  proper  ufe  oT  the  ftrange  events  of 
our  time,,  mankind  may,  at  leaft,  learn  wifdom. 
Among  other  things  we  ought  all  to  be  convinced, 
^nd  to  aft  upon  the  convidion,  that  it  does  not 
merely  happen  in  many  cafes,  (as  an  antient 
thought)  but  is  an  univerfal  rule  that  "  makdicus 
**  a  makjtco  non  diftat,  nifi  occajione^^ 
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Onee  more,  let  us  guard  againft  the  relaxation 
of  our  morals,  againft  their,  perverfion.  Much 
may  be  done  by  well  fludied  means  to  overthrow 
them  almoft  wholly.  Mr.  Burke  has  lamented 
this  greatly  with  regard  to  India.  In  the  fpeech 
on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  has  faid : 
**  The  jundlion  of  the  power  of  office  in  England, 
**  with  the  abufe  of  authority  in  the  Eaft,  has  not 
"  only  prevented  even  the  appearance  of  redrefs 
•*  to  the  grievances  of  India,  but  1  wilh  it  may  not 
**  be  found  to  have  dulled,  if  not  extinguiflied,  the 
**  honour,  the  candour,  the  generofity,the  good  na- 
*'  ture,  which  ufed  formerly  to  charaderiie  the 
"  people  of  England."  Certainly  much  was  done» 
and  ftill  is  doing,  to  turn  our  natural  fympathies 
from  that  country.  The  fame  thing  is  attempted 
with  regard  to  France ;  and  with  regard  to  France 
it  is  yet  more  dangerous.  In  the  cafe  of  WUHams^ 
Mr.  Fox  faid  of  an  argument  ufed  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  that  it  could  have  been  uttered  by  no 
man  wlyofe  morals  bad  not  been  polhaed  by  a  reji-- 
dence  in  India.  India  is  indeed  a  bad  fchool  of 
morals.  It  is  only  the  happier  born  (and  there 
are  fuch)  who  efcape  the  contagion.  But  France 
is  a  fchool  ftill  worfe.  The  pollution  of  India  (in 
thofe  that  are  polluted)  does  not  affedt  the  mind 
fo  univerfally.  A  complete  Frenchman  of  the 
modem  ftamp  does  not  retain  one  feeling  of  thofe 
that  appertain  to  the  nature  of  man.  And  argu- 
ments are  employed  on  French  aflfairs  every  day, 
G  a .  and 
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and  In  this  cduntry,  which  but  for  the  poflutiort 
caught  from  France  no  man  could  utter,  and  T 
toi  furenone  could  hear  without  horror. 

However,  the  old  EngliQi  fpirit  ftiU  fubfifts. 
The  fubfcriptions  for  Poland  and  for  the  French 
clergy,  are  proofs  of  this.  The  old  fpirit  of  the 
Britifh  merchants  too  is  ftill  the  fame.  Our  na- 
tional  charafter  furvives>  and  (under  the  bleffing  of 
Gody,  williong  furvive  this  falfephilofophy,  its  dif- 
)^iples,  and  teachers  :  txfUfnMm)  ^vx^^  ^hrufMsi^tuit^k^ 

Dr.  Parr  fliall  be  refuted  by  Mr.  Rabaut  de  St 
Iticnne. 

This  reverend  Proteftant  democratift,  in  a  work 
publiflied  before  the  affembly  of  the  States,  and 
intituled,  Confiderations  Jiir  les  interets  du  Tiers  E- 
tat  i  fpeaks  as  follows  : 

^'  Cependant,  le  meilleurdes  rois  a  donne  la 
''  preuve  la  plus  eclatante  de  la  parfaite  bonne  foi 
"  avec  laquelle  il  cherit  fes  peuples;  il  a  donne 
**  un  exemple  que  n'avoit  foumi  aucun  prince,  et 
**  qui,  dans  fa  generofite  fublime,  ne  fera  peut-etre 
'*  deformais  imite  par  aucun;  il  a  rendu  compte  a 
"  fon  peuple  de  fes  revenues  et  de  fes  depenfes ; 
**^  il  n'a  pas  craint  de  Ibimiettre  a  I'examen  de  fes 
"  fujets  les  defordres  ou  fes  finances  etoient  tom- 
**  bees;  il  a  declare  avec  vigueurafes  miniftres 
*^  qu'il  ne  vouloit  plus  ni  impots,  ni  emprunts;  il 
"  a  medite  des  plans  de  reforme  diriges^  centre  les^ 
**^abus  meme  qui  avoient  oc^afionne  ces  maux  di-^ 
•*  vers ;  il  a  affemble  les  notables  de  fon  royaume ; 

**  et 


*.  ^t  avec  cette  noble  franchife  d'un  pere  qui  com* 
^  munique  a  fes  enfans  les  maux  de  fa  famille,  U 
^'  leuT  a  demand^  leurs  confeils. 

*•  Le  zek  des  notables  n'a  pas  feulement  repon- 
*'  du  aux  esperances  de  la  nation,  il  les  a  fnrpafiees* 
"  En  cherchant  le  remede  deOre,  ils  ont  compris 
"  qu*ils  etoient  infuffifans  pour  le  fopmir :  ils  ont 
•*  propofc  au  monarque  d'  aflembler  les  etats  ge* 
\'  n6raux  de  la  nation,  de  leur  expofer  la  longue 
**  et  douloureufe  plaie  de  Tetat,  et  de  les  inviter  t 
"  k  guerir.  Un  prince  defpotique  eiit  rcjete  ce 
"  confeil,  et  Louis  XVI.  Tadopta.'' 

And  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Aflembly  of  the  Notables,  and  of  the 
States  Genei-al,  he  fays ; 

**  Tout  ce  qui  5'eft  pafle  depuis  a  fait  fentir  la 
*'  neceffite  d'une  ajQTemblee  nationale.  Le  parle- 
^  ment,  le  clerge,  la  nobleiTe  la  demandent,  et  le 
"  roi,  le  roi  la  dSJire  plus  gu^  eux  touts  ;  il  n*  a  laiflK 
"  echapper  aucune  occafion  de  le  temoigner,  et 
**  d*annoncer  a  la  nation  qu'il  vouloit  lui-  rendre 
*'  une  prerogative  qui  pouvoit  feule  retablir  T  or- 
"  dre  public.  Exemple  memorable,  nous  le  re 
*'  peterons,  qui  doit  toucher  les  Francois  de  recon- 
"  noiflance,  et  reveiller  le  a^le  d'un  peuple  eclair^ 
"  induftrieux,  adtif,  et  plein  d*  attachement  pour 
"  fes  maitres." 

I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  France  fince 
this  National  Convention  met,  partly  from  weari- 
oefs  and  difguil,and  partly  from  want  of  materials 
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6f  information.  I  may  afterwards  rcfumc  my  ac* 
tivity.  But,  owing  to  this,  I  cannot  iay  whether 
this  reverend  gentle^man  h6  or  be  not  a  member  of 
the  Convention  now  fitting,  and  whether  he  is  the 
perfon  ftiled,  according  to  their  new  nomenclature, 
(the  lateft  fafhion  that  has  come  up)  Citizen  Ra^ 
haut.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  confequence. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he  is  a  member 
of  it.  At  all  events  we  all  know  he  was  a  mem* 
ber  and  a  Prefident  of  the  Conflituting  Aflembly, 
whofe  works  have  been  of  fuch  endurance.  In 
this  capacity,  having  undergone  a  very  fignal 
change  himfelf,  (judging  of  him  from  what  has  been 
juft  quoted)  he  became  exceedingly  anxious  that 
all  other  perfons  and  things  ftiould  be  changed  al-- 
lo.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  faid,  **  Tous 
*^  les  6tabliflemens  en  France  couronnent  le  mal- 
**  heur  dupeuple ;  pour  le  rendre  heureui  il  fautle 
"  renouveler;  changer  fes  idees;  changferfes  loix; 
"  changer  fes  moeurs,  changer  les  hommes,  changer 
"  les  chbfes,  changer  les  mots ;  tout  d^truire ;  oui, 
"  toutd^truire;  puifque  tout  eft  Jlrecreen"  Ifhe,in^ 
deed, be  a  member  of  the  Convention,  this  gentle- 
man, he  maybe  again  employed  in  his  favourite bu-» 
finefs  of  deJlniRion,  As  to  changing^  I  wifh  he 
would  try  his  hand  at  that  %  fecond  time ;  in  two 
inftances  at  leaft,  the  ideas  and  manners  of  thf 
French  people ;  for  thefe  are,  indeed,  moft  fhock- 
ing  at  prefent ;  moft  infane  and  brutal. 

But  whatever  this  reverend  democratift  is  do- 
ing, or  whether  he  be  doing  ady  thing  at  all,  your 
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^ilfineis  and  mine,  gendemen,  juft  now  is,  witli 
what  is  faid  in  the  paflages  I  have,  above  quoted. 
From  them  it  appears  that  the  Parliaments  wiflied 
for  the  Aflembly  of  the  States,  that  the  clergy 
wifhed  the  fame,  that  the  nobility  wiflaed  the 
lame,  and  that  the  king,  above  all  the  reft,  wilhed 
and  defired  it,  and  even  allowed  no  occafion  to 
efcape  of  publifhing  to  the  nation  his  intention* 
and  wilhes.  This  condu<^  Mr  Rabaut  de  St 
Etienne  ftaXed  then  (it  wiU  be  fo  ftated  by  all 
good  men  at  all  times)  to  be  of  moft  lignal  and 
unexampled  gencrofity,  what  ought  to  endear 
their  king  to  all  Frenchmen,  and  to  infpire  them 
with  lafting  gratitude  and  loyal  zeal;  zeal  the 
more  loyal  the  more  they  were  enlighten^.  The 
parliaments  who  demanded  this  aflembly  were 
aboliflied  by  it.  The  clergy  who  demanded  it, 
liave  been  robbed  of  their  property^,  jnaflacred^ 
•and  exiled.  The  luobility  who  demanded  it,  have 
been  degraded  and  annihilated  as  an  order,  their 
houfes  pillaged  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  thofe 
of  them  who  did  not  efcape  from  the  kingdom  aU 
moft  all  cruelly  murdered.  The  king .("  this  beft 
"  of  kings")  who  fo  eameftly  defired  this  af- 
fembly,  who  himfelf  called  them  together,  and 
vndcr  his  own  authority, — is  in  prifon,  and  may 
•be  murdered  at  any  time  with  impunity.  This  is. 
the  reward  as  to  himfelf;  and  thefe  are  the  con- 
fequences  as  to  his  nation, — not  of  oppofing  the 
ro^ditated  reforms  (as  Dr.  Parr  gives  it  out),  but 
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as  thefe  veiy  men,  who  name  from  da^  to  day  hi# 
keepers,  do  themfelves  acknowledge,  (or  did  ac- 
knowledge) of  confulting  the  wifhes,  and  grati- 
fying the  defires  of  his  own  benevolent  hearty 
and  of  what,  to  his  fore  lofs,  he  imagined  to 
be  a  generous,  good,  and  faithfiil  people. 

Dr.  Parr  fliall  be  refuted  by  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau. 

But  here,  gentlemen,  you  muft  indulge  mc  for 
a  time.  I  think  very  difFerently  of  Mirabeau 
from  thofe  I  have  hitherto  mentioned.  I  muft 
exprefs  myfelf  very  difFerently  of  him  alfo. 

The  Count  de  Mirabeau  was  a  bad  man.  That 
is  indifputable.  He  has  occalioned  great  and  laft<> 
ing  evil.  He  was  prepared  for  any  atrocity  nc* 
ceflary  to  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defigns.  But 
the  Count  de  Mirabeau  had  a  ftrong,  powerful, 
and  commanding  mind.  He  had  great  talents ; 
and  he  could  employ  them  (which  is  itfelf  the 
greateft  of  talents)  on  fudden  emergencies,  and 
in  all  diredions.  In  a  popular  aflembly,  that  man 
is  almoft  irreliftible  upon  whom  attac]c  has  no 
other  effeft  than  to  call  forth  inftant,  forcible,  and 
jublime  efFufions  of  thought.  If  he  belongs  to 
the  prevaiUng  party,  he  will  render  their  vidlory 
eafier  and  more  fplendid.  If  he  is  of  the  mino^ 
rity,  he  will  prevent  them  from  being  ever  de- 
feated with  fhame.    As  to  himfelf,  he  will  never 
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«ppear  vanquifhed.  A  good  man,  with  thefc  ta- 
lents, is  the  greateft  public  bleffing,  A  \^ickod 
man,  with  thefe  talents  (and  great  talents  fome- 
times,  though  rarely,  belong  to  wicked  men),  is 
the  greateft  public  curie.  Yet  our  natures  are  fo 
conftituted,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  contemplate 
fuch  a  man  without  fome  fort  of  involuntary  re- 
fpeft  and  eftimation.  Efpecially  if  he  ftand  alone,  • 
amidft  the  meaner  agents  of  iniquity,  the  only 
charafter  of  force,  thought,  boldnefs,  and  know- 
ledge ;  while  the  reft  only  "  in  the  catalogue  go 
"  for  men,**  with  the  infolence  of  cowards,  and 
the  prefumption  of  dunces. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  am  far  from  faying  that  Mi- 
rabeau  was  one  of  the  "  great  bad  men  of  the  old 
"  ftamp,"  Afluredly  he  was  not.  The  talents  of 
Mirabeau  were  wonderfully  below  their  talents^ 
He  was  not  fit  to  be  Cromwell's  drummer.  The 
olddifturbers  of  the  world  would  have  trodden 
him  under  their  feet.  But  he  was  the  greateft 
man  in  this  way  of  his  country  and  his  time. 

If,  after  all,  I  have  rated  Mirabeau  too  high,  I 
have  fome  excufe.  He  is  dead.  One  or  two  of 
my  beft  friends  (partly,  and  I  am  exceedingly  for- 
17  for  it,  democratifts)  know  that,  with  the  moft 
thorough  deteftation  of  his  charafter,  I  yet  heard 
the  news  of  his  death  with  confiderable  fenfibility. 

Mirabeau  had,  befides,  fome  apology,  both  for 
the  crimes  he  committed  or  advifed,  and  for  the 
crimes  he  conceived.     Mirabeau   was  (as  many 
hnejl  men  in  thefe  days  are)  an  cnthufiaft  and  fa- 
natic. 
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natic.  It  was  not  the  mere  love  of  evil  which  up^ 
on  all  occaiions  led  him  on.  That  man  has  not 
ftudied  the  charafter  of  Mirabeau,  (and  in  the  pe- 
nury of  evil  men  of  great  talents,  it  deferves  to  be 
jftudied),  who  does  not  know  that  in  many,  very 
many  inflances,  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  de* 
ceptions. 

There  can  be  no  man  (upon  the  prefent  plan  of 
things,  that  is  upon  the  plan  of  things  for  more 
than  three  years  back)  of  great  and  lading  power 
in  France*     Mirabeau  was  the  only  man  who  had 
a  chance  to  preferve  his  power  which  he  hgd  ob- 
tained to  no  inconfiderable  degree.    Mirabeau 
was  an  objeft  of  fome  awe  even  to  the  fava- 
ges  of  Paris*     Not  having  been  made  by  them 
they  could  not  unmake  him,  and  as  to  compe- 
titors in  the  National  Aflembly,  if  any  of  this 
fort  approached  too  near  him,  he  could,  by  a  lit^ 
tie  effort,  throw  them  back  to  their  original  and 
jiatural  di  (lance.    I  mean  competitors  on  the  fame 
fide  with  himfelf ;  for  on  the  fide  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  laws,  there  were  more  than  one  man,  of 
much  greater  intrepidity,  much  bolder  imagina- 
tions, much  founder  judgments,  much  deeper  and 
more  extenfive  information,  and  (to  crown  all)  of 
the  moft  firm,  undaunted,  unaflailable  virtue.  Pub- 
lic gratitude  will  no  longer  exift  among  mankind, 
when  the  names  of  Maury,  Cazales,  and  d'Epref- 
xncnil  are  forgotten.     The  fecond  of  thife  memo- 
jrable  men  was  a  foldier,  with  all  the  gallantry  and 
honour  that  belongs  to  this  noble  profeflion,  and 
with  a  fire  cf  imagination  and  ftrength  of  judg-  ^ 

meiit 
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icnt  rarely  found  in  any  man  of  any  profeffion^ 
The  laft  mentioned  gentleman  (with  great  faults  in 
in  the  beginning,  redeemed  afterwards  by  p:ic^it 
virtues)  has  refcued  from  otherwife  unavoida- 
ble infamy,  the  profefflon  of  the  law  in  France, 
And  as  to  the  Abbe  Maury,  the  eternal  ho- 
nour of  the  French  clergy,  I  know  myfelf  too 
\tell  to  attempt  his  eulogy.  The  eulogy  of 
all  the  three,  and  of  their  honeft  and  brave  aflb- 
ciates,  is  the  debt,  and  will  be  paid  through  a 
long  courfe  of  generations,  by  grateful  pofterity  j 
by  pofterity  who  will  confider  them  (and  confider 
them  with  juftice)  as  the  champions  of  the  human 
race  againft  the  moft  formidable  combination  ever 
entered  into  for  the  deftruction  of  its  liberties  an^ 
happinefs,  and  againft  a  fanaticifm  more  horrid  and, 
relentlefs  than  the  moft  favage  religionifts  had  at 
any  time  difplayed  in  the  darknefs  and  ferocity  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  of  thefc  exalted  men  that  1  fpeak,  when 
I  fay  that  Mirabeau  had  no  competitoi-s,  I  fpeak 
then  of  thofe  belonging  to  his  own  gang,  engaged, 
all  in  wicked  meafures,  though  not  all  with  the 
fame  difpofitions,  or  for  the  fame  purpofes  It  ii 
true,  that  added  to  all  the  other  cattfes  of  difu- 
nion,  and  of  authority  being  fliort  lived  in  any 
one  individual,  or  defcription  of  men ;  there  was, 
befides  (as  there  ftill  is),  that  moft  powerful  of  all 
difuniting  caufes,  a  low  jealoufy  and  rivalihip,  a 
bafe  ambition  among  their  leaders,  which  made 
each  man  ficken  at  tlie  fame  (fuch  as  it  was)  of  his 
fcUow,    It  is  this  low  turn  of  mind  th?.t  may  long 

depriv^j 
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deprive  France  of  a  ftable  tyranny,  the  only  con* 
fblation  tha^t  wretched  people  can  receive  under 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  things.  Mirabeau  was  the 
only  man  in  France  to  whom  this  low  rivallhip 
might  have  been  converted  (its  natural  change) 
into  equally  low  adulation. 

Accordingly,  Mirabeau  had  fbme  chance  of  pre- 
ferving,  in  fome  degree,  fome  influence  or  power. 
In  this  re{pe(%^  his  death  was  perhaps  a  public  ca- 
lamity. Befides,  it  is  certain  (in  my  opinion  at 
leaft)  that  Mirabeau  was  to  fome  length  a  monar- 
chift.  To  accomplifh  the  purpofes  of  his  ambition, 
he  might  have  entered  into  defigns  for  deftroying 
the  prefent  fovereign,  or  cutting  off  the  reigning 
line.  But  he  afliiredly  did  not  wifli  to  remove  the 
throne,  though  he  might  wifti  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  him  who  fat  on  it.  The  mind  of  Mira- 
beau was  not  (as  I  have  juft  now  faid)  fo  corrupt- 
ed, fo  mean,  and  bafe,  and  grovelling,  as  the  fouls 
of  thofe  who  now  domineer  (for  the  day)  in 
France.  Neither  do  I  think  that  he  would,  of 
preference,  have  chofen  bloody  means  to  accom- 
plifh his  objeft.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have, 
more  than  once,  regretted  with  myfelf  that  thi^ 
man  is  not  ftill  alive.  And  this  without  any  con- 
nedion  with  that  fentiment  founded  upon  the 
premature  death  of  one  who  has  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  (even  wickedly  diftinguifhed  himfelf)  by  ta- 
lents fo  much  above  his  fellows.  France  under 
him  might  poffibly  have  been  deformed  with 
crimes  lefs  Ihocking  to  our  natures.     More  than 

this 
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iUsy  I  am  fer  from  ueing  furc  that  Mirabeau  might 
not  (in  circumftanccs  that  have  exifted)  have  been 
brought  to  do  eflential  fervice,  perhaps  to  join 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  royal  caiife.  Altogether,  I 
mOi  he  ftill  had  been  living.  Alas !  what  times 
are  thefe,  in  which  I  am  not  afhamed  to  exprefii 
fome  afiedlion  for  a  notorioufly  wicked  man,  a  foul 
rebel,  and  a  traitor ! 

I  have  faid  that  Dr.  Parr  Ihall  be  refuted  by  the 
Count  de  Mirabeau.  More  properly  I  Ihould  fay 
by  the  National  Aflembly.  It  is  their  addrefs» 
prefented  on  a  riiemorable  occaiion,  for  the  rccal 
of  the  troops  ftationed  at  Paris,  and  which  was 
tvritten  by  Mirabeau.  It  i*  very  eloquent,  but  it 
is  much  more  Angular.  A  moft  wonderful  docu- 
ment it  is  indeed.  He  who  wifhes  to  perufe  the 
whole  of  it,  will  find  it  in  N^  19  of  the  Process 
verbal^  9th  July  1789* 


this  address  says  ! 

«  Sire, 
^  Vous  avez  invite  TAssemblee  Nationale  a 
vous  temoigner  ia  confiance :  c'etoit  allcr  aude- 
vant  du  plus  cher  de  fes  voeux. 
"  Nous  venons  depofer  dans  le  fein  de  votre 
Majefte  les  plus  vives  alarmes.  Si  nous  en  etions 
Tobjet,  fi  nous  avions  la  foiblefle  de  craindre 
pour  nous  memes;- votre  bonte  daigneroit  en- 

"  core 
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"  core  nous  rafllirer,  et  meme,  en  nous  blamant 
"  d'avoir  doute  de  vos  intentions,  vous  accueille-^ 
•*  riez  nos  inquietudes,  vous  en  diffiperiez  la  caufe 
**  vous  ne  laifferiez  point  d'incertitude  fur  }a  poll- 
*•  tion  de  TAssemblee  Nationale." 

"  Mais,  Sire,  nous  n'implorons  point  votre  pro- 
**  tedion;  ce  feroit  offenfer  votre  juftice.  Nous 
"  avons  consu  des  craintes,  et,  nous  Tofons  dire, 
'•  elles  tiennent  au  patriotifrae  le  plus  pur,  k  ?in- 
•*  teret  de  nos  commettans,  a  la  tranquillite  publi- 
"  que,  au  bonbeur  du  Monarque  cheri,  qui,  ea 
**  nous  applanilTant  la  route  de  la  felicite,  merite 
<*  bipn  d'y  marcher  lui  meme  fans  obftacle. 

*•  Les  mouvemens  de  votre  cceur,  Sire,  voila  le 

**  vrai  falut  des  Francois.     Lorfque  des  troupes 

**  s'avancent  de  toutes  parts,  que  des  camps  fe  for- 

•*  raent  autour  de  nous,  que  la  Capitale  eftinveftie, 

**  nous  nous  demandons  avec  6tonnement :  le  roi 

"  s'eft-il  mefie  de  la  fidelite  de  fes  peuples  ?    S*il 

*•  avoit  pu  en  douter,  n'auroit  il  pas  verfe  dans  no- 

**  tre  coeur  fes  chagrins  paternels  ?    Que  veut  dire 

"  cet  appareil  menasant  ?  Ou  font  les  ennerais  de 

«'  I'etat  et  du  Roi  qu*il  faut  fubjuguer  ?    Ou  font 

**  les  rebelles,  les  Ligueurs  qu'il  faut  reduire  ?  Une 

"  Voix  unanime  repond  dans  la  Capitale  et  dans 

**  I'etendue  du  Royaume:     Nous  chetijfons  notre 

**  Roi  ;  nous  hinijfons  le  Ciel  du  don  qu^U  nous  a  fait 

•*  defon  amour. ^ 

And  • 

*  Thefe  words  in  Italics  are  put  fo  there  by  Baodoiiin,  the 
printer  of  the  National  AfTcmbly,  and  not  by  me.  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  follow  them  not  only  literally,  but  typographically* 
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And  again : 

^  V  Etat  n  'a  rien  k  redouter  que  des  maurais 
priricipes  qui  ofent  aflieger  le  Trdne  mcmc,  ei 
ne  refpedlent  pas  la  confcience  du  plus  pur,  du 
plus  vertucux  des  Princes.  Et  comment  s'j 
prend-on,  Sire,  pour  vous  faire  douter  de  Tat- 
tachement  et  de  Tamour  de  vos  fujets  ?  Arcz- 
vous  prodiguff  leur  fang  ?  Etes-vous  cruel,  im- 
placable? Avez-vous  abufe  de  la  juftice  ?  Le 
peuple  vous  impute  t-il  fes  malheurs?  Vou» 
nomme-t-il  dans  fes  calamities!  Ont-ils  pu 
vous  dire  que  le  peuple  eft  impatient  de  votre 
joug,  qu'il  eft  Jas  du  fceptre  des  Bourbons? 
Non,  non,  ils  ne  Tont  pas  fait ;  la  calomnie  da 
moins  n'eft  pas  abfurde ;  elle  cherche  un  peu  de 
vraifemblance  pour  colorer  fes  noirceurs/' 

The  Addrefs  concludes  thus : 

*  Sire,  nous  vous  en  conjurons  au  nom  de  la  * 
Patrie^  au  iiom  de  votre  bonheur  et  de  votre 
gloire ;  renvoyez  vos  foldats  aux  poftes  d'ou  vo» 
confeiUers  les  ont  tires;  renvoyez cette  artillerie 
deftinee  k  couvrir  vos  frontieres ;  renvoyez,  fur- 
tout,  les  Troupes  etrangeres,  ces  Allies  de  la 
Nation,  que  nous  payons  pour  defendre  et  non 
pour  troubler  nos  foyers  :  Votre  Majefte  n'en  z 
pas  befoin.  Eh !  pourquoi  un  Roi  adore  de 
vingt  cinq  millions  de  Fransois,  faroit-il  accou- 

**  rir 
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"  rir  k  gtands  frais  autour  du  Tr6nc  quelqucs  ttiil- 
**  liers  d'etrangers  ?  Sire,  au  milieu  de  vos  enfans, 
**  foyez  garde  par  leur  amour :  les  Deputes  de  la 
**  Nation  font  appeles  k  confacrer  avec  vous  les 
**  droits  erainens  de  la  Royaute  fur  la  bafe  immu- 
**  able  de  la  liberte  du  peuple.  Mais,  lorfqu'ils 
**  rempliffent  leur  devoir,  lorfqu'ils  cedent  a  leur 
"  raifon,  a  leurs  fentimens,  les  exposeriez  vous  au 
"  foupcon  de  n^avoir  cede  qu'  a  la  crainte  ?  Ah ! 
"  I'autorite  que  tous  les  coeurs  vous  deferent,  eft  la 
•*  feule  pure,  la  feule  inebranlable ;  elle  eft  le 
**  jufte  retour  de  vos  bienfaits,  et  Timmortel  apa- 
**  nage  des  Princes  dont  vous  ferez  le  modele." 

Any  man  with  the  common  feelings  of  a  man, 
and  who  knows  any  thing  whatfoever  of  the  af- 
fairs of  France,  that  can  read  what  is  above  writ- 
ten without  indignation,  is  a  man  with  whom,  I 
lincerely  pray  to  God,  neither  myfelf,  nor  any  one 
1  love,  may  ever,  at  any  time,  have  any  fort  of 
connexion.  You  fee,  gentlemen,  with  what  fervi- 
lity  of  adulation  this  king,  under  the  profpe<3:  of 
ferving  his  people,  was  fo  foully  and  fo  crUelly  be- 
trayed. It  is  true  there  was  great  infolence  (fuch 
as  has  at  no  time,  unlefs  by  adual  rebels  in  times 
of  aftual  rebellion,  taken  place  in  this  country ; 
there  was  certainly  great  infolence)  in  demanding 
from  the  king  the  recal  of  thofe  troops  which  were 
afiembled  (as  fhall  be  afterwards  narrated,  and  as 
this  addrefs  itfelf  is  partly  obliged  to  confefs)  for 
the  fcfety  of  the  people,  and  the  fecurity  of  the 

kingdom. 
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kingclom.  This  is  true.  But  you  have  feen  what 
at  this  time  of  danger  and  alarm,  when  the  ;]^ws 
had  been  openly  defpifed,  the  government  public- 
\y  inflated,  and  th?  Aflpmbly  itfelf  menaced  by  the 
people,  though  with  the  connivance  and  even  in- 
citement of  maijy  of  its  members,  whati  At  this 
time,  were  the  means  employed  by  traitors  to  cheat 
their  fovereigij  intQ  bis  ruin,  to  niake  him  repofe 
with  cQnfidepce  on  very  treachery,  and  to  diveft 
himfelf  of  all  fort  of  defence,  at  the  tnoment  when 
^he  embodied  revolters  were  proceediQg  to  imme- 
diate hoflilities.  It  is  q.t  this  very  tiipe  they  de- 
clare (in  exprefs  and  literal  terms)  that  in  all  Paris 
and  through  the  whole  kingdom,  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  univerfal  thankfgivings  taHcjaven 
for  a  king  the  b?ft  gift  of  its  lovei  to  rn^n.  It  is  at 
this  time  they  declare,  that  calumny  has  not  been 
fo  fenfelcfsly  abfurd  as  to  impute  any  of  the  cala- 
ipiti6s  o^  France  to  its  monarch,  its  beloyed  mo- 
narch, who  ha4  levelled  th^  road  of  public  hap- 
pineis  for  his  people.  I^  is  at  tbi^  tim^e  they  aflc 
where  an  enemy  of  the  king  is  ta  bQ  fQund,  where 
a  rebel  or  confpirator.  It  is  at  this  time,  ^ey  de- 
mand who  has  had  the  audacity  to  fay  that  any 
Frenchman  was  impatient  of  the  royal  yoke,  was 
weary  of  the  fceptre  of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  at  thi^ 
time  they  inquire  whether  any  perfon  has  been  fo 
frontlefs  as  to  acpufe  the  king  of  any  one  aft  of  in- 
jufUce  or  cruelty  during  his  whole  reign.  It  is  at 
tWs  time  they  conclude  all  thefe  declarations  and 
H  queftiona 
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cjueftionj  by  the  repeated  and  folemn  aflfevcration 
^hat  the  people  of  France  \vere  not  only  guiltlefs 
of  any  defign  againft  the  monarchy,  but  that  none 
had  been  found  of  fuch  daring  effrontery  as  even 
to  accufe  them  of  it ;  that  the  deputies  of  the  na- 
tion were  called  together  by  the  people,  ("  the 
children  of  the  king"),  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
confecrating the  eminent  rights  (^royalty  upon  th? 
immoveable  bafis  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl  j 
and  that  while  they  were  fulfilling  this  duty,  die* 
tated  equally  by  their  reafon  and  their' fentiments, 
^ven  the  fufpicion  ftiould  be  removed  of  their 
being  influenced  by  fear,  inftead  of  by  that  authon 
rity,  yielded  to  the  fovereign  by  every  heart,  an4 
which  >vasi  the  juft  return  of  his  benefits,  an  au- 
thority that  could  never  be  ftiaken  or  impaired, 
that  would  be  the  immoftal  inheritance  of  thofe 
princes  who  formed  themfelves  upon  his  example^ 
.In  this  way,  by  their  complicated  treachery,  the 
plot  was  laid  and  executed  for  the  utter  over-^ 
throw  of  the  monarchy  of  France. 

No  fuch  aft  of  perfidy  is  recorded  in  hiftory. 
None  fuch  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition.  \% 
was  impoflible  to  pafs  it  over  wholly  in  filenqe, 
though  takhig  notice  of  the  circumftancea  of  the 
times  is  anticipating  what  I  am  tp  ftate  in  detail 
afterw^ards.  I  now,  therefore,  fay  no  more,  Af- 
furedly  this  addrefs  pn>ves  that  the  firft  eflforts  of 
reformation  in  France  were  not  clogged  by  the 
^leavy  preijure  of  tl^e  reral  power.    That  power 

itftlf ' 
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itfclf  had  laboured   (and  too  cameftly  and  too 
cardelsly)  in  making  the  highway  of  reformation* 

It  is  more  neceflary  to  fet  bounds  to  ourfelves 
in  thefe  affairs  of  France,  than  in  any  fubjed  be- 
fides  that  can  occupy  the  public  mind.  I  am  do* 
ing  the  fame  thing  that  I  have  repeatedly  done  on 
thefe  very  affairs.  I  am  writing  on  and  accumu- 
lating proofs  till  the  work  may  grow  out  of  all 
fize  for  prefent  publication,  I  muft,  therefore, 
ftop.  Only  one  proof  more  Ihall  be  given.  Dr. 
parr  fhall  be  refuted  by  the  citizens  of  Nantes. 

Only,  before  doing  this,  I  have  forgotten  two 
circumftances  of  much  importance. 

Dr.  Parr  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Petion.  H$  was  one 
of  the  deputation  named  by  the  AfiSbmbly  (fix 
from  the  clergy,  fix  from  the  nobihty,  and  twelve 
from  the  Tiers  £tat)  to  prefent  this  addrefs  to  the 
king. 

Dr,  Parr  is  refuted  by  Mr,  Robcrfpicrrc,  Ho 
alfo  was;  one  of  this  deputation  ^« 

Hz  And 

*  AUb,  and  at  psrtini;  witli  the  Count  6m  Miiabeau  ot 
this  oceafion,  let  mt  place  here  in  a  note,  the  moft  curiout 
plagiarifm,  perkapa  ever  recorded.  It  haa'  no  connexioa 
with  the  prefent  fubjeft.  It  it  a  confiderable  time  fince  I 
Irft  faw  iu  It  has  reoqrred  to  my  mind  bj  an  afibciation  I 
could  eafily  enough  trace,  were  it  proper  to  trace  it«  It  tf 
garda  Mirabeau,  and  it  H  a  very  fingular  thing.    Theie  are 

leafons  fufficient  &r  potting  it  hei«  3  at  leaA,  I  can  give  no 
better. 

The  Count  de  Mirabeau,  in  a  publication  of  the  year  i78Sy 
^  Auz  fiataves  fur  k  Stathoudcrat/*  thus  addreflcs  the  re* 

publioaii 
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And  now  for  the  citizens  of  Nantes. 
Every  body  knows  how  early  and  how  ftrongly 
^his  city  declared  for  the  Rerolution.     Soon  after 

the 

publican  party,    whofe  dcGgui  bad  }>ttn  overtbrown  by  the 
Duke  of  Bruofwick's  march  into  Holland. 

"  Que  a  une  lumiere  proph^lique  vous  cvit  t6y£[i  Ics  6vc 
^*  nemens  futurs,  Ics  maux  que  vous  avcy  foufiPerts,  ct  ccux  que 
^*  vous  foufirez  encore,  en  ce  cas  m^me  vous  auricz  da  pren- 
**  dre  la  refojution  que  vous  avez  prife,  pour  peu  que  vous 
^'  cuffiez  refped^  Votre  gloire,  et  vos  ancetre^,  et  Ics  juge- 
**  mens  de  la  pofterit^.— O  illuflrc  4i%i'ace  !  O  yiftorieufe 
^*  defaite  !  Puiffe  cettc  memorable  ^poque  6tre  gravce  dans 
"  les  annales  du  monde  en  cara£^^res  incffa^ableSy  et  fa  gloire 
**  refter  toujours  nouvelle  pour  vos  derniers  ncveux  !  Ah  ! 
**  Soyez  i  jamais  ignores  de  quiconque  ne  faura  pas  qu*  ayant 
*<  i.  combattre  la  tyrannic  au-dedans^  la  force  au  dehors,  la  16t 
f^  gerete  de  vo.^  voifins,  vous  avez  fuccomb^  en  defendant  la 
**  caufe  de  Thonneuryla  caufe  de  la  patri^,  la  caufe  de  Tefp^cc 
*'  humaine  !  Pcut-£tre  la  fortune  triomphera-t-elle  de  la  re« 
f*  nommccy  comme  elle  a  triomphe  de  la  vertu.  Maia  Totre 
*^  confcience,  du  moins,  bravera  fes  atteintes,  et  le  fouvenir 
^'  de  ce  que  vou$  avez  tente  habitera  fans  ceffe  au  fond  de 
*'  V09  coeurs  ^  il  y  repofer^  comme  en  un  fan^luaire }  il  nVa 
**  fortira  qu'avcc  la  vie." 

There  is  nothing  (I  believe)  of  Mirabeau  that  I  have  not 
read*     I  remember  nothing  finer  than  this  paflage. 

But  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  28th  of  February  ij^s^  had  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  (fee  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot^a 
debts)  fpoken  thus  uppa  an  allufion  made  to  Mr.  Fox's  £aft 
India  BilL 

*'  It  is  not  necefiary  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
V  fhould  (arcaftically  call  that  time  to  our  recolledion.  Well 
**  do  I  remember  every  circuinftance  of  that  memorable  pe« 
^  rigd.  God  forbid  I  ihould  forget  it.  O  illuftrions  dif- 
1^  |face  !    O  vidf rious  defeat !    May  your  memorial  be  freO^ 


the  States  had  met,  its  inhabitants  fent  an  addrefs 
to  the  National  Alfembly.  Tkt  Aflembly  order- 
ed this  addrefs  to  b^  annexed  to  their  proces-ver-^ 
hal  of  Tu^fday  7th  July  1^89.  Among  other 
things  this  addrefs  fays  what  follows. 

"  La  Git^  de  Nantes  convaincue  que  Tint^ret 
"  du  Peuple  Francois  eft  infeparable  dd  celui  de 
**  foil  Souterain,  et  qu'il  ne  parviertdra  jamais  ^ 
**  fecouer  le  joug  fbus  letjud  il  g^mit  depuis  li 
*'  long-t^mps,  qu'en  donnant  la  plus  grahde  ex- 
^  teofion  att  pouvoir  ejtecutif,  tous  les  membres 
H  3  «  qu'un 

''  and  ne^  i6  t&c  lateft  genetatiohf  !  May  tbe  day  of  that 
'^  generoos  conffid  be  ftamped  in  charaders  never  to  be  can* 
^  ctlkd  or  worn  out  from  tke  records  of  time  !  Let  no  man 
^  hear  of  tts»  who  Audi  not  hear,  that  in  a  ftrvggle  agaiad  thoi 
"  intrigues  of  courts,  and  the  per6dious  levity  of  the  multi- 
*'  tttde,  We  fell  hi  the  caofe  of  honour,  in  the  caufe  of  our 
**  coontry,  in  the  eaofe  of  hu^all  natdre  itfelf !  But  if  for- 
"  tune  (hottld  be  as  powerful  orer  fame,  ui  Ihe  hatf  been  pre- 
'*  valent  over  virtue,  at  leaA^  our  ccmicience  \s  beyond  he^ 
'*  jurifdidiott.  My  poor  ifaare  in  the  fupport  of  diat  greats 
^  meafure,  no  xCian  (hall  raviflt  from  me.  It  fhall  be  fafely 
''  lodged  in  the  fanduary  of  my  heart,  never,  never,  to  b« 
*'  torn  from  thence,'  but  with  thofie  holds  that  grapple  it  tor 
"life." 

I  never  eMainly  met,  myfelf,  (I  know  not  what  other* 
may  have  done),  any  plagiarifm  in  ail  its  circumftasices  e<}ual 
to  this. 

At  the  fame  time  it  h  a  mod  beautiful  tranilation.  I  have 
t  tranilation  iteto  French,  of  the  ReJle6lions.  It  bears  to  be  4 
fifth  edition.    Yet  I  cannot  endure  to  read  it* 

What  an  acquifition  it  would  have  been*  to  French  Iitcjr*- 
ture,  had  Mkabeau  tranflated  BurkeV  wotktir 
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••  qu^m  fi  preflant  motif  TAinit  daiisf  ce  momeAt^ 
"  jurem  fur  Tautel  de  la  patrie,  en  prefence  du? 
**  juge  redoutaSle  des  Rois  et  de  leurs  fujets,  de 
••  maintenir  Tautorite  royale  dans  toute  fon  inte- 
"  grite,  et  de  r^primerde  toutes  kurs  forces  les  at- 
*'  tentats  de  ceiax  qui  auroieiit  la  hardieffe  d&  vou- 
•*  lou?  le  pastager. 

Remplie  de  reconnaiflancc  pour  cette  longue 
•*  fuite  de  monarques  qui  ont  fait  de^^  efforts  pouF 
**  jrompre  les  fers  forges  dans  les*  fiecles  dc  barba-^ 
**  lie,  et  rappeler  I'honime  a  fa  dignity  naturelle  f 
"  penetree  des  vertus  du  prince  bienfaifant  qui  a 
^*  rendu  a  la  nation  fes  anciennes  a0€mble^s,  et 
"  qui  eft  perfuad^que  les  droits  duTrfine  et  les  pro- 
"  prietes  des  ftijets  repofeat  fur  k  meme  bafes  j 
•*  iis  chargent  leurs  deputes  de  proclamer  Thom- 
**  mage  refpeftuex  de  leur  fidelite  inviolable  pour 
**  la  maifon  r^gnante,  de  leur  amour  pour  le  Roi» 
**  citoyen  que  Dieu  leur  a  doAne  dans  fa  bonte  ;. 
"  ils  levent  leurs  mains  vers  le  Ciel,  et  proferenf 
**  le  ferment  de  facrifiesleur  fortune,  de  verferjufqu' 
*•  ^  la  derniere  goutte  de  leiu*  fang  pour  mainte^ 
"  nir  le  fceptre  dans  la  Maifon  de  Bourbon,  pour 
*^  foutenir  les  decrets  de  cette  augufte  aflemblee, 
'••  pour  defendre  cnfin  la,  liberty  de  la  nation  Fraa- 
'*  $oife,  qui  n'eut  jamais  pour  ennemis  que  les 
^*  ennemis  meme  des  Rois  ;  ils  appellent  la  ven- 
"  geance  fur  la  tete  coupable  des  m&hans  qui  o- 
**  feroicnt  cafomnier  des  fujets  fideles,  lorfqjiie  ces 
"  memes  fujets  ont  la  noble  confiance  de  mettre; 
**  kurs  droits  Ibus  la  lauve-^rde  dii  Tr6ne,  et  ne^ 

**  veulent 
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"  veulcrit  ctre  heurcux  que  du1>oniieur  du  lc\tf 
**  Souverain." 

I  ihall  certainly  make  no  fort  of  remarks  upoil 
ihefe  pai&ges  in  this  addrefs.  The  addrefs  itfelf 
is  to  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  de* 
eree  of  the  National  Aflembly;  It  was  inferted 
in  their  jdurhals  by  theii'  orders*  It  feemSj  indeed^ 
to  hare  happened  (by  a  (brt  of  ordination  of  Pro* 
vidcncc)  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  fo  many 
documents  fhould  appear  in  thefe  journals,  which 
eompletely  prove  the  treachery  and  villainy  of 
thefe  pretended  aflertors  of  mens  rights;  The  nu- 
merous volumes  of  their  Froces-^erbal^  depofited 
in  public  libraries,  will  liof  load  the  flielves  iti 
vain.  It  is  the  authentic  record  of  their  wicked** 
hefe  and  crimes ;  of  their  progrefs  from  treachery 
to  open  giult,  and  from  guilt,  fuch  as  former  ages 
had  known  or  heard  of,  to  fuch  as  only  their  training 
and'difcipline  could  make  human  nature  either 
|)ra£life  or  conceive.  One  thing  may  be  thought 
Angular,  though  it  is  perfedly  in  nature-  He  who 
looks  at  the  two  or  three  firft  volumes  fcif  the  Pro- 
tes-verbalj  (that  is,  for  nearly  the  fpace  of  four 
months  before  thefe  two  members  left  it)  will  find 
that  the  motions  or  difeourfesr  (where  thefe  laft  are 
inferted)  of  Mr;  Mounier  and  .the  Count  de  Lai-' 
ly  Tolendal  are  by  far  more  ftrongly  cxprefled, 
and  wit^  lefs  management  for  the  exifting  powers, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  doeumeftts  of 
thofe  times.  Thefe  two  virtuous  me6  (grieroufly 
miftaken  as  they  had  been  in  the  beginning,  and 
t^ulpable  as  they  unqueftionably  were)  boldly  e?r- 
H  4  '  prelli^d 
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pwtfTed  what  they  fcofneftly  conceived.  The^ 
wefnt,  indeed,  much  too  far ;  and  trod  upon  thvi 
very  confines  of  democracy ;  though  what  they  did 
wfiong  ferves  only  to  (hew  how  eafily  the  beft  na- 
tures may  be  deceived,  how  almoft  impoffible  it  i* 
that  they  fhould  be  polluted ;  how  even  ftrong  un- 
deritandings  may  be  led  aftray,  yet  how  furely  ho- 
nour andfen£rwil}breaktliiQughtbedehifi6n;  what 
danger  there  is  in  yielding  to  general  ideasof  fan- 
cied good,  and  how  great  power  there  is  in  honefty 
to  diflipate  the  phantomsthat  have  thus  been  raifed; 
an  argument  of  caution  at  once,  and  of  hope,  of 
diflruft  in  ourfelves,  yet  at  the  fame  time  of  confi- 
dence. The  errors  of  thdfe  two  worthy  and  able 
tnen,  a^  well  as  theh*  virtues,  are  ftuitfui  of  inftruc* 
tion.  (Gentlemen,  they  deferve  youi  confidera^ 
tion  moft  ferioully  and  anxioufly  indeed^ 

Perhaps^  I  may  have  tired  you,  gentkiifieri,  by 
thefe  long  and  numerous  quotations^  I  did  not 
intesd  at  firfl  to  karve  taken  up  more  than  one  or 
two*  pages.  I  have  been  led  infienfibly  on;  But 
I  have  not  been  led  on  ufdefsly,  I  hope.  Ae  will 
be  an  adventurous  man,  indeed,  who,  after  thefe 
documents  have  bees  perufed,  maintains  that  the 
royal  influence  in  France  was  oppofed  to  the  caufer 
ef  reformation.  He  will  be  equally  regardlefs  of 
truth  and  of  his  character,  who  does  not  own,  that 
in  that  kingdom,  during  this  reign,  £o  mu^h  had 
been  done  to  mitigate  the  defpotifin^  that  the  re- 
formation was  eafy;  indeed,  the  eafieft  of  alt 
things.    The  power  was  given  and  the  means  ; 

nothing 
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fidttiiftg  was  wanting  but  will  and  virtue.  The* 
National  Aflembly  truly  faid,  that  no  king  had 
ever  done  fo  much  for  any  people.  Mr.  Burke  is 
far  from  fpeakiag  with  juftice,  when  in  the  "  Re- 
fledions,"  he  fays,  that  there  had  been  fomej^irit  of 
rejbrm  during  the  whole  reign*  This  is  cold  And 
feeble,  and  not  nearly  approaching  to  the  truth. 
It^s  a  reign  altogether  made  up  of  reformation. 
I  am  now  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Parr ;  I  will  not 
do  him  fo  much  injuftice  as  to  fuppofe  that  he  is 
not  now  convinced  of  his  error.  He  ought  to  pray 
(both  he  and  myfelf,  and  all  of  us  who  in  this  age 
are  not  aihamed  of  being  ChriiUans)  that  the  indig- 
nities done  to  the  King  of  France,  and  the  oppref* 
fioQ  which  he  fufiers,  may  not  be  the  means  of 
ihutting  up  the  benignity  of  fovereigns,  flike  a 
fountain  fealed J ^  and  of  perpetuating  tyranny  upon 
the  earth,  as  the  only  fecurity  againfl  rebellion. 
Mr.  Burke  has  exprefled  the  fame  fears>  I  wifh  it 
may  not  be  too  truly. 

AJa'  Ami  xif^^umit  r  Im ,  mmi  &tfvXM  ^^m. 

1  hope  this  is  a  curfe  which  is  not  to  fell  on  fu- 
ture generations* 

I  proceed  in  my  view  of  French  affairs. 

There  were  other  circumftances  of  great  effica- 
cy towards  the  progrefs  of  rational  and  manly  free- 
dom in  France,  had  it  been  the  intention  of  thofe 

who 
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iirho  fought  or  acquired  afuthority  there,  to  eftabliiii 
any  thing  of  that  fort  in  that  country. 

Early  in  this  century  the  ftudyof  antiquities  be- 
gan in  France  to  be  joined  intimately  with  the  po- 
litical hiftory  of  the  ConfUtution.  The  lawyers 
and  antiquaries  of  France,  who  had  flourifhed  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  from  the  time  indeed 
of  the  revival  of  letters  in.  the  weft,  had  beeft  jhe 
glory  and  the  Very  forereigns  of  European  erudi- 
tion. In  this  country  there  was  nothing  to  com-i 
pare  with  thern^  Even  Selden  in  England,  and 
Spelman,  were  as  to  them  Dii  minorum  geraium. 
As  for  Scotland^  unlefs  a  learned  judge  who  Uves 
in  thefe  days,  fhe  never  had  any  antiquary  at  alL 
To  talk  of  Skene  as  one,  is  to  talk  folly.  Craig, 
greatly  learned  a^  to  the  later  times,  was  altoge- 
ther  ignorant  of  the  bcginirings  of  the  feudal  go- 
vernment. Lord  Kaimes  was  a  reafoner,  with  all 
the  faulta  of  a  reafoner,  except  his  invention.  Of 
the  lower  people  it  is  needlefs  to  fpesskk.  Scotland; 
however,  has  produced  (I  will  take  the  opportu- 
nity immediately  to  mention  his  name ;  he  is  now 
no  more)  the  only  constitutional  Britifh  antiqua-» 
ry  that  has  ever  been  in  this  ifland.  The  little 
attention  our  lawyers  paid  to  tbefe  ftudies  of  feu- 
dal antiquity,  was  remarked  and  bewailed  by  Spel- 
man, in  the  cafe  of  the  very  firft  charattar  of  that 
profeflion.  "  I  do  marvel  many  times"  (he  fays) 
••'that  my  Lord  CokCy  adorning  our  law  with  fo 
"  many  flowers  of  antiquity  and  foreign  learning* 
I  •  •*  hath 


^  ^ath  not  turned  afide  intd  this  fietcj,  froitt 
"  whence  fo  many  roots  of  our  law  have,  of  old, 
''  been  taken  and  tranfplanted.  I  wifli  fome  wor- 
"  thy  lawyer  would  read  them  diKgently,  and 
"  Ihew  the  feveral  heads  from  whence  thofe  e£  outs' 
^  are  taked.  Tbey  beyond  the  feas  arc  not  only 
*  diligent,  but  very  ciu^i^us  in  this  kind,  but  w<y 
*•  are  all^r  profit  and  lucrando  pant,  taking  what 
"  we  find  at  market,  without  inquiring  whence  it 
"  came."  it  is  fo  with  us  (till.  It  was  not  fo  in- 
Francd;^  Her  legal  antiq.uarie8  had  colledleda  mafs^ 
of  knowledge,  and  had  arranged  and  digefted  it 
too,  fuch  and  ib  immenfe,  as  to  fill  the  mind  witb 
wonder  at  the  power  of  human  indufiry  and  ge^ 
mus.  It  was  upon  this  great  oolledion  of  fcience, 
that  the'  inquirei^  ifito  the  CoAftitution'  and  go-* 
yemment  of  France,  begaili  early  in  thi?  centxuy 
ihofe  ufeful  labours  of  which  I  am  now  to  fpeak. 

The  chief  of  thefe  inquirers  (I  mention  them  in 
the  order  of  time)  were  the  Count  de  Boulainvil- 
liers,the  Abb^Dubos,  Montefquieu,  and  the  Abbe 
de  Mably. 

Ta  thefe  I  muft  add  an  author  of  the  times  df 
Louis  the  XVI. — Pierrd  Chabrit.  He  died  youngr^ 
Had  he  lived  he  was  to  have  been  made  the  legi- 
flator  of  Ruflia.  Theprefent  Emprefs,  the  com- 
mon* patronefs  of  all  the  Atheifts  and  democratiils 
of  France^  and  who  would  have  rewarded  her  and 
her  fellow  fovereigns  fo  well  for  their  protedlion' 
aad  kindoefs^  had  writtenr  to  her  friend  and  de- 
pendent 


^hdent  Diderot,  or  had  given  him  to  know  ty 
feme  other  means,  that  (he  wifhed  fbr  fom^  youn^ 
philofophic  bladd  of  Paris  to  refidc  at  PeteHborgh^ 
and  meditate  upon  legiflation.  OUn  the  a5th  of 
Auguft  1 78 1,  Diderot  wrote  to  the  Empref^*  Af- 
ter haying  proftrated  himfelf  at  her  feet,  according 
to  the  cuftoms  of  his  tribe,  he  ventures  with  diffi- 
culty, his  mind  fubdued,  and  his  whale  foul  over- 
awed, to  open  his  lips  in  her  facred  prefence. 
They  breathe  forth  for  fome  time  the  a<:c6nts  of 
adoration.  He  tells  this  ^*  woman  of  the  north,*' 
that  to  conceive  an  idea  wortliy  of  being  thought 
on  by  Catharine  the  Second,  was  what  no  man,  un* 
lefs  Montefquieu,  was  capable.  Ha  tells  her  that  ihe 
is  a  fovereign  who' thinks  night  and  day  ufion  the 
happinefs  of  her  fubjedls*  I  quote  literally  firom 
this  epiille  which  is  before  me^  He  then  tells  her 
that  he  fends' fome  fheets  of  a  work,  and  that,  if 
ihe  pleafes,  he  will  fend  her  the  man  himfelf  who 
made  the  work.  This  man  was  Chabrit.  Th« 
work  was,  De  la  Monarcbie  Francoife^  oudefes  hix. 
This  work,  moft  affuredly,  and  the  author  too  hun- 
felf,  (fo  far  as  from  a  work  of  this  kiiid,  the  cha« 
rader  or  difpolition  of  an  author  can  be  judged)^ 
are  of  a  merit  much  higher  than  many  might  be 
led  to  think  from  the  recommendation.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  iludy,  comprehenfion,  thinking,  and 
much  inquiry.  The  courfe  of  reading,  and  the 
fize  of  judgment,  neceffary  for  this  work,  natural- 
ly Jed  Chabrit  to  take  other  paths  than  thofe  in 
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which  bc^  then  and  now,  fo  mzsiy  unthinking^ 
men  purfue  the  metaphyfic  bubbles,  blown  up  in- 
to the  air  by  the  childifh  philofophy  of  France, 
Only  two  volumes  of  this  gre^t  undertaking  (of* 
which  the  defign  was  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  French  government  ancl  jurifprudence)  were 
accomplilhed  when  Chabrit  died.  Being  fo  frnaU 
a  part  of  the  intended  whole,  they  can  afford  but 
vciy  little  inftrudion  (and  iio  fort  qf  amufement) 
to  thofe  who  are  not  much  convcrfant  in  this  fort 
of  ftudies,  Befides,  that  of  which  they  treat,  is 
now  totally  done  away,  Chabrit  appears  to  have 
been  ^  zealous  reformer,  yet  he  certainly  little  ex- 
pe(%ed  that  the  monarchy  and  the  km)s^  about 
which  he  was  writing,  were  fo  foon  to  be  fubvert- 
ed  from  their  foundation,  Lik?  the  other  reform- 
ers, he  fpeaks  in  term^  of  the  higheft  reverence 
and  afibdioji  of  th^  king.  But,  unlike  the  other 
reformers,  he  fpeaks,  I  believe,  fincerely.  He 
concludes  the  introduction  to  his  firft  volume,  by 
exclainiing,  *'  O  ma  patriej  le  tems  eft  venu  de  te 
"  confoler  de  tes  ixiaux,  ct  de  te  livrer  a  tes  cfpe- 
"  ranees :  la  juftice,  la  paix  et  Je  bonheur  fon, 
^  4ans  le  cdeur  de  ton  ?h?f ; 

^  Sic  vir^  bic  eji^  tibi  quern  promhti  faepius  audis^ 
"  Augufhu  Caefar  divurn  genus  ;  aurea  condet 
'*  Saecula  qui  rurfus  iMio.^  regrmta  per  arva 
^^  Sqtifmo  quondam  P* 
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Oentlemen,!  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you,  thaj 
Hottoman  in  his  days,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
^go),  thought  as  ill  of  the  kwyers  in  France,  that 
is,  (not  the  men  like  himfelf,  the  arUiJlttes  et  facer- 
dotes  jujlkiae  ;  but)  of  the  numerous  fwarms  who 
there  praftif^A  chicane,  as  Mr.  Burke  could  poffi- 
bly  do  of  "  the  affembly  of  pettyfoggers  run  mad 
in  Paris;'  who  have  deftroyefl  the  kingdom  of 
^France.  Indeed,  this  of  the  praftitioners  of  the 
Jaw,  feems  to  hav^  been  a  peculiar  plague  at  all 
times  of  this  nation.  Long  ago  Juvenal  had  faid, 
coupling  France  with  a  country  which  he  cal^ 
^e  nurfe  of  low  pleaders ; 


'Occipiat  te 


CaUiay  velpotius  nutricula  caujidicorum 
^/tfrica^Ji  placvk  tnsrced^m  imponere  linguae. 

And,  in  another  place,  mentioning  a  fad  whicl* 
Ihews  how  early  we  in  Britain  began  to  copy 
French  manners,  he  fays, 

Gallia  cayddicQ;  docmtfaqunda  ^jitamm^ 

However,  that  f^fliion  has  not  (fortunately  for 
us)  thriven  fo  much  here  as  fome  other  French 
fafhions.  It  feems  never  to  have  been  in  much 
better  repute  than  their  prefent  faftiions  are  with 
us,  ^nd  are  likely  to  continue.  In  France  thefe 
caufidici  appear  to  haVe  been  a  race  of  immortals, 
a  nuifance  altogether  everlafting.  Hottoman, 
ipeaking  of  them  in  one  place,  fays,  yiam  verijfi' 
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de  ScABiEM   Gallicam  appcllare  pojumus.     He 
thinks  there  is  lio  fdvatiori  for  the  country,  unlefsf 
thej  be   rooted    but.     His  general  account   of 
them  anfwerS  word  for  word  to  the  prcffent  times. 
Exortutn  eft  regkuSi    RAiuLARiUfti,   de  quo  mbis 
propter  incredibilem  artificum  indu/iriain^  et  maiidi' 
tamfecuUs  omnibus  Jokriiami  dicendim  videtun   Do^ 
minatur  hoc  tempore  paffim  in  GdlKa  genus  hormnum^ 
qui  jURiDici  a  nonmdliSf  praomatici  ab  aliis,  item^ 
que  raBulae  appellanturi    Horum  tarda  trecentis 
fere  abbinc  amis  fuU  foleriid  ui  non  mode  public 
ci  concilU  duSloritatem  prope  Jam  oppre^erint^  verum 
etiam  ornhes  regni  principes,  atque  ^rf^^Majeftatem 
regiam  amplitudini  su^  parere  coegeriiit.    Ita- 
que  quibus  in  oppidis  UItus  regni  fedespojitae  fant^  in 
lis  ttrtiSLfere  civium  et  incolarum  pars  tantis  excitatd 
praemHs  ad  iOius  fe  artis  rabulariae  ftudium  ac  dif- 
ciplmam  appUcavit^;  quod  vet  Lutetiae,  quae  cete- 
rarum  cwkatum  omnium  princeps  rmmeratur^  cuivis 
licet  ammadvertere.    ^is  enim  vel  triduum  in  Ulii 
nrbe  verfatus^  non  animadverterit^tertiam  crmirfi^af^--. 
iem  artem  iftam  rabulariam  et  litigatoriam  foBi-^ 
tare  ?  And  he  mentions  an  Archbifhop  of  Mar- 
feilles,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  a  book, 
"  De   Monarchia  Frahciae,"   had  faid,   Opiniime 
meapbiresfufBin  una  Francia,fcribae,procuratoresi 
Mvocati^etftmiks  circumforaneIjQuam  in  uni ver- 
so ORBE  CrRISTIANO:   si    Atill  ^MNES  UNUM  Il^T  LO^ 

CUM  CONFERANTUR.     Mcrcy  !  ftars!  what  prodigi- 
6U8  fwarm»  there  muft  have  been  cHT  them !     In 

I  the 
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the  fpace  between  the  days  of  Hottomaifi;  an^ 
thofe  in  which  we  live,  thefe  vermin  may  have  at 
times  lefs  infefted  France. »  But  I  imagine  (if  they 
had  at  any  time  been  diminiihed)  that  they  were 
become  as  numerous  as  ever  of  late  years:  at 
leafly  if  we  are  to  make  a  calculation  by  the  quan- 
tity of  them  fout^d  ia  the  firft  (or,  as  it  has  been  . 
fo  foolifhly  called)  Conftituting  Affembly.  I  can- 
not lay  my  hands  juft  now  upon,  a  lift  I  made  out 
myfelf,  of  the  meaner  and  very  loweft  fort  of  law 
praditioners  in.  that  Affembly,  that  i&  thofe  be- 
longing  to  the  Tiers  Etat.  I  think  they  were  up- 
wards of  two  hundred.  The  law,  in  all  its  dcfcrip- 
tions,  I  know,  made  a  full  half.  That  Affembly 
exercifed  the  litigating  art  in  perfedion,  and  efta- 
bliflied  in  perfedion  a  litigms  Conftiiution^ 

My  friend  has  fiiid  no  to  this ;  but  by  a  very 
ftrange  mifreafoning.  He  has  faid,  that  fo  far  from 
making  a  litigious  Conftitution,  all  their  decrees 
tended  to  kflen  the  importance  of  lawyers,  and 
that  their  fyftem  has  been  accufed  of  a  dired  ten- 
dency to  extinguifli  the  profeffion  of  thelaw.  And 
this  he  fays  is  a  fyftem,  **  wliich  may  be  condemn- 
"  ed  as  leading  to  vifionary  excefs,  but  which  can- 
"  not  be  pretended  to  bear  very  ftrong  marks  rf 
**  the  fuppofed  afcendant  of  chicane. ^^ 

I  know  not  what  this  national  convention,  or 
the  body  next  to  fucceed  them  under  a  new  name, 
or  the  other  bodies  to  follow,  under  neiJO  .deno- 
minations alfo,  for.  the  amufement  of  the  Farifian 
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populace,  and  of  the  federated  banditti  from  the 
country  towns,  who  come  occafionally  to  take 
their  fliare  of  the  fport  in  the  capital ;  I  kriow 
not  what  they  have  left,  or  are  to  leave  (landing, 
evaa  of  the  fubordinate  parts  in  that  conilitution 
which  the  firft  affembly  made,  to  which  the  firft 
ftfletnbly  fwore,  and  to  which  this  populace  and 
thefe  wandering  banditti,  a  hundred  times  over, 
amidft  hymns  and  curies,  and  dancing  and  mur-' 
dering,  zxid  laughter  and  groans,  fwore  allegiance 
in  the  fece  of  infulted  Heaven ;  I  fay  I  know  not 
what  parts  of  this  mrnortal  con/litution  ftand  now, 
or  iball  be  allowed  to  ftand.  But  moft  aflurediy 
it  was  a  litigious  Conftitutioh.  It  had  that  for  one 
quality^  My  friend  in  his  denial  has  given  the  ve- 
ry defittkion  of  a  litigious  Conilitution.  Such  a 
Conftitutioh  is  juft  that  in  which  there  is  no  regu^ 
lar  eftabliihed  profeffioii  of  the  law.  Such  a  Con-« 
ftitution  is  in  ^JL^  terminis  reonvm  rabulariuMj 
To  have  any  regular  profeilioh  of  the  law  in 
France  extinguiihed,  muft  have  been  at  the  very 
fouls  of  thefe  •*  fomentors  and  condudors  of  the 
"  petty  War  of  village  vexation/'  Whether  the 
Tbaurets^  and  Cbapeliers^  ^nd  Targets,  and  Camujes^ 
of  whom  my  friend  talks  fcr  highly,  stnd  of  whom 
I  think  it  time  very  much  mifpent  either  to  talk 
or  to  think  at  all,  had  the  fame  wifhes  precifely,  is 
more  than  I  can  fay,  and  I  am  fure  is  what  I  da 
not  at  all  care  about.  They  all  certainly  exped- 
cd,  as  to  any  profeffional  lofs,  and  fome  of  them 
la  obtained 
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obtained,  ample  remunerations.     But  at  any  rate 
they  fabricated  a  litigious  Conftitution.     Even 
with  regard  to  an  inftitution  about  which  they 
made  a  great  noife,  their  ju^es  depaixy  (a  ridicu- 
lous name  borrowed  from  England,  without  any 
fimilarity  of  fundUon,  at  leaft  in  any  of  the  eflen- 
tial  parts),  it  is  impoflible  that  any  thing  could  be 
more  aptly  dcvifed  for  generating  oppreffive  liti- 
gation, without  end  and  without  remedy;    for 
eftablifhing  the  dominion  of  cmcANE  upon  the 
ruins  of  law.  The  rabble  in  Scotland  (I  am  told) 
have  it  as  one  of  their  grand  objeds  to  put  down 
all  the  lawyers.     They  are  ilill  too  religious  (and 
long  I  truft  they  will  fo  continue)  to  think  of 
overthrowing  their  church  eftablilhment*     The 
race  of  Atheifts  is  as  yet  confined  to  France. 
But  as  to  the  law,  they  (it  feems)  think,  with  my 
friend,  that  the  abfence  of  lawyers  is  the  abfence 
of  chicane.     But  let  me  leave  this  fubjed,  upon 
whichlentered  withoutthinkingof  it,  and  which  has 
led  me  to  talk  of  a  man  whom  I  love  exceffively, 
as  if  he  were  one  of  the  ignorant  vulgar.     It  is 
this  curfed  French  Revolution  which  has  overfet 
his  underftanding.     There  is  not  a  man  of  more 
manly  fenfe  or  more  honourable  judgment. 

The  French  antiquaries  of  the  laft  age  (as  I 
have  faid)  had  eredled  an  immenfe  fabric  of  feu- 
dal erudition.  Standing  upon  the  eminence  thefe 
great  men  had  raifed,  it  was  not  difficult  even  for 
common  eyes  to  difcern  plainly  before  them  the 

antient 
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antrent  freedom  of  France.  But  this  coxmtry  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  men  of  the  firft  talents, 
(one  of  them  beyond  almoil  all  human  concep* 
idon,  wife  and  great)  having  turned  their  fleps  into 
this  track,  and  given  to  their  fellow  citizens  ample 
and  accurate  charts  of  their  old  eftabUfhed  Confli- 
tution.  The  felicity  of  France  in  this  refpedt  was 
fingular^ 

There  were  antiquari^,  it  is  true,  of  great  name 
in  other  jcountries.  But  there  were  none  of  that 
defcription  in  any  country,except  France,  (till  very 
lately  among  ourfelves),  who  had  become  the 
conftitutional  hiftorians  of  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  realm.  There  was,  indeed,  in  Eng- 
land, early  in  this  century  Tyrrell.  But  the 
BibUotbeca  PoUtica^  much  information  as  it  certain** 
ly  contains,  and  though  its  theory  is  perfeftly 
right  yet,  befides  being  difguftfuUy  bulky,  (that  is 
bulky  by  repetition  and  often  by  nothingnefs),  is 
as  full  of  zeal  as  it  is  of  knowledge*  In  the  cen* 
tury  before  there  had  alfo  been  Bacon  ;  with  much 
and  moll  important  *  erudition.  This  excellent 
work,  however,  with  all  its  learning,  did  not  go 
deeply  into  the  feudal  law.  Accordingly,  there 
never  was,  perhaps,  any  people  to  whom  the  road 
of  good  government  was  laid  fo  open  as  to  the 
French  in  our  days.  Their  conftitutional  anti- 
quaries were  the  hiftorical  lights  of  Europe.  But, 
inftead  of  following  them,  they  chofe  rather  to 
dance  after  the  Jack-o'-lanthom  lights  of  glimmer- 
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ing  mctaphyfics,  and  to  take  up  with  the  filly  fo- 
phifms  of  a  mean  and  meagre  philofophy.  Had  it 
even  been  neceflary  for  them  to  look  abroad,  (in 
the  abundance  of  true  political  fcience  with  them 
at  home),  they  might  have  found  in  Britain  a 
conftitutional  guide,  who,  owing  much  to  French 
ftudies,  would,  by  being  ftudied  himfelf,  have  very 
amply  repaid  to  that  nation  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  their  erudition.  The  very  learned 
perfon  I  mean,  is  the  late  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart. 

It  is  very  needlefs  to  mention  that  it  was  of  him 
I  fpoke,  when  I  faid  that  there  had  been  only  one 
conftitutional  Britifh  antiquary  produced  in  this 
ifland ;  and  by  conftitutional  here,  I  do  not  mean 
any  term  of  party,  but  a  philofophical  antiquary 
applying  his  knowledge  apd  his  judgment  to  ex- 
plain the  hiftory  and  nature  of  our  government. 
Perhaps,  fome  may  place  in  the  fame  clafs  the  au- 
thor of  the  two  admirable  dialogues  on  the  Englifli 
Conftitution;  and  m oft  beautiful  and  moft  learned 
they  certainly  are.  But  the  feudalift  (with  all  the 
knowledge  they  contain)  will  probably  require  more 
accuracy  arid  nicety,  and  more  exadtnefs  of  difcuf- 
fion,  a  knowledge,  in  fliort,  more  particular  and 
intimate,  than  is  difplayed  by  this  excellent  author, 
before  allowing  him  in  full  form  the  name  of  an- 
tiquary. Befides,  he  certainly  falls  here  and  there 
into  fbme  flips  and  miftakes.  The  Bifliop  of  Wor- 
peftef  (as  his  appropriated  fame)  muft  be  content- 
ed with  being,  in  all  the  force  of  that  denomina- 
tion 
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^n,  -9,  critic  to  whom  Europe  has  produced  few 
rivals  fince  the  day  that  Ariftotle  died.        * 

I  did  not  kaow  (as  indeed  I  fcarcely  could 
Icnow)  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart.  I  never  even  faw  him. 
IhavehearA.  and  from  thofe  too  who  knew  him 
intimately,  (and  the  general  voice  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  fcavere  in  that  xefpeft),  that  he  had  confi- 
^erable  faults.  Among  thefe,  not  the  leaft,  was  a 
very  undue  .portion  of  bittemefs  againft  an  ac- 
complifhed  hiftorian,  the  firft,  or  among  the  very 
firft,  of  modem  times.  All  thefe  faults,  however, 
could  (as  I  have  always  been  led  to  think)  be 
traced  to  a  fingle  fourqe.  By  the  untoward  events 
of  his  life,  he  was  throwq  upon  that  moft  unhap- 
py of  all  employments,  the  being  an  author  by 
profeffion.  He  died  too  in  early  life  (about  fix 
years  ago,  and  not  much  above  40  years  of  age), 
before  reaching  that  eminence  in  the  eyes  of  men 
which  his  memory  now  holds  in  their  cflimation. 
It  was  nqt  poffiblc  that  a  mind,  fuch  as  that  of 
Gilbert  Stuart,  could  bq  much  debafed,  however 
forcly  it  inight  be  caft  down,  by  his  degrading  cc- 
cupatipn.  He  could  not  be  pert,  flippant,  difplay 
fervile  infolence  or  ignoraqt  importance.  This 
could  not  be.  But  he  might  be  unjufl,  capricious, 
and  all  but  fpitefuL  Due  eftimation  might  ap. 
pear  in  his  eyes  undue  preference.  He  might  lee 
in  others  only  thofe  things  in  which  they  were  in- 
ferior to  him,  and  not  thofe  in  which  they  weie  Lis 
equals,  Befides,^  however  pure  he  was  within,, 
I  4  thero. 
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there  ^mft  have  bceri  an  incruftation  of  vulganty 
all  around  him.  He  muft  have  been  almoft  cafe4 
in  it.  It  v!Sis  exceedingly  cUfficult  for  him  to  be  a 
gendeman.  He  had  to  affociate  with  the  other 
mercenaries  pf  the  prefs.  He  mlift  have  beea  hurt 
by  their  company.  He  mvfll  have  been  hurt  by 
their  abfence.  When  wjth  them  be  was  conflant- 
]y  breathing  foul  vapour.  When  away  from  them» 
and  when  in  the  full  expanfion  of  thought  be  rofe 
to  a  purer  air,  it  was  natural  that  he  fhould  mea- 
fure  his  flight  lefs  by  its  own  elcvatfon  than  by  its 
dillance  fron^  them.  In  both  cafes  he  fuSered  in- 
jury J  injury  to  his  judgment,  but  ftill  more  to 
what  is  better  than  either  genius  pr  judgment. 
But  had  he  lived  longer,  and  had  hefeen  the  flood- 
tide  of  his  fame  fetting  in,  things  wpuld  have  then 
been  quite  otherwife.  His  native  dignity  of  charac- 
ter would  have  been  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  by 
merited  fuccefs*  His  paffions  would  have  been 
tempered  by  years.  He  would  have  had  |efs  bit- 
temels  with  equal  fire,  and  lefs  contempt  fqr  others, 
with,  perhaps,  more  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fupe- 
riority.  It  is  thus  (and  there  are  inilances  of  the 
fame  kind  in  circumftances  lefs  favourable),  that 
fome  rare  men  have  efcaped  the  eyils  of  this  peri- 
lous  fituation.  With  ftrong  original  talents,  and 
jsfpecially  with  ftrong  original  moral  habits  (habits 
begun  fo  early  as  to  be  nature),  the  thing  may  be 
done,  and,  indeed,  has  actually  been  accompliih- 
^d.    ^t  was  thus  that  Samuel  Johnfon  lived  un- 
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polluted  in  this  peftilential  atmofphere.  It  was  thas 
that  Goldfxnith  (a  man  whom  I  think  equal  to  Sa* 
ipuel  Johnfon)  efcaped  its  contagion  fo  much,  and 
but  for  a  peculiar  temperament  might  have  efcap- 
ed it  whoUj.  Gilbert  Stuart  had  fome  of  its  taint. 
IJnfortunately  for  himfelf,  and  for  the  world,  he 
was  an  author  by  profei&on^  It  was  his  fault,  and 
it  is  his  apology. 

I  have  fpoken  of  his  f^ngs ;  let  me  now  fpeak 
of  his  merits  and  talents^  This  would  be  a  great 
field.  I  j(hall  fpeak  of  them  only  as  they  concent 
my  fubjeft. 

He  wa3  a  very  deep  antiquary,  and  a  very  far 
gacious  philofopher.  He  faw  the  necejffity  of 
uniting  thefe  two  things;  which  were  in  him 
completely  united.  This  neceffity  he  has  expref- 
fed  in  his  own  language ;  and  when  I  can  ufe  hid 
words  I  Ihall  never  ufe  mine.  "  It  is  ufual  (he 
•*  has  faid)  to  treat  law,  manners,  and  govern- 
"  ment,  as  if  they  had  no  connexion  with  hif- 
"  tory^  or  with  each  other.  Law  and  manners 
"  are  commonly  underftood  to  be  nothing  more 
*'  than  colledions  of  ordinances  and  matters  of 
"  faft ;  and  government  is  too  often  a  foundation 
"  for  mere  fpeculation  and  metaphyfical  refine- 
"  ments.  Yet  law  is  only  a  fcience,  when  ob- 
**  ferved  in  its  fpirit  and  hiftory ;  government  can- 
^  not  be  comprehended  but  by  attending  to  the 
f*  minute  fteps  of  its  rife  and  progreffion ;  and 
"  the  fyftems  of  manners,  which  charadterife  man 
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**  in  all  the  periods  of  focictj  which  pafs  from 
•*•  rudcncfs  to  civility,  cannot  be  difplayed  with- 
^'  out  the  difcrimination  of  thefe  different  fitua- 
♦•  tions.     It  is  in  the  records  of  hiftory,  in  the 
**  fcene  of  real  life,  not  in  the  conceits  and  the 
^*  abftraftions  of  fancy  and  philofophy,  that  hu- 
*•  man  nature  is  to  be  ftudied/^     He  pratftifed  his 
own  leiTons ;  ,or  rather  thefe  precepts  were  the  re* 
fult  of  his  praftice.     His  induftry  purveyed  for 
3his  fagacity ;  and  his  fcience  enlightened  his  rer 
fearches.     He  was  not  difcouraged  by  labour; 
mor  elated  with  invention.     His  ftep  was  Ready ; 
while  hie  eye  was  penetrating.     His  mind  wan 
powerfi4  to  difcoyer ;  but  equally  patient  to  in^ 
▼eftigate.    He  thought  that  fyftem  to  be  frivoU 
jous  which  was  not  founded  upon  faAs ;  and  tfaofe 
fads  to  be  ufidefs  which  were  not  formed  into  a 
^ftem.     On  thefe  principles,  and  in  this  manner, 
thus  qualified,  and  thus  inclined,  he  explained  to 
his  countrytxien  the  beginnings  and  progreflion  of 
the  governments  of  moderp  Europe,  and  of  their 
own  peculiar  conftitution.     Rich  in  feudal  learn- 
ing, with  a  powerful  and  difcriminating  intellect, 
with  a  vigorous  imagination,  ajid  far  from  un- 
taught in  antient  erudition,  or  unadorned  with 
antieut  elegance  and  tafte,  he  has  accompliftied  a 
work  which,  before  his  time,  never  had  been  per- 
formed, and  fcarcely  ever  attempted,  in  Britain. 
Jt  is  full  of  information.     There  is  not  an  idle 
paflage  in  it.    I  do  not  lay  that,  of  itfelf  alone,  it 
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is  fufflcient  to  give  a  complete  fyftem  of  the  feudal 
inftitutions.  There  may  be  men  (nay  there  cer- 
tainly are)  who  may  find  nothing  in  it  at  all.  I* 
requires  either  previous  ftudy  (to  a  certain  extent)^ 
or  ftrong  intelledlion,  Concomitant  ftudy  i^  ne- 
cei&ry  with  even  the  very  ftrongeft ;  that  is,  if 
great  learning  in  thefe  ftudies  is  fought  for.  He 
who  is  in  thefe  circumftances,  win  find  it  a  key  to 
unlock  the  moft  hidden  recefies  of  the  old  law  of 
Europe.  It  will  be  to  fuch  a  man,  what  the  word 
fvrwer  is  to  the  hero  in  the  beautiful  Arabian  talcj 
and  the  treafures  of  feudality  will  lie  open  befor© 
him. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  affurcdly  do  not  mean  to  fay 
that,  fo  far  as  regards  the  conftitution  of  Eng-. 
bnd,  there  w^is  no  vindication  or  explanation  of 
its  principles,  in  the  way  of  hlftorical  erudition 
and  philofophical  fagacity,  before  the  publication 
of  the  "  View  of  Society  in  Europe."  The  fircc- 
dom  of  our  conftitution  had  been  maintained  by 
our  oldeft  lawyers,  time  out  of  mind.  In  later 
times  (antient  as  they  are  to  us),  Fortefcue  had 
recorded  our  freedom  in  his  admirable  work, 
D^  laudibus  kgum  Anglus.  And,  as  a  work  of  pe- 
culiar eruditio^i  on  our  conftitution  and  form  of 
government,  the  famous  difcourfe  of  Nathaniel 
Bacon  holds  a  rank  beyond  all  others.  The  praife, 
and  the  appropriated  praife,  of  Dr.  Stuart,  is,  that 
he  is  the  firft  in  Britain  (and  he  will  remain  for 
ever  the  firft  in  all  fenfes)  who  has  united  jAilo- 
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fophy  with  antiquarian  refearch,  has  added  to  the 
knowledge,  and  improved  the  theories  of  the  great 
philofophical  feudaMs  on  the  continent;  has 
4Conneded  our  antient  freedom  with  the  liberty 
of  the  other  European  nations ;  and  has  proved, 
not  merely  that  we  were  (as  the  learning  and  abi- 
lities of  others  had  proved  before),  but  that  we 
mufty  in  common  with  all  the  other  European 
kingdoms,  have  been  originally  and  conilitution- 
ajly  free.  The  caufes  of  our  preferving  that  free- 
dom, which,  with  all  the  other  nations,  has  been 
more  or  lefs  impaired,  have  been  coniidered  by 
fome  wife,  and  by  more  foolifh  writers.  Dr.  Stu- 
art thought  it  none  of  his  bufmefs ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly ftiU  lefs  mine. 

The  people  of  France,  in  thefe  days,  had  thus 
every  fort  of  aififlance,  foreign  and  domeftic,  to 
learn  their  old,  and  to  reform  their  prefent  con- 
ftitution.  The  fun  of  hiftorical  knowledge  was 
at  its  height.  It  ihone  upon  them  diredly  and 
ftrongly.  Perhaps  it  fmote  them  too  fore ;  and, 
to  aToi4  its  rays,  they  buried  themfelves  like  bats, 
ill  the  dark  and  unwholefome  vaidts  of  ignorant 
metaphyfics. 

The  fyftems  of  their  feveral  conftitutional  an-, 
tiquaries  were  fliortly  as  I  ihall  now  mention 
them. 

The  Count  de  B^ulainvilliers  was  the  firft  who 
entered  upon  this  career,  in  the  Hi/loire  de  VJncien 
Gtntoemement  de  la  France^  and  the  Lettres  Hiftori- 
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ques  fur  Us  Parkmetu  ou  EtatsTgeneraux.  Moiv 
tefquieu  has  allowed  him  to  be  poffefled  of  qo  in- 
confiderable  learning  in  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  his  country.  His  fyftem  was,  that  the  con- 
quering Franks  became  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  country,  of  which  the  commonalty  con- 
lifted  in  the  conquered  Gauls.  This  is  the  clew 
which  leads  him  through  all  his  refearches.  The 
objed  of  them  all  is  the  freedom  of  his  nation* 
He  abhors  defpotic  fway.  Yet  he  inclines  too 
much  to  ariftocracy.  This  is  the  great  fault  of 
his  book,  and  the  great  fource  of  his  errors.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  it  would  have  been  unne- 
ceflkry  for  Montefquieu  to  have  written  on  the 
feudal  law  of  France. 

The  Abb6  Dubos,  in  the  **  Hiftoire  critique  de 
"^  retabliflement  de  la  Monarchic  Fraufoife  dans 
"  Ics  Gaules,"  has  a  fyftem  completely  the  reverfe. 
With  him,  the  conquered  people  gave  the  law  to 
their  conquerors.  Every  tiling  in  his  fyftem  is 
Roman  or  Gaulifh ;  there  is  nothing  Gothic  at 
all.  The  very  meaneft  of  the  people  are,  in  his 
eftimation,  upon  a  footing  with  the  haughtieft  and 
moft  powerful  of  their  conquerors.  He  difcovers 
the  liberties  and  the  privileges  of  the  burgeiles  in 
the  times  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Romans.  The 
tings  of  the  Franks,  however,  he  finds  to  have 
pofleffed  more  power  than  was  allowed  to  them 
by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers.  They  had  all  their 
own  power  joined  to  that  of  the  imperial  Roman 
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.  teed^d  to  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  emperors 
themfelves.  The  book  publiilied  by  the  Count 
was  judicially  condemned.  The  work  of  the 
Abbe  Dubos  received  lio  other  condemnation 
than  what  it  fufFered  from  the  pen  of  Montef-^ 
quieu. 

Perhaps  1  ought  not  to  clafs  the  Abbe  l)ubos 
among  antiquaries,  notwithftanding  his  fubjeft. 
His  learning  was  of  another  fort^  Mn  PAbbe 
Dubos  apuifi  dans  des  mauvaifes  fources  (fays  Mon- 
tefquieu)  pour  rbijloire^  daiis  ks  poetes  et  les  ora- 
tettrs ;  ce  rtcjl  point  fur  des  outrages  d^ffientalm 
qtiUfaut  fonder  desfi(flenws4 

Yet  his  reading  in  the  lawfe  of  the  barbarians 
tras  far  from  contemptible.  Only  Montcfquieu 
has  faid  that  he  abufed  this  reading. 

Speaking  of  thefe  two  fyftems,  fo  oppofite  io 
each  other,  Montcfquieu  has  alfo  faid  :-*^Mr.  k 
Comte  de  BoulainvUUers  et  Mr.  VAbbe  Dubos  ontfait 
cbacun  un  fy/lemty  dont  Vunfemhle  itre  une  cor^ra- 
tion  contre  le  Tier-Etat^  et  V  autre  une  conjuration 
contre  la  noblejfe.    This  language  was  very  correfl 
and  precife  in  the    times  of    Montcfquieu.    It 
would  not  do  in  our  days.     Tranflated  into  the 
more  modem  tongue,  thefe  expreflions  mean  no 
more,  than  that  in  the  one  fyftem  the  diftinc- 
tion    between  noble  and  roturier  is  made  more 
antient  and  marked  than  it  really  was,  and  that  in 
the  other  the  equabty  of  every  thing  beneath  the 
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Sovereign  authority  wzs  again  made  of  fucli  anti- 
quity, and  fo  complete,  as  to  derogate  from  the  ho* 
Hour  and  the  power  of  all  the  nobihty  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom.  This  laft,  at  the  fame  time,  was* 
evidently  the  error  which  an  abfolute  king  would 
kail  be  diipofed  to  eontradid. 

The  caufe  of  the  errors  into  which  the  Abb^ 
Dubos  has  fallen;  is  very  tfuly,  in  the  "  Spirit  oT 
Laws,"  faid  to  be,  that  he  had  more  before  his^ 
^yts  the  Count  de  Bovilainvilliers  than  his  fubjed. 

The  work  of  the  Abbd  Dubos  is  in  the  fame 
book  charaderifed  in  a  manner  the  moil  mailer* 
ly.  The  Ihort  paflage  1  am  to  quote,  fumiihes  in- 
ftrudtion  much  beyond  its  fubje<fl.  It  is  a  general 
and  profound  leiTon  of  critical  belief  and  accurate 
judgment. 

"  Get  ouvrage  a  iediiit  beaucoup  de  gens,  parce 
"  qu*il  eft  ecrit  avec  beaucoup  d*art ;  parce  qu'on: 
^  J  fuppofe  eternellement  ce  qui  eft  en  queilion^ 
**  parce  que  plus  on  y  manque  de  preuves,  plus 
'*  on  y  multiplie  les  PKoBAfiiLiTES ;  parce  quUine 
"  mjmti  de  conjeEtures  forU  vdfes  en  prmcipes^  et 
"  qtiou  en  tire  comme  cmfiquences  tPautres  cfxf^c- 
"  tures.  Le  ledeur  oublie  qu*il  a  doute  pour  com- 
"  mencer  k  croire.  Et  comme  une  erudition  fans 
'*  fin  eft  plac^e,  non  pas  dans  le  fyfteme,  mais  a 
**  c6te  du  fyfteme ;  Pefprit  eft  diftrait  par  des  ac- 
**  ceflbires,et  ne  s'occupe  plus  du  principal.  D'ail- 
"  leurs  tant  de  recherches  ne  permettent  pas  d' 
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^^  imaginer  qu'on  n*ait  rien  trouve ;  k  loiigueuf 
*•  du  voyage  feit  croirc  qu'on  eft  enfin  arrive." 

In  this  paflage  of  admirable  wifdom,  nothing  is 
of  more  importance  to  us  in  thefe  days,  than  the 
vamingnotta take  probabilities  for  proofs,  conjee^ 
tares  for  principles,  and  from  the  firft  conjedures 
to  deduce  as  Arid  logical  truths  other  conjedures. 
This  is  juft  the  very  efTence  of  the  fanatical  philo- 
fophy  of  the  times.  It  is  the  very  thing  which 
juftifies  all  that  has  been  dotie,  all  that  fhall  be 
done,  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  France. 

Montefquieu  has  likewife  pronounced  judgment 
on  the  work  of  the  Count  de  JBoulainvilliers.  His 
fentiments  there  regard  only  that  matter  itfelf. 
My  opinion  of  this  work  is  the  fam^  with  what  it 
given  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;  and  it  would  not, be- 
come me  to  exprefs  it  in  any  other  manner4 

"  Comme  fon  ouvrage  eft  ecrit  fans  aucuh  art, 
"  et  qu'ii  y  parle  avec  cette  fimplicite,  eette  fran- 
**  chife,  et  cette  ingenuite  de  ranciexine  nobkflfe 
V  dont  il  etoit  forri,  tout  le  mondc  eft  capable  de 
"  juger  et  des  belles  chofes  qu'il  dit,  et  des  erreiin 
"  dans  lefquelles  il  tombe.  Ainfi  je  ne  rexami- 
"  nerai  point  j  je  dirai  feulement  qu'il  avoit  plus 
"  d^efprit  que  de  lumieres,  plus  de  lumieres  que  de 
«*  fjavoir;  mais  ccjf^avoirn'etoit  pointmeprifable, 
"  parce  que  de  notre  hiftoire  et  de  nos  loix  11  i^a* 
*•  voi  tres-bien  les  grandes  chofes." 

The  juftnefs  of  this  chara<n:er  will  be  called  ill 
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what  the  Count  de  Boulainyillies  has  wnttetl.  A) 
an  author  he  poflefles,  unqueftioriably,  yery  great 
m^rit.  The  noble  independence  of  his  mind  is, 
befides,  conipicuotis  ill  every  page  of  his  boolr. 
He  was  a  nobleman  who  would  have  pleafed  Hcn- 
ly  IV.  to  his  very  foul. 

With  all  the  defedls  of  thefe  two  inquirers,  theii" 
pubfications  were,  notwithftanding,  of  the  utmoft 
value.  It  was  a  great  deal,  befides,  to  have  made 
this  diicuffion  a  matter  of  common  right,  and  to 
have  fet  the  example  of  it.  It  foon  palled  into 
other  hands. 

Perhaps,  a  confiderable  portion  o(  a  book  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  body,  and  of  which  every 
body  fpeaks,  from  the  boy  to  the  greybeard,  has  been 
yet  lefs  read  by  any  body,  than  the  moil  mufty  and 
ftupid  annotator  on  the  civil  or  canon  law.  At 
leaft,  I  can  anfwer  for  my  own  perfonal  know- 
ledge, that  i  have  feldom  lieard  any  perfon  even 
talk  (and  in  this  age  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
talked  about)  of  that  very  confiderable  portion  of 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  invef- 
tigation  of  the  oripnal  government  and  the  feudal 
law  of  France.  It  is  yet  the  part  of  that  book, 
which  of  all  others  difplays  the  greateft  genius.  It 
is  full  of  the  fineft  writing.  And  its  erudition  is 
immenfe. 

It  hat  beeft  made  a  matter  of  wonder  by  feme 
people,  how  Montefquieu  could  bring  himfelf  to 
fubmit  to  a  ftudy  fo  difgufting  and  full  of  tojl,  as 
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that  o(  the  old  monnmenta  of  the  barbarmns,  of 
the  capituIariedT  and  conftitutioias  of  the  fia:ft  age$ 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  of  the  jnrifb  an4 
formalifts  who  wrote  then,  and  for  mwy  hnadied 
;^ears  afterwards.  They  iayit  waf  a  thing  the 
leaft  to  be  expeded  from  a  geiaus  So  fi^blune  a^ 
that  which  he  poflefied,  from  a  man  whofe  t^fte 
was  fo  refined,  and  whofe  imaginatioDii  w^  fo  lofty, 
from  a  mind  iitted  to  grafp  fucb  mighty  ob|eds, 
with  a  reach  of  intellet£t  fo  powerful  and  fagaoious. 
Xn  faying  this,  they  have  only  laid  that  they  do 
not  know  what  genius  is. 

As  this  is  a  matter  pf  great  importance  in  itfelf, 
and  of  greater  importance  ilill  to  the  prefi^nt  ^imes 
Vjd  the  prefent  circ.umftanccs,  I  ih^  &y  fbme* 
thing  upon  it. 

.  We  are  told  by  .}/b*  Addifon  in  the  Spe<^tor, 
that  a  perfon  whom  be  calls  *'  qpe  9^  the  g^pateft 
*'  geniufes  this  age  h^si  produpejd*  and  who  bad  been 
«V  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  fiudies  of  antiquity/' 
had  afllued  him,  that  biding  obli^d  to  fearch  into 
feveral  rolls  and  records,  he  came  at  laft  to  take 
^  an  incredible  pleafure"  ii^  the  employment,  and 
**  preferred  it  ^ven  t^the  r^(^ng  of  Virgi^  or  Gi- 
•*  cero." 

The  perfon  of  whom  Addiipa  fpqke,  was  At- 
terbiuy.  The  rolls  and  records  were  the  b^^i^  cf 
the  church  of  Weftaninikr ;  which,  a/;  the  Bifhop 
n>entions  in  his  fpeecfa,  in  the  Honfe  of  J[x)rdS|  be 
confulted  from  the  foundation .  I  ftvoi^  aot  won- 
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der  though  Attetburjr  had  not  tal<;ea  fo  much 
pieaiuare  in  this  empliDyindnt,  as  bis  admiror  Addi- 
fob  ikjfss  he  did.  Bat  it  is  a  very  ftriking  exam^e, 
that  tdfte,  aiidpdiiteacis,  and  elegance^  and  rtfine- 
ment^  whea  poi&lied  in  thofe  degrees  that  ap- 
proach to  gensiu,  ^vtakt  tb^n^hes  in  the  love  of 
loacaKd  hibour. 

'  As  ta  high  genim^  it  loves  labour  to  excefs. 
It  loves^  no  doubt,  alfo  Its  times  and  its  feafons. 
The  bolder  thit  imagintttioii^  the  more  luxuriant 
and  boundie&  the  ^ncy  has  been,  the  mare  has  the 
memory  been  alio  a  ftorehoufe  of  fads,  and  th^ 
raage  of  the  underftwdiug  wider  ii^  iiiveftigation. 
It  is  a  general  nfle,  Iubje6t  to  as  few  exceptions  as 
any  general  rule  (perhaps  to  none),  that  there  ne-. 
ver  has  been  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  c&nverfo  is  equally  true,  who  was  not 
a  man  of  ftrong  imag'mation  and  fpkndid  fancy; 

Genius  in  its  higheft  cafts  poflell^  all  the 
qualities  of  mind,  in  their  greateft  poffible  per- 
fedion;  This  is  its  definition.  Yet  every  day 
we  hear  foolilh  men  faying,  that  fuch  andfuch 
peribns  hare  too  much  imagination,  and  that 
it  is  impofHble  in  this  way  that  they  can  pof- 
fels.  the  judgment  neceflary  for  conducing  buii- 
neis  or  managing  affairs. 

What  thefc  men  fey,  may,  indeed,  be  very  true; 
but  then  not  in  tht  {bnfe  that  they  tnean  it. 

it  is  rery  eafy  to  attain  the  praife  of  any  thing 
in  this  age ;  perhaps,  it  is  not  quite  fo  eafy  to  Keep 
it.    Thus  in  what  in  our  days  we  ftyle  poetry,  the 
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trade  of  making  verfes  is  juft  as  eafy,  as  the  otiier 
modem  trade  of  making  Conftitutions.  Yet  we 
fee  people  acquiring  fame  by  this  pradice  daily^ 
and  almoil  hourly.  What  praifes  are  not  heaped 
upon  women  who  throw  afide  the  delicacy  of  their 
fex,  and  men  who  renounce  all  manly  honour, .  to 
write  odes  and  hymns,  and  all  forts  of  that  kind  of 
thing,  upon  the  barbarities  and  impurities  of  the 
French  Revolution  1  They  now  publilh  poems  (as 
they  are  called)  to  celebrate  a  whores'  hop  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Baftilej  where,  in  the  intervals  of 
lewdnefs,  thefe  low  creatures  dance  to  the  tune  of 
fome  fong  of  blood  and  murder !  Yet  the  womsn 
and  men  who  write  thefe  poems  are  faid,  by  the 
wks  of  the  rimes,  to  poflefs  imagination.  .It .may 
be  fo.  But  if  it  be  fp,  they  certainly  are  "imagi- 
tions  as  foul  as  Vulcan's  ftithy/*.  It  is  fliange 
they  ihould  inha^bit  female  bofoms ;  and  yet  al* 
moft  all  the  writing  women  are  poffeffed.  by  thefe 
fpirits  fo  ftrongly,  that  no  poflible  exorciim  can  (I 
fear)  call  them  out.  I  readily  grant  that  this  fort 
of  imagination  (even  were  it  employed  on  innoi- 
cent  and  pure  fubjefts,  inftead  of  matters  unclean 
and  wicked)  is  wholly  incompatible  with  buiinefs 
and  affairs.     It  is  fillinefs,  at  the  beft,  and  folly. 

Thus,  in  one  fenfe,  the  maxim  that  .1  con- 
trovert is  moft  indubitably  true.  A  weak  and 
frivolous  imagination  is  the  fureft  fign  of  incapacity 
of  judgment.  But  its  being. true  in  this  way  is  :the 
very  rcafon  that  it  is  not  true  in  the  other.  ,  • 
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The  maxim  which  I  controvert  is  alfo  true  in 
other  refpefts. 

It  is  true  with  regard  to  all  thofe  Statefmen, 
who,  **  by  the  mere  force  of  civil  difcretion  have 
**  conduced  the  afFairs  of  great  nations  with  di- 
^*  ftinguilhed  felicity  and  glory."  When  the  veflel 
is  not  to  be  navigated  in  a  tempeft,  or  when  a 
bolder  ftretch  is  not  made  than  the  common  run, 
men  of  common  abilities  (with  honeft  minds)  are^ 
perhaps,  the  men  of  beft  abilities  to  govern  an  em- 
pire. Men  of  common  abilities  either  have  com- 
mon imagina:tions  (that  is  none),  or  they  rauft 
have  fencies  deranged  and  fantaftic  and  abfurd,  if 
their  imaginations  be  uncommon.  This  laft  cafe 
fettles  itfelf.  In  the. other,  the  abfence  of  imagi- 
nation is  no  proof  of  Avant  of  judgment* 

The  fame  thing  holds  in  the  profeffion  of  the 
law ;  and,  perhaps,  more  particularly  ftjll.  In  it, 
very  frequently,  there  have  been  feen  men,  who, 
with  the  ordinary  natural  parts,  and  the  exercife 
and  training  of  their  judgment  in  judicial  queftions; 
have  difplayed  an  energy  and  fubtlety  of  reafon- 
ing,  which  left  far  behind  them  the  acutefl  logici- 
an of  the  fchools.  Indeed,  with  parts  any  way 
fuited  to  the  taft:,  there  is  no  fuch  mental  train- 
ing to  be  any  where  found,  as  in  the  courts  of  law. 
In  lefs  happy  difpoiitions,  thefe  habits  may  dege- 
nerate into  narrownefs  and  cunnings  and  even 
where  difpofitions  were  the  bell,  I  fhould  always 
dread  profeifional  combinations.  This,  however, 
K  3  is 
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te  another  qucllian.    As  to  the  mattfer  of  'whicti  I 
am  fpeaking  here,  it  is  certain  that  la-^ers  of  this 
defcription  are  men  of  very  hi^  eftimatiod.    I 
fhould  never  think  any  caufe  pofleffed  of  its  full 
ftrength  in  ^hich  fofitie  of  them  did  not  malce  a 
part.  There  are  cafes  in  which  I  would  give  them 
the  preference ;  perhaps,  evien  excluftvely*     I  do 
not  mean  to  fay  that  my  Lord  Coke  was  not  a  man 
of  kaming  and  genius.    However,  he  can  bear  xki 
cotnp^rifon  in  theft  refped^  with  his  contempora* 
ry  Bacon.    He  was  greatly  beneath  him  in  all  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  except  firmnefs  and  courage 
and  honotir ;  of  which  Lord  Bac^  had  none,  or 
very  little.    Yet  I  do  not  know  but  in  matters  of ' 
law  (and  confidering  their  fcience  merely)  I  fhoidd 
have  preferred  the  opinioh  of  the  Chief  Jiirilice  to 
that  g£  the  Chancellor.    He  might  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  his  adverfary  when  he  bore  down  with 
his  whole  weight ;  but  in  common  fubjefts  com* 
monly  conjddered,  the  opinion  of  fuch  a  man  would 
be  in  more  readinefi  and  with  more  accuracy.    I 
need  not  repeat  that  I  fpeak  thus  of  Coke  only  as 
compared  with  Bacon.    To  retiuti  to  the  lawyers; 
here  alfo  the  abfenci  of  imagination  is  not  the  ab« 
fence  of  judgment ;  but  both  united  are  the  per- 
ledlion  of  this  charadler.   It  is  not,  as  many  think, 
an  argument  againft  a  lawyer  that  he  is  otherwife 
learned.    But  as,  little  ought  we  to  be  guilty  of 
that  other  injuftice  which  refufes  the  praife  of  ta- 
cuts  to  iimple  profeffional  (kill. 

Of 
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Of  thefe  ivrongs,  however,  the  firfl;  is.by  fer  the 
^eat&d  and  moft  mifchievous.  Indeed,  to  hold 
that  any  perTon  belonging  to  a  liberal  profefiion, 
fteps  beyond  it,  or  afide  from  it,  in  treating  upon 
any  fubjed  of  general  learning  or  public  import-, 
tancc,  is  to  deftrqy  the  national  learning  from  the 
root.  Authors  by  profelfion  would  then  reign 
alone,  in  the  literary  (if  it  deferved  the  name  ofli- 
terary)  commonwealth. 

1  mod  fincerely  wiih  to  God  the  race  of  authors 
by  prdfeifion  (of  thofe  I  mean  who  make  it  their 
trade,  and  their  only  trade)  were  utterly  extinft  1 
I  think  the  multip^ation  ,of  thefe  men  has  been 
and  will  be  of  the  greatefl  detriment,  perhaps  of  fi^. 
nal  nrin^  to  Europe.  They  have  gone  far  to  deftroy 
bur  leanung,  qur  government,  and  our  r<?ligion. 
I  talk  not  of  individuals.  Men  may  be  throwa 
upon  a  courfe  of  life  by  various  accidents,  which 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  coibmand  or  reiift ;  and 
it  is  neceflary  (as  I  d^re  fay  fomebody  has  obferv- 
ti  before  me)  that  he  Ihould  live  ypon  his  wits 
who  has  nothing  elfe  to  Uve  by^  This  too  niay  be 
the  cafe  (as  in  fome  inftanccs  it  has  been)  of  minds 
of  the  firft  order.  ..The  evil  coufifts  in  the  .p.dtual 
exiftence  of  fuch  ^profeffion;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
worfe fprthe  fplendour  of  thofe  few  great  name? 
who  have  procured  their  livelihood  by  their  writ- 
ings. Such  a  profeffion  is  eagerly  fought  after  by 
prefumptous  yonng  men,  who  flock  in  crowds  to 
great  ciuesi  to  difplay  their  abilities,  and  to  fill  as 
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they  bcft  can  their  purfes*    The  apprenticefhip  to 
the  trade  is  (hort  and  cheap,  and  they  can  i^t  up 
on  a  very  fmall  capital.    Here  alfo,  as  in  every 
other  trade,  the  fubdivifion  of  labour  increafes  the 
numbers  employed,  and  the  numbers  employed 
increafe  at  the  famis  time  the  fubdivifion  of  labour; 
till  at  laft  the  portion  of  knowledge  requifite  for 
any  j^ven  branch  is  reduced  by  degrees  almoft  to 
nothing.     Even,  without  this,  if  it  be  confidered 
that  a  perfon  mufl  choofe  his  trade  early  in  life,  we 
jnay  judge  what  proficiency  tfie  young  literary 
artifans  are  likely  to  make;  efpecially  as  they  come 
fo  quickly  to  do  bufinefs  for  themftlves.  They  are 
foon  too  much  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  the 
day  to  have  leifure  for  any  folid  future  improve^ 
ment;  and  grow  Qlder  without  growing  wifer.  Cii« 
ticifin  (ai)  antient  author  has  told  us)  is  the  laft 
fruit  of  much  ftudy.     With  us  matters  are  reverf* 
ed.     The  firft  thing  upon  which  a  youngUng's 
hand  is  tried,  is  the  judgment  of  books.  You  may 
be  a  critic  long  before,  and  though  you  never  are, 
an  author*    Thofe  again  who  are  authors  (and 
their  numbers  are  like  the  fand),  bring  to  market 
what  is  moft  eafily  purchafed,  and  can  be  fold 
moil  readily.    Numerous  retailer3  vend  in  finall 
quantities  what  has  been  procured  from  the  whole- 
fale  dealer;  and  there  are  hawkers likewife  fumifii* 
cd  from  thrfe  retail  fhops !    What  learning  can  be 
found  among  all  this !     Books  are  multiplied,  and 
Ignorance  along  with  them«    Of  old  it  was  faid, 


that  a  great  book  was  a  great  «vil.  We  jiavc  a 
greater  evil  in  our  days ;  the  evil  of  many  books; 
and  thcfe  books  too  (which  is  no  diminution  of  the 
evil)  the  meagre  copies  of  each  other.  They  all 
treat  of  the  fame  fort  of  thing,  and  fometimes  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  cookery. 

While  fuch  proceedings  lead  to  the  deftrudion 
of  ieaming,  government  goes  in  its  train.  No- 
thing is  eafier  than  to  talk  in  general  of  govern- 
ment. To  lay  that  all  men  (hould  be  free,  and 
that  all  men  are  equal,  requires  no  information, 
nor  powers  of  mind  at  all.  A  boy,  juft  from  the 
grammar-fchool,  at  his  little  club,  will  make  you 
a  very  nice  oration  upon  the  duties  of  fovereigns, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people ; — full  as  fenlible 
(and  probably  much  better  written)  as  any  thing 
publiftied  by  Thomas  Paine.  He  will  alfo  under- 
ftand  that  perfon  completely ;  who,  if  he  prides 
himfelf  in  being  level  to  the  meanefl  capacity,  is 
certainly  entitled  to  boaft  much. '  At  the  fame 
time,  to  comprehend  the  various  and  mutual  du- 
ties and  rights  of  the  fovereign,  and  of  the  fubjed, 
requires  much  learning  and  deep  ftudy.  The  filly 
prattling  of  the  day  may  be  taught  and  learned  in 
half  an  hour.  As  eafy  as  upon  politics,  thdy  can 
talk  of  religion;  and  when  you  talk  upon 
both,  you  are  then  a  philofopher.  Tyranny  and 
prieftcraft — thefe  magic  words,  well  pronounced 
and  weU  applied,  form  the  firft  philofophy.  You 
h^ve  only  to  decline  them  through  their  cafe^  till 

you 
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yon  come  to  the  ablathne.  Diogenes  Went  about 
ibc  ftreets  of  Athens,  (or  of  Gorinth  was  it  ?)  feek- 
sag  for  a  wife  man,  with  a  camlle  in  noon-daj. 
It  isMd  he  trould  find  none.  Alas !  that  he  were 
Hot  now  fent  to  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  efpeci^ 
ally  Paris  *.• 

I  do  honeftly  believe,  that  if  the  race  of  authors 
by  profbfiion  goes  on  increafing  as  it  has  done,  and 
that  a  particular  care  of  the  learning  of  the  coun* 
try  be  not  difplayed  in  the  profeffions  coDMnotily 
called  learned,  by  public  men,  and  by  men  of 
cafy  literary  leifure,  we  are  on  the  high  road  (and 
at  a  great  rate),  to  regions  of  ignorance  of  a  thick- 
er gloom  by  far  than  what  has,  at  any  time  fince 
we  came  from  the  woods,  overfpread  die  iace  of 
Europe.  Science  had  won  to  herfelf  a  fair  domi- 
nion in  this  portion  of  the  globe.  It  will  fall  with 
other  principalities  and  powers.  It  was  fupported 
by  great  learning  and  noble  talents.  Thefe  ta- 
knts,  and  this  learning,  were  not  then  (more  than 
they  are  now),  the  property  of  the  many.  The 
Tigour  of  the  literary  commonwealth  ran  in  the 
blood  of  its  dptimates.  That  vigour  is  only  there 
fiill;  only  among  the  better  bom : 

T *^^u€is  arte  f>enigna 

Et  m^liore  luio  Jinx^  pracordia  Tkan. 

But 

^  It  w&s  an  bonefl  man,  I  believe,  tbsit  Diogmes  (bugbt. 
But  it  is  all  one  tbis  \  All  tbe  wife  men  of  this  age  are  boneft 
.  Indeed^  the^r  tell  us  themfelves^  that  all  others  are  knares. 
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Bat  diefe  are  not  the  perfom  now  defted  itito 

the  chairs  of  the  niodem  fcbool.  The  lower  pt^ 
dagogues  of  philofophy  are  miferably  i^orant  in- 
deed, and  ixtiferably  ftupid.  The  hi^ier  maften. 
are  fomewhat  belter.  I  do  not  d^ny  them  ibme 
talents;  of  the  call  that  their  talents  are.  Yet 
even  thofe  among  them,  who  rife  the  highdt^ 
who,  *'  in  the  furging  fmoke  uplifted,  fpum  the 
*  ground,"  mount  only  to  fink  in  a  "  taft  vacu^ 
**  ity,"*  loft  in  the  elemental  principles  of  thit^;8|' 
where  all  is  dreaiy  darknefs.  It  had  been  the  la« 
houroffcsenoe,  to  eftablifli  morals  utnd  govom- 
ment  upon  foundations  adapted  to  thecircum^ 
ftances  of  man,  upon  the  relations  of  his  nature  ; 
tofljapcthe  crude  confiftence  of  thefe  ori^nal 
principles  into  a  ialutary  and  feemly  order;  to 
fettle  and  regulate  his  tights  and  duties ;  to  bound 
and  wall  them  in  againft  the  war  of  *^  embryon- 
"  atoms,"  and  the  hoftUities  of  wild  abftradion ; 
to  throw,  in  one  word,  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  obfcure  in  themfelves,  and  undefined, 
^t  real  illumination  which  (hould  difiinguifh 
their  proportions,  and  mark  out  their  extent.  The 
literary  race  of  our  days  know  nothing  of  all  this. 
They  are  now  travelling  the  profound  to  deftroy  all 
this  order  of  things,  to  expel' ufurping  fcience,  to 
reftorc  original  darknefs,  and  **  eredl  the  ftandard 
**  of  antient  night.**  But  thefe  dark  materials  are 
^ot  in  cifeative  hands.  Our  philofophers  have  en- 
6  tcred' 
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tered  agaiir  into  the  womb  of  nature,  and,*!  doubt 
not,  they  will  there  find  their  grave. 

It  is  a  matter,  not  withftanding,  of  the  very  high*- 
eftimportancetofet  the  learning  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
country,  in  oppofition  to  this  multiplication  of  ig- 
norance by  the  prefs.     It  is,  accordingly,  of  great 
importance  likewife,  and  particularly  in  this  view, 
that  a  profeffional  man,  who  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
learned  to  a  certain  degree,  and  who  may  be  fo  in 
9  meafure  very  eminent,  fliould  not  be  thoii^ght  to 
go  beyond  his  duty,  or  tranfgrefs  his  propet  fphere, 
when  he  purfues  (without  abandoning  other  mat- 
ters) objeds  of  political  fcience,  or  fcience  of  any 
kind,  in  which  he  is  able  to  inftrutJl  the  public, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  the  public  ihould  be  inftruft- 
ed,    Otherwife,  by  the  double  operation  of  adlive 
ignorance  and  inert  knowledge,  fcience  and  learn- 
ing, and  tafte  may  be  driven  from  thofe  regions 
where  they  had  feemed  to  fix  their  lafting  reli- 
dence,  and  their  moil  favourite  abodes; 

This  would  be  a  fatal  error.  It  is  an  error  equal- 
ly pernicious,  that  maxim  which  I  have  undertak- 
en to  overthrow,  which  fuppofes  that  high  genius 
and  imagination  are  incompatible  with  fober 
thinking  and  prudent  judgment,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  fefts,  and  with  the  talents  to  apply  them. 

I  have  enumerated  the  falfe  meanings  of  this 
maxim,  in  which,  by  mifinterpretation,  it  is  true. 
I  am  now  to  confider  its  real  meaning,  in  which, 
by  being  rightly  underftood^  it  is  wholly  falfe. 

I  It 
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It  might  eafily  be  ihewa  by  reafomng  a  priori 
that  it  mufl  be  falie*  I  fhall  content  tnyfelf  with 
(hewing^  by  an  appeal  to  fa<fis,  that  it  is  falfe. 

Homei:  is  my  firil  example.     It  is  needlefe  to 
tell  any  body  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  father 
of  poetry  at  all,  that  his  minute  knowledge  of 
fails  is  as  aflx>niifaingas  the  fublimity  of  his  imagi*'. 
nation.    Indeed,  his  knowledge  c^  fa&s  is  fo  won-^ 
derfuUy  accurate,  and  fo  exceedingly  extenfivc,  a^ 
to  appear  at  firft  fight  fupernatural.     Certainly  hia 
knowledge  never  was  accounted  for  completely,. 
(and,  perhaps,  not  completely  even  there),  till  the 
publication  of  the  admirable  '^  Inquiry  into  the 
"  life  and  writings  of  Homer.*'     The  patience  of 
injifeftigation,  wliich  was  necefiaiy  for.  the  poet  to 
acquire  this  hiflori,cal  knowledge,  and  the  love  of 
labour  which  his  wonderful  acquifitions   in   this. 
way  fo  fti:ongly  mani&ll,  muil  have  qualified  liim 
(had  fuch  been  his  fi3rtime)  when  joined  with  the. 
other  energetic  talents  he  .poflefled,   (even  had 
thefe  been  lefs  eminent),  to  wkld  at  will  the  fierce 
i^mcracy^  or  bear  the  weight  ofmightiejl  monarchies; 
to  have  pommanded  nations  and  counfedled  kings, . 
His  charming  morality,  and  the  knpwledge  which, 
he  pqflpfled  of  the  human  heart,  might  have  made 
him.ia^n.  age  lefs  fitted  for  poetry,  the  chief  or-: 
nameat  of  the  Porch  or  the  Lycseum.    Or,  if  thefe 
qu^liUe;s  and  fituatig[ns  (by  the  aflbciation  of  idea* . 
which  we  have  bee^.accuf^omed  to  make)  fhouW « 
appear  inqopgruQua  to  the  charafter.  of  Homeri  at  J 
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k^  none  will  difpute  that  lus  surcwaej  of  invefti^ 
gation  was  neither  loft  n6r  ob(cuml  in  the  ^len<^ 
dour  of  his  fabcy. 

Milton,  bpldmg  Maify  tibe  &xbb  task  k  othef 
idped^,  is  upon  a  footing  with  Homer  23£b  hete. 
His  acquired  knowledge  was  boundlefi#    To  give 
all  the  nec^aary  exataiples  would  be  ta  wiite  a  vo- 
bune.    lihallcotitentmyfelfwith  his  geographi- 
cal knowledge ;  a  kiM)wledge  which  I  cannot  even 
conjedure,  in  the  degree  that  he  poi&fled  it,  how 
he  could  poffibly  acquire.    Among  many  others 
I  fliall  mention  one  aftonifhing  proof  of  his  minute 
information  in  this  way.    Major  Rennell  in  his 
^  Memoir/'  mentions  that  though  the  Dec/m,  in  its 
moil  eicteniive  fignification,  includes  the  whole  re- 
gion fouth  of  Hindoftan  proper,  orfouth  of  the 
Nerbuddah,  yet,  in  its  real  acceptation,  it  compre- 
hends only  the  countries  fituated  between  Hin- 
doilan  proper,  the  Camatic,  and  Orifla;  that  is, 
the  province^  of  Candeifh,  Amednagur,  Vifiapour, 
Golconda,  and  the  weftern  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  Bcirar  Mahratta.  Milton,  in  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century  (the  moft  aftonifhing  thing  in 
the  world ;  for  even  to  France  and  England  very 
little  was  known  ixK  the  middle,  and  long  after  the 
middle  of  this,  century ;    Milton)  knew  at  this 
time,  when  India  itfelf  was  fcarcely  known  to  any 
man,    and  much  lefs  its  geographical  divifions, 
that  the   Decan  did   not  properly  comprehend 
all  the  peninfula  fouth  of  the  Nerbuddah.    In 

fpeaking 
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ife^ldcig  of  thie  fig-tree,  whofe  leaeves  were  belipw« 
ed  ujKHi  our*  ficft  parentSi  he  fays,,  (and  at  the  &me 
time  giving  a  molt  accurate  defcriptiou  of  the  Ba* 
ftian  $fe$,  ^%  th^  time  ^Imoft  as  much  unknown 
as  tbfiDefan) : 

.  *^  Th«  6g^e^  not  thfC  kiod  for  fruit  renownM^ 
*'  Batt  fuch  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known, 
^  In  Mat,aba»  or  Decak,  fpreads  her  arxn^ 
"  Branpbingf  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
"  The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
^  About  the  mother  tree ;  a  pillared  ftiade, 
'*  High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.^ 

Nor  is  this  (wonderful  as  it  is)  the  moft  confpica- 
ous  part  of  Milton's  geographical  knowledge. 
Both  Major  Rennell,  and  Sir  William  Jones  have 
Uken  the  lines  refpedUng  Ealtem  geography  in  the 
"  Para^ife  Regained,'*  as  the  motto,  the  one  of  hia 
**  Memoir,"  and  the  other  of  the  Dillertatiohs  on 
Afiatic  geography,  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Nadir 
Shah.  As  to  Milton's  other  knowledge  of  &<9:s, 
and  his  aftoniihing  reading,  it  is  obvious  even  to 
common  obferyers;  to  men  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge it  appears  altogether  miraculous. 

Someperfons  may  .be  furprifed  at  my  placing 
Shakefpeare  in  this  lift.  But  it  is,  notwithftanding, 
trye  th^t  he  deferves  to  be  placed  there.  His  in- 
fonnatiou  was  great  and  extenlive  j  and  his  reading 
^^  S^U  M  his  kapwledj^e  of  languages  could 

reach 
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nsLch.  Confidering  the  bar  which  his  education 
and  circumflances  placed  in  his  way,  be  had  done 
as  much  to  acquire  knowledge  as  even  Mikon.  A 
thoufand  inftahces  might  be  given  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  that  Shakefpeare  had  of  feds.  I  fhall 
mention  only  one.  I  do,  not  fay  he  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  Salic  law,  though  a  much  woffe 
has  been  given  by  many  antiquaries.  But  he  who 
reads  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury's  fpeech  in 
Henry  the  Fiftb^  and  who  fliall  afterwards  fay,  that 
Shakefpeare  was  not  a  man  of  great  reading  and 
information,  and  who  loved  the  thing  itfelf,  is  a 
perfon  whofe  opinion  no  man  would  trufl  or  aik 
upon  any  matter  of  invelligation. 

Many  other  men  of  the  moll  fublime  imagina^ 
tions  might  be  enumerated,  who,  if  not  pofiefling 
equally,  yet  poffefled  in  a  great  degree,  this  extent 
of  information,  and  folidity  of  judgment.  But 
this  would  lead  me  too  far.  I  muft  confine  mj* 
felf  to  the  line  in  which  I  fet  out.  I  fhall  men- 
tion only  two  other  men,  one  living,  and  one 
dead,  and  who  are  of  the  fame  rank  with  thofe 
that  have  been  mentioned  already.  The  living 
charadler.  I  think  the  greateft  of  the  two,  and, 
though  he  is  living,  I  venture  to  fay,  that  his 
knowledge  and  genius  are  fully  equal  to  any  thing 
that  has  gone  before  him. 

Mr.  Burke,  a  man  of  the  higheft  imagination, 
has  united  with  it,  m  the  fame  manner,  the  clear- 
eft  and  moft  penetrating  judgment,  and  the  moll 
unbounded  and  moll  intimate  knowledge  of  fefts. 

This 


titts  knowledge  of  fads  is  in  him  indeed  fb  afto*: 
fiiihingly  ficcnmite,  as  well  as  boundlefs,  that  th^ 
teoit  pathetic  or  fublime  of  thofe  r^pre&ntations, 
which  have  commanded  the^paffiora  of  teitor  and 
pxy,  and  have  reigned  ibpreine,  clothed  ill 'awful 
mapuficeUce,  oiSanayed  in  Iht  deep^ft  dolobrs  of 
woe^  over  the  fttbdued  fouls  of  his  readers  and 
hearers,  mighty  Sot  the  obfervation  o^mihute  accu- 
acy^.  and  thc^utKkviatifig  tefadf  of  real  fiift,  bd 
^Bctd  in  die  moft  unqueftioned  regiiler  of  cold^ 
drj,  defiafled  narrative,  obtained  atod  authenticat-^ 
ti  hf  the  law.  I  fpeak  without  any  exception  j 
aid  no  tean  can  produce  me  on^  in  the  whold 
compafi  of  his  works.  He  gives  giPeat  latitude  to 
others  in  this  refpe£k ;  but  he  takes  none  to  him* 
fd£  Shaking  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr* 
Fox  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  hasiaid^fer^ 
example-^— "  The  gentleman,  however,  has  ex- 
'^  plained  himfelf,  and  it  would  be  too  Dke  that 
"  captious  and  cavilling^fpirit,  which  I  fo  perfeA-^ 
**  ly  deteft,  if  I  were  to  pin  down  the  langtmge  of 
"  an  eloquent  and  ardent  mind,  to  the  pun^ilious 
**  exadncfe  of  a  pleader.*'  Certaiitly  to  do  fo 
i*ouid  be  exceedingly  wrong ;  and  it  is  impoffible 
tbat  Mr.  Burke  fliould  not  deteft  fo  bafe  and  fuch 
an  unworthy  proceeding.  It  is  riot  poffible  he 
could  do  it  to  any  man.  Y^t,  as  to  himfelf,  he 
can  fecurely  ftand  even  this  teft.  With  an  ima- 
gination fplendid,  various,,  playful,  and  bold,  be^' 
youd  any  thing  which  this  age  has- produced,  (or, 
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ptrhsLp9,  any  former  age),  whofe  excuriiou  aM- 
rapid  beyond  conception,  and  unlimited  almoft  as 
the  nature  of  things,  which  raoges  in  all  diredtons 
through  univetfal  exiilence,  he  has^  with  all  this, 
in  all  matters  of  fa£t,  **  the  pundilious  exaifhiefs 
^  of  a  pleader."  His  memory  retains,  and  his 
judgment  feleds  them,  with  accuracy  and  with 
faithfulnefs,  while  his  imagination  gives  them  their 
boideit  Ihapes,  and  their  moft  commanding  af- 
peds. 

Mr.  Burke,  and  the  few  men  like  him,  (if  any 
man  has  ever  exifted  wholly  like  him),  I  have  fre- 
quently thought  might  be  compared  to  the  celes- 
tial guide/  who  illumined  the  dungeon,  and  ce< 
vived  the  courage  of  the  laft  Roman.  Statura^ 
difcretianis  ambijuae ;  nam  nunc  quidem  ad  com* 
munem  fefe  bominum  mcn/uram  cabibebal ;  nunc  ve- 
to pulfare  calum  fumm  verticis  cacumine  videbatur  ; 
fuae  cum  caput  atius  exttdiffet^  ipfum  etiam  cocbm 
penetrabatf  rejpicientiumquc  bominum  fru/irabatur 
mtuitum.  ,  It  is  by  this  management,  and  by  fucb 
powers,  that  thefe  cbofen  deliverers  are  preparedi 
by  the  beneficent  predeftination  of  the  Father  of 
men,  to  fpread  and  fecure  his  blefiings  among  his 
offspring. 

After  this  I  might  fay  no  more.  The  examples 
I  have  given  are  more  than  fufficient  for  ofcr- 
throwing  the  foolifh  maxim  which  has  gained  (by 
what  means  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay)  fo  much  ground 
in  the  world.    I  fliail  mention  only  one  example^ 
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mdre ;  afwr  &pit  ha¥ii%  anfwered  (k  ^ueftioh  which 
foDM  f^ot»  toAy  have  been  wiihing  to  aflc,  per- 
hape,  now  for  fpme  time^ 

It  iDajr  be  ftflced  why  I  (hduld  take  an j  fort  o£ 
pains  to  tonfider  or  con&td  this^  maxim  at  all.  I 
have  fiud,  indeed,  that  it  is  Exceedingly  pernieiousi 
but  they  may  flill  ^Sk  where  ita  great  evil  lie9»  I 
flmll  inform  them  of  this. 

It  bfts  beeA  a  great  evil  at  all  times,  but  it  is  the 
peculiar  eyil  of  Out  days.  One  of  the  chief  arts 
employed  by  the  wicked  men  Who  defend,  or  who 
endeavour  to  pf  opagate,  the  principles  of  the  re^- 
bellioO  id  Ffaficei  has  been  to  deny,  (while  the 
thing  i>oald  be  denied),  axid  ftill  to  extenuate  thofe 
atrocious  crimes^  which  produced,  or  were  produc- 
ed by  this  great  calamity.  In  order  to  effed  this, 
and  when  thefe  crimes,  brought  forward  in  their 
natural  and  odious  ihnpes,  caufed  a  fort  erf*  loath- 
ing and  deteftation  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  min- 
gled with  the  neceflary  indignation  at  fuch  enop- 
mitics,  and  when  even  the  fhamelefs  boldnefs  of 
thefe  apoftles  of  fin,  was  compelled  into  a  half 
confcffion  of  the  horrors  committed  by  thofe  who 
^ent  them;  the  cue  then  was  to  have  recourfe  to 
reafoning  and  argument,  to  preach  up  the  capa- 
bility of  perfedion  in  man,  the  improvements 
."^'hich  his  nature  was  to  receive,  and  the  fort  of 
godihip  in  the  world  below,  (indeed  they  fpeak  of 
noother world)  he  was  now  Ihortly  to  obtain.  And 
^vhat  was  it  to  climb  to  tliis  exaltation  upon  the 
L  ft  carcafes 
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carcafite  of  a  few  miferable  meOi  efpecially  of  metf, 
Mrho  having  enjoyed  (moil  of  them')  the  good 
things  of  this  life  akeady,  might  now  be  content- 
ed td  be  deprived  of  them,  and  even  to  fuffer  be- 
fides,  (by  way  of  equality  and  compen&tion  with 
thofe  who  had  not  hitherto  been  fo  fortoaate),  the 
deprivation  of  lifeitfelf!  What  was  it  even  to 
wade  through  blood  up  to  the  eyes,  when,  on  the 
oppofite  Ihore,  the  feet  of  the  new  devotees  were 
to  prefs  the  holy  ground  of  the  philofophic 
land  of  promife !  The  perfedicm  of  man  !  Can  it 
be  placed  at  an  eftimation  too  high !  What  price 
is  equal  to  its  purdhiafe !  The  perfedion  of  man ! 
His  perfedtion  as  an  individual  I  His  perfedioD  in 
fociety!  Blood!  In  fuch  extatic  vkions  who 
cares  for  blood  I  Shed  of  it  enough !  It  is  the  ce- 
ment of  the  new  city,  the  habitation  of  equality. 
It  is  the  moifture  of  the  new  foil,  prepared  and 
manured  for  the  new  rights  of  men.  Let  not  the 
♦*  compundlious  vifitings  of  nature,*'  draw  off 
the  mind  from  the  future  profpedls  to  the  ptefent 
fcene.  In  the  acquirement  of  univerfal  good,  who 
would  be  fo  criminally  weak  as  to  lament  the  par- 
tial evil  I  Such  was  the  reafoning  fet  up  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  native  feelings  of  the  human  heart; 
and  it  feduced  and  feduccs  many.  In  the  con- 
templation of  tlft  end^  they  forgot,  and  forget 
wholly,  the  foulnefs  of  the  means. 

How  was  this  dreadful  difeafe  of  the  mind,  tlai  | 
miferable  madnefs,  to  be  cured  and  eradiated  I 
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Or,  if  to  do  tlus  (hoald  baffle  all  ikJH,  how  was  it 
to  be  prevented  from  fpreading  thnmgh  the  land, 
from  infecting  the  whole  people  ;  from  doing  this 
in  the  only  and  really  eSedual,  in  the  only  and 
certainly  dangerous  way,  by  the  plague  beingcom- 
municated  to  the  better  orders  of  men,  who  guide 
(whether  they  appear  to  guide  or  not,  I  do  not 
fpeak  merely  of  rank,  but  of  property  and  fub- 
ftance,  and  eftimation  and  worth)  all  the  orders 
who  move  beneath  them  ?  The  only  means  that 
could  be  ufed  was  eloquent  reafon.  The  only . 
way  was  to  make  the  human  feelings  rally  around 
the  human  heart ;  and  the  fignal  for  this  could  b« 
founded  only  from  the  citadel  of  wifdom,  and  in 
the  commanding  ftrains  of  real  natural  feeling. 
Mere  reafoii  could  have  produced  no  efiedl;  or, 
rather  it  muft  produce  efieds  the  moft  fatal. 
There  was  much  to  take  hold  of  the  fancy  in  tha 
dodrine  of  the  perfedion  of  man ;  in  the  vifions 
ofuniverfal  happinefs  ib  foon  to  conunence,  and 
thrown  as  a  pall  over  the  hideous  frightful  French 
murders.  Set  reafon,  naked  reafon,  in  oppofition 
to  this,  and  what  could  reafon  do  ?  Reafon  of  it*, 
felf  could  not  prove  that  the  perfe<^n  of  man, 
and  this  univerial  happinefs,  was  a  chimera.  Far 
from  it.  So  far  from  it,  that  a  very  little  portion 
of  reafon  or  imagination  might,  in  a  very  little 
time,  (hew  you  twenty  theoretical  ways,  all  lead** 
mg  dire£lly  to  this  grand  objedl.  The  philofophic 
nmnfioQ  might  be  made,  by  the  moft  aukward 
I-  3  hjtx 


ky^r  out  of  metaphyfic^l  gMuiKk,  tbe  tennira. 
tipa  of  every  aUey  aq^  row  in  tbe  prcHiifcs.  Noth- 
ing eafier  tlian  this.  Bafides,  (ha4  the  matter  not 
bepn  qiiite  (h  Mfy)f  (He  ufe  of  znere  reafoning  and 
EFgmneQt,  ^gainft  reafi^amg  and  argument^  of  tk 
kia4  deficribed,  could  have  bad  no  other  dEk&y  than 
to  give  weight  ai)d  credit  t<>  what  was  fought  ii^  tliis 
manper  to  be  overthrown.  To  reafoa  againft  any 
thingfuppofe^  th^t  thicre  is  fcHne  reafon.or  ihewof 
reafou,  in  the  tiding  r^afoned  againft.  Now  here  the 
Ji^p^tm  was  equiyaknt  to  the  ruday.  Even 
the  <bfifKe  of  acquiring  fo  great  a  good,  as  the  po- 
litical  and  perfonal  perfe^ftion  of  man,  was  worthy 
to  V^  fought  through  difficulties,  evils,  and  dan- 
gers. In  one  wor4«  (for  in  whatever  point  we 
look  at  It,  the  view  is  the  fame),  no  powers  of 
reafonij^  could  wholly  overturn  the  fcheme  of  the 
political  fanatics,  pr  ^monftrate  its  impoffihility  \ 
in  many  cafes,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  ac^ 
credited  and  fuppor ted.  and  this  alfo  iri  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  reafonings  employed  againft  it. 
As  they  were  multiplied,  it  would  grow*  It  would 
not  merely  vegetate  in  this  foil,  but  luxuriate.  Its 
peftiferous  ranknefs  would  cover  up  and  cboak 
fs^txy  other  principle  of  animation.  iNo  way  then 
was  left,  but  to  appeal,  fairly,  boldly,  apd  diredly 
to  the  he^rt  of  man ;  xp  ftudy  fads,  and  to  bring 
thefe  fads  home,  in  energy  and  warmth,  to  hu- 
man bofoms ;  to  revive  the  natural  heat  which 
bad  been  iced  in  the  killing  froft  of  the  new  inhu- 
man 
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|fi9n  fxietftphjriics ;  to  reftore  that  alliance  of  feel* 
ji^  and  reafon,  which  coi^Ututes  the  jipttur^  of 
man,  and  in  yijtue  of  which  alone,  his  condudt 
can  be  either  pleafing  to  his  maker,  or  beneficial 
to  his  fellow  citizens  and  brethren.  But  in  doing 
this,  it  behoved  the  appeal  to  be  flrongly  ma4e, 
and  in  moil  forcible  language.  The  metaphyfic^) 
population  would  not  difiblve  in  the  faint  rays  of 
a  winter's  fun.  £yen  the  greateft  fplendor  would 
be  inefficacious  without  real  enlivening  heat.  It 
was  necefla^  for  genius  to  concentrate  all  its  ray^p 
to  defcend  in  "'  thoygbts  that  glow,  and  word* 
"  that  bum,''  to  jhine  out  in  full  irradiation  and 
ilreng^  with  vehemence  and  ardency ;  it  wa^ 
neqeQary  that  patbps  9nd  fublimity,  (that  rare  and 
admirable  conjundion!)  forming  an  irrefiflible 
coDibination,  fhould  advance  along  the  line  of 
re^foo,  to  ta]$;e  complete  ai)d  ipftant  pofleflion  of 
the  heart;  while  the  understanding,  recognizing 
its  ge^Luine  guides  in  th^  natup:al  affediops  of  bu* 
manity,  controuling  and  controuled  by  the  mode* 
T^e  end  managed  ufe  of  ce^foning  wifdom,  could 
thps  alone  enable  the  difenchanted  votaries  of  thi^ 
Dew  fyftem,  to  throw  down  the  flandards  of  a  falie 
philofophy,  fa}&  to  nature  and  ^ature'^  Qod,  9nd 
ag^ii)  tq  unfur},  with  fteadinefs  and  joy,  the  baor 
Oer  of  refd  hjappinefs  and  freedom..  Tbi^  power- 
M  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  the  pnderftandings  of 
mankind,  w^  at  laft  made;  and  it  fucceeded. 
Jbf  RsfleSUons  on  t^e  Revobaiqn  in  Fr^nc^^  broke 
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the  talifinan  of  democracy  in  this  ifland.  It  n< 
ged*  and  rages.  But  its  great,  dreadful, '  and  per* 
tentous  powers  were  fliaken-  and  cruflied. 

This  efFeft  of  The  RefieRims^  at  the  time,  is  ad- 
mirably  defcribfed  by  Dr.  Parr, 

*^  Upon  the  firft  perufal  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  I 
"  felt,  like  many  other  men,  its  magic  force  ;  and 
^'  like  fnany  other  men,  I  was  at  laft  delivered 
"  from  the  illufions  which  had  cheated  my  reafm^ 
**  and  borne  me  onward  from  admiration  to  oflent. 
"  But,  though  the  dazzling  fpell  be  now  diflblv- 
**  ed,  I  ftill  remember  with  pleafure  the  gay  and 
♦*  ceieftial  vifions,  when  my  mind  in  Jweet  madnefs 
**  was  robbed  of  tfelf.  I  ftill  look  back  with  a 
**  mixture  of  pity  and  holy  awe,  to  the  wizard 
^*  himfelf,  who,  having  lately  broken  \ps  wand  in 
'*  a  ftart  of  phrenzy,  has  fliortened  the  term  of  his 
^^  forceries}  and  of  drugs  fo  potent  to  bathe  the 
^*  Jpirits  in  deJigbt^  I  muft  ftill  acknowledge,  that 
•*  many  were  culled  from  the  choiceft  and  mofi 
"  virtuous  plants  of  Paradife  itfelf/' 

The  efied  upon  the  Dodor  (and  which  he 
mentions  as-fo  univerfal)  muft,  according  to  his 
own  account,  have  been  exceedingly  great.  He 
has'  not  to  this  hour  altogether  recovered  it.  It 
was  of  that  force  and  efficacy,  to  confirm  the 
good ;  in  many  inftances  to  poaver^  the  weak;  the 
.^eluded,  and  even  the  bad ;  ^^ld  in  all  cafes  to 
make  wickednefs  itfelf  paufe :  unlefs  that  direft 
fort^  placed  by  the  father  of  evil  beyond  the  vifi- 
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Utions  of  human  feeling.  Yet  the  means  ikil  te* 
mained  of  hnpairing  for  a  time,  and  of  retarding 
(while  they  could  not  be  fubdned)  thefe  powers 
M  and  ialotaiy  operations.  Dr.  Parr  (in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  felf-delufion)  appears  to  have  pradifed  on 
himfelf ;  and  many^thers  were  pradifed  upon,  by 
drugs  not  culled  from  Paradife,  to  forget,  or  to  be 
deadened  to  the  impreffion  of  what  had  at  firft 
feized  fo  firongly  upon  their  rationally  eonyinced . 
and  willingly  captivated  minds.  The  word  was 
given,  and  circulated  fpeedily  through  the  demo- 
cratic hoft.  Mr.  Burkes  reprejeiuaiions  are  grand^ 
ottdJiMhne^andebqtterUjandfatbeiics^nd^rnwiLZ^ 
FORE,  tbey  are  noi  true. 

Immediately  this  is  proclaimed  abroad;  and  the 
withered  and  palfied  arm  of  democratic  anarchy 
feems  to  regain  fomething  of  frefh  vigour.  Many 
men  be^n  to  ponder.  Our  feelihgs  (they  begin 
to  iay)  have  been  furprifed  by  falfe  fads.  Then 
they  recoiled  that  fatal  error,  which  I  have  now 
been  fo  long  combating.  They  conclude  upon 
that  dangerous  and  £ilfe  groimd,  that  imagination 
here  has  made  realities  of  fantafies;  and  the 
more  (hocking  and  dreadful  the  things  narrated 
are,  the  more  readily,  and  the  more  confirmedly^ 
is  this  conclufion  made.  The  mind,  renouncing 
belief,  does  not  merely  reft  in  doubt.  It  pafles 
on  to  abfolute  incredulity.  The  former  realbn-. 
jogs  now  return.  They  are  received  as  friends 
0)at  had  been  iiijurioufly  and  miftakenly  difinifled* 

To 
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To.  aU  tb«r  former  credit,  ihty  fi44  ^.  Weij^t  of 
l^teful  amends  ^nd  reoonciliatba.    Soch,  with 
thoib  who  do  not  chufe  to  inform  themfelvcs  ( vitii- 
out  fpeaking  of  the  democratic  partizans),  and  the 
number  of  thole  perfons  is  great  in  every  nation^ 
fvch  is  the  effcA  produced  by  believing  this  per- 
niciovs  and  deadly  error,  that  imagination  is  in- 
confiftent  with  apcura^y  of  detail  and  fobpmeis  of 
judgment    It  has  been  the  only  engine  for  the 
uprailiog  of  Fmench  principles  in  this  country,  af- 
ter tbeir  fizil  great  overthrow- 
.  It  was  begun  early  to  he  worked.    In  a  finall 
pnBjphlet  without  a  naxpe,  but  which  I  could  hj 
my  life  was  written  by  Major  Scott,  (all  whc^ 
work»  I  have  r^i  ^  ipdMd  I  can  read  any  thipg ; 
hom  the  bf^fiffib/f  mifiurfeenjiears^  do^^mwards 
t9  Mr.Burh'iJ^fb  jnW^minfter  flaU,  on  tb^  i%tb 
md  iffA  ^February  178$,  ^v^  ej^knatory  noUs) 
BoA  whi^h  pamphlet  fi^Uowed,  with  the  Major's 
ufiial  celefity ,  oi^ly  thcee  oi^  four  day^  tiWc  its  pub* 
Itcationi  upoa  the  heels  of  Mr.  Burke's  large  work; 
I  remember  v^ty  well  in  this  pamphlet  it  wss  faid, 
thM  a  gentknum  ipbo  bad  he/fn  in  fr^nc^di/beljeved 
fffba  Mr.  Burke /aid  of  India,  befOHfe  vbaf  be  faid 
of  Frmce  was  fo  untrue  ;  wbile  another  gaiikfnon 
^avbo  bad  been  in  India  difb^Ueved  wbat  be  faid  of 
!Frao<?e,  becaufe  yibaihefaid  qf  India  wasfo  wfiru4^ 
This  was  the  pwport  pf  the  obfervatipn  ;  and,  I 
believe,  its  language.   The  fcope  of  the  pamphlet 
ym  to  hold  out  the  Refle^ions^  partly  as  the  diesm 
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<^  a  vjfionary,  partly  a^  the  invention  of  a  jcnav^. 
What  fuccefe  it  had,  I  know  not. 

The  Reviews  followed  in  the  fam^  line ;  and» 
perhaps,  did  as  much  e;xecution  as  Major  Scott. 
By  the  bye,  if  the  ]VIajor  did  not  wiite  that  pam- 
phlet, I  aik  hifi^  pardon. 

Next  came  Mr*  Paine.  He  fpoke  largely  upon 
this  matter.  U  may  be  worth  while  Ihortly  to 
hear  him. 

The  worthy  gentleman  fays, 

^'  Ai  to  the  tragic  paintings  by  which  Mr. 
*'  Burke  has  oyTRAosp  ms  own  imaoq^atiok,  find 
*'  ieeks  to  work  upon  that  of  his  readers,  they  are 
^  very  well  calcubted  for  theatrical  reprefenta^ 
^  tion,  where  fads  are  manufadured  for  the  fake 
''  of  (how,  and  accommodated  to  produce,  through 
''  the  weakneis  of  fympathy,  a  weeping  effed, 
''  But  Mr,  Burke  fhcndd  recoiled  that  he  is  writ-. 
*'  ing  bifiary,  and  not  plays ;  and  that  his  readers 
"  will  expeA  truth,  and  not  the  fporting  rant  of 
*'  high-toned  e:iclamation.** 

The  other  paflages  of  the  fame  fort  are  too  many 
to  he  recited.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  Mr.  Paine 
undoubtedly  wrought  hard  in  this  way ;  and  his 
labour  (I  believe)  was  not  wholly  in  vain.  His 
fucceft  (certainly  not  nearly  what  he  wifhed,  yet) 
was  fufficient  to  communicate  to  his  virtuous  heart 
no  finall  fhare  c^gladnefs.  Without  a  queftioUp  it 
began  to  be  believed,  even  by  thofe  who  had  eve- 
r;^  reaibn  not  to  be  of  that  faith,  that  there  was 
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•fome  exaggeration,  and  perhaps  were  even  fomc 
mifreprefentations,  of  fads  in  the  book  on  the. 
Revolution. 

All  the  other  writers  of  the  day  held  the  fiunt 
language.  This  general  reference  is  enough,  as  to 
them.  Dr.Prieftlej,  however,  in  his  "  Letters  to  Mr. 
Burke/*  has  a  moft  curious  note,  at  the  bottom  of 
hisfeventeenth  page.  He  there  fays:  *'  I  am  infomi- 
•*  ed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Paris  during  the 
"  whole  of  thefe  tranfadions,  that  there  is  no  truth 
"  at  aO  in  what  Mr.  Burke  fays  of  the  Queen's 
**  bed-chamber  being  broke  into,  or  the  centinel 
"  killed.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  he  fays,  was  ever 
**  heard  of  till  a  confiderable  time  after  the  event, 
•*  and  the  report  arofe  from  the  ariftocrats." 
There  is  fomething  exceffively  childifh  in  tliis;  but 
I  dare  fay  it  had  its  effedl.  As  to  the  truth  of 
fadb,  the  only  error  ever  brought  home  to  Mr. 
Burke  was,  that  he  had  mentioned  the  centinel 
being  cut  down,  and  left  for  dead,  but  had  not 
mentioned  that  (being  preferved  under  a  feign- 
ed name)  he  had,  in  a  way  little  fliort  of  miracu- 
lous, recovered.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  has  been 
guilty  of  another  error,  not  yet  noticed.  There 
were  two  centinels  (both  gentlemen  of  family)  cut 
down  and  left  for  dead  at  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
bed-chamber.  I  fliall  mention  only  one  other  in- 
ilance  of  the  means  ufed  to  depreciate  Mr.  Burke's 
iaifls/ 

1%  is  ^ven  my  friend  who  has  (rod  this  ground. 

Sqrry 
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Sorrj  I  s^m  he  ever  fet  his  foot  upon  it.     But  I 
muft  follow  him  where  he  leads.    He  has  faid. 

"  Of  the  fenate  and  peopfe  of  France,  his  (Mr* 
"  Burke's)  language  is  fuch  as  might  have  been 
*"  expeded  to  a  country  which  his  fancy  has  peo-* 
**  pled  only  with  plots,   and  af&ffinations,   and[ 
**  maflacres,  and  all  the  brood  of  dire  chmeras^ 
"  which  are  the  ofispring  of  a  prolific  imagina- 
^  TioN,  goaded  by  the  agonies  of  ardent  and  de- 
**  luded  fenfibility.*' 
And  in  another  place  he'  ftill  fays. 
•*  No  feries  of  events  in  hiftory  have  probably 
•*  been  more  widely,  malignantly,  and  fyftemati- 
^  cally  exaggerated  than  the  French  commotions. 
"  An  enraged,  numerous,  and  opident  hody  of  ex- 
"  ilea,  difperfed  over  Europe,  have  p<^fled  them- 
**  felves  of  every  venal  prefs,  (by  the  bye,  does 
"  my  friend  know  of  any  prefe  that  is  not  venal?  j 
"  and  filled  the  public  ear  with  a  perpetual  buz 
•*  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  that  were  afting  in 
"  France.    Inftead  of  entering  on  minute  fcruti- 
**  ny,  (my  friend,  you  fee,  has  the  difeafe  of  the 
"  age)  the  importance  of  which  would  neither 
"  expiate  the  tedioufnefs,  nor  reward  the  toil ;  let 
**  us  content  ourfelves  with  oppofing  one  general 
"  fea  to  this  HOST  or  falsehoods.   No  commercial 
"  bouje  of  importance  bos  failed  in  France  fince  the 
"  Revolution  !    How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
"  the  tales  that  have  been  circulated  ?    As  well 
**  might  tha  transfers   of  the  Royal  Exchange 
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**  be  quietly  executed  in  the  ferocious  anaichy  of 
**  G^ndar^  and  the  peaceful  opulence  of  Lorn- 
'*  bard-Street  floipifh  amid  hordes  of  Galia  and 
**  jlgaws.  Comnaerce,  which  Ihrinks  from  the 
*^  breath  of  civil  confufion,  has  relifted  this  tern-* 
**  pefl,  and  a  mighty  Revolution  has  been  accom^ 
**  plifhed  vni^  lefs  conmiercial  derangement  than 
*^  could  ariie  from  the  bankruptcy  of  a  fecoad-rate 
*^  houfe  in  London  or  Amfterdam.  The  manufao* 
*'  turers  of  Lyons,  the  merchants  of  Bourdeaux 
*^  and  Marfeilles,  are  filent  amid  the  lamentations 
'*  of  the  Abb^  Maury,  M.  Calonne,  and  Mr. 
'*  Burke.  Happy  is  that  people  whofe  commerce 
*'  flouriihes  in  ledgers^  while  it  is  bewailed  in  ora- 
*^'twnst  and  remains  untouched  in  calculationi 
"  while  it  expires  in  the  pidures  of  eloquence* 
**  This  unqueilionable  fadt  is,  on  fuch  a  fubjed^ 
**  worth  a  thoufand  arguments ;  and,  to  any  mind 
"  qualified  to  judge,  muft  expofe  in  their  true 
"  light,  thofe  execrable  fabrications,  which  have 
"  founded  fuch  ^  fcnfelefs  yeU  through  Europe, 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  either  the  au« 
thenticity  or  the  confequences  of /i&^  unqu^ionabh 
foR;  nor  to  remark  upon  how  far  kntrwledge  can 
be  attained  without  inquiry.  Neither  can  I  wait 
to  confider  my  friend's  benedicite  upon  thofe  whofe 
ledgers  are  well  kept  j  nor  whether  any  fuch  things 
as  ledgers,  or  the  method  of  Italian  book-keepings 
were  known  among  the  followers  of  WaragnaFa*' 
fil.  Only,  in  both  the  pafiages  I  baVe  quoted, 
the  intention  is  evident  to  hold  out  tlie  Reflec- 
tions 
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tioBS  as  a  piece  of  declamationp  not  a  narrative  of 
&dsm  And,  befid^i  I  am  forry  (exceedingly  for- 
ry)  tnat  it  Ihould  have  led  my  friend  fo  far  to  for* 
get  himfelff  as  to  fpeak  (I  am  not  fure  but  in  the 
very  language,  moft  certainly)  in  what  is  very  like 
the  language  of  thoTe  whom  he  would  be  exceed- 
ingly alhamed  to  imitate.  I  am  pretty  certaia 
that  either  the  words  themfelves,  or  fomethin^ 
very  near  the  words^  containing  this  fine  arUiibeHs 
between  ledgers  and  orations,  are  to  be  found 
fomewhere  either  in  the  writings  of  Major  Scott, 
or  in  thofe  of  a  hot-headed  Welihman  (whofe 
name  1  forget,  but)  who  wrote  moft  powerfully 
and  copioufly  againft  ^{r.  Fox  and  his  India.  Bill 
in  the  year  1783.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  my 
friend  is  a  plagiarift ;  efpecially  a  plagiarift  of  thi« 
ftamp.  But  having  let  down  his  mind  (in  this 
cafe)  to  their  company,  he  naturally  came  alfo  to 
ufc  their  language. 

By  thefe  means,  and  by  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  all  concerned,  not  only  a  ftop  was  put, 
for  a  time,  to  the  ^rther  demolition  of  the  new 
fyftem,  but  the  tide  of  democracy  began  to  fet  in 
again  fomewhat  to  the  fhore.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  made  confiderable  way,  had  not  the  French 
plunged  into  thofe  enormities,  not  more  dreadful 
than  what  had  preceded  themj  but^  owing  to 
many  eircumftances,  better  known.  Now  (and 
indeed  fince  that  period)  I  do  not  know  that  thero 
is  any  perfon  (I  am  fufe  none  has  done  it  public « 
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ly)  who  ventures  to  denyj  as  matters  of  fad,  evcfi 
the  former  French  murders  and  crimes.  The  gene- 
ral reafoningagainft  their  exifteace  being  now  taken 
away  by  the  force  of  the  more  recent  fafts,  nothing 
remains  but  the  ndnute  fcrutmy^  which  toy  friend 
thought  ^o  unprofitable.  And.  this  fcrutiny  (they 
Well  kliow)  would  only  be  the  key  to  the  char- 
ncl-houie  of  France. 

Accordingly,  and  by  thefe  means,  and  by  the 
meafures  of  a  wife,  and  watchful,  and  provident 
adminiftration,  (for  here  even  myfelf  will  be  apa- 
negyriift)*  the  f^irit  of  French  democracy  has  a- 

gain 

•  Yet  1  would  not  be  to  undcrftood,  as.  rf  cithct  aO  the 
s^eans,  or  all  the  xii^ruinents  employed,  met  my  approbation. 
1  have  long  ago,  and  often  faid  to  my  friends,  that  my  defi- 
nition of  liberty  would  be  (it  Is  certainly  its  grcatcft  exer- 
tion) rejtftance  to  ofipreffion.  I  can  very  eafily  conbeive  (I  am 
not  fure  but  I  have  fecn  it)  that  very  great-  oppreffion  may  bo 
praAifcd%  thofc  whom  government  may  find  it  neceflary  to 
employ  as  their  inftrumcnts  for  fuppref&ng  the  new  dodrinci* 
There  are  many  Engliftimen  (fome  of  theia  neither  of  low 
rank  nor  ftation)  that  ought  to  have  been  bom  in  France. 
^VTierc  it  falls  withm  my  power  (if  in  any  cafe  it  can  do  fo) 
I  will  refill  fuch  oppreffipn.  But  never  (hall  I  commit  the 
folly  (of  the  iniquity  I  fpeak  not)  to  let  the  vengeance  oTCf 
fuch  things  brood  into  a  negleft,  or  contempt  of  the  confti- 
tution,  or  into  the  unprincipled  love  of  change,  which  hopes 
better  things  from,  its  fubverfion  than  it*  cxiftence.  This 
would  be  to  feciificc  the  whole  for  a  part.  This  would  be  to 
eftablifli  (as  has  been  done  in  Fi^^nce)  the  domination  of  thofe 
very  oppreffors  thcmfelves,  (rcady^lwuys  to  change  wijh  \U 
times)  upon  whofc  heads  I  called  ,foir  vengeance 
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gjBin  vanUhedfirom  our  ifland«  It  has  ^edy^and 
wib  it  tbejbades  tfnigbt.  The  natural  feelingB  6f^ 
mankind  have  been  again  united  with  their  jrea- 
fon ;  never  (I  tru(|)  to  be  disjoined*  Nor  will  I  * 
appear  to  hare  gone  from  my  fubjed,  while  in  ex* 
amining  the  dangerous  and  futile  maxim  upon 
which  they  have  been  fo  often  feparated,  I  have 
proved  inconteftiUy  that  it  is  founded  in  error, 
and  leads  to  deftrudion« 

I  faid,  I  was  to  produce  only  one  other  example, 
of  the  higheft  imagination  bdng  united  with  the 
greateft  Imowledge  and  judgment.  That  example 
is  Montefquieu. 

I  do  not  need  to  fpeak  of  this  great  man  at  any 
length  in  this  view.  He  comes  to  be  confidered 
in  another  view,  as  the  great  feudaM  and  anti- 
quary  of  France.  In  following  my  fubje6t,  in  this 
refped  ck^ely,  and  explaining  what  he  has  writ- 
ten on  the  conftitution  of  his  own  kingdoni,  I 
fliall  have  held  him  forth  fufficiently  as  an  example 
to  overthrow  that  error,  which  I  have  combated ; 
were  it  yet  to  be  overthrown. 

Montefquieu  has  placed  the  feudal  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  France,  in  the  two  laft  books  of  the 
Spirit  of  Laws  ;  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  book ; 
and  in  the  nine  laft  chapters,  that  is,  from  the 
twenty-iecond  to  the  end,  of  the  eighteenth  book. 
This  ieparation  of  the  parts  neither  arifes  from  ca^ 
price  nor  confoGon^  neither  does  any  confufion 
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ink  tkom  it.  .  He  inhQ  reads  them,  will  find  thift 
order  is  natmnd*  .  i  .  i 

,  I  am  here  to  give,  in  a  .i*iy  abridged  (but,  I 
hope,  in  jt  perfplcuQus  and  ia|i8fa<3x)i7)  raanoeit 
his.  theory  of  .the  conftitution  of  the  Ftench  nu>- 
aarchy ,  fuch  as  partly  it  ftood,  and  as .  wboUyit 
nught  have  been  repaired,  in  pur  days.  • 
,  What  is  faid  in  the  conclufion  of  the  eightee&di 
book  (which  is  intituled,  J}cs  LoiXy  dtms^  lerappari 
qu^elks  ont  dvec  ia  hature  du  ierr/fki)  concerns 
fome  explanations  of  the  Salic  law,  and  fome?re** 
marks  on  the  freedom)  ciojoyed,  and  the  .ftrong  fpi-' 
rit  of  it  which  exifted,  among  the  antieat  Ger^ 
mans,  whofe  tribes  afterwards  conquered  and  hdd 
France.  It  ijs  iiot  necei&ry  for  my  purpofe.  ta 
give  any  further  account  of  thefe.  (in.  themidhrcs 
very  interefting  and  inftrudUve)  chapters. 
.  The  twenty-eighth  book  treats  of  the  origin  and 
ineyolutions  of  the  civil  (that  is  the  municipal) 
laws  among  the  French.  :  Under,  the  firft  race  (^ 
the  French  monarchy,  France  was  governed  by 
the  Roman  law,  and  by  the  diflerent  codes  of 
laws  edabiilhed  or  publiihed  among  the  different 
tribes  of  the  barbarians.  .All  thefe  laws  of  the 
barbarians  were  perfonal.  The  Fra?ik  was  judged 
every  where  by  his  own  law i. and  in  the  famo^ 
manner  the  Burgundian  and.  the  Vtfigoib.  The 
Roman  too  (under  which  name  w^re  comprehend-* 
ed  the  former  inhabitants  of  Gaul)  was  judged 
by  his  own,  that  is,  by  the  Roman  law.    Among 
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ill  titevaribuf  barbarian  tribes,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, the  Roman  law  (of  which  the  authentic 
anU  received  authority;  was  then  the  neodefian 
todtyncfttyAyprtStu^A  its  idfluencei;  but,  thcAigh 
poftpbned  m  name  to  the  barbarian  laws,  was  a- 
ilopted  in  its  fpirit,  and  alfo  its  regulations^  in  not 
a  few  of  their  inftitntions.     Among  the  Franks^ 
however^  and  in  that  part  of  Gaul  held  by  them; 
the  Roman  law  was  retained  only  by  the  church- 
meiH  and  loft'  among  all  the  other  orders.    The 
laws  of  the  Tranks  (unlike  to  thofc  of  the  other 
barbarians)  mad€  great  diftin^ons  in  ikvour  of 
thofe  iwho  lived  under  their  own  inflitutiohs,  and 
in  exolufion  ttf  thbfe  who  adhered  to  the  antient 
bwst     i>9?ery  body,  therefore,  was  m  hafte  to  put 
Imdtlf  under  the  prbtedlion,  and  to  gain  the  pri:. 
vileges^  of  the  laws  of  the  Fitinks.    The  church 
tilfHie  had  no  occafion  for  this.    The  barbarians 
rarfy  ado|>ted  Ghriftianity }  and,  particular  laws 
giving  them  particular  immunities^  it  was  not  ne- 
ccflaiy  £df  them,  in  this  view,  to  exchange  the 
laws  of  their  old  and  Ghriftian  civilization  for  thofe 
imported  by  the  conqueror; 

Acaordxngly  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  this 
meansi  came  very  early  to  be  divided  into  the 
countries  of  the  written  and  unwritten  lanv^  or  the 
pdj)i  coiaumier  and  pays  de  droit  ecrit ;  di(tinguifh« 
iag  originally  (and  in  a  very  great  meafure  all  a* 
long)  the  provinces  which  were  governed  by  the 
Roman  lau%  and  thofe  which  were  under  the  laws 
M  2  and 
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and  cuftoms  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  probable 
that  this  obtained  at  an  earlier  period  than  we 
have  any  record  fubfifting ;  but  the  edi£l  ofTifles^ 
in  the  year  864,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U  CbauvCf 
makes  exprefs  mention  of  this  celebrated  and  im- 
portant divifion. 

.  This  was  after  the  times  of  Charlemagne.  Under 
ills  weak  and  ignorant  fuccefiors,  the  monarchy 
of  France  went  on  rapidly  to  ruin.  The  fucceed- 
ing  barbarity,  the  inteftine  wars,  the  foreign  In- 
vafions,  plunged  the  kingdom  in  darknefs  and 
confufion.  The  original  laws  of  the  barbarians, 
as  well  as  the  Roman  law,  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  loft.  Local  cuftoms,  the  judicial  combat, 
and  all  the  other  ftrange  inftitutions,  which  for  a 
coniiderable  period  governed  Europe,  effaced  in 
France,  if  not  the  memory,  at  leaft  the  authority, 
of  the  older  laws. 

That  neither  the  Roman  law,  nor  the  old  laws 
of  the  barbarians,  were  wholly  loft,  is  certain.  In 
the  progrefs  of  time,  St.  Louis  came  to  be  the  Ic- 
giilator  of  France.*  The  compilations  of  Juftinian 
were  tranflated  by  his  order.  Hitherto  the  Theo- 
dolian  code  had  been  retained  in  name  (yet  men- 
tion is  made,  in  the  capitularies  of  the  Second  Race, 
of  Juftinian^s  coUeftion)  but  it  had  been  retained 
in  name  only,  and  through  attachment  to  antient 
ufage.  No  traces  of  it,  after  the  reception  of  the  later 
body  of  the  Roman  law,  appeared  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Corptis  Juris  was  ordained  to  be  taught, 
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•by  the  authority  of  PhUippc-lc-Bcl ;  and  this 
iyftem  was  received,  as  clothed  with  the  dired  ait- 
thority  of  law,  in  the  pays  de  droit  ecrit^  and,  though 
not  haying  the  exprefs  authority  of  law  yet,  as 
written  reafon^  in  the  pays  coutumitr.  As  to  the 
more  national  laws  themfelves,  (that  is,  the  laws 
introduced  by  the  feveral  conquering  tribes  who 
had  parcelled  out  Gaul  into  thofe  divifions,  which 
afterwards  became  the  kingdom  of  France)  thefe 
likewife  were  reftored  or  respired.  The  ejlabhfb-^ 
merits  of  St*  Louis^  the  treatifes  of  De  Fontaines, 
Beaumanoir,  and  other  praAical  lawyers,  with  the 
great  acceffions  of  legal  knowledge  that  came  for- 
ward in  fucceeding  times  (the  droit  coutumier  it- 
Telf,  though  ftill  fo  called  in  contradiflin6tion  to 
the  Roman  law,  being  now  committed  to  writing 
and  firmly  effablifhed)  completed  the  fabric  of 
the  French  municipal  law.  And  in  this  man- 
ner nearly,  it  flood  in  our  days,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Revolution. 

Such  is  the  general  vieW,  illuftrated  with  won- 
derful genius  and  learning,  given  by  Montefquieu 
in  this  book,  of  the  legal  or  civil  inflitutions  of 
the  French  monarchy.  If  it  be  not  unbecoming 
in  me  to  fay  any  thing,  I  would  fay  thit  my  own 
refearches  lead  me  to  agree  in  every  thing  with 
what  is  here  laid  down  by  this  great  man ;  and, 
without  any  refearch  on  the  part  of  others,  he  is 
fo  flrong  in  reafon  and  proofs  himfelf,  that  he  muft 
be  a  bold  or  a  foolifh  man,  who  Ihould  not  at  once 
M  3  '       yield 
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yield  to  them.  It  is  truly  aftpniiluxig,  mth«  wh^l,  < 
eafc  this  fublime  and  vigorous  genius  adyan<;:eS| 
his  courfe  ilraigbt  pnward,  throu^  all<  the.  diffiT 
culties  and  darknefs,  all  tl^e  ftops  and  pal&s  w^ 
obftruAions,  of  the  molt  petplexe^,  .moft  impw:* 
ticable,  and  leail  frequented  paths,  of  the  old  le- 
giflation  of  Europe,  an^  pf  his  own  kingdom. 

It  i$  pl^in  from  this  account  of  the  civil  laws  of 
France,  tl)^t  her  jurifprudence  was  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  other  European  nations ;  that  the  laws 
regarding  private  property  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, or  of  bodies  of  men,  were  drawn  from 
the  fame  fources,  and  founded  on  the  fame  max- 
ims, as  in  other  countries;  and  that  if  in  ma- 
ny refpeiSts  they  needed  fimplific^tion,  this  is  no 
more  than  what  is  required  (and  by  falutaty  fta- 
tutes  not  unfrequently  donej  in  the  other  king* 
doms ;  and  which  had  1}een  doi^e,  and  was  doing, 
and  was  evidently  ilill  more  to  be  done,  (I  fpeak 
antecedently  much  to  the  times  of  the  Revolu- 
tion) by  ipen  ardent  in,  and  fitted  for  the  duty, 
among  the  French  people.  There  was  no  juft. 
caufe  of  difcontent  could  exiit  on  account  of  their 
civil  conftitutions.  We,  neither  in  England,  nor 
ip  Scotland,  ever  thought  of  rebelling,  in  order 
to  do  away  the  remains  of  feudal  opprefiion,  (op- 
preffion^  only  becaufe  moft  of  its  antient  inllitu* 
tions,  and  all  its  antient  virtue,  was  gone) ;  nor 
were  the  ads  of  Charles  the  Second  in  England, 
or  of  George  the  Second  in  Scotland,  by  which 
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thcfc  oppteflSons  were  removed,  brought  about  ia 
uny  other  way  than  by  the  quiet  means  and  peace-? 
able  views  of  legHIative  improvement. 

Perhaps  fome  peifons  may  fey,  or  think,  that 
the  great  prevalence  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
Jaw  in  France,  was  an  argument  againft  the  free* 
dom  and  juftice  of  their  national  juxifprudence. 
But  fuch^perfons  do  not  confider  that  the  Roman 
law  is  umverfally  received,  aud  has  in  hA  the 
greateft  authority,  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
In  Scotland  it  is  the  common  law  of  the  land.  In 
other  European  kingdoms,  (whofe  municipal  in* 
ilitutions  are  Reckoned  very  favourable  to  juftice) 
it  is  the  only  received  law ;  either  in  its  matter  or 
in  its  fpirit.  Even  in  England  (without  fpeaking 
of  the  particular  courts,  where  it  is  acknowledged 
asof  dired  authority)  its  general  influence  is  ex^ 
ceedingly  great.^  Once  it  had  in  England  the  feme 
eitablifhment  a,s  elfewhere.  The  eftablijQiment  is 
gone;  but  not  the  authority.  It  is  ftill  held  there 
(and,  till  our  natural  principles  and  acquhred  learn* 
ing  of  juftice  be  wholly  changed,  muft  be  held) 
as  of  the  higheft  influence  in  every  fyftem  of  law; 
as  a  body  of  written  reajbn.  Such  peifons  alfo  do 
not  confider  that  the  Roman  law  (in  the  compi* 
lations  of  Juftinian)  is  in  fad  the  law  of  the  Re- 
public ;  drawn  from  fources  nearly  as  anrient  as 
the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars.  It  went  back  thus 
far,  as  a  fcience  publicly  taught.  In  point  of 
ipere  ftudy  it  may  be  traced  up  to  the  earlieft  ages 
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of  the  comm(mwe«i1$lh  It  vtH|ld>kff,  ftvkng  iUt^ 
lyto  pwverate.all  tbe  catties  ^wViQh  nik^  die 
&:ience  of  junfpnadinice  jbpiWch  digmtyjoifRamci 
to  ceci^uot  aU  tlje  gnmt  immct  ^wlio,  ki  thtucraxfe 
of  centuries,  enlarged  itt  bewidtries  m^  :ini:cQtdbd 
iu  eftsmation  and  in^itaiice;  .aivt  :^Oi{  wMe 
they  ciiltivated  jarifpmdeRiee^  wes^  m  dtber  le^ 
fpe&s  the  ft97  and  orBiua^te  of  tbeitate.  Many 
great  meQ  flouoilied  bi^ope  tbem :  But  firooiSciw 
viue  Sttlpiciiis;  dawn  to  IJlpvio,  PApUuatu  and 
Paulus;  who  facuifiocd  to  juriifirttdeiice,  equally 
with  SulpiciuSf  on  tlie  altar  of  tbe  Republic  3  90 
fttch  fucceflion  of  men,  as  the  Resnan  }«nfi:oii^ 
fttlts,  has  ever  beep  feeo  (nor  b«it  £s»r  peciifiar 
pauftfi  could  have  beea  then  ften)  iu  the  reeoBds 
ef  the  world.  Their  jutifpiudeace  wa$  manly; 
enhghtened»  and  &ee ;  and  it  ia  the  jnrifpiwiene« 
of  the&  men  (and  of  them  alone)  that  ia  coUoft^ 
ed  in  the  Pandedb.         r 

So  &r  aa  the  Roman  law  is  taken  for  the  «dau« 
niftratkm  (or  the- rules  hud  down  by  fome.Empe* 
rots  for  that  admimftration)  of  the  corrupted  &a« 
loan  gorecpinent  after  the  time  of  Auguftus,  I 
have  nothing  to  fay  to  it.  Every  body  known  Aat 
it  was  a  ihamelefs  tyranny.  But  this  tyranay  vm 
not  countenanced  by  the  Roman  Jurifprudence. 
The  famous  Lex  Rtgia  (about  which  fo  much  um^ 
fenfe  has  been  written  and  fpoken,  and  now  in  mo* 
dem  Europe  for  fo  many  hundred  years)  formed  no 
part  of  the  jurifprudence  of  Rome.  It  was  part  (and 
It  ^^^s  no  more,  ev?a  as  thc-ftor^  is  told  againit  it) 

of 
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of  tiie  cnhrtiiNftd  pOtt^dl  c^Uutton  ti  the*  tm- 

{Mtt  ^  dtkougb  it  pmdoced  vtfy  few  OMAiptAl 

polnkdl  feffieas,    TbejiBiipnidetiotofRdiiiefaii 

he«e£iui5»  the  mAftery;  The  refcripis  and  t)i«  PtacUa 

6f  the  Em^or  genefslljr  ^^roctiedkt  \xpm  tlite  td-^ 

vice  of  Hit  Jwifcdnfults ;  and  while  the  RoHatn 

fto^  Imd  farraAd^red  tiieir  kgifigtion  info  the 

YmM  of  tlie'Ptiilce,  tbe  ffHtit  of  the  aMient  jtittf: 

pndUncek  ^^t^  bound'  up  hig  hands  fmm  evil.    It 

tfa«  th»  Lts^Rt^tHj  brought  forward  as  A  bugbear, 

that  firfl  fnjghtsned  the  p^ople^  minds  in  £ng- 

hud,  mA  thexi'  made  theixr  hodt  the  Roman  law 

from  dwir  country* .  Attheikme  time  I  am  far 

ftMd  denying  «bat  wicked  men  difplayed  aMb  their 

^giioiance^  by  afierting  that  an  Engliih  King  wad 

by  the  Roman  law  abfoluie  ov^  his  fubje^.    I 

certailiily  ikovid  have  made  no  complaint,  had  tlie 

option  been  betwixt  the  baniihment  of  the  Rou 

man  law  and  the  reception  of  fuch  a  principle. 

It  SB,  therefore,  a  clear  point,  and  in  every  way 
focfa,  that  the  junfprudence  of  the  French  mo* 
narchy  was  fimikr  to  that  of  the  reft  of  Europe, 
and  to  pur  own ;  and  that  where  it  was  defedive, 
de&da  might  be  fupplied,  and  where  parts  were 
to  be  taken  away,  they  might  be  taken  away,  not 
only  without  the  ruin,  but  to  the  &ftty,  of  the 
&biic. ' 

The  laft  book  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  but  one, 
regards  the  theory  of  the  feudal  laws  among  the 
Franks,  in  their  rebption  with  the  e/lad^b9fient  ^ 
'  tbe  mmarcby. 

The 


'Iha\FffyofIxrp  tbb  BurjfUndian^,  <at)4'tib  Am^ 
weimitbb.'OfiaquevDr^  oi>GatHL  The&di  &faed  xif^ 
on  ttwi&utfaem  {Kpovanots.  iTbe  Bcogiiuidiatis  e* 
fiablifhed  themfelves  in'thti  eaft  ;aDditbdireiiiatii^ 
der  of  tUe  coontiy  .bftoame  ;thii  pottito^of  Iii4 
Franks:  '  '•  •  .  -    •    •»'.'- '-m     • 

The  Vifigbths^and!BvrgiindiMB;i»4  fttttlcdtiif 
manjr  plaom^m  GcHil,  with  the  confdnt  ^  widi  the 
unwiUiog  pevinii&op  of  tihe  Romaos. .  Thdcribai^ 
of  Hhfe  teiritofy^  (vrUicK^came  to  be  gi\ten  tihem 
inftead  of  donations  of  <:orn)  were,  accordingly, 
often  fixed,  by  coffventtoh.*:  betwixt  theih  and  thef 
Emperors,  or  by  ^reementis  with  the  provincial 
xnagifhme^  irt  name  of :  the  Emperon  Thiswa$ 
not  the  Q^fe  VMh  ilie  Fnmks.  They.conqueied  \ 
and  hd]d  whot^hey  cidRquered  by  the  fame  rigfati 
they'obtakiedat;  nor  w^  there  iply  divMidp'  i>^ 
the  lands  with  the  old  inhabitmits^ 

Thefe  old  Roman  inhabitants,  bowei^F,  under 
all  the  conquering  tribes,  retained  their  antient 
ranks,  and  enjoyed  their  ^ntient  immunities. 
Where  the  partition  of  the  lands  took  place  by 
agreement,  the  barbarian  tribes  (yet  moftlyin  the 
ihepherd  flate)  received  the  chief  ihare  of  the 
lands,  (generally  two  thirds)  while  the  Roman  or  ' 
Gaul  had  the  chief  fhare  of  the  flaves ;  of  which 
only  a  third  went  to  the  barbarian  fettler/.  The 
plough  required  lefs  land  and  more  labourers. 
The  Burgundian  or  Gothic  fhepbered,  wifhed  for. 
Ijpaces  of  pafturage,  and  was  fatisfied  with  the  few 

flaves 


flayoBH^affny- to,  prated  his  flocks*^  ,WItb«o« 
gard[j ta:  ^  forefta,  i  the  4ivi£kHis  werq  eqiKd^  h€¥ 
pau&  the*  wiqP^'  ^i3id  ithe  iitrntiw  wen  e^ul* 
And  dmsithti  imtioiis  coa}0fc64» 

Tifae  FraiilDB,  with  a  diffecent  corner^  had  the 
fame  moderation.  There  was  no  formal  divifion; 
butttfatojroDCUpicd  aaJnorp  landBthan  their  wants 
ieqiiiDe4f  What  wotild  they  have  .done  y^nxh 
theqi  ?  f»f»  MontofquieiL  Tho  queftkm  i$  proof; 
even  were  there  not  fa^«  And  the  Sahe  and  Ri- 
puanap'lftws  iloiew  to.tl^e  foft  glance,  that  the  na-^ 
tivetliv^.WtongtheiFjranka  ifi/as  little  fubjoc-^ 
tioa  as  among  the  other  .haxbaiians, 

Na(ive$  and  fett^rii,  aU  had  the  diftincfticns  of 
rankt  and  of  perfonal  or  political  ftate ;  and  all 
retained  them.  The  Romana  had  ilaves ;  and  fo 
had  the  barbarians.  Their  anceftors  in  Germany 
bad  them  centuries  before ;  and  the  inflitutions  of 
their  dpmeftic  flavery  are  recorded  by  Tacitus  ^« 

•The 

*  Tacitus'ufed  to  be  qf  great  authority  lo  Trance  *,  zni 
f fpecially  amoiag  the  fhitofopbert.  He  was  the  idol  of  RouC* 
feau,  and  of  His  perrectttor  Jean  le  Rond  5  by  the  (then) 
coartefj  of  France,  ftyled  D^Alembert.  He  is  of  fomc  mti« 
tBorit J,  I  fuppofe,  too  with  the  tUvt  €tl  thif  laft  )  the  alge- 
brajfl  Condorcet,  And  he  wiU  long  continue  to  be  of  an* 
tWity  with  men,  much  their  betters.  What  he  fays  in  con- 
cluding his  account  of  the  domeftic  flaves  among  ttie  Ger- 
mans, defcrves,  in  point  of  fa6t,  great  attention.  The  re- 
narks  upon  the  fa&  are  natural  enough  j  and  might  have 
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Theb^barians  had  nobiUty»  and  gebtrjr,  and 
fifeedom ;  aad  fo  alfo  had  the  Gauls  and  Romans. 
As  to  oth^r  matters,  the  landn  of  the,  barbarians 
paid  no  tribute  or  tax }  and  the  lands  of  the  con- 
giiered  natites  foon  had  their  imperial  taxes  chan- 
ged into  feudal  militaiy  ferviee. 

In  the  voluntary  companions  of  the  Princes, 
(the  camiies  of  Tacitus,  conoemin^^  whom  he 
ipeaka  fo  highly)  and  who  followed  them  in  all 
their  enterprifes,  Monteiquieu  difcovers  diofe  or- 
ders of  men,  who  known  under  different  names 
at  different  tinoet,  formed  afterwards  fo  confider- 
able  a  portion  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  Sa- 
lic law  knew  them  under  the  name  of  bomius  ^i 

been  made  by  otbcn.    Mide  bj  him  their  author&jr  is  (till 
greater. 

After  defcrHiiiig  die  flares,  he  fajs ;  Ukfrd  ncn  vwhan 
fitpra  firvni  funt\  rato  tdiqutkd  numeHtum  in  domo,  namquMi  i" 
civiute,  fxc€piu  Jumiaxat  itsgentUni^^  <^a  jixoNMiTua;  lai  shin 

ST  SUPSa  INGSNUOS  J(T  fiUPBa  NOBILBS  ASCaNOUNT  :  APOD  ciTsaos 

iMPaaas  LiBsaTiNi  libe&tatis  argumentum  sunt. 

It  is  needlefs  for  me  to  make  any  remarks,  either  opon  the 
HQi  r^orded,  or  the  conclufion  made  by  Tacitas*  On)y  the 
people  of  equality  who  ruU  in  Paris  oyer  the  nobleajand  gen- 
try (if  any  fuch  remain)  would  do  well  to  confider  it ;  or  o- 
thers  would  do  well  to  confider  it  for  them*  I  do  net  meaa 
for  the  purpofe  of  mending  their  morals,  (that  will  neither  be 
done  here  nor  hereafter  :— yet  I  ought  not  to  limit  the  good* 
nefs  and  mercy  of  God  !)  but  to  confound  their  theories. 

By  this  paffage  of  Tacitus,  it  appears,  that  the*jSeraUDS; 
evetf  in  his  day^  had  both  a  nobility  and  gentry. 
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fitnt  h  truftere^  ;  in  the  firm  (or,  as  we  would 
call  it  Ai  Scotland,  ^-fo-ftoo*)  of  Marculfus,  they 
are  callbd  imtru/lwns  of  the  kin^g ;  from  a  \fotd 
(trew)  ftiH  pieferved  in  ScottUh  orthography, 
and  of  mbft  cotomon  ufe  in  Englifh  language ;  by 
the  firft  hift9ries  6f  France  they  are  named,  2^- 
des  asd  *fidekt;  and  in  the  after  ages  (as  in  diffe^ 
rent  relatione  of  the  feme  charader)  they  were 
the  vqfaJs  and  hrds  of  the  later  hiftoirians.    The 
property  and  poflTefflons  of  thefe  femi^/  (their  moll 
conmum  name  in  the  firft  times  of  the  monarchy 
of  Fnmce)  were,  according  to  the  Various  authors 
and  periods,  termed  7^'  otfijtaliai  (thus  they  are 
in  Nbhnilftis)  and  afterwatds,  benefices,  honours^ 
firfjs.    And  thefe  pofleffions  were  originally  tern- 
poraiy^  and  fubjed  to  rccal  at.pleafurc.    They 
were  held  by  the  tenure  o£.  military  fervice  j  fuch 
» the  comkes  had  (according  to  th^  account  Ta- 
citus gives  of  them)  performed  to  their  chiefs  or 
princes  in  Germany  of  old. 

But  another  order  of  men  alfo  gave  military 
fenfice.  Thefe  were  lesbommes  litres  ("  homines 
^'  liberi")  Franks^  Romans,  and  Gauls,  who  nei« 
ther  pofle^g  benefices  or  fiefs,  nor  being  obli- 
ged to  cultivate  the  foil  in  a  ftate  of  domeftic  fer- 
vitude,  poflefled  vs  freemen  the  lands  called  aUodial. 
They  wece  led  (according  to  their  diftrid)  to  the 
^ar,  under  the.  authority  of  an  officer^  who  was 
termed  the  Count  j  of  great  military  command  as 
well  as  civil  authority ;  and  who  had^ubordinate 
3  ^^ 


hi  IninffelFbertaiii  oBk^ri,  ^yhd  vicarii  ah3  rirA2ri 
iUtfii,  wht^  cdndufied  thfe  fVeetnen  6f  theif  )re(pe(^i 
tive  divffioiM,  Thttt  cthteHam  \ve!re  fo  csdled  6t)lri 
lining  at' *the  llefad  bf  the  ceniame  or  Aw/r^,  thd 
fiieemeti  of  which  >9tttt  iittttid:  von^h^fes ;  arid 
which  divifiom  anrwerdd  exaflJy'to  the  excellent 
landfote^h  admir^  hjdtitution  orth^  IniHdr&df 
in  England.  .  !      : 

This  matter  makes  me '  leaVe  Montirqmeu  Tor '  a 
momenta  It  is  thus  clear 'that  Fhmce  had  the 
fame  free  and  fained  mftitutions,  whicfc  ai« '  fo 
much  and  fo  defei*vedly  the'  boaft'  of  Englifli  'pa- 
triotifii^;  F«rr  be  it  fiom  me  to  depreciatfe,  fer  e-* 
♦en  not  to  gloiy;  in  thefe  monrntifents  and  rtiforfe 
of  old  renow«.-  Yet  ♦^  ah  overdone  ftyfe  of  infi- 
^*  dious  panegyric^  hks  long  been  current  oirtHrfe 
matter^;  I?  have  feen  one  book  (I  belicvfe  therrf 
)ate  many  6f  the  fame  kind),  whicbhas  for  4  title; 
Lejbnt  to  dlbuft^  Prince,  in  which  tht  ragn  of 
Alfred,  the  conftitution  of  our  government  in  his 
time,  and  the  political  and  civil  regulations  ihade 
by  that  truly  great  man,  atie  prai^d  (and  v^^ha 
would  not  praife  thcfhi?  tholi^  not  fb  praife  them)* 
with  the  evident  defignbf  reprefenting  the  Confti- 
tution, as  it  now  ftands,  to  be  not  only  a  degene- 
racy from  this  purity  and  perfeftionj  but  vicioufly 
and  incvH?ably  its  oppofite.  i  d6  not  hici&nf  (at 
leaft  not  here)  tb  enter  into  any  difcuffion  6f  thlsf 
fobjed ;  and  certainly  no  where  in  the  Unc  brop- 
fofite  arguAentatiori  with  thefe  pretfendcd  ^liti- 
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lagw;,9i:p  ,6w^y  ilwiUd  bq)  nearly  upim  a  k^fl 
^itiaithek.good.faath  and  iniwieiooa*  and  wn)i 
f:ai:lL^tt^ffi'^,3ut;it  is.  certainly  worthy  ofiobfi^vah 
don'aa:pa|iiJC\g»  ^tinftitutions  of  the  fame  Um, 
m(j^.tho£e  fd  greatily  extqUedt  were  known. at  ii 
iUU^^ijEiejre  jcarly  fNwiod  in  th&  kiAgdom  pf  France. 
Thefe  dirifions  were  known  among  tb?.  Franks^ 
afidi^^bliftu^d  l>y  tbeir  kings,  fo  early  aa  the  year 
595»jju)i  the  reigns  of  Clothaim  and  Childebert» 
Our^Uultiiaus  lawgiver  and  hero,  in  a  latf  r  agev 
only, f^tated, their  ^ntient,inftitutions ;  Aor  doef 
he  ^fpear  t9:  have  thought  it  any  reproftch^  in 
^Dtoningia  conftitution  fot  hJB  p^oj^,  to  imitate  or 
adqpt).wha^Jiad  bisen.  received  or  introduced  in  o« 
Ht^jt  cpuntxw^^s  and  timer;  ,or.  to.be  wife  by  th^ 
wifdom, of  others,  a  thing.fo  contrjiiy  tp  the  fpiyit 
^  to  the  praAife  of  modern  (from  the  pQverty- 
of  langvage  I  muft  giv^  it  the  name,  of,  yei,  mo^ 
dcfn)  l^giilat^n-  I  now  procjeqd  witb  Mon^l^ 
<iuic\i.     .  *       .      .  :  * 

'XYi^i^  wa^.a  third  clafs  of  men  wl^Q  gave  mili* 
tary^^pnriee.  Thefe  wer^  the  v^flkla.of  the  clfjrgy* 
Altqgether,  the  feiidal  militia  was  threefold..  Th^ 
vaflkls  of  theking(the/w^i?j'orjSflkil?jJ  who  had 
under  themi/slves  alfo  qther  yaflals;  the  v^iBlils.  o£ 
the  bifliops  ^d  of  the  other  clergy ;  and  ^lallyi 
thc)  fr^^men.  Such  were  the  diviiions  and  orders 
of  mjfn,  .and  fuch  wa^  the  military  ftrength  of 
France,  ^n  the  firft  times  of  its  monari;hy*    Tho 
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king,  more  peculiarly  the  head  of  his  own  vailkls, 
and  who  hi  the  field  led  them  to  batde  and  yido^ 
jj,  was  the  head  alfo  of  the  nation ;  but  of  which 
the  feyeral  orders  acknowledged  at  the  fame  time 
more  immediate  leaders,  under  the  authority  of  the 
ibvereign  as  the  chief  of  the  ftate, 

Thofe  who  had  the  right  of  leading  to  war  pof- 
£^fed  likewife  the  right  of  adminiftering  juftice. 
This  union  of  the*  judicial  and  military  power  was 
aot  (what  it  might  at  firft  view  appear)  an  op- 
preifion  or  grievance  to  the  people.  The  chiefs 
never  judged  alone.  .  They  had  in  all  cafes  an  af- 
Hzc;  and  a  jury  of  twelve  men  for  deciding  caufes 
was  an  inflitution  coeval  with  the  French  mo- 
narchy.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  forefts  of  Ger- 
many»  and  was  not  loft  or  impaired  among  the 
conquerors  of  Gaul, 

With  regard  to  taxes,  or  public  or  fifcal  burdens, 
they  were  aimoft  none.  The  fumiihing  of  carri- 
ages on  certain  public  occaficms^  was  the  principal 
burden  the  people  had  to  fupport ;  and  with  re- 
gard  to  thid,  and  any  other  limikr  matters,  there 
were  laws,  and  ftrifUy  executed,  for  preventing 
all  malverfation. 

According  to  the  revolutions  that  haj^tened  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  fiefs,  and  in  conformity,  at  the 
fame  rime,  with  the  uikges  and  former  inftitutions 
of  the  barbarians,  their  judicial  (yftem,  in  its  ter* 
ritorial  exercife,  aiiumed  at  diffbent  periods  new 
afpe£lS|  though  it  ftill  retained,  and  aU  along,  the 
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6nguiai  features  and  caft;  There  is  ho  liecelSity 
bf  f dilowing  or  marking  either  its  rariatiojis,  its 
{amenefsy  its  ftabilitj,  or  progrefs. 

Among  the  diferent  orders  of  the  ftate,  there 
was  a  diftin^ive,  but  not  ah  excluilve  nobility ; 
whofe  origin  was  loft  ill  the  obfcurity  of  old  times, 
and  before- the  conqueron  of  Gaul  had  ifluedfrom 
their  forefts.  This  nobility  fiipported,  without 
bei^g  fubfervient  to,  the  throne  ;  and  they  were 
raifed  above  the  people  without  Oppreffing  them. 

This  was  the  tjldbitfbment  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

In  the  iaft  book  of  "Thg  Spirk  of  Laws,  Montef- 
^uieji  confiders  the  feudal  inftitutions  among  the 
Franks,  in  their  relation  with  the  retoltaions  of  the 
mcMiarchy; 

The  minds  and  the  manners  of  the  Franks  werfe 
hot  ef  the  lame  excellence  with  their  political  and 
civil  eonftitution.  *The  defeription  given  of  them 
by  Montefquieu  is  abominable*  They  perpetra- 
ted murders  (he  fays)  in  cold  blood ;  and  put  to 
death  thofe  who  were  accufed,  without  even  hear- 
mg  them.  In  the  midft^  of  thefe  crimes,  and  of 
that  anarchy  I  which  was  partly  th^ir  caufe,  and 
partly  their  confequence,  as  the  royal  power  be- 
came gradually  enfeebled,  that  of  the  officers  ftyl- 
cd  Mayors  of  the  Palace^  grew  proportionally 
ftrong;  till  at  Iaft  this  officer  engrofled  all  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  crown,  and  one  of  them,  to  tranihiit, 
though  ic  did  not  Increafe,  his  power,  feated  hin\- 
felf  fecurely  on  the  throne  of  France. 
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Tlie,firilJV!!ayor  who  laid  the  foundations  firnf- 
ly,  of  the  fut  *re  eminence  and  power  of  this  offi- 
cial name,  \ira8  Warnacbaire.  He  obtained  from 
Clothaire  the  Second,  to  hold  his  office  for  life. 
By  this,  more  was  effefted  not  only  than  the  King 
knew  or  forefaw,  but  more,  very  probably^  than 
the  Mayor  intended.  He  had  formerly  been  the 
Macyov  of  the  King.  He  was  now  the  Mayor  of 
the  nation.  The  King  formerly  named  him.  The 
nation  now.  named  him.  The  King's  minifter  go-» 
vemed  the  King ;  and  the  King's  fubjedls  ele^led 
the  King's  minifter. 

This  abafement  of  royalty  can  be  traced  hiilo* 
rically,  and  in  the  order  of  events.  It  arofe  from« 
and  proceeded  in,  a  train  of  affairs,  fufficient  both 
to  give  it  rife,  and  to^ccelerate  its  progrefs.  But 
there  were  earlier  and  internal  cauies  of  very  effi- 
cacious operation  too;  and  which  Montefquieu 
has  developed. 

The  Germans  in  their  woods  had  hereditary  kings 
and  eledtive  chiefs.  Reges  ex^nobilitate^  duces  ex  vtr- 
ttae/umunl.  The  firft  Franks  conquered  Gaid  un- 
der their  kings ;  and  they,  accordingly,  thought 
of  no  other  military  chief  than  him,  under  whbm 
they  had  encountered  death  and  obtained  vidory. 
After  the  l^ttlement,  the  military  ardour  of  the 
kings  chafed.  Thibault,  the  fon  of  Theodebert, 
a  young,  weak,  and  fickly  prince,  was  the  firft 
king  of  the  Franks  who  preferred  the  palace  to 
the  field.  He  refufed  to  march  into  Italy  againft 
the  Eimuch  Narfes ;  the  celebrated  general  of  Juf- 
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tlnian;  whofe  toils,  and  renown,  and  vKlories, 
were  once  to  have  been-  didlated  by  the  Epic 
Mufe,  to  her  fsivourite  Taflb.  The  Franks  recal- 
led to  their  memory  the  German  cuftoms ;  and 
chofe  two  chiefs  to  lead  them  in  the  wan  The 
military  fword  &11  from  the  hand  of  their  Kings ; 
and,  with  the  command  of  the  national  army,  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  obtained  the  command  of  the 
people  and  the  throne.  The  Kings  were  in  name 
the  chiefs  of  the  army ;  but  they  were  allowed  to 
have  the  name,  only  becaufe  they  wanted  the 
pow«;r, 

A  revolution,  as  bloody  as  it  was  extraordinary, 
marked  the  firft  rife  of  the  dominion  of  the  May* 
ors.  It  ended  in  the  dreadfully  cmel  death  (in 
the  year  6i  3  )  of  the  celebrated  Queen  Brunebauk; 
who,  after  a  reign  which  adorned  France  with  mo^ 
numents  that  remain  (or  lately  they  remained)  to 
this  day,  was  deftroyed  with  ciromiftances  of 
cruelty,  unexampled  in  any  country  bu^  that  in- 
habited by  the  French. 

Wamachaire  was  the  foul  of  the  confpiracy  a- 
gainft  Brunehault.  He  received  the  mayoralty 
for  life. 

After  the  deatli  of  Wamachaire,  the  office  ceaf- 
ed  for  a  time.  But  the  feeblenefs  of  royalty  foon 
demanded  that  prop ;  and  the  nation  perfuaded 
itfelf,  or  was  perfuaded,  that  it  was  more  free  un« 
der  an  ejedive  mayor  than  a  hereditary  king. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  fometimes  more 
united,  and  fometimes  more  detached,  was  gene- 
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rally,  ai  it  began  to  Fall  into  decay,  parcelled  out  into 
the  three  feparate  governments  of  Auilrafia,  Neuf- 
tria,andBurgundy.ThevidoryofthcMayorPepin, 
over  Theodoric  and  his  Mayor,  and  that  of  Charle- 
Martel  afterwards  over  Chilperic  and  his  Mayor« 
in  which  Auftrafia  twice  triumphed  oVfer  Neuftria 
And  Burgundy,  railed  the  mayoralty  of  that  go- 
l^emment  over  all  the  other  mayoralties  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  family  of  Pepin,  in  which, that 
mayoralty  had  become  as  it  were  hereditary,  over 
all  the  other  French  families.  The  kings  of  the 
Franks  became  more  degraded  than  ever.  They 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  almoft  as  low,  as  that 
tif  the  king  of  France  by  the  conftitution  of  the 
firft  National  Aflembly.  The  refemblance  in- 
deed is  fo  (biking  that  one  would  think,  in  the 
pidhire  drawn  by  Montefquieu,  of  thofe  early 
times,  the  very  fituation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  defcribed  as  under  the  cudevatu  conftitution. 
**  The  vidors  were  afraid"  (he  fays)  "  left  fome 
••  leader  of  weight  Ihould  get  pofleflion  of  the  per- 
**  fon  of  the  kings,  with  the  view  of  exciting  dif- 
"  turbances.  They  confined  them  in  fome  royal 
**  palace  as  in  a  kind  of  prifon.  Once  a  year  they 
"  were  (hewn  to  the  people.  In  this  prifon  they 
*•  gave  their  fanAion  to  laws ,  but  they  were  the 
"  laws  of  the  mayors  ;  they  gave  anfwers  to  am- 
*♦  bafladors ;  but  they  were  the  adfwers  of  the 
**  mayors.  It  is  in  thofe  times  that  the  hiftorians 
**  fpeak  of  the  dominion  of  the  mayors  over  the 
**  kings,  who  were  in  faft  their  fui^eds."    The 
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condition  of  the  French  King,  by  the  conllitution 
of  the  firft  aflembly,  was  preqifely  this ;  if  indeed 
it  was  fo  tolerable.  The  Mayors  of  the  Palace 
were  better  men  than  the  Mayors  of  Paris; 
and  the  annual  exhibition  was  at  leaft  externally 
honourable ;  and  not  a  favage  infult,  like  the  pil- 
lory ercfted  for  the  yearly  humiliation  of  their 
King  and  Queen,  before  the  whores  and  banditti 
of  Paris,  on  the  infamous  fourteenth  of  July. 

The  attachment  of  the  Franks  to  the  family  of 
Pepin  proceeded  to  fuch  extravagance,  that  they 
eleAed  as  Mayor  one  of  his  grandfons  who  was  (till 
an  infant ;  and,  to  crown  this  delirious  a(^»  they 
made  this  infant  the  guardian  of  a  perfon^  who,  be^ 
fides  the  name  of  Dagobert,  had  alfo  that  of  King. 

The  attachment  of  the  Franks  to  royalty  wa*  as 
great  as  ever.  They  only  knew  nothing  of  tho 
ferfon  of  their  king.  In  this  refpeft  alfo  they  dif- 
fered from  their  d^fcendants  of  this  day. 

Nothing,  accordingly,  was  eafier,  while  the  roy-^ 
al  afts  were  only  vifible  in  the  Mayor,  for  that  of- 
ficer to  aflume,  in  the  progrefs  of  time  and  events^ 
with  the  royal  authority,  the  royal  name.  The 
mayoralty  and  the  royalty  were  at  lail  united  in 
the  perfon  of  the  Second  Pepin,  the  fon  of  Charle- 
Martel.  Yet  the  grandfon,  in  fa<a,  enjoyed  no 
more  power  than  the  grand&ther  bad  done.  King 
Pepin  was  a  man  of  no  more  confideration  among 
the  Franks  tlmn  Duke  Pepin  had  been.  From 
the  moment  of  the  vidlory  of  this  laft  over  the 
Mayor  of  Theoderic^  his  family  became  the  reign- 
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ing  family,  and  the  line  of  the  Merovingiens  was 
no  more.  The  coronation  of  his  grandfon  was  the 
addition  of  a  ceremony,  and  the  removal  of  a 
phantom^  No  new  authority  was  acquired ;  nor 
any  thing  changed  in  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion. Only,  at  the  beginning  of  this  fecond  (the 
Carlovingian)  race,  as  the  Mayor  had  been  elec- 
tive, fo  the  crown,  though  hereditary  in  the  fami- 
ly, was  elcdive  in  the  perfon. 

Montefquieu  has  diftinguiflied  moft  admirably 
betwixt  the  Revolution  which  eftablifhed  the  fe- 
cond race,  and  that  which  placed  the  third  race 
on  the  throne  of  France. 

•  *•  When  Hugh  Capet  was  crowned  King,  in  the 
"  beginning  of  the  third  race,  a  greater  change 
•*  took  place,  becaufe  the  ftate  paffed  from  anar- ' 
**  chy  to  fome  form  of  government ;  but  when 
♦'  Pepin  mounted  the  throne,  the  ftate  only  paffed 
"  from  a  government  of  the  fame  kind  to  a  go- 
t*  vemment  of  the  fame  kind." 
-  ♦*  When  Pepin  was  made  King,  he  only  chan- 
^  ged  his  name;  when  Hugh  Capet  was  made 
^*  King,  there  was  a  change  in  the  thing  itfelf ; 
*»  becaufe  a  great  fief  united  to  the  crown,  put  an 
^*  end  to  anarchy." 

"  When  Pepin  was  made  King,  the  title  of 
^^  King  was  united  to  the  greateft  office  in  the 
**  ftate ;  when  Hugh  Capet  was  made  King,  the 
?*  title  of  King  was  united^o  the  greateft  fief  in 
*♦  the  kingdom." 
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*Thefe  diftindiom  are  as  clear  as  thejr  are  inf«* 
{brudive. 

Pepin  was  a  great  prince.  His  fuccefibr  Charle^ 
•magne  was  a  much  greater.  The  portrait  of  Char- 
lemagne by  Montefquieu,  is  what  none  but  the 
4>ne  could  draw»  and  none  but  the  pther  dcferre> 

No  particula,r  details  of  the  government  of  Char- 
lemagne are  given  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  It  was 
aiot  in  the  biiiinefs  of  the  work.  They  will  be  gi- 
ven afterwards  from  the  book  of  the  Abbe  de 
M ably.  Charlemagne  found  France  and  left  it  a 
mixed  monarchy. 

There  was  a  Angular  ciraumftance  (md  it  has 
been  mentioned)  as  to  the  royalty  of  the  fecond 
race.  The  people  were  boimd  to.  the  family^  but 
iiot  to  the  individuals  of  the  family.  They  might 
choofe  the  individual  themfelves  pleafed.  They 
had  the  right  of  ele<Stion  in  the  family ;  or  rather 
they  had  (more  propeiiy  fpeaking)  not  the  right 
^0  deft,  but  the  right  to  exclude. 

This  right  of  the  people  is  eftablifhed  apd  ac- 
knowledged by  exprefs  public  documents  which 
iliU  exift.  jSilt  in  the  matter  of  fad,  the  declared 
will  of  the  anceftor  generally  received  the  fandiop 
of  the  people ;  and  as  the  crown  was  by  ri^bi  he- 
4«ditary  in  the  family,  it  alfo  defcendediiny^  to 
.the  heir  named. 

Charlemagne  was  not  merely  King  of  France. 

Creat  part  of  Europe  acknowledged  his  fway.  He 

recovered  the  dominions,  and  received  the  title  of* 
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£mpefor  of  the  Weft.  His  inunenfe  tenitodeit 
were,  at  hi$  death,  portioned  QUt  among  his  chilv 
dren ;  who  were  not  like  their  ^ther.  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  reigned  in  Fr^ncq.  His  reign  wsi 
weak  and  full  of  trpubles.  His  children,  by  their 
quarrels  and  wars,  enfeebled  their  authority  and 
the  ftate.  The  fevera}  orders  in  the  community 
became  the  declared  enemies  of  each  other.  The 
government  was  inadequate  to  the  prot^dion  of 
the  fubjeds.  A  weaker  prince  fucceeded,  as  ff 
by  regular  and  fixed  n4e,  to  a  prince  weaker  thaq 
had  gone  beforp  him.  Every  day  there  was  lei^ 
obedience ;  and  every  day  there  W9s  more  oppref- 
fion.  To  complete  the  miferies  of  France,  the 
Normajis  arrived  on  their  coafts ;  and  they  rava- 
ged and  murdered  as  if  they  had  been  natives* 
The  moft  powerful  chief  in  the  kingdom  was  Hugh 
Capet.  The  crown  pa£[e4  into  his  family ;  an4 
his  defcendants,  from  that  period,  have  been  ac- 
knowledged kings  of  France,  till  the  5th  of  Odloh 
bcr  1789. 

Under  the  third  race,  the  crown  was  not  only 
hereditary  in  the  family,  but  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, now  completely  eftabliihed,  afcertained 
^d  ^  fixed  rule  pf  4efcent.  Maqy  of  the  evil^ 
which  afflicted  France,  had,  in  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  monarchy,  in  the  later  times  of  the  fecopd  race, 
proceeded  from  this  right  not  being  eftabliihed* 

With  the  acceilion  of  Hugh  Capet,  Montes- 
quieu concludes  his  theory  of  the  feudal  law  iu 
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IhtQce,  and  ef  the  antient  conftitution  of  that 
kingdom;  now  become  m  all  refpeds  an  eftabhihed 
feudal  monarchy.  In  following  the  progrefs  and 
cfaaoges  of  the  government,  I  have  sot  ftated 
what  happened  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fieft. 
Montefquieu  h^  ezplamed  this  important  matter 
in  the  fame  book ;  and  the  whole  conftitution  of 
France  appears  from  it  moft  clearly. 

Marculfus  wrote  his  Book  of  Siyks  in  the  times 
of  the  Mayors.  Ip  it  are  found  forms  of  feudal 
giants  by  the  kings  for  life,  and  alfo  to  heirs. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  firft  race,  therefore,  fome 
fieft  went  to  heirs. 

The  fisudal  va£&ls  of  the  king  enjoyed  privi- 
l^es  unknown  to  the  allodial  proprietors.  So 
early  as  the  times  of  Marculfus  likewife,  it  appears 
that  the  allodial  proprietor  was  eager  to  get  his 
fiee  property  changed  into  a  feudal  holding.  The 
form  of  a  written  deed  of  this  fort,  is  the  thirteenth, 
of  Us  firft  book.  The  free  eftate  was  furrendered 
into  the  hand^  of  the  king,  apd  received  from 
him  again  as  a  fief. 

If  this  was  done  under  the  firft  race,  it  was  done 
much  more  in  the  decline  of  the  fecond.  Every 
man  needed  a  protedior,  and  haftened  to  find  him. 
Security  (fuch  fecurity  as  could  be  found)  was  td 
]>e  found  only  in  the  body  of  the  feudal  nobles. 
The  allodial  proprietors  entered  into  the  feudal 
fnonarcby,  the  political  monarchy  being  now  no 
i«9re. 
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Before  this  change  into  feudal  tenilre,  the  alIo« 
jdial  proprietors  gave  military  fervice.  Charle- 
Martel,  accordingly,  ki  the  beginning  of  the  fe* 
rond  race  (forMrkhout  the  title  of  King  he  yet 
'Jbelonged  to  this  rape)  ga^e  the  lands  of  the 
church  to  his  vidoriaus  followers,  (who  had  ena- 
Ued  him  to  feize  them)  in  aUodiality  as  well  as  ia 
tenure.  In  his  times  aUodiality  was  not  wholly 
unpsotc^od  or  infecure«  The  change  into  teniae 
was  afterwards  almofl  univerfaL  All  the  grants 
of  land  by  Charle-Martel  were  for  military  £er- 
yice,» 

It  is  neccflary  to  fpeak  ftiU  farther  of  Charles- 
MarteL  His  times  form  an  epoch  in  the  French 
annals.  He  was  the  fon  of  Duke  Pepin,  the  fa- 
ther of  King  Pepin,  and  the  grandfather  of  Char- 
lemague. 

•  It  has  been  formerly  mentioned  that  the  free* 
men  went  to  war  under  their  Count,  and  the  vaf- 
fals  under  their  Chief  or  Lord.  Thrfe  two  orders 
of  men  balanced  each  other.  However  they  were 
orders  likewife  y)mpletely  diftind.  The  freemen 
even  (fo  much  was  this  the  cafe)  were  not  capable 
of  holding  a  fief. 

But  in  Jthe  times  of  Charles-Martel,  a  fort  of 
revolution  happened  in  the  feudal  inftitutions. 
The  wealth  of  the  church  was  diftributed  to  his 
foldiers ;  and  the  grants  (as  has  been  already 
feid)  were  partly  allodial  and  partly  in  tenure. 
The  nobles,    who  had  fiefs  already,    might  (as 
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Montefquieu  thinks)  find  it  more  advantageotu 
to  receive  the  new  grants  as  allodial.  The  fief^ 
they  had  before,  gave  them  all  the  dignity  and  fe*. 
curity  that  fiefs  could  give.  The  freemen,  on  the 
other  band,  ^received  the  feudal  grants  with  rap- 
ture ;  and  thought  their  burdens  nothing  when 
they  looked  at  the  power  and  proteftion  which  fiefs, 
in  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  conferred  or  fe? 
cured. 

Montefquieu  will  not  fay  whether  the  fiefc  of 
Charle-Martel  were  for  life  or  in  perpetuity.  But 
he  knows  (and  he  pretends  to  know  no  more)  that 
in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and  immediately  afv 
ter  Charlemagne,  there  were  fiefs  which  went  to 
heirs. 

At  all  events,  the  times  of  Charle-Martel  ap- 
pear to  be  thofe  in  which  the  freemen  became  ca- 
pable of  holding  feudal  grafts. 

The  reafons  for  this  are  convincing  j  but  there 
is  no  need  to  place  them  here. 

But  while  the  freemen  could  thus  hold  fiefs, 
the  militia  of  the  Count  was  not  weakened.  The 
allodial  proprietor  furnifhed  his  quota  to  this  fer- 
vice,  according  to  a  fettled  rate.  His  allodial  pro- 
perty, too,  fl:iU  continued  under  the  immediate 
power  of  the  King,  by  being  tmder  the  jurifdic- 
jion  of  the  Count ;  the  King's  officer.  He  de- 
pended in  no  way  upon  his  feudal  fuperior,  or  lord, 
})ut  in  refpe£t  of  bis  fief}  and  if  hif  fief  was  held 
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<dF  the  King,  he  was  thus  under  the  King's  power 
doubly.    And  thus  matters  flood  for  fome  time. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Charlemagne  were  giving  daily 
proofs  how  little  tbey  deferved  to  fucceed  him. 
The  three  brothers  (fons  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire) 
reigned  and  fought  together.  At  laft  a  hundred 
thoufand  Frenchmen  fell  in  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
nay.  After  the  battle,  the  brothers  made  a  treaty, 
in  which  the  French  monarchy  fell. 

After  this  treaty,  and  by  it,  C^ormentw  apud 
Marfnam^  in  the  year  847)  an  allodial  proprietor 
might  furrender  his  allodial  property,  either  into 
the  hands  of  the  King,  or  of  any  other  fuperior 
Lord,  at  his  own  choice.    Formerly  the  free  pro- 
prietor might,  befides  his  free  property,  hold  a 
fief  either  of  the  King,  or  of  another  Lord.  But  now 
the  fiee  property  itfelf  was  to  be  changed  into  a 
feudal  holding;  and  it  might  be  furrendered  in 
order  to  be  held  of  a  fobjeft.    Thus  thofe,  who  as 
freemen  under  th^  jurifdidtion  of  the  Count,  had 
been  fimply^and  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  King, 
might  become  (as  moft  of  them  did  become)  the 
vaflals,  and  in  the  power,  of  the  King^s  AibjeAs. 

As  allodial  property  palled  to  heirs,  it  retained 
this  quality  when  it  became  feudal.  A  capitulary 
of  Charles  le  Chauve,  one  of  the  three  brothers,  or- 
dains this  even  to  be  law.  The  allodial  proprietor 
was  thus  placed  beyond  the  King's  power  doubly,  j 
Befides,  what  was  taken  from  the  King  was  not 
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mei^  a  diminution  of  his  power,  but  an  abfoluttf 
increafe  of  the  power  of  others. 

This  change  in  allodial  property  was  accompa- 
filed  by  a  change  in  the  fiefs. 

By  a  capitulary  under 'King  Pepiii,  it  appears 
that  fubinfeudations  were  made  in  his  time. 
But  thefe  arriere-vaflals,  in  fiefs  held  for  life,  loft 
their  right  upon  the  death  of  the  principal  vafTal ; 
and  in  grants  at  pleafure,  when  the  King  recalled 
the  grant,  tbeir  rights  were  tak^n  away  alfo.  The 
anriere-vAflal,  having  no  permanent  connexion  with 
the  vafiQd  in  chief,  returned  again  under  the  power 
of  the  King«  The  arriere-fief,  not  being  a  depend* 
aoce  of  the  fief,  but  the  fief  itfelf,  returned  under 
the  power  of  the  King  alfo.  But  this  was  chan* 
ged  when  fiefs  became  hereditary;  and  when  arri* 
ere-fiefs  too  became  hereditary.  What  was  held 
before  immediately  of  the  King,  was  now  held 
mly  mediately.  And  in  the  progrefs  of  fubinfeu- 
dations, the  diftance  from  the  King's  ppwer  in« 
creafed  proportionally* 

The  treaty  of  the  three  brothers  augmented  the 
evils  hence  arifing  to  the  crown ;  and  it  introdu* 
ced  more. 

In  former  times,  and  under  the  vigorous  go- 
vernment of  Charlemagne,  the  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  was,  under  the  fandion  of  heavy 
pains,  aflembled  at  the  fummons  of  the  fovereign  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  and  if  there  was  no  example  of 
punidunent,  this  was  becaufe  there  wzs  no  ex* 
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*mple  of  difobediencc.     The  three  brothers,  hy 
their  treaty,  declared,  that  the  nobles  fhould  not 
be  called  with  their  followers  into  the  field,  but 
in  the  cafe  of  a  defenfive  wat.     After  thiy,  the  iri- 
iuetice  or  authority  of  the  King  with  the  nobles 
wholly  ceafed.   But  the  military  fpirit  of  their  fob- 
jedls  did  not  alfo  ceafe.  The  va(&ls  followed  their 
Lords  in  their  priyate  expeditions;  and  became 
more  and  nwre  unconneded  with  the  Kingi.     It 
is  eafily  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  three  brothersr 
yielded  up  the  right,  by  which  the  nobler  were  to 
follow  them  to  battle,  with  reludance^    It  muft 
have  been  torn  from  weaknefs,  this  abandonm'enb 
of  fo  great  an  engine  of  power;    and  it  ren- 
dered that  weaknefs  (till  more  feeble.     Yet  the 
nobles  had  the  ftrongcft  ground  of  juftice  (whe- 
Tfcer  grounds  of  juftice  were  the  immediate  mo- 
tives or  not)  to  demand  that  this  antient  right 
of  their  Kings  fliould  be  done  away.     Kings, 
who  only  reigned  to  lead  their  fubjedh  to  pe- 
rifli  in  the  field,  in  their  own  domeftic  quarrels, 
which  defolated  the  face  of  France,  and  in  which 
i^s  beft  blood  was  poured  out  like  water  for  a- 
thing  of  nought,  could,  in  the  day  of  humiliation, 
find  nothing  to  oppofe  to,  the  declaration  of  tlieir 
Barons,  that  the  fafety  and  defence  of  the  ftate  it- 
'  fclf  Ihoijld  alone  call  them  and  their  powers  to 
battle.    This  declaration  of  the  Barons  continued- 
to  be  the  military  law  for  many  ages  in  France. 

Another  general  regulation  took  place  under 
Charles  le  Chauve.     The  great  and  powerful  of- 
fice 
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4cc  of  Couof  Was  made  hereditary.  The  couiu 
ues  pafled  to  the  children  of  the  Count. 

The'  other  great  olBces  followed  in  the  famt 
train  ;  and  in  a  Ifaort  time  they  and  the  fiefs  ^^alfo^ 
pafled  not  only  to  children,  but  to  diftant  rela^ 
tions.  The  connexion  of  the  vaflals  with  the 
crown  was  every  day  lefs,  and  more  remote ;  and 
power  was  vifibly  falling,  and  rapidly,  to  difTolu* 
tion,  and  not  merely  to  decay. 

I  caimot  (perhaps  ought  not  to)  enumerate  all 
the  ways  in  which  ^  crown  wa£  enfeebled.  1  Hate 
the  fa£l,/vyhich  is  beyond  contcadidion,  and  is  not 
contradi<fted  >  and  the  cliief  means,  themfelves 
both  fad^  a^  caufes,  which  Montefquieu  has  dif- 
covered  and  recorded.  A  reference  to  the  Spmt 
of  Laws  is  only  neceflary  for  the  reft. 

The  fiefs,  like  the  crown,  under  the  fecond  race, 
were  hereditary  and  eledive.  Tlie  pradice  in  tht 
one,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  pradice  in  the  o- 
thcr.  The  fuccelTion  of  the  fief  was  in  the  fami- 
ly; but  the  fuperior  might  choofe  the  child.  This 
was  not  the  rule  in  after  times. 

In  France,  through  the  weaknefs  of  the  govern- 
ment, fiefs  became  hereditary  in  that  nation  (that 
is,  became  more  or  lefs,  and  always  greatly,  in  fom^ 
cafes  wholly ,  independent  of  the  crown)  more  than  a 
century  before  thi3  took  place  in  Germany;  whicl>, 
equally  with  France,  had  been  under  the  fove* 
reignty,  and  fell  to  the  children  of  Charlemagne* 
In  confequence  of  the  fame  weaknels,  a  ilrang- 
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(r  houfe  diiputed  aiid  wrefted  the  empire  \^Ti 
that  fsimily.  dharles  the  Sim|ile  formally  ackiiow. 
ledged  (though  with  the  felf-palliation  of  a  ridi- 
culous ceremony)  the  title  of.  this  ftranger  houfe 
to  the  doniinion  of  Germany. 

Thus  the  crown,  through  thefe  various  events  and 
ehang;es,  was  a  bauble  on  the  heads  of  the  laft  Prin- 
ces of  the  Carlovingiah  line.  When  Hugh  Capet, 
as  the  greateft  feudal  lord,  became  King  of  France; 
it  was  his  feignorial  power  that  fupported  his  royal 
dignity.  As  fiefs  were  in  perpetuity  j  fo  now  was 
the  crown^  As  perpetuity  had  gradually  efta- 
blilhed  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the  one,  fo  it 
was,  in  the  fame  way,  eftablifhed  in  the  other. 
The  crown  was  a  great  fief.  And  thus,  in  tracing 
the  progrefs  of  feudality  in  France,  we  arrive  at 
the  fame  conclufion  and  time,  as  in  tracing  its 
public  adminiftration  and  government.  By  the 
accelEon  of  the  third  race,  the  power  of  the  crown 
was  reftored  ;  and  at  this  period  France  became  a 
fettled  monarchy. 

And  here  I  am  to  leave  Montefquiet^  after  firil 
itating  the  different  maxims  of  public  law  as  to 
the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  in  the  three  different 
races. 

Under  the  firft  race,  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne 
fell  to  the  brothers  in  common ;  and  the  divifion 
made  by  wrong  or  rightfully,  amicably  or  by  war, 
in  every  cafe  wes&ened,  in  fome  neariy  deftroyed, 
all  the  energy  of  good  and  fettled  government. 

Thi^ 
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lliis  fert  of  fuccefBon  was  not  much  better  thart 
eledion.  Upon  this  was  raifed  (other  circum- 
ftances  too  combined)  the  power  of  the  Mayors ; 
and  when  that  power  came  to  its  height,  the 
Mayors  fucceeded,  by  the  fame  maxims,  to  the 
thro6e,  as  they  had  done,  after  the  nothingnefs  of 
the  Kings,  to  their  office  in  the  palace.  The  of- 
fice could  not  be  divided ;  and  the  crown  was  not 
divided. 

In  allodial  property,  during  this  race,  the  rule 
of  divifion  dmong  brothers  took  place  likewife. 
Fiefs  granted  during  pleafure,  or  only  for  life, 
being  no  objeft  of  fucceffion,  were  no  obje<Ek  of 
divifion.  , 

Under  the  fecond  race,  matters  were  in  many 
fefpedb  different  and  the  fame.  The  right  of 
primogeniture  was  not  received  as  conftitutiohal 
to  the  crown  J  nor  as  legal  in  the  fucceflion  of  th^ 
fubjeds.  But  fome  fort  of  pre-eminence,  and 
fome  notion  of  better  right,  attended  the  firft 
bom ;  and  under  the  third  race,  primogitiiturc 
was  the  law  of  fuccefl\pn  in  the  monarchy,  and  of 
landed  property  by  the  civil  laws  of  the  ftate. 

The  Prefident  H^naut  has  exprefled  himfelf  ve- 
ry Ihortly  and  clearly  on  this  fubjeifl.     He  fays : 

"  Sans  adopter  aucune  fyfteme  fur  la  fucceffion 
**  k  la  courontie,  il  fuffira  de  dire  hilloriquement, 
"  qu'  a  Tavenement  de  Pepin,  on  vit  pour  la  pre- 
<*  miere  fois  la  couronne  pafler  dans  une  maifon 
**  etrangerc :  Pendant  toute  la  premiere  race,  elle 
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^  rfavoit  ete  portee  que  par  les  defcendans  de  Cfer- 
"  vis,  k  la  verite  fans  droit  d*  ainefle,  ni  diitinc- 
"  tion  entre  les  batards  et  les  legitimes,  ct  avcc 
"  partage;  elle  fut  pofledee  de  merae  foua  la 
"  'deuxieme  race,  par  les  enfans  de  Pepn ;  mais 
«*  ainfi  qu*il  avoit  depouilltf  rheritier  legitime,  fes 
**  defcendans  furent  depoflMes  k  leur  tour.  £n- 
•*  fin,  fous  la  troifieme  race^  le  droit  fucceffif-he- 
**  reditaire  s'eft  fi  bien  etabli,  que  les  rois  ne  font 
**  plus  les  maitres  de  deranger  I'ordre  de  la  fuccef- 
**  fion,  et  que  la  couronne  appartient  k  leur  aine 
"  par  une  coutume  etablie  j  laquelle^  dit  Jerome 
**  Bignon,  eft  plus  forte  que  la  lot  meme^  cette  hi  aywU 
"  €ti  gravei^  non  dans  du  marhre  ou  en  du  cmore^ 
•*  mais  dans  le  coeur  des  Franp)is!^ 

And  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  view  gi- 
ven of  it  by  Montefquieu,  did  the  French  mo- 
narchy come  to  be  eftabliihed,  after  the  feveral 
|-evolutions  through  which  it  palled.  He  has  faid 
nothing  (for  this  belonged  to  the  ofiBce  of  an  hif- 
torical  antiquary,  and  would  have  been  wholly 
mifplaced  in  fuch  a  work  as  the  Spirit  of  Laws)  of 
the  conilitution  of  France  as  to  the  aflembly  of 
the  dates,  their  powers,  origin,  and  proceedings^ 
This  is  a  matter  fully  fupplied  by  the  Abbe  de 
Mably. 

And,  accordingly,  I  fhall  now  proceed  Ihortly 
to  ftate  his  fyftem. 

In  fome  refpefts  he  differs  from  Montefquieu. 
In  more  refpeds  he  confirms  what  Montefquieu  has 
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Taid,  Perhaps,  before  giring  the  AbW  de  Mkb^- 
ly 's  theory,  it  may  be  proper  to  fpeak  of  the  Abbi^ 
de  Mably's  charadten 

His  authority  ought  to  be  unexceptionable  to  the 
democratifts.  I  ufe  only  the  word  utuxceptionable 
now ;  a  Ihort  time  ago  I  fliould  have  faid  reveren- 
ced and  decifive.  It  was' once  propofed  by  thele 
men,  that  his  apotbeojis  fhould  be  performed;  and 
that  the  name  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably  ihould  be 
infcribed  in  the  lift  of  the  dead  M£N  deified, 
whofe  worihip,  in  the  fuperftitious  irreligion  of 
France,  is  now  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  ex- 
ploded worihip  of  God  Almighty.  I  cannot  pofi- 
tively  fay,  that  the  wifh  was  not  executed.  How- 
ever, I  rather  think  not ;  at  leaft  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  its  being  done.  He  fleeps  (as  I  imagine) 
yet  peaceably  in  his  grave  ;  nor  have  the  demo-r 
cratic  refurreAion-men  untombed  his  corpfe,  that 
it  might  again  be  inumed  with  the  canonized 
bones  of  Arouet,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul,  now  thus  ftrangely  reconfecrated, 
at  Paris ;  in  this  new  capital  of  the  new  reli- 
gion of  atheifin.  As  the  zeal  of  the  new  vota- 
ries increafed,  their  fuperftition  becoming  more 
dire,  could  worfhip  only  the  demons  of  evil.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bones  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably, 
"  hearfed  in  death,  have  not  burft  their  cear- 
"  ments ;"  nor  has  his  nan^e  been  confecrated  to 
pollution  and  infamy,  in  the  temple  of  ^French  ido- 
latry. He  will  not  be  invoked,  in  the  hour  of 
murder,  by  the  aflaffin  who  Iharpens  his  knife  for 
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blood.  He  has  efcaped  the  favage  deyotiozi  bf 
the  wooden  idol,  which,  its  gigantic  fides  and  limbs 
filled  with  human  vidims,  was  adored  in  old  Gaul, 
and  is  now  adored  with  more  than  even  the  old 
horrid  worfliip,  and  fated  with  more  than  even  tlie 
old  facrifices,  in  modem  France. 

I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  Abb^  de  Mablj, 
to  fay  pofitively,  and  upon  my  word,  that  be  was 
a  good  man.  But  afluredly  I  know  nothmg  to 
the  contraiy*  His  writings  are  greatly  inftruftive ; 
and  I  think  that  he  knew  too  much  t&  have  be- 
come a  reforming  philofopher.  Roufleau  fays,  in 
his  Confeflionsy^that  the  Abbe  de  Mably  could 
not  have  written  the  Sociai  Contrail;  and  I  believe 
it.  Should  the  Parifians  ever  worfhip  faimi  or  if 
any  of  them  yet  fwear  by  his  name  to  any  of  their 
proceedings ;  I  fincerely  hope,  and,  yes,  I  fin- 
cerely  believe,  they  fwear,  whether  they  think  fo 
or  not,_/^r  trnprobaturttm  bac  yovem  ! 

Much  matter,  and  matter  greatly  important,  is 
contained  in  the  "  Obfervations  fur  V  Hiftoire  de 
•*  France,"  I  Ihall  touch  the  principal  points,  or 
endeavour  to  touch  them ;  as  I  have  done,  or  ea* 
deavoured  to  do,  with  the  Spirit  of  Laws. 

I  fhall  firil  mention  thofe  things  in  which  the 
Abbe  de  Mably  differs  from  Motitefquieu ;  next 
thofe  things  in  which  they  agree;  and,  laftly, 
thofe  thingSL  of  which  the  Abbe  de  Mably  fpeaks-^ 
and  of  which  Montefquieu  does  not  fpeak  at  alll 

He  differs  from  Montefqiiieu  chiefly  in  fbme 
particulars  that  regard  the  feudad  holdings ;  their 
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names,  their  nature,  and  their  changes.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  matter  is  the  fame  in  both.  What  t$ 
difierent  follows  here. 

It  is  neceifiiry,  however,  to  fey  that  the  Abbe 
de  Mably  feems  often  to  think  he  has  laid  open 
fome  great  error,  where  the  difierence  is,  in  fa^ 
unimportant,  or  flight,  or  altogether  nOminaL 
But  it  is  not  fo  always.  That  would  be  too 
much. 

According  to  the  Abbe  de  MaWy,  there  were 
no  fiefs  under  the  firft  race ;  and  he  challenges  as 
not  only  a  miftake,  but  an  abfurdity,  the  pofition 
of  Montefquieu,  that  among  the  old  Germans 
diere  were  vailkls  And  not  fiefs.  Is  it  not  the  fief, 
fays*  he,  that  conftitutes  the  raflal?  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  ot|ier  remarks  not  fo  well  founded 
as  this. 

The  Abbe  dc  Mably  gives  to  the  grants  of  ter- 
ritory, by  the  Kings  of  the  fir|^  race,  the  nam^ 
not  oi  fiefs ^  but  of  benefices.  And  their  nature, 
he  contends,  were  as  different  as  their  names. 

The  only  obligation  under  which  the  benefici- 
ary of  the  firft  race  came,  by  receiving  his  grants 
was,  to  keep  facred  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  he 
had  taken  before  (according  to  the  fyftem  of  the 
Abbe  de  Mably)  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the 
clafs  of  letides.  And  it  feems  clear  that  this  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  King  was-nec^flory  to  be  taken 
by  every  kude^  who  from  this  very  matter  had 
his  other,  name  of  mtruftibni  or  who. was  hence 
iai4  to  be  in  trufte  regis ^  and  bound  to  true  and 

Q  3  faithful 
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faithful  fervicfc ;  in  fhort,  to  do  nothing  contrary: 
to  the  interefts  of  his  fovereign.  No  authority 
(the  Abbe  de  Mably  fays)  appears  in  the  records 
of  the  firft  race,  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
the  Jeude^  upon  receiving  his  benefice,  bound 
himfelf  by  any  new  oath,  or  came  un^er  any  new 
obligation,  to  the  prince. 

The  beneficiaries,  therefore,  were  not  feudal 
vaflals.  Nor  were  fiefs  and  benefices  diftinguifh- 
able  only  in  the  duration  for  which  they  were 
held,  or  in  other  conditions  ef  the  grant ;  but 
from  the  ferviees  which  were  due  by  the  benefici- 
ary and  by  the  vaflaL 

The  beneficiaries  were  not  bound  to  military 
fervice  in  confequence  of  their  benefices.  All 
hiftory  proves,  that  to  ferve  in  war  was  no  part  of 
their  particular  duty ;  nor  was  it  a  burden  impof- 
ed,  or  a  privilege  belonging  exclufively  to  them. 
Every  citizen  wa$  a  foldier ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  war  when  he  was  commanded.  The  be- 
neficiaries did  not  ferve  in  war  becaufe  they  were 
beneficiaries;  but  they  were  foun4  in  the  field 
becaufe  they  were  foldiers ;  as  they  were  foldiers 
becaufe  they  were  citizens. 

This  fyflem  of  the  Abb^  de  Mably  appears  to 
be  more  corredt  than  that  of  Montefquieu  in  this 
matter.  Or,  indeed,  it  is  the  very  fyftem  of  Mon- 
tefquieu. Montefquieu  had  faid  before  every  thing 
tJiat  the  Abb^  de  Mably  fays.  But  he  had  laid 
(or  appeared  to  fay)  other  things  alfo. 

Tic 
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Montefquieu  does  not  deny  the  general  obligation 
to  military  fervice.  He  mentions  it  even  in  exprefe 
terms.  The  antient  Gauls,  by  the  teftimony  of  Cae- 
iar,  aU  followed  to  the  field  that  leader  who  feemed 
moft  worthy  to  conduft  them.  So  did  the  antient 
Germans,  by  the  teftimony  of  Tacitus.  The  in- 
habitants of  France  were  either  Germans  or  Gauls; 
or  they  were  Romans  long  pradifed  in  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  Gaul ;  and  the  French  nation  under  the 
fiiit  race  were  not  in  tho£e  cir<:umfiances,  fo  as 
either  to  love  war  lefs  as  an  employment,  or  to 
find  it  lefs  neceffary  as  a  meanjs  of  defence.  The 
whole  natioa  therefore  (like  theu:  anceftors)  went 
to  the  war. 

The  freemen  too.  {&/  bommes  Ubres)  performed 
military  fervice.  This  Montefquieu  teUs  us  him- 
felf.  Thefe  freemen,  however,  though  giving  mi- 
litary fervice,'  were  fo  far  from  being  vaflals,  as  to 
I  be  the  very  oppoiite  of  vaflals.  They  are  flated 
by  Montefquieu  as  the  oppoling  balance.  The 
performance  of  miUtary  fervice  could  not  thus 
well  be  confidered  as  a  con&quence  of  the  bene- 
fice ;  but  on  the  contrary,  was  a  confequence  of 
the  general  character  and  inftitutions  of  tlie  na- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  the'  beneficiaries  did  not 
exclufively  perform  military  fervice.  This  was  gi- 
ven by  all.  It  is  on  the  fame  account  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  benefice  was  neither  held  under 
the  condition,  nor  given  for  the  performance,  of 
this  fervice. 

In  fine^  the  Abbe  de  Mably  fays,  that  Montef- 
O  4  quieu 
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quieu  has  eonfeunded,  (by  confideriog  as  in  cme 
view,  and  comprehending  under  one  name,  the 
inftitutions  of  different  times)  fey^noricsy  henefiets^ 
and  firfs  ;  and  that  he  has,  in  other  refp^£)s,  fe. 
parated  things  in  themfelves  united. 

And  the.Abb^  de  Mably  complains  with  fome 
xeafon,  that  Montefquieu  quotes  capitularite  of 
Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  Charley- 
k-Chauve,  when  it  fliould  be  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  ibme  charter  or  law  of  the  Kings  of  the  Me* 
fovingian  line. 

Not  that  Montefquieu  does  not  quote  thefe  al- 
fo,  fo  far  as  they  exift;  but  he  quotes  the  others  to 
prove  what  thef^  fliould  prove.  And  he  even  quotes 
lb  veiy  &r  down  as  the  eftablUhments  of  St.  Louis. 

Altogether,  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  on  this  fab- 
jed,  fays,  that  the  benefices  of  the  firft  race  only 
gave  occafiofi  to  Charle-Maftel  to  give  thofe 
grants  of  land,  under  the  burden  of  military  fei- 
vice,  which  were  afterwards  (:aUed  fiefs; "and 
that  thefe,  making  confiderafal^  progrefs  by  means 
of  the  troubles  which- ruined  the  fuccelFors  of 
Charlemagne,  became  the  general,  public,  and  pa. 
^tical  law  of  the  nation, 

It  is  a  curious  enough  thing  which  the  Abbe 
^  Mably  mentions  of  the  early  Franks,  in  the  firft 
race.  Thefe  rude  conquerors  had  fcarcely  fettled 
in  the  country,  when  they  adopted,  from  the  Ro^ 
man  law,  what  h^  juftly  calls  the  falutary  dodrine 
pf  prescription.  Perhaps  "Mr.  Camus  .may  thin]; 
(his  an  additional  argument  againft  the  dodrine, 

4  I 
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I  eanitot  well  Say  what  has  made  me  place  thit 
h«rc ;— but  I  return  to  my  fubjed. 

It  may  be  right  to  mention  the  exadt  point  of 
difference  betwixt  the  Abbe  de  Mably  and  Mon^ 
tefquicu.    It  appears  to  be  this. 

The  kudes,  JUeks,  or  antrffftians  of  the  Abbtf 
de  Mably»  are  thofe,  who,  for  fome  fignal  ad  of 
courage,  or  other  deed  of  merit  and  renown,  were 
drawn  out  of  the  common  clafs  of  citizens,  and, 
being  admitted  to  fwear  fidelity  to  the  Prince,  en- 
teced  by  this  means  into  a  higher  order,  acquired 
a  perfonal  nobility,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privi- 
leges^    Thefe  privileges  confided  in  occupying  a 
diftinguifiied  place  in  the  general  aflcmljlies  of  the 
nation  ;  in  being  intruftcd  folely  with  the  charge 
of  the  public  adminiftration ;  in  forming  the  per- 
manent council  of  the  ftate,  or  that  court  of  juf- 
tice  of  which  the  King  was  prefident,  and  which 
was  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  fentences  of  the 
Didres  and  Counts* ;  in  having  the  Prince  forjudge 
in  their  own  differences ;  and  in  a  higher  compo-^ 
fition  (offences  and  even  crimes  were  then  fo  re- 
deemed) being  exaded  for  any  injury4o^^  ^^  them, 
than  was  paid,  in  like  cafes,  to  the  other  cirizens. 
The  rimes  degenerated ;  and  the  Icudes  dege* 
nerated  alfo.    The  richcft  or  the'moft  fupple  were 
admitted  into  that  order;  not,  as  before,  the  moft 
valiant  and  the  moft  noble-hearted.     Slaves,  juft 

difmiflcd 

*  The  Abb^  de  Mably  ufes  both  thefe  names.     It  is  of  no 
^m^rUiwe  to-inj  Allied  to  coniidpr  thjit  matter. 
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difinified  from  the  lalh  of  their  mafter,  on  whofe 
ihoulders  the  habit  of  freedom  yet  fat  aukward, 
were  elevated  to  the  dignities  of  this  perfonal  no- 
"bility.  A  javelin  or  a  fword  had  rewarded  the 
followers  of  Clovis.  The  leudes  of  thofe  times, 
which  faw  the  race  of  Clovis  haflening  to  decay, 
received  the  more  folid  liberalities  of  the  benefice 
or  fife;  that  is,  portions  of  the  domains  of  the  fove- 
reign ;  and  thefe  names,  lignifying  this  (the  fame} 
thing,  and  ufed  indifcriminately  in  the  old  numu-^ 
ments,  are  what  modem  writers  have  done  ivrong 
in  confounding  with  thofe  polTeiHons  called  ^Sg^. 
Thus  the  Abbe  de  Mably;  and  whd  goes  on— 

The  leudes  daily  enriched  the  King ;  and  they 
daily  pillaged  the  King.  They  increafed  his  power 
to  fhare  his  power.  His  oppreffions  were  their  re- 
venue. He  took  from  others  to  give  to  them. 
The  Gaulifh  leudes  (the  Abbe  thinks)  were  the 
woriL  They  knew  what  the  Roman  Emperors, 
or  the  officers  of  the  Emperors  had  done,  by  tra- 
dition from  their  fathers,  or  fome  by  their  own  re- 
membrance; and  they  recommended  refined  modes 
of  oppreffion,  which  the  barbarous  Frank  could 
neither  contrive  nor  conceive.  The  Franks  had 
infolence  and  brutality  enough;  but  fomething 
more  than  infolence  and  brutality  w^  neceflary, 
and  fomething  more  was  pradifed.  Thefe  oppref- 
fions, and  this  injuftice  of  the  leudes,  at  lafl:  pro- 
duced an  effed,  which  they  did  not  look  for. 
Some  of  the  chief  men  of  tjie  nation,  but  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  not  fo  powerful,  nor  fo  well  with  the 
court,  as  the  tjrannifing  Icudes,  thought  they 
had  a  title  to  tyrannife  for  themfelves ;  and  a£« 
fumed  at  once  independency,  and  demanded  fub« 
jedion.  The  ^tnmomdl  fei^rtories  arofe,  which 
the  lord  held  independent  of  all  others  himfelf ; 
but  to  which  he  fubjefted  (by  the  fame  claim  of 
which  he  complained  himfelf)  all  his  weaker 
neighbours*. 

Some  feignories  at  the  fame  time  were,  without 
any  queftion,  the  fruit  of  protedion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  gratitud*  on  the  other. 

The  word  feigneur  was  the  fame  as  fenior ; 
which  laft  is  the  name  found  in  the  old  monu- 
ments. It  originally  lignified  a  leude  who,  by  bis 
age^  was  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  independent  jurifdiftion  of  thefe  feignories 
was  at  length  not  only  eftablifhed,  but  acknow* 
ledged. 

The  horrors  of  the  times,  in  the  decay  and  ruin 
ef  the  power  of  the  Merovingian  race,  are  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Abbd  de  Mably.  The  ferocious 
vices  of  Germany,  were  joined  to  the  bafe  vices 
the  Franks  had  fdtmd  in  Gaul.  They  committed, 
in  cold  blood,  atrocities,  which  the  fury  of  infani* 
ty  could  not  juftify.  The  laws  of  humanity,  and. 
the  rights  of  blood,  were  violated  without  re- 

roorfel 

*  Montefquieu  holds  the  feignorial  adminiitration  of  jufUcc 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  oldjiefi  (^hat  the  Abb6  de  Mablj 
calls  htnepce^^i  and  to  have  been  no  ufurpation,  but  derived 
%0Bi  the  Genmui  cufioms  pf  the  Franks^ 
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iRorie.  No  manners  even  fupplied  the  abfence  of 
morals.  Perfidy  was  held  in  high  eftimation;  and 
neither  kings  nor  fubjeds  fought  to  difguife,  or  put 
any  colour  of  art  on  their  moft^dreadfiil  enormi- 
ties. If  it  was  neceflary  to  aflaffinate  a  man,  they 
invited  him  to  a  feaft.  Mareulfus  has  preferred 
the  ftyles  of  letters,  by  which  afl&ffins,  whofe  fer- 
vice  was  needed,  were  put  imder  the  proteftion 
and  fafeguard  of  the  Uw.  The  Abbe  de  Mably 
has  a  whole  chapter  to  examine,  how  the  French 
nation  came  not  to  be  utterly  deftroyed  in  the  a- 
parchy  of  thofe  times. 

It  was  after  the  death  of  Brunehault,  in  an 
fifiembly  (in  the  year  615)  held  at  Paris  of  the 
bilhops  and  leudes,  (an  aflembly  very  different 
from  the  old  ailembHesi  of  the  nation,  now  no 
more)  that  the  rights  claimed  by  the  feigneurs  in 
their  lands  were  finally  and  fully  acknowledged ; 
and  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  benefices  eftab- 
Ufbed  likewife. 

At  laft  came  Charle-  Martel.  The  Merovingian 
princes  (the  laft  of  whom  were  the  nominal  Kings 
of  this  celebrated  JVIayor)  had  alienated  their  own 
domains,  now  in  perpetuity,  to  ungrateful  leudes, 
bound  by  a  general  oath  of  fealty,  which  they  ne- 
ver had  fulfilled.  Charle-Martel  gave  benefices 
of  the  conquered  lands ;  but  on  other  conditions; 
for  fervices  domeftic  and  military,  from  his  fol- 
diers,  now  called  his  vaflals  3  while  the  pofiefiions 
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they  held  from  him  as  their  maflet,  were  the  Tame 
as  thofe  called  afterwards  fi^fs. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charle-Martel^  the  fecpnd 
race  commenced  with  his  fon  Fepin,^ 

The  Abbe  de  Mably  purfues  his  hiftorical  courfe  ; 
contemplates  the  vigour  and  policy  of  Pepin ;  the 
wifdom  and  greatnefs  of  Charlemagne;  the  weak-t 
aefs  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire ;  the  ruin  of  the  old 
govermnent  under  Charles-le-Chauve  }  the  bene- 
fices and  couifties  made  hereditary ;  the  rife  of 
the  feudal  government  properly  fo  called;  the  dif« 
memberment  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
iall  of  his  houfe ;  and  the  acceffion  of  Hugh  Car- 
pet to  the  throne  of  the  French  natiop.  He  does 
aot  fay  the  fame  things  with  Montefquieu,  on  the 
loatters  which  Montefquieu  treats,  in  this  long 
and  iQterefting  detail;  for  the  Abbe  de  Mably 
was  no  copyift.  He  does  not  differ  (generally  and 
at  the  bottom)  from  Monteiquieu ;  for  the  Abb^ 
de  Mably  was  no  caviller.  I  need  not  to  repeat 
here,  therefore,  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  race. 

As  little  do  I  need  to  point  out  the  difference? 
betwixt  Montefquieu  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  as* 
to  the  legal  and  conftitutional  hiftory  of  the  fiifi 
race.  The  difference  itfelf,  from  what  I  have  juft 
&id,  and  the  importance  of  that  difference,  are 
both  apparent. 

From  both,  the  conclufion  is  evident ;  that  the 
original  conftitution  of  the  French  govemmem 
was  free ;  that  it  was  a  mixed  Gothic  monarchy  '^ 
that  in  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  as  that  confti- 
tution 
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tution  was  changed,  the  condition  of  the  flate  foL 
lowed  thefe  changes,  while  the  people  funk  under 
the  evils  which  the  changes  produced ;  and  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  two  firft  races  difplays  at  once 
the  calamities  and  the  bleifingsof  ftable  and  vigo- 
rous, of  weak  and  fluAuating  government.     But 
the  chief  leflbn  of  all,  to  the  people  of  France  in 
our  days,  was  the  old  freedom  of  their  kingdom; 
of  which  they  might  exclaim,  as  the  noble  Padilla 
did  of  his  renowned  native  city— Free  from  the  time 
of  the  mighty  Goths  I  with  the  refolutionto  recover 
that  freedom,  to  pref<prve  it,  to  tranfinit  it ;  the 
former,  with  the  fpirit  and  the  courage  of  their 
anceftors ;  and  the  latter,  with  that  wifdom  and 
fteadinefs  which  did  not  belong  either  to  the  times 
of  their  anceftors,  or  to  their  minds,  or  to  th^ 
manners ;  but  which,  in  the  funfhine  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  vigour  and  energy  of 
the  moft  populous  and  compad  kingdom  in  Chiif- 
tendom,  ihould  now  have  fo  peculiarly  belonged 
to  Frenchmen.    Inftead  of  this,  they  have,  in  an 
age  of  hght  and  civility,  outdone  the  deeds  of 
barbarity  and  darknefs ;  and  if  any  of  them  have 
ftudied  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  it  has  been  to 
teach  and  learn  leflbns  of  mafiacre  and  blood ;  of 
facrilege,  rapine,  and  murder ;  not  to  confult  at 
the  old  oracle  of  freedom,  whofe  refponfes  were 
liftened  to  by  their  anceftors  in  their  forefts,  and 
againft  whofe  voice  they  never  wholly  rebelled,eycn 
in  the  countries  of  their  conqueft  j  not  even  then 
5  when 
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when  their  furrows  ran  with  brothers'  blood,  iheJ 
indeed  barbarpufly,  but  not  upon  fyftem ;  poured 
out  indeed  without  meafure,  but  not  always  with« 
out  remorfe ;  the  blood  of  venge^ice,  it  is  true, 
often  of  mercilefs  vengeance,  but  of  vengeance 
ftiU  which  was  not  utterly  inhuman ;  unlike  thofe 
who  murder  in  our  days,  as  a  matter  of  common 
occupation,  and  whofe  appetites  are  glutted 
hourly  with  men  and  women  vidims,  in  the  hu- 
man (hambles  of  Paris. 

It  is  a  fubjedt  this,  too  afflidling  for  the  mind  of 
man ;  and  it  is  neceilary  to  hailen  from  it. 

I  have  altered  my  deiign,  in  fome  meaiure,  as  to 
the  view  of  the  French  conflitution,  in  old  tinies, 
to  be  given  &om  the  works  of  the  Abbe  de  Mab- 
ly.  I  cannot  be  fo  particular  as  I  intended  to  be, 
in  the  view  of  the  government  and  conflitution  of 
France  under  Charlemagne.  I  fhall  ftate,  how- 
ever, fome  things  concerning  it  generally.  In 
what  I  am  to  mention,  (generally  alfo)  of  the 
French  government  and  conflitution  tmder  the 
third  race.  I  fhall,  without  any  reference  to  them 
by  name,  along  with  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  ufe  the 
other  good  authorities,  fome  of  which  I  have 
named,  and  others  which  I  have  not  named ;  and 
from  which  the  nature  of  the  French  government, 
during  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  monarchy,  may 
be,  without  much  difficulty,  fufficiently  compre- 
hended, by  thofe  who  at  all  wifh  to  comprehend 

it; 
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it  J  ot  who  think  that  any  matters  of  hiftorical 
fad  are  worthy  of  any  inveftigation. 

A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  M.  Garat,  pub- 
liflied  m  the  Mercure  de  France,  of  6th  March  and 
loth  April  1"]%/^,  2.  judgment  (as  they  call  it)  or 
review  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Chabrit,  which  I  men- 
tioned formerly,  upon  the  French  Monarchy  and 
Laws.  There  were  two  Garats,  elder  «nd  young- 
er, in  the  Conftituting  Afferably.  I  know  not 
whether  either'  of  them  whs  this  reviewer.  Nei- 
ther do  I  know,  whether  either  of  them,  (there 
are  one  or  more  of  the  name)  or  both,  be  among 
the  refident  murderers  in  Paris.  I  fhould  wifh 
not,  with  fomewhat  of  earneftnefs ;  for  the  review 
is  exceedingly  well  written. 

It  is  there  obferved,  that  the  Abbe  de  Mably  has 
placed,  at  the  beginnings  and  very  foundations  of 
the  monarchy,  one  of  thofe  free  conilitutions, 
which  appear  to  be  the  labour  and  the  atcWevc- 
ment  only  of  enlightened  times ;  that,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fecond  race,  he  has  placed  a  great- 
er w'onder  ftill ;— Charlemagne  ; — a  prince  dra^^n 
by  the  pencil  of  Montefquieu  with  traits  of  fnbli- 
mity,  but  who  appears  more  wonderful  ftill  m  the 
Teprefentation  of  the  Abb^  de  Mably,  who  ha* 
not  Montefquicu's  pencil.  The  abfolute  monarch 
of  the  faireft  countries  of  Europe,  he  calls  the  na- 
tions, whom  he  might  hold  in  chains,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  old  freedom.  In  France,  before 
his  ov^n  fubjefts,  the  throne  itfelf  does  not  rife  a- 
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^0ve  the  majtftf  of  dte  alembled  hatioft;  tiiie  en* 
figns  of  royalty  are  there  fubmitted,  like  the  con- 
ftikrMee»beib»tbeCMMtiaofRoi&e.  Tothefe 
afi«siMM  oS  tftft  ftate,  the  powef  is  yielded  of 
making  laws;  tke  royal  authority  ift^  only  u&d  to 
ac^fiare  wAi  ccmmtiificate  that  i&formatiosK  whieh 
i»  nei^effiuy  for  oiafcing  good  laws*  That  thetr 
dritbccationamay  be  ftce,  be  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  enter  within  their  walls  ;  or  if^  jfbmetimes^ 
his  piefence  he  neccflhvy,  of  aU  his  power,  nothing 
entevs  mA  Imn^  but  the  genifos  and  the  vigour  of 
his  Rihid.  This  piduee,  whieh  ndf^  be  miftaken 
for  the  dreorm  of  fotne  Grfcimt  or  Engiift^  philofo- 
pher«  is  fupported  thrdnghbttt  by  expve&  texts  of 
the  batbarian  laws. 

TbeJeare  the  words  (at  leaft  nearly  the  words) 
of  this  Reviewer.  If  he  be  the  fame  man,  wfaoi^ 
by  being  a  French  kgiflator,  qiialified  hhnfeif  ^o 
be.  a  French  miivderK,  his  teftimony  of  this  an* 
tient  fteedon»  is  more  vahiable  ftill.  If  he  be  not 
the  mab,  and  if  he  be  ftill  alive,  I  beg  moft 
eameftl^F  that  he  wUl  forgive  me.  I  am  miforably 
^nosant  (that  is  as  ignotant  as  moil  people  have 
been  all  along  of  what  was  doing  there)  of  the 
(events  in  France  fince  the  tenth  of  Auguft.  But 
I  certainly  think  there  is  fome  Gaxst  among  the 
fiends  of  Paris.  If  there  be  not^  or  if  this  be  not 
the  man,  I  reqmft  again  that  he  B»y  forgive  me. 
He  has  faid  aU  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably's  account 
«£  the  government  ef  Charlemagne,  d»t  can  well 
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be  faid  generally.    I  (hall  mjrfelf  only  fay  a  ray 
few  things. 

It  is  firft  to  be  obfervcd  (in  cafe  I  have  not  ob- 
ferved  it  fufficiently,  or  that  fufficient  alteation 
has  not  been  paid  to  my  having  obferved  it  be- 
fore) that  the  Abbe  de  Mably  holds  the  French 
government  to  have  been  firee,  not  (xily  in  fiid, 
but  by  its  conftitution,  from  the  times  of  Ckyvis ; 
that  under  him,  and  after  him,  the  national  ftates 
met ;  that  they  were  difcontinued  by  the  fubfe- 
quent  oppreffions;  at  laft  were  entirely  done  away 
and  forgotten  >  while  fuch  aflemblies  as  that  held 
at  Paris  in  the  year  615,  and  which,  ading  as  na- 
tional, infulted  the  nation,  had  come  in  the  room 
of  the  old  freedom  and  inftitutions  of  the  times  of 
Clovis.  They  were  to  f>e  reftored  and  dignified 
by  Charlemagne. 

In  ftating  what  was  the  conftitution  of  France 
under  this  great  Prince,  I  ihall  borrow  the  proofs 
of  the  Abb^  de  Mably ^  more  than  his  narrative  or 
language. 

The  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws,  and  the  ardon- 
nances^  ifliied  by  the  firft  Merovingian  Kings, 
which  have  come  down  to  our  times,  do  not  bear 
in  their  title  the  name  of  the  King.  Ghildebert, 
in  the  year  595^  was  the  firft  who  piit  at  the  head 
of  an  ordonfiancCy  the  following  words :-."  Chil- 
"  debertus.  Rex  Francorum,  vir  inluft^."  Thefc 
words  were  not  long  ufed;  at  leaft  with  much 
power.    From  the  fiid,  as  amecedent  to  ChiMe- 
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JbcrU  it  is  clear  that  the  legiflative  power  did  not 
refide  jHrincipally  with  the  King. 

It  certainly  did  not  fo  reiide  in  the  times  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  following  authorities,  all  belonging  or  re-^ 
ferring  to  his  times,  are  decifive  of  this  matter. 

'^  Capitula''  (it  is  faid)  ''  qu£  pneterito  anno 
^  Legi  Salic«,  cum  omnium  cmfenju^  addenda  efle 
"  cenfuimus^''  Capit.  an.  8oi.  Again, ''  Genera- 
'*  liter  omnes  admonemus  4it  capitula,  quae  prae- 
"^  terito  anno  Legi  Salicae,  per  omnium  confenfum^ 
*'  addenda  efle  cenfuimus,  jam  non  ulterius  capi- 
''  tula,  fed  tantum  lex  dicantur,  immo  pro  lege 
''  teneantur.''  Capit.  an.  821.  art.  5.  And  ftill 
again,  ''  Capitularia  patris  noftri,  que  Frond  pro 
"  kge  tenenda  judicaverunt'^  Capit.  an.  837^ 
And  ftill  more  than  all,  and  in  later  times,  but 
by  the  prefervation  of  the  fSMue  principles,  "  lex 

"  COKSJENSV  POPUII  FIT,  £T  C0NSTITUTI0H£  RXGIS.*' 

There  was  a  diftindtion  betwixt  the^  laws^  pro- 
perly fg  called,  and  thofe  atfntularies  which  were 
^fly  provffional,  and  which  had  no  authority  till 
confirmed  by  the  aflembly  of  the  nation  in  the 
Cban^  de  Mai*  I  ihall  not  quote  the  proofi  of  this; 
reference  is  enough.  Thefe  provtfionai  capitula- 
ries were  few  in  the  leign  of  Charlemagne ;  more 
numerous  imder  Louis  le  BSbonnaire ;  and  in  the 
times  of  Charles-le-ChauTe  exceedingly  common  ; 
in  co^efpondence,  this,  with  the  chaiaders  of  the 
men  and  of  the  times ;  with  the  vigorous  and  fy f- 
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fematic,  yet  in  fotiie  rcfpcfts,  (for  much  was  to  Be 
reftored)  nafcent,  gpfTenHnefit  of  the  SM ;  ^ttb 
tiie  weak  atid  deeaymg  goTemittent  of  tiie  fe- 
coiid ;  with  the  perfonal  incapacity,  and  the  tatdt 
ndit  to  wfaidh  France  wa^  haftening  onder  the  go^ 
Terninent,  (if  he  could  be  faid  to  gtfrem)  ef  the 
l^rd  monarch)  who  tir^ifiotiitted  the  title  afld  the 
fbebletlefs  of  king  to  fuccdTors  as  impotent  as 
himfelf ;  while,  in  the  fitft,  the  oriBnaty  tegifla- 
tute  being  fuificient  for  it^fundliohfl^,  the  fovereign 
fbund  but  few  occ^ifiocid  (ih  the  interrals  of  their 
meetings)  in  Which,  ^en  in  a  ri&ig  conftitntidii,  it 
was  neceffaiy  to  interpoffe  with  hia  owii  inuttediate 
Authority;  in  the  fecond,  on  the  other  hand,  the  le- 
^flatute  being  etifeebled,  by  the  eitfeeblemeat  a£ 
ibe  monarch  faimfelf,  his  inmuidiate  interp^tion* 
(as  isi  always  the  cafe)  became  more  needSlarily  fine« 
quent,  as  his  authority  itfelf^  and  the  other  con-* 
itituent  patt^  of  govemtnent,  became  kfi- natural- 
ly ]^owerfld  j  an  enfeeblemcnt  increafed  by  exec* 
tion ;  while,  in  the  laft  of  all,  the  royal  power,  as. 
in  the  laft  ftruggles,  could  keep  itfelf  from  fiiddng 
Wholly,  only  by  continually  repeated,  and  by  ftilL 
weaker,  and  ftill  more  weakening,  efforts  of  im. 
potent  a<^vity ;  tiU  it  finally  ceafed  dnd  was  gone. 
This  Tiew  is  litilially  according  to  the  fad ;  aiid, 
in  theory,  it  ought  to  undeceive  thofe,  who  ima- 
gine that  th^  power  of  thefe  foveteigns,  was  defpo- 
tic  in  t)ropdrtion  to  the  number  of  tho(b  ordon- 
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«i8iicBB  aadcooftitiitionsy  which  went  a^xt  iq  the 
fiame  of  die  priace^ 

A.4xx>r^g  to  tbe  <FDeiu;h  conftkudon,  there- 
in, ^  n  its  'ngmac  iiii4«r  Gfaarlemiigpe,  the  ca- 
^pitu3ape$,  pmceedii^  ip  the  King's  nii«te,  or  from 
tbe  King's  authority  merely,  were  not  laws.    Ac- 
iccnr^ng  to  the  adxiinifteation  of  the  Fcench  go- 
iFenpiVMt,  as  in  die  4ecay  and  fall  of  iiis  wcsif,  Coc- 
cefibn,  Aich  capitularies  were  not  laws  neither.  In 
the  &#  cafi%  thity  were  not  laws,  becaufe  the  co^ 
fiitvtioQ  was  &ee.    Jn  tibe  &cond<:aie,  they  were 
fift  laws,  becaule  the  <x»aiftitution  was  gone,   bi 
4he£rft  cafe,  they  could  })€  turned  into  laws,  by 
Itbt  pccp^  autboriity.    In  the  fiscond  cafe^  there 
was  BO  amiKurity  m  ^e  ]cingdom,  to  make  theip, 
tMTtojBfiake^y  thMKgelfe^  ]aws.    In  the  firft  caie, 
havkig  fiwnfional  ^wUicmty,  they  n»et  with  {mto- 
if^onal  obedJeQipe.   }n  the  fecoa^  <^<^«  haying  ipo 
leal  auttKHity  at^aU,  they  wens  obeyed*  or  not  o- 
heyed»  lit  file^fiire.    In  the  fir  ft  ^e  they  w/ere^ 
iQQft  completely,  not  mduA  in  origin  and  {mn- 
.ci{^,  i}\A  moft  ceptaicdy,  as  in  e^ed,  law««    In 
the  fecond  ci^,  thpir  efficay  was  refiAe^*  withpttt 
any  dxfputes  About  tlieir  pwoif^e.    i»  the  &c& 
cafe,  tbe  name  only  was  wantiqg.    In  itbe  (sqood 
cafe,  tibeie  was  a  name  witjiout  a  thing.    They 
were  ^ot  laws,  in  tibe  free  cpnftitutioa,  to  Aop  in 
ttei  way  a  claiin  c^legiflative  (exjclufiydy  kgifla^ 
jtiire)  autho^ty  in  the  prince.  They  were  not  laws, 
tb$t  tyrwiny  might  be  prevented.  They  weje  not 
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laws,  in  the  enflavied  anarchic  condition  of  France, 
in  order  by  this  means,  and  in  their  feeblenefs,  to 
prevent  all  cxercife  of  jurifdiftion  and  authority 
over  the  force  and  violence  of  the  domineering 
£idion5.  They  were  not  laws,  that  tyranny  might 
be  accomplifhed. 

TTiefe  things  are  not  faid,  in  precife  words,  by 
the  Abbe  de  Mably,  but  they  are  founded  upon 
what  the  Abbe  de  Mably  fays ;  and  upon  what  is 
recorded  or  reafoned  upon  by  others,  who,  like 
the  Abbe  de  Mably,  had  inveftigated,  with  great 
learning,  and  great  labour,  and  great  intelledl,  the 
hiftory  and  antiquities  of  France. 

Our  Englilh  antiquaries,  on  the  fide  of  freedom, 
(when  it  was  thought  that  the  fide  of  freedom  by 
this  means  acquired  ftrength)  had  employed  their 
erudition  and  genius  in  proving  the  pedigree  of 
our  liberty,  and  carrying  it  back  to  the  moft  re- 
mote antiquity ;  in  producing  "  its  bearings  and 
♦'  enfigns  armorial,  its  monumental  infcriptions, 
**  its  records,  evidences,  and  titles."  Particular- 
ly, it  was  an  univerfal  article  of  this  faith,  that 
William  the  Norman  made  no  conqueft  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  r^prefentation  of  the  Commons 
was  not  to  be  held  as  introduced  in  times  fo  late 
as  thofe  of  Edward  the  Firft,  or  of  Heniy  the 
Third  before  him  ;  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  this  reprefentation  was  known  and  con- 
ftantly  pradifed ;  that  the  legiflative  authority  be- 
longed to/the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole  people, 
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nobles,  clergy,  and  commons ;  and  that,  in  one 
word,  our  conftitution  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  was  the  fame,  only  with  the  difference  of  a 
greater  and  finaller  nation,  as  that  enjoyed  by  us  at 
prefent,  with  fo  much  felicity  and  renown,  and 
eftablifhed  fo  glorioully,  by  our  nearer  anceftors,  at 
the  Revolution.  I  have  certainly  always  been  of 
diis  fidth  myfelf ;  and  thought  the  reafons  for  cm- 
bracing  it  ftrong,  and  even  irrefiitible.  But  my 
patriotifin  muft  notwithftanding  yield,  that  the 
matter  is  ftill  clearer  with  regard  to  France. 

That  the  Commons  formed  a  very  principal 
part  in  the  legiflative  aflemblies  of  the  French 
nation,  is  beyond  all  queftion.  The  thing  is  raif- 
cd  up  into  evidence  wholly  inconteftiblc  by  proofs 
accumulated  upon  proofs. 

Of  the  allembly  held  at  Nimegilen,  (in  the  year 
831)  a  Biihop  of  Lyons  fays  :  "  Ego  Agobardus 
**  Lugdunenlis  Ecclefiae  indignus  Epifcopus,  inter- 
•*  fid  venerabili  conventui  apud  Palatium  quod 
^  nuncupatur  compendium.  Qui  ubique  con* 
"  vtotus  extitit  ex .  reverendiflimis  Epifcopis  et 
*^  magnificentiifimis  viris  illuftribus,  collegio  quo- 
^  que  abbatum  et  comitum,  promifcuseque  astatis 
"  et  dignitatis  populo.*' 

I  put  down  this  example  merely  by  chance. 
Had  I  any  inchnation  to  &y  it  was  done  by  de- 
fign,  I  might  lay  that  the  good  biihop,  though 
his  humiUty  led  him  to  mention  his  being  the  un«- 
worthy  pofleflbr  of  the  See  of  Lyons,  woi}ld  have 
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hM  »pride  fuffida>t  to  ffifspUop  m  terns  of  wdig^ 
nation  and  comfdftii>t»  the  prefenpe  of  tbe  jpeopLe 
of  promifpuom  sige  and  dignity,  liad  it  ^been  aa 
tmcoimiion  thing  (a^  it  was  not  ^  for  it  exififid 
fram  the  foundation  of  ttie  monarchy)  that  the 
tiers  0tat  ihould  fit  along  wit?i  the  temporal  lonls 
and  clergy ;  ^nd  he  would  have  pafied  the  .tiiiag 
over  altogether  without  notice,  had  they  been  on- 
ly (as  fome  of  tbe  Eqglifh  adverfaries  of  <old  fisee- 
^om  havp  mpft  fooUihly  faid  pf  £piilar  espirefl&ons, 
regarding  our  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  ^  if ,  ip  i^e^ 
like  thofe  agea»  milltitud/^  of  idle  ppQple  If^  tkeir 
homes  to  gape,  as  fpecf^ators,  oyer  the  proceedipg^ 
pf  anafltobly  of clejqgy  and feudallords;  had.they 
been  onl|^)  ^  fooliih  and  bar»»i  multitu^  who 
came  to  dare  at  what  they  did  not  TOmpodhead, 
and  to  witnefs  proceedings  ip  which  they  had  nq 
partnerihip  of  coonfel.  But,  pei'haps,  it  is  as  goe4 
that  I  have  nothing  of  this  kind  to  fay  ;  find  am 
laid  under  no  neceffity  of  faying  it ;  for  though 
the  remarks  ace  juit  f^nongh,  they  add  nothing  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidpnce.  He  who  reading  this, 
fhould  deny  that  the  tiers  etat  made  ^  part  of  the 
^embly  at  Nimeguen,  or  fhould  nuunt^  that 
honeft  old  Agobard  did  not  meap  to  &y  fo,  muft 
be  a  man  of  very  bad  faith,  op  of  vieiy  bad  under^ 
landing. 

I  would  do  very  wrong  to  fill  this  book  of  noiiie 
with  authorities  copied  from  other  books.  1  .can- 
fent  myfelf  with  faying,  that  it  is  a  Idling  iqurte 
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pfaiiij  ttiat  the  Comnom  fionoed  die  third  portieiQ 
of  tke  natidBal  sflemUios  of  Fxaooe.  He  who 
4oubti  of  it,  ^  no  «H»e  to  dq,  tkim  to  read  on 
tiU  Ihe  he  convmoed.  Aad  be  wiU  fiiid  that  the  - 
autboKB  he  has  to  poofult,  moft  amply  rewaid  the 
lahoun 

1^  coiiftitiitkm  of  France  h^d  a  fenate  as  well 
UMXk  aflfenxhfy  of  the  Aation.  '*  Ahud  {dacitum*' 
(fays  a  ^conten^oraiy  writer)  ^  cum  fenioribus 
<<  taptuip  ^t  pr9»)ipuis  coniiUatiis  babebatur.'* 
The  iR|0tdar  Hiet^tiags  of  this  fenate  were  at  the 
ead  of  autwmi.  Its  cliief  occupation  was  to.pxe* 
pam  maMtn  for  thie  meeting  -of  the  aflembly  of 
the  moot^  in  fpring.  The  intereft«  of  the  king- 
(dam  with  regard  to  foseigo  powers  were  there  dif-» 
cu^;  treaties,  and  the  fubjed  of  peace  and 
war ;  the  internal  ^dnuniftration  of  the  country  ; 
die  caiifes  of  abufes,  and  the  means  of  their  re* 
rnond.  Inviolable  feqrecy  covered  their  proceed* 
mgs ;  a  fecrecy  whi^h  rendered  vain  the  precau- 
tbas  of  foreign  powens,  and  defeated  the  intrigues 
(^  evil  .men  at  home. 

The  general  aflfembly  of  the  peotple  was  in  the 
ittoirth  of  May,  The  aflemblie9  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  the  firft  Franks,  difcofitinued  and  at 
laft  forgotten  in  the  enfeeblement  of  the  Mero- 
yi^gian  line,  had  been  held  in  the  month  of 
March.  la  this*  aflembly  all  the  orders  of  the 
ftate  came  together;  Bifhops,  Abbots,  Counts, 
]3»rgn8,  and  Deputies  of  the  People.    Here,  like^ 
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wife,  and  in  a  matter  of  great  importance,  there 
was  a  difference  from  the  firft  times,  and  from  the 
order  obferved  in  the  eariy  convoeations  of  the 
Franks.  Every  freeman  living  under  the  Salic 
andRipuarian  laws,  had  the  privilege  originally 
of  coming  to  thefe  aflemblies,  and  in  them  he 
found  his  legal  place.  But  when  the  Franks^ 
nfiingled  with  the  other  tribes,  who  had  the  fame 
common  origin  and  inftitutions  with  themfelves, 
were  fpread  over  the  face  of  an  extenfive  coun- 
try, it  was  impoffible  any  longer  to  afiemble  ia 
this  way.  Charlemagne  eftabliflied  reprefentation. 
Twelve  reprefentatives,  chofen  in  the  body  and 
among  the  mofl  refpedable  of  the  people,  came 
from  each  county,  to  proted  their  interefts  and 
dignity;  invefted  with  as  high  legiflative  powers  as 
appertained  to  the  other  orders. 

This  legiflative  body,  of  which  the  King  was  a 
part,  in  the  way  of /an£Hon^  not  of  deliberation^ 
formed  permanent  arrangements  for  all  affiiirs  of 
fl:ate,  till  the  next  year  ihould  return.  I  call  thefe 
eftablifhments  permanent,  becaufe  they  were  ne*- 
ver  changed  but  on  fome  unforefeen  event,  and  of 
ja  nature  fo  important  as  to  involve  the  general 
fortunes  of  the  nation.  Otherwife  they  ftood  as 
the  law  of  the  kingdom,  till  they  were  altered  by 
an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  enadment.  Some- 
times the  three  chambers  (all  this  ia  the  account 
of  a  writer  and  ftatefman  who  lived  in  the  very 
times)  which  generally  deliberated  apart,.  afl^« 
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bled  in  one  body,  to  communicate  the  refult  of 
their  feparate  difcuffions,  and  to  take  common 
meafures  upon  the  communication.    It  could  not 
be  expeded  that,  in  thofe  early  times,  the  meafure 
of  the  fovereign's  interference  fhould  be  abfolute- 
iy  fixed,  or  the  manner  of  it' wholly  afcertained* 
This  has  raifed  great  doubts  in  more  civilized 
times,  and  in  recent  occafions.    But  the  fovereign 
never  entered  the  ailembly,  unlefs  when  he  was 
called ;  and  to  give  his  landion  to  their  decrees^ 
At  fuch  times,  inftead  of  a  fimple  negative  or  a£. 
fent,  the  monarch  might  propofe  fome  retrench* 
ment,  or  fugged  fome  alteration.    It  was  not  in 
the  fpirit  of  the  times  to  be  critical  and  nice.    It 
would  not  have  done  at  all,  when  the  people  were 
to  return  immediately  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields,  or  to  face  the  enemies  of  the  ftate  in  battle, 
that  they  ihould  wait  till  a  new  bill  was  brought 
in,  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  re* 
jeflcd.    The  alterations  were  fuggefted  on  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  adopted  or  rejeded  on  the  moment. 
As  among  rude  men  things  were  done  rudely;  but 
as  among  wife  men  they  were  done  wifely ;  and^ 
as  among  men  who  were  free,  with  a  fpirit  of  free- 
dom. Such  was  the  pradice  of  Charlemagne;  and 
this  was  the  law  he  delivered  to  his  race. 

France  owed  every  thing  to  Charlemagne.  I 
formerly  mentioned*  that  the  Abb6  de  Mably  had 
a  whole  chapter  taken  up  in  accounting  for  the 
f'rench  nation  not  having  been  ruined  utterly,  iiJ 

the 
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tlie  decline  ofthei^e  of  die  M^<>vifi^ftn8.  Hai 
k  not  been  for  Chariem^gne,  tbe^r  muft  kwc  beea 
jTuined  under  die  fecood  race.  TfaU  wii6  tnevki^ 
aUe,  (the  Abbe  de  Mably  fay$)  if  thi$  evtariiQrdi- 
fiary  man  had  sot  pofleifed  vixtue  ^iml  to  bis  ge. 
mus.  All  ranks  in  the  ftate  were  M  tbat  dofiScu:.- 
able  condttion,  which  /eocomsgea,  whfcfc  incites, 
wrhich  (in  ordiaar/  miods  abfoihitd^)  compeb 
ambition^  it  was  in  his  power  to  i^joy  and  ex- 
ercife  power  without  bounds.;  and  he  bsid  the 
knowledge  and  the  felf-conunwd  to  rejoA  k. 

In  the  fituation  of  France,  it  wouUl  b»ve  been 
^afy  for  this  prince  to  jbtumble  all  the  ranks  in  the 
Hate,  each  hy  means  of  the  other;  wUk  the  royal 
prerogative  was  raifiad  Above  all  controul,  and  ag- 
grandifed  on  their  ruins*  Infteadofthiseafytafr,he 
«indertook«nd  acfcompliihed  the  mighty  labour,  of 
teaching  a  lawlefs  people  obedience,  and  of  giving 
a  fervile  people  freedom :  A  taflc  more  hevoically 
laborious,  a  more  godlike  toH,  than  what  was  un- 
dertaken at  any  time,  or  i;i^at  is  &bled  or  oecord- 
<ed  cf  thoTe  confecrated  names,  who;  living  in  the 
<claffic  pages  of  antiquity,  have  come  down  to  m 
as  the  firft  civilizers  cf  mankind.  The  only  thing 
in  exifting  nature  that  could  exceed  it,  would  be 
to  legiflate  at  this  day  for  that  wretched  kingdom; 
tdevc^ted  now  (but  for  the  interpofing  goodneft  of 
Heaven  itfelf,  the  matter  pafies  all  power  of  man!) 
to  inevitable  deftrudtion.  The  £rft  civilizers,  £)me 
have  thought,  (and  it  has  the  authority  of  two 

fuch 
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feeft  tttmes  a$  HArace  and  Warbnrton)  had  to  a^ 
bolifii  a  pTa(%G€  fo  dreadful,  as  that  even  of  hu^ 
Hmn^  iacrifices*  It  b  certain  that  this  muft  be 
done,  and  done  Mi^r^dtdibus  et  VICTV  FOEDO 
ieterruk  ORPHEUS— hy  thofc  to  whom  the  com- 
miBkm  ftaSL  be  given'  (if  fuch  fettorafion  be  in  the 
defign»  (rf*  providence)  to  raife  tiqp  again  this  faUen 
peo^e  to  the  rank  of  men. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  the  French  kingdom,  in  the 
dajs  of  Chailemagne,  and  the  heroical  abftinence 
of  that  pfince;  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
Abb^  de  Mably's  own  words. 

"  it  k  not  very  diffictik"  (he  fays)  **^  to  remedy 
^  the  evik  of  a  fteople,  whofe  government  has  not 
^  beea  wholly  fubverted  as  to  the  fuildamental 
"*  princi^e  of  obedience  and  fubordination;  whea 

*  there  ftSl  fnbfifts  fome  fort  of  legiflative  power, 
•*  or  while  at  leaft  its  neccffity  is  yet  acknow* 
"^  tedged ;  and  while  there  is  in  this  way  itill  Ibme 
**  common  point  6f  union,  In  which  the  fpirits  of 
^  all  men  meet.  Diforders  themfelves  are  then 
^  ufeful  leflbns ;  and  fome  wife  regulations,  made 
^  for  the  cireumftances  and  times,  willfufficiently 
^  command  obedience.  But  when  the  troubles 
**  rf  a  ftate  bring  along  with  them  the  fymptoma 
•*  of  nnivetlal  anarchy,  of  what  importance  then 

*  i»it  to  make  laws,  eluded  by  the  weak  through 
•*  cunning,  and  by  the  powerful  violated  (even  in 
•*  the  abfence  of  other  motives)  through  pride. 
••  Salutary  as,  in  themfelves,  fuch  laws  may  be, 

"  they 
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^*  they  are  in  all  cafes  ufelefs;  in  fome,  incceale 
*'  the  evils  they  were  meant  to  oppak.  It  is  ne^ 
"  ceflary  ta  reach,  to  the  fource  of  thefe  evils;  and 
**  to  eftabliih  the  neceffity  of  obeying  the  law,  be- 
•*  fore  the  law  is  enaded." 

'*  Many  princes,  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to  that  of 
*■  Charlemagne,  have  thought  abfolute  power  ne- 
•*  ceflary  to  efFecStive  legiflation.  They  have  em- 
"  bittered  men's  minds,  and  have  encodhtered, 
•*  by  this  means,  more  violept  refiftance.  In  the 
"  event  of  fuccefs,'the  fpirit  of  the  people  has 
"  been  broken ;  or,  even  with  thofe  enlightened 
."  fovereigns,  whofe  knowledge  taught  them  not 
•*  to  abufe  their  power,  the  tranfient  bleflings, 
•*  procured  not  by  regulations  but  by  force,  have, 
"  under  unworthy  fucceflbrs,  become  the  means 
*^  of  lading  calamity.  Charlemagne,  whofe  gialp 
**  was  of  futurity,  as  well  as  of  his  own  times,  did 
'*  not  wiih  that  the  happineis  of  his  age  Ihould  be 
"  bought  by  the  mifery  of  fucceeding  genera- 
"  tions.  He  taught  the  French  to  obey  the  laws, 
"  by  making  them  their  own  lawgivers." 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  commentary  on 
the  wifdora  of  this  paflage.  It  is  moft  fincciely  to 
be  prayed  for,  that  where  fuch  wifdom  is  poflefied, 
(as  that  which  the  Abbe  de  Mably  fpeaks  of  in 
Charlemagne)  there  might  be  alfo,  and  always, 
correfpondent  power ;  and  that  the  pow^  ihould 
never  exift  without  the  wifdom*  Sometimes  (not- 
withftanding)  the  one  is  more  ueceffary,  and  fome- 

I  times 
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tiflaes  the  other.  In  the  prefent  times,  the  power 
of  Charlemagne  would  be  a  greater  bleifing  to 
France  than  his  wifdom. 

I  cannot  well  tell  the  reafon  of  it  (unle(s  it  be 
that  it  was  the  trath,  though  fuch  truths  might 
have  been  concealed  in  confiftency  enough  with 
candour)  but  the  pidure  given  of  thofe  properly 
(that,  is  in  the  common  ufe  of  language)  called 
the  peopkj  in  the  French  nation,  has  been  gene- 
rally moil  difguftful  and  fhocking.  We  have  feen 
what  they  were  in  the  ending  times  of  the  firll 
race.  They  are  recorded  to  have  been  httle  bet- 
ter in  the  beginnings  of  the  fecond  race.  France 
had  long  been  .covered  with  blood  and-  dark- 
neis.  The  glory  of  Charlemagne  arofe  upon  this 
daiknds;  and  even  after  his  orb  was  entirely 
funk,  a  fort  of  twilight  (the  remains  of  his  great 
illumination)  was  fpread  for  a  fpace  over  France. 
At  kit  this  alfo  was  fwallowed  up  in  the  womb  of 
thick  fubftantial  nighti 

Yet  before  leaving  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the 
provincial  qffetnblies  muft  be  mentioned  hkewife« 
They  were  among  his  chief  means  for  civiUzing 
and  reforming  his  kingdom.  The  government  of 
France  by  t^  man,  and  its  conftitution  under 
him,  were  wonderful. 

.  The  reafon  of  thefe  inftitutions,  I  muft  alfo  ftate 
in  the  words  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably. 

*•  The  French  were  as  barbarous"  (he  is  fpeak- 
mg  of  the  mere  people)  **  and  more  wicked  thasi 

"  when 
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**  when  they  firft  fettled  m  Gaul.  •  Accufttmietl  ib 
**  be  the  fport  of  thctr  paffion^  and  of  events, 
"  without  forefight  or  fear,  they  knew  nekifeF  Ih 
*  what  manner  they  RionM  beg»,  nor  ^  what 
''  principles  they  fhotild  condiiA  pkn»  of  frf^^rm- 
^  ation.    The  general  afbmbfies  of  a  great  king- 
^  dom  are  not  fitted  to  enlighten  it;  Every  thing 
**  there  is  feen  in  a  point  of  iricw  t#o  Tague,  too  • 
*•  conftifed,  too  ftunitiary  as  it  were,  and  too  in- 
**  determinate.   Charlemagtie  wae  afirafd,  «id  vnlh> 
**  reafoh,  that  the  laws  might  be  Witfaoiit  effieacy 
**  at  their  rery  birth,  or  might  feH  ififtantly  hrto  • 
**  negieft,  if  he  did  not  make  it  neccffaff  for  his 
**  fnbjeds  to  know  themfclves  their  own  wrat^, 
**  and  to  know  them  in  detail..**   From  thefe  mo»- 
tires  he;  was  kd  to  the  formation  o£  the  eftahfiA?- 
ments  I  am  ttow  to  mention^ 

The  country  was  divided  into  different  £ftri6b, 
or  legations ;  of  which  each  contained  fereral 
counties.  Certain  officers,  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four,  called  Royal  Envoys,  (in  Latin  M^Do- 
ndfdcij  were  charged  with  the  government  of 
€ach  legation,  and  obliged  to  vifit  it  with  care, 
from  three  months  to  three  months.  The  cairitu- 
kry  ordainmg  this,  I  have  placed  ki  Ae  Notc*^ 

Befides 

•  Volumus  propter  jujlitias  qutt  ufquemodo  Je  parte  cmmium 
temanferunt^  quatuar  umtum  menfibut  in  anno  Miffl  no/hi  leg^  . 
tt9ms  nq/ha*  exer^eant^  in  tneme^  yanuaria^  in  wtmoj  J^friii^ 
m  ^atty  Jniio^  in  mitamno,  OEhbrh;  cmtriM  iht^  nmnfhit 
unaffuis^e  comitum  pladtum  fuum  babeat^  et  juftit'ms  faciat. 
Capit.  3.  ann.  8x2.  art.  4.  There  were  many  other  capitularies. 
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fiefiites  this,  every  :^ear,  tliefe  fu^eriiitettdarits  or 

pubTk  ccfifblS  held,  fit  tHAt  FeVllral  prcfvinces,  af. 

femBiiid  tff  tfce  inftfirihcial  ftat^i,  toilfiftirig  df  all 

Chfe  diferelit  drdtJrt  In  the  departrfieAt,  and  amJMig 

the  irtft,  df  th^  heads  of  the  huridrefls,  and  of  the 

toagtflMffeS  of  titles;    in  thefiS  ^trvihcial  meet- 

mgs,  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  aflhnblle^  of 

th€  hS^Od,  the  ftffkirg  df  the  flepattment  were 

cohiidi^ed,  and  the  fieceiflkry  rhearute^  addpted,- 

with  tfie  faihe  fdlemnitj  and  fre&  deliberation,  as 

m  the  great  aflemblies  thetfifdvds.    The  envoys 

reported  to  the  King,  and  to  the  hatloh,  through 

the  organ  of  its  reprefehtatives  in  their  annual  le- 

giflafiiri,   the  condition  of  the  provincbs,   thehf 

Wants,   their  wiffies,   their  refources;   and  thei^ 

grietaiicei.    In  the  trholc  extent  df  the  tnotiar* 

chy,  no  place  thus  iHras  hid  from  the  legiflative 

eye,  nor  could  any  thiiig  cfcape  thift  legiflative 

coerfcibh. 

Ghabfit  haj  dfo  fpdkeh  of  the(e  aliemblies  of 
partitu&r  itates.  1  (hail  give  his  account,  which 
is  very  (hort,  In  his  own  language.- 

'*  II  Sfifivc  qiielqiuefob  que  k  d^lib^ratidh  tfin- 
^  Ureffe  pai  tout  le  royaume,  «t  alots  oh  ailem- 

*  bic  fies  ctat§  pafticuliers/* 

^  lit  droit  llomaih  et  la  lafngue  &  hos  province^ 
**  du  inidi,  le  droit  eoiaiimati  6t  la  le&gue  de  hos 
^  provinces  da  nord,  firentadmettre  une  cEvlJioti 
**  du  royatffiSc  eh  pays  de  droit  €cni  et  de  I&gue 

*  i  becTtsuhe  6u  df"  5c,  cf  pays  it  eoiitume  oil 
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''  de  France  et  de  langue  d'  Oil ;  la  ligne  indiquec 
««  par  la  Garonne  depuis  fon  embouchure  jufq'aux 
**  bee  d'  Ambes,  et  par  laDordogne,  faifoit  la  fe- 
*^  paration  des  deux  langues;  chaque  langue  avoit 
"  fes  etats,  qui  etoient  cQnvoqu&,par  des  commif- 
*'  faires  du  Roi  a  la  maniere  des  etats  generaux,  et 
♦*  qui  operoient  de  meme."  . 

"  Enfin  il  y  en  avoit  tres-fouvent  d'une  feule 
**  province,  d'un  feul  bailliage;  et  c'eft  dans  cctte 
*^  forme  qu'on  adminiilre  encore  quelques-unes  de 
"  nos  provinces,  et  qu'on  a  toujours  procede  k  la 
•*  redudion  de  nos  coutumes." 

The  authorities  cited  by  Chabrit  are  unquef- 
fionable;  being  the  ordonnances  themfelves  by 
^hich  thefe  things  were  done.  I  believe  there  are 
many  who  think,  that  the  provincial  aflemblies 
pf  the  ftates  in  France  originated,  all  of  them, 
from  thefe  provinces,  once  independent,  retaining 
fome  fhare  of  that  old  independency.  It  is  plain 
that  the  thing  was  otherwife  j  and  we  fee  its  ori- 
gin here.  The  ordonnances  quoted  by  Chabrit, 
too,  are  of  the  third  race ;  fo  that  this  conftitution 
of  Charlemagne  was  reftored  with  the  refloration 
of  the  monarchy.  How  ntiinute  muft  the  atten- 
tion of  government  have  been,  how  eafy  redrefs 
for  the  fubjedt,  when  (and  this  alfo  under  the 
third  race)  there  were  deliberative  affemblies  of 
bailliages! 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  other  bo- 
dy as  ignorant  as  I  was ;  but  till  I  read  Chabrit 
(no^  fome  years  ago)  I  did  not  know  how  a  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  province  in  Fcance  came  to  be  called  Lan« 
guedoc.    . 

The  great  advantages  of  thefe  IfHkx  aflemblies, 
the  public  and  private  bleflings  of  which  they 
were  the  cauCe,  are  thus  mentioned  by  the  Abb^ 
deMably. 

''  La  nation  entiere  avoit  les  yeux  continuelle* 
*'  meat  ouverts  fur  chaque  homme  public.  Les 
'^  magiftrats,  qu'on  obfervoit,  ap^.rirent  a  fe  ref* 
'*  peiEter  eux-memes. .  Les  moeurs,  fans  lefquelles 
'*  la  liberte  degenere  toujours  en  une  hcenfe  dan« 
"  gereufe,  fe  corrigerent^  et  Tamour  du  bien  pub- 
^'  lie  uni  k  la  liberty,  la  rendit  de  jour  en  jour  plus 
«'  agiilante  et  plus  falutaire." 

I  muil  put  an  end  both  to  further  remark  and 
further  quotation.  It  is  apparent,  what  fort  of 
conftitution  was  pnjoyed  by  the  French  in  the 
times  of  Charlemagne.  Except  the  feudal  varia« 
tbns,  no  change  in  the  am/litution  itfelf  took  place 
under  his  fuccdOTors ;  but  the  government  was  ad^ 
mm/iered  with  the  utmoft  weaknefs^  and,  there- 
fore, was  conduced  frequently  with  the  utmoft 
tyramy.  Thefe  things  are  reciprocal ;  and  when 
I  lay,  that  the  government  of  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Charlemagne  was  the  feebleft  perhaps  at  any  time 
known  in  the  world,  I  fay  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  was  the  moft  oppreflive  and  tyrannical. 

It  ^ill  neither  be  required,  nor  expeded  of  me, 
that  I  ihould  wade  through  the  night  of  Europe ; 
ihould  grpp^  my  way  in  that  darknels  which  co- 

Q^a  vered 
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^reA  itd  natidns,  ixit  long  after  the  itaA  of 
Charlemagne.  The  fame  obfcurity  fettled  on 
France,  S^  on  the  ot^t  tdntoies. 

Yet  I  have  always  befen  fir  ft^m  tiiinkmg  that 
this  darlcnds  6f  Ziikopt  (doAisg  tile  time  it  I^- 
ed ;  not  long  neither,  in  itsr  thieVeft  gkiom}  vmt 
&  greM,  as  mtt^  haVe  beUbved,  afid:^Ba]S}r  have^ 
written.  The  motitiments  df  the  times  are  in  di- 
fed  coiftradiiStiotf  to  it.  Ther^  was^  not  only  fi^, 
hut  fometimts  greM  liglk;  and  it  fhbne  ttpon 
France  as  ftrdttgly,  and  ftesldily  (iftdeed  much 
fnore  ftrongly,  and  mtich  more  j(leadily3rtfum  np- 
oh  any  other  EurOj^n  n&tion^ 

Siitfficient  monuments  yet  rtm^,  to  prove  that 
in  f'raitce  the  conftitution  of  her  government,  as  I 
hkrt  defcribed  it,  was  hever  efle^tiaHy,  or  in  |ni&- 
eiple,  changed^  during  all  the  coMtiBiODs^  afl  the 
public  aiid  private  wars^  all  the  opptefl^difii,  aH 
i!he  fellies  smd  the  crimes,  of  nide,  and  barbttbus; 
and  dark  ages.  I  fliiall  fay  nothing,  hcFWAver,  of 
what  took  iplace  in  France  till  the  reign  €f  Lonis- 
le  Gros. 

I  formerly  mentiiGlncid,  t&lt  thfe  Abb^  BtS>o^ 
earfied  the  origin-  of  the  iifee  cities  and  Goqpora- 
tions  in  France  to  a  very  grteat  aritiqtrity  j  while 
he  finds  in  the  f^natorial  ihaghlracies  of  61d  dMtnl, 
the  cowicib  and  magiftiucies  c^Iat^r  times,  cft^the 
modern  cmnma.  I  fhotdd  write  a  difRftfectlonr 
were  I  to  enter  trpoh  fhfe  fubjeift.  Maiiy  fdatter- 
ed  rclmaik^  (but  excellent  retnarks)  on  ^  mitt* 
ter  are  to  he  found  in  t^e  work  I  formerly  men- 
tioned 
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the  opioioos  of  the  Abb^  Dubos,  all  a|len^  and 
hetp  as  much  as  aoy  wbetc^  with  Teiy  ^;re^t  con* 
tempt.  Ctitamly  yifaterer  y^Bf^  tt^  cafe  as  to 
Gad,  and  however  andent,  in  the  dpininfoqis  ojf 
the  Fiw^  cities  an4  corix^mtiiw  m^7  have  bfoa, 
yet  their  reftpiatiiui,  ju  to  fome,  pr  their  9Xtat2>n^ 
as  to  otfam,  bebPS  ^  t^^°>^  ^^^  ^^1^  ^^  ^cef. 
iioo  of  ibit  tbir#  race ;  or  to  fpeal^  tf^otfi  apcoratcr 
lyt  or,  fit  leaft,  moif  according  tp  my  owp  opi- 
nioo,  in  the  darkneft,  and  confii^o,  and  <Miordersi 
of  the  times^  coqunofi  tQ  Fifftcp  witb  t)ie  reft  of 
Euroikei  the  ol^  iyftm,  fwrtly  Ro{i^  {ip4  partly 
Gothic,  bfing  wholly  ^^^ne  away,  tfa^  privilegr$ 
g^yen  to  citi^,  and  ibp  cbaiifrs  ixyov^  whic]ht  thej^ 
lightf  9ie  foinided,  thou^  it  niight  make  tbeni 
no  httj^^ibganL  they  were  of  old,  yet  wi^re  gt^c^ 
(at  leaft  genefsdly)  withooi  mj  ack^owledgmem 
of  antief^  right,  received  (ft  lc»ft  generally)  with- 
out  anjrr^rence  to  antient  pght,  and,  moft  un- 
ijoeftiooajbly,  would  have  been  beftowed  («b  they 
were  l)(;^wed)  whether  there  had  bee^i  any  an- 
tieot  rifpt  or  not ;  or  evefi  had  the  matter,  in  form- 
er fiipes,  been  quite  the  contrary  to  any  claim  or 
wy  prafkice  of  fuch  fort  or  nature.  Things  were 
coofiderably  different  in  England ;  of  whiph  it  is 
2U)t  my  >nifinefs  here  to  tell  the  caufes.  Tbe  Ab- 
b^  de  Mahly  maintains  that  the  anmfunfs^  (fuiph 
as  they  now  exift,  I  pean  three  yeaiB  ago  exifted; 
in  Fnmce)  firft  began  to  be  efiabliihed  in  the  reign 
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of  Louis  le  Gros;  that  is,  eftabliflied  by  the  autho- 
rity  Ccxclufivcly  claimed,  and  cxercifed  exclufive- 
ly)  of  the  monarch  himfelf.  For  the  Abbe  de 
Mably  does  not  deny,  that  many  cities  might,  be- 
fore that  time,  have  erefted  themfelves  into  cor- 
porate bodies ;  that,  in  this  way,  they  obtained 
afterwards  charters  of  confirmation ;  that  others 
had  been  erefted  within  the  domains  of  particular 
feudal  lords ;  that  thefe  might  afterwards  be  con- 
firmed alfo ;  nor  in  fhort,  does  he  deny  any  thing, 
except  the  alleged  fafts,  that  the  burgeflcs  enjoy- 
ed their  privileges  in  an  uninterrupted  courfc  from 
the  antient  Gauls.;  and  ftirther  maintains  that,  as 
they  cxifted  in  our  days,  the  communes  were  infti- 
tutions  comparatively  modem,  and  which  owed 
their  origin  to  caufes  of  pecxdiar  operation  at  the 
period  of  their  eftablilhment.  Louis  W^Grfts  com- 
menced his  reign  in  the  year  i  io8.    ''^'^S 

After  the  times  of  Hugh  Capet,  things*Began  in 
France  to  go  the  fame  train  as  before.  TSS  prince 
afcended  the  throne  of  France,  on  the  flfird  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  987.  Confiderably  more  than 
a  century  thus  intervened  betwixt  him  and- Louis 
Ic  Gros.  The  feudal  chiefs  had,  during  stff  that 
period,  been  encroaching  on  the  powers  of  the 
crown.  Among  all  their  rights,  (that  is,  among 
all  the  things  they  claimed  and  exercifed)  their 
own  territorial  jurifdidion;  exercifed  exclufively 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  Kmg,  was  the  grcateft 
engine,  and  main  fnpport  of  their  power. 

V  ■  ■.  It 
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It  was  a  fingular  anfwer  made  by  Adelbert, 
Count  of  Perigord,  to  Hugh  Capet,  and  his  fon  Ro- 
bert, whom  his  father  had  aflbciated  with  him  isx 
the  royalty,  fVbo  made  you  Couta  ?  faid  the  two 
fovercigns.  Tbofe^  replied  Adelbert,  nxjbo  made  you 
Kings. 

For  a  confiderable  time,  there  was  a  balance  of 
forces,  which  kept  together  the  component  parts 
of  that  power  by  which  the  French  nation  was 
governed.  Yet  even  while  this  balance  was  leaft 
unequal,  the  many  independent  vallals,  (a  truth 
and  a  contradidlion)  fome  of  whom,  individually, 
nearly  reached  its  level,  a^d  who,  as  a  common 
body,  overtopped  the  thrtjnc,  rendered  govern- 
ment, at  the  belt,  infecure,  and  often  (in  their 
difunion  always)  oppreffive.  Louis  le  Gros  had 
excellent  minifters ;  among  others  the  celebrated 
Suger,  The  power  of  the  crown  was  confideraWy 
recovered  in  his  time. 

I  (hall  ilate  what  was  done  in  this  reign,  iii  the 
woids  of  the  Prefident  Henaut. 

•*  Cependant  ce  fut  ce  prince  qui  conunen?^  k^ 
"  repreridre  T  autorite  dont  les  vafiaux  s*  ctoient 
"  empares  j  il  en  vint  k  bout,  foitpar  V  itahUJe^ 
"  ment  des  communes^  foit  par  V  affranchiflement 
**  des  ferfs,  foit  en  diminuent  la  trop  grande  auto- 
"  rit^  des  juftices  feigneuriales :  k  la  yerite  ce  fiit 
"  moins  V  ouvrage  du  roi  que  celui  des  quatre  fre- 
"  res  Garlande  et  de  V  Abbe  Suger,  fes  princi* 
**  paux  miniflres.     Par  rapport  a  Y  article  de  la 

Qj\.  juflice 


f*  la  conduite  des  duo;  ^  d«s  fomt^ ;  Us  receycn* 

**  trait4  St  ^m  I?  qw"  ou  ils.  rc  iki^$q}en(  pa; 

?♦  fii«$  4u  liql,  <jMi  fftoit  1?  pajjqncfit,  appp^^  dfutf 
'^  ^  q»pitulair«s  d^  C^adoQ^gn^  4f#«i  ha^a- 


toru," 


"  EnTuitc  |x<:^  rojs  qn^ient  fuppe£|y«inp(it  <|pa- 
"  ti;!;  lEPRl^  If^f^fB.  ^^  V  ^te^4u$  <te  leins  dcM. 
"  loaiijijes,  l^<||uels  ^  Vf ttiibutioii  de$  Coc^^uv*^ 
"  deyiflrei^t  if ui«s  jugfs  4'uji  gran^  ^tfi^tfi  4*  •£■ 
"  feiw?,  %  X  f?9.1«fio9  4es  f!?igp?W  pvticwlwfl  \ 
**  ces  memies  b^illifs  st^t  c|cvep)ui^  trpp  ptuOanS| 
"  op  donna  k  leuisiieutepans  I9  droit  de  jufpr  ei^ 
*'  Igxxt  piap«.  A  c$t  <»Eemple,  \t  roj.  obligea  les 
'*  feigneurs  de  c^dei:  auifi  I'^xercife  de  kurs  juf- 
**  ^ce^  a  leun  officieis.  £nfiq  1$$  appels  de  <^ 
**  ju£^  4p  (^'^pP^un  deraat  les  juges  royaux,  ache- 
"  ve]c^  ^  j^^tnure  Ijc  trop  gra;od  pouToir  des  juf- 
"  ti?ef  p^pplieres ;  /z^,  dit  Lpyfeau,  ce  droif 
"  dp  r^r?  fir  i^/^  €/?-*?  ii?  /A"'  fort  lien  quifoi^ 

It  would  h^yc;  been  a  yeiy  long  afiaic  to  hav^ 
det^ed  dl  ttmt  happ^^d  in  this  progreis ;  an^ 
the  &£l8  would  not  have  been  fufficiientlj  i^uthen- 
pcated  by  my  own  affirmation  alone.  .  It  was  at 

once 


^  ^iy^e  of  brevity  and  autho^  tfaatj^ 
haTe  qiiQted  thetp  pafl^^es  ftoxn  die  Prefident  He^ 
Qfuit.  Yft  witj^  all  hk  accuracy  an^  abiliticf^ 
the  l^refideqt  |Ieagut  is  a.fafe  andqu^rian  guide 
pnlj  ill  %£|» :  }  fo^in,  fo  a$  to  be  perfedly  an4 
impJicitly  tsufted.  He  ha4  not  takeq  thpfe  great 
and  fvihrgffi  ytews^  W.bipb  c^  glqpe  render  theo* 
ry  fiofpElft  i  an4  fee,  tfeercfor?,  rrflg,  as  jn  tjiis  csfo 
men  ought  to  reft,  ii;  tl)jp  f^pp[)mqn  apd  generally 
receiv^dt  opkijioiis,  It  k  evident  that  this  remarl; 
(though  it  y^ns  n^eflary  to  b«  ipsde)  dp^s  not  di« 
miniih  the  apthoiity  of  t|i9  pn;ient  quot^tioji. 

Sly  th^  mean*  mentioned  here,  (9114  vhicl}  con- 
fifted  chiefty  in  reftoring  9I4  ipftittitions^  the  peo- 
ple aeqnii^  movt  fr^dom  and  feourity  s  and  th« 
ctDwn  was  enabled*  by  giviitg  pfotedtpn,  to  com- 
pismd  obedience.  The  oppreffiom  (and  there  wera 
iQany  o|qffeifions)  which  h^d  xikm  place  am4er  the 
third  raoe,  were  yet  neither  mor9  in  pumbernoF 
in  atrocity,  xhm  thofe  wh^ch  had  ^en  upoA  ^ 
nation  ifk  former  times.  Ii}4^d,  thjfy  were  few?r 
Vyi  lefs  atrocious.  This  is  9  tpatter  quite  ^^t^ 
tain.  With  the  cpn^rmation  of  the  feudal  fyfr 
tem,  a  iyftem  ip  itf<;lf  of  union,  of  xnuti(^  pro- 
te&ofi  and  gratitivle,  of  ftrong  reciprocal  at-;. 
tachm^mt  an4  affetflipp ;  along  wfy  it^  and  witl^ 
all  the  evil3  whiicb  bcjgan  and  iqcreafed,  9a  th^t 
fyfteffi  de^ncB^ted,  a  pecnliai:  fet  pf  manQ$ni 
and  fentiqients  arofe,  and  they  continued  lon^^ 
which  mitigated,  or  whpUy  removed  thefe  evik. 
Aiid  as  the&  mnoneirs  qr  £enti^nt3  became  lefs  m^ 

efficacy. 
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efficacy,  the  progrefs  of  other  principles,  derived 
from  other  fources,  had  nearly  the  fame  effeds  j 
that  is,  as  to  mitigating  or  doing  away  the  oppref- 
fions  of  feudal  degeneracy ;  while  the  people  be- 
came  more  [  oweiful  (as  powerful  as  formerly.)  by 
regaining  their  old  knowledge^  and  exercifing 
their  old  induftry,  now  more  vigorous  in  many  cafes, 
by  being  employed  in  new  channels ;  and  while 
the  crown,  its  influence  being  fpread  more  uni- 
formly over  the  whol^  ftate,  came  to  be  not  only 
acknowledged,  but  felt,  as  the  paramount  power 
of  the  realm,  every  where,  and  in  all  its  ads  of 
whatever  nature.  During  all  this  period^  and  in 
all  thefe  events,  the  cotiftitution  of  France  was 
ftill  the  fame.  So  was  the  conftitutidn  of  our  own 
country;  fo  of  Spain;  fo  of  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  which  had  received  any  permanent  mo- 
narchical fettlement ;  as  moft  of  them  had. done. 
But  I  am  to  fpeak  only  of  France.  IF  there  was 
tyranny  pradifed,  it  was  not  that  principles  of  ty- 
ranny were  maintained;  that  the  fubjefls  were 
held  to  be  flaves,  or  that  kings  were  faid  to  be 
abfolute ;  it  was  not  from  enafting  opprcflive 
laws,  conferring  immoderate  prerogatives  upon 
the  crown,  or  annihilating  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  tyranny  took  place  (as  tyranny  will  do 
always)  becaufe  the  times  were  dar}:  and  igno^ 
rant,  (when  I  fpeak  thus,  I  wilh  always  to  be  un- 
derftood  as  fpeaking  of  a  period  of  no  great  dura- 
tion) the  people  untamed  and  lawlefs,  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  little  undcrftood,  its  autho- 
rity 
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rity  little  acknowledged,  and  ita  duties  little  prac« 
tifed;  the  tyranny  took  place,  not  becaufe  the 
conftitution  was  overthrown,  but  becaufe  its  na-*' 
tufe  was  not  comprehended ;  it  exifted  as  unim^ 
paired  as  it  had  ever  done,  and  the  laws  of  its  efta-^ 
bKfliment  remained  unaltered;  only,  the  people 
funk  in  ignorance,  knew  it  not,  and  did  not  care 
for  it.     In  fuch  times,  perfonal  qualities,  the  only, 
inftruments  of  power,  were  the  ruin  or  the  falva- 
tion  of  a  people.     In  fuch  times,  it  is  only  abfor- 
dity  to  talk  either  of  tyranny,  of  liberty,  or  of  go- 
yemment.    They  are  all  equally  unknown  in  fuch 
times.    They  all  fuppofe  fomething  (more  or  Icfe) 
afcertained,  permanent,  and  fettled.     There  was 
here  nothing  fi^sed,  permanent,  nor  fettled.   Great 
liberty  might  be  enjoyed ;  but  it  was  cafual  liber- 
ty.    Great  oppreffion  might  be  exercifed ;  but  it 
•was  oppreffion  which  might  be  legally  refifted. 
Nothing  was  taken  away  from  the  conftitution  ; 
and  nothing  was  done  according  to  the  conftitu* 
tion.     Liberty  was  ignoradtly  enjoyed;  and  ty- 
ranny was  ignorantly  praAifed.   From  fuch  a  ftate 
of  fociety,  the  only  conclufion  we  can  draw,  is,* 
that  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  draw 
any  conclufions. 

The  barbiurities  of  Europe  have  been  much  mag- 
nifiedy  as  I  think,  as  well  as  its  ignorance  and 
darknefs.  There  have  been  many  caufes  for  do-, 
ing  this  in  both  ways.  I  do  not  mean  to  detrad 
from  the  merit  of  the  early  fcholars,  who  revived 
literature  in  the  weft.    But  their  glory  was  much 

concerned 
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cwceqied  m*  Q^cwjog  all  that  had  gone  br&te 
Aim-    ^r4  it  c^OTlPl  ^e  denied  th^t  th^r  vere 
€irrfi4(f  tbwg^*^  In  later  nip^  the  9:e«ter 
aumb^T  (wdeed  9bpg9^  f^erjr  btxlj)  have  beea 
^coaum  t«  )«»i  £cQm  them;  if  i|i  fi|4t»  the  greater 
muoVfr  tiw>q^  it  nece%7  to  leam  ai^y  thij^»  a- 
beus  ai^  finr«^^  tv|^^%    Moreovi»r»  the  common 
1^11  of  iiltkionil^  ai^€B«  on  m»^ 
.aattQuilgr,  ao4  feofx^l  pl^iS9pln^  T^fanph,  have 
Dfir  icH:  ftl^t  a  hnndiaed  yean  been  tellipg  the 
vmlAt  m  at  k90:  a  Imodred  pfablicatioiis  fifoexy 
yicair,  that  till  thf y  themfelve«  apfx^^d  aviopg  us 
them  .wa^  no  knowledge  on  thia  earth  at  alL    The 
fifft  ftholvs  1^  iag^  espi^e ;  fixr,  repofing  on  die 
newly  found  deganicic$  of  cliippal  times,  t^y  had 
bwn  fastened  'mt9  a  d«li^9py  9nd  f^qi^li;^,  which 
the  i^ugbn^  oi  ooaifer  knovkdge  incitated  and 
pWMsd*    It  yfB$  not  al^ys  xqjyftice  in  them ;  but 
often  aiverfiop.    Si¥^  was  the  Mcnie  of  leaisipg 
and  tafte.    The  excufe  of  i^ojcance  is  not  fo  eafi- 
ly  made ;  nor  am  I,  n^r  so  any  body,  bound  in 
dfli^  to  make  it    OS  pnjitmptm  md  igmram:c  to 
make  the  noufe,  mmld  itielf  be  m«Goufable.  Y^ 
it  eertainly  waathe  int»eft  of  the  bt^  vrittta»  ttf 
fpeakoftheoldtimesasignoiantly  barbaiQui.    It 
iai^  4II  fort  (^  OTQuUe  hx  giving  any  aoconnt  of 
them;  and  it  enhanced  the  renown  of  moren^odem 
perfons.  and  times* 

A  very  ftriking  ei^mple  of  the  judgmeaAs  pelf' 
kii  upon  the  inftttutions  of  the  bar haiians  is  gi?ra 

by 


Iby  tlie  tecomiJiflled  and  adilufable  Gravina ;  ttA^ 
it  ii  in  his  own  pcT&m.  Tbis  ksmcd  tfnd  lib^ttit 
man  could  faj,  and  in  hii  oiiite  exctHidst  ftnd  thi- 
Ijr  LAtin  langnage  :_'*  ita^ne  Itadia,  tnajeitate  fi. 
**  ttittl  et  fe^bns  exuta  fins,  ja^mn  im|ierii  Itfguttw 
"  que  iiibiif  batWtamm ;  dominaqUfe  iCniiki  llu« 
'*  tttuMxm^  fenfb  piiftime  fibcirtads  vieterii^ 
"  magn&tadhy^  per  loi^g\iiA  ac  vile  ferviifiam,  pri. 
"  ^Ata«  pro  Romafd  ^adbre  ilt^e  humani^te 
"■  jctni,  beUaiUu,  atque  feriaof,  hMimefyee  Ldn. 
*"  gob&rdorstti  I^Et<!^  aceeifir.  £tc|tiasrtigioii«jti» 
«  AtdctfOi,  i&  Rduanoi  flfdtes  tnubaum,  et  ex 
«  pdicd  oiniihlni  fiMmtoftutt  IkpiMtiti  coaflattun, 
"  din  reieirat ;  pdftta  uicftlc  «d  Lttlfinii  tfeacipor» 
**  occdporutft  Vl6|;ci«hici£,  Loi^^dbardieife,  Fr&n. 

*  cicjb,  &c  Btitgtitadibnani  Htt^hJt  leges,  fire 
"  potim  tkkMtxtei  ntetmi  xiittt>ii«r£s ;  tjuse  cbn^ 
"  dhenciir  in  codlce  inicii|ttd  Corpus  legem  nstti- 
«•  qttaAttti,  appd&u!uitt  indro  a  kotOri  tt^  ^w 
"  ikimiis  't»  eoflegtiat,  ^ti£9ti»i ;  ei  quo  jti*  LcMi^ 

*  gdbittAtiae  ddininationis  tempoie  jisddebittinr.'' 
It  is,  Bowe^er,  ci  tlide  kitrs  that  Af  ohtefipnett  has 
i^that  tK^  Wiire  fapcrior  to  the  hf^of  theoOer 
barhatiflfls;  e:icelkht  as  the  other  hkws  of  the  bar- 
bttiate  niKdti.  It  ijst,  hoiAretdr,  of  the&  la^  t!iat 
sffl  vrho  fe'T^reftc'e  the  old  fibtftjr  of  £ur(]>pe,  (stnd 
tbe  fiiiie  Is  the  ciafe  tirkh  al  the  ot3ier  batbartan 
codte)  fbodld  fpeaA:  idth  adnuratkm  and  honour. 
Yliey  fttie  the  fotirce  and  example  of  ouf  own  fifee 
k^datlon.    The  l&tae  thing  happened  \nth  the 

londMirdsi 
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Lombards,  te  with  the  other  northern  nations^ 
The  PEOPLE  LEGISLATED  among  them  alL 
"  The  King  of  Italy/'  (fays  Mr.  Gibbon)  "  con- 
'*  vened  the  national  aflemblies  hi  the  palace,  or 
^  more  probably  in  the  fields,  of  Pavia :  his  great 
"  council  was  compofed  of  the  perfons  mod  emi- 
"  nent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  vali- 
^  dity,  as  well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees, 
**  depended  on  the  approbation  of  the  faiibfid 
",  people,  the  fortunate  army,  of  the  Lombards* 
"  About  fourfcore  years  after  the  conquell  of  Ita- 
**  ly,  their  traditional  cufloms  were  tranfcribed  in 
**  Teutonic  Latin,  and  ratified  by  the  confent  of 
^  the  prince  and  people;,  fome  new  regulations 
"  were  introduced,  more  fuitable  to  their  prefent 
1*  condition ;  the  example  of  Rotbans  was  imita- 
"  ted  by  the  wifeft  of  his  fuccelTors,  and  the  laws 
•*  of  the  Lombards  have  been  efteemed  the  leaft 
**  imperfed  of  the  barbaric  codes."  And. as  to 
their  government,  the  fame  author  fays,  "  The 
^  fuccei£on  of  their  Kings  is  marked  with  virtue 
*.*  and  ability ;  the  troubled  feries  of  their  annals 
f*  is  adorned  with  fair  intervals  of  peace,  order, 
^'  and  domeftic  happinefs;  and  the  Itahans  enjoy- 
*'  ed  a  milder  and  more  equitable  ^government, 
•*  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been 
♦*  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  weftem  empire." 

Whether  this  was  the  cafe,  or  whether,  if  it 
was  the  cafe,  circumftances  of  fituation,  ratbtf 
than  of  government,  were  not  the  caufe,  (for  ta- 
king government  in  the  fenfe  not  k£  adminiftreUm 

but 
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but  ctm/Htudon^  all  the  Gothic  kingdoms  of  Uie 
weft  were  the  fame)  are  matters  not  hece  to  be  in- 
quired into.  I  wifhed  only  to  give  an  inftance  of 
learned,  candid,  liberal  rage ;  for  learned,  candid, 
and  liberal,  wa9  Gravina*  What  then  was  to  be 
expeded  from  ignorance,  and  vanity,  and  dullnefs  1 

But  even  thefe  things  I  have  mentioned,  are 
not  the  chief  caufes'of  the  reproaches  thrown  on 
the  older  times.  ,  They  have  arifen  mainly,  cer- 
tainly have  been  mainly  propagated,  from  a  wilh 
to  overturn  claims  of  freedom,  and  juilify  the  de- 
mands and  pradlices  of  tyranny.  And  the  way 
in  which  they  were  to  ferve  thefe  purpofes,  (and 
have  ferved)  is  very  obvious.  It  was  an  engine 
foraierly  much  wrought  in  France.  Yet,  by  pro- 
moting inquiry  and  learned  ftudy,  it  defeated  it- 
felf. 

All  the  evils  of  fuch  a  courtly  and  oppreflive 
reign,  as  that  of  the  monarch  fo  unjuftly  called 
Louis  the.  Great,  were  coloured  over,  and  render- 
ed in  fome  fort  amiable,  by  contrafting  them  with 
Ae  barbarities  and  grofljiefs  of  former  times.  When 
the  hideous  Gothic  figures  arofe  in  the  back-ground, 
the  eye  turned  with  complacency  to  look,  if  not 
to  reii  upon,  the  more  delicately  flagitious  pro- 
ceedings of  a  palace,  pr  the  exercife  of  oppreffion 
by  fome  fort,  of  meafure  and  rule.  Liberty 
itfelf  was  held  out  as,  at  beft,  a  rude,  uncouth,  dif- 
guftfij  fort  of  thing ;  the  enemy  of  refinement, 
and  talte,  and  pleafure.    But  more  was  donei  than 
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this  ftfll,  WHeA  all  the  foftiief  ages  tif  4urbpe  Were 
Ifefcribed  t6  have  been  one  uniform  fiicceJilo'A  of 
t>arbantjr»  of  mutual  oppfeMons,  and  fl&ugliter. 
l%e  firft  iind  of  ietytefehtatloik  #aS  deigned  for 
the  ifadft  inOrttSted,  wh'd  khew  IMt  liberty  hsii 
beeii  k't  le^Sf!  (SMmed  at  times  by  their  fdrefatheh, 
find  that  {he  clfim  w&s  tranfmitted  to  £heu:  chil- 
dren, Ai  to  the  buBt  of  people,  fefeifig  ndfliing 
but  ^odifiy  a£(d  tShifid  ibrms  in  the  oblcuitty  of 
old  times,  they  congratulated  themfelygs  upon  tBi 
light  ivhfch  had  chafed  thfele  fpeOres  kiimy.  llieir 
present  litiiStioit,  compared  with  the  horrors  of 
ibid,  could  itot  b^  too  dearly  bought  Thfif^  fat 
dowh  cdfitdfited  under  tyranny  idelf,  wlncb»  from 
the  hlfCc^  of  th^  ages  that  weiit  befbri,  sppeaffcd 
ibinethihg  inork  civilized  sSid  Smiuoi. 

In  this  way,  arlntrary  power  had  i|ot  a  furer 
jirop  tiinh  iii  t)&k  opiriions  ib  dagerly  inculcated, 
and  ib  gc^neraUy  fesceived,  of  the  di^adiuD^  ¥ar- 
bafbus  cdnditioh  of  old  £utr6p£«  As  it  &iiTie 
grkdiiafiy  td  t>e  knowili,  that  Europe  ha^  at  no 
tiftie  heih  to  barliarous;  th^  were  obliged  to 
w6rk  tti'eif  ehgiii«  iii  ^hdlhSt  ^rc^Hon ;  iM  to  ac 
cdfn^Iiih  tf  other  nf(^&s  tiie  fame  piirpofifs. 

W!ifeh  it  appeared  by  tBfe  a<Sc6uh«  of  Aidfe  ad- 
fetiturotis  ifteli,  wiid  bad  the  domagfc  td  Iddi  ^acE 
inid  th%  old  titnes,  to  ilI$uio  wfib  "imh  die  Ailn- 
Vitatiti,  Wli^t  intms,  ^iSumSrs,  ibigt^BS^ 
meht,  of  antieiit  llurdp'e  ;«^^^  fei&ark^  hdKSSipi 
fcr^tne  ;^yffb^ii  it  thus  appef^,  that  tK  fila  ot 


HiaUtt^i  iim  giaati;  stnd  prbdig^sj  ihvemed  or 
beliefc4,  Sen:  the  porpofis,  or  with  the  effed,  of 
repuMve  obfemtj,^  ivsre  the  fitbkf  df  childiflineft 
or  Mbhood;  when  the  gftties  Hif  the  t^axfit  of  feudal 
fciepce,  tuilocked  add  anboked,  gave  a  fuU  Tiew 
cf  itaaatiiiue  intemai  magitificeiice — Te&tm  m^nf- 
twuii^sfens,  ccnfttmjkblime  v$ki^is ;l^when  kiag^y 
fpiendoQt,  militarj  faoiiour,  rehgioiii  grandeur,  and 
popular  power,  were  ail  dtfpkjed  witfaon  its  waUs^ 
inlaid  tntk  tbckr  emblematic  decoratioitt: 

^>  Hie  fceytcA  diiki/fire^  et  pHmos  ^itoVttttfmfcU 
**  Reglbos  omea  end :  h6c  Hlis  taria  templuniy 
**  Hse/acrij  fedes  ii^fr/i> :  Mc,  driete  caefo, 
''  Brrpetms  fbliti^/r^r^xcoiifider^  ihenfis. 
.    ^  tj^  etianl  veteram  effigies  tx  diiinh  atomiB 
'^  VefHbdo  a^jtbaift :  ^iqoe  «b  oHgine  reges, 
^*  MaitiA  qoi  <ib  frntriath  fogimdo  Vslnera  ptfli  :««.^ 

V(^ed  an  tfaefe  hiddcin  glories^  of  the  former 
tiines  opened  to  the  view  of  the  in^uker,  almoA 
M  ibem  as  he  had  placed  hie  foot  upon  the  fliore  ; 
when,  as  he  adya«icedr  and,  while  the  geniw  of 
hiftoiy  oc^g&kied  the  reeords,  and  herokal/s/^i,  of 
Euiopei^  he  contemplated,  in  iiili  briber,  and 
ftitt  more  btigbtenin^  profpe6l^  thofe  mapmni- 
nx)BS  tisM^  before  **  Una  fiur  ^an  drop  her  prmce* 
^  fy  mkn^'  in  which  independence  of  mind  claim* 
ed  politii^ai  freedom,  and  political  freedom  fofter- 
td  independence  of  mind  ^  in  which  noble  feel]iq;8 
iwrd  the  parents  of  noble  aAions^  where  grave 
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anf  fober  trutli  liad  confecrated  heroifin,  doeu^ 
mented  and  authenticated  in  every  part,  in  co- 
lours as  vivid,  and  ftrong,  and  fplendid,  as  if  ihc 
'bad  inatched  the  pencil  of  fancf ,  to  call  up  fiftion^ 
into  the  reality  of  life ;  when,  in  thefe  times,  he 
beheld  (unleis  at  intervals  never  long,  and  in  cir« 
cumftances  never  univerfal)  that  oppreifions  were 
only  the  forerunners  of  vengeance,  and  that  ven- 
geance wa3  always  accompanied  with  reftraining 
juftice;  that  private  virtues  grew  and  flouriihed  in 
the  foil  of  pubUc  Uberty ;  that  government  owed 
its  ftrength  to  the  affections  o£  its  fubjefts,  and 
employed  its  ftrength^for  their  happinefs ;  that  all 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  obedience 
were  praAically  eftabliflied  andfufficiently  known; 
that  the  boafted  fcience  of  later  times,  neither  in 
poKtics  nor  in  morals,  nor  in  the  whole  of  the  phi- 
'lolbphy  of  human  life,  furpafled  the  rude  fimp- 
licity  of  feudal  manners,  and  that  if  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in^  the  later  times,  there 
has  been  in  the  later  times  degeneracy  alfo;  when, 
taking  in  the  whole  profped  under  his  eyes,  thefe 
were  the  immediate  fenfations  of  the  inquirer,  the 
fruit  of  his  obfervations,  and  what  he  was  to  com- 
municate (and  what  was  communicated)  to  thofe 
who  wei^  formerly  ignorant,  and  now  wiihed  to 
learn  what  had  been  the  hiftory  of  ^e  ages  that 
went  before  them ;  and  when,  the  darknefs  being 
now  difpelled,  which  had  fo  long  fat  upon  it;  this 
ground  of  antiquity  began  to  be  more  conimonly 
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izplored,  .and  to  he  marked  by  diany  an  inquiiu 
ing  £x>tftep ;  it  then  became  neceflary  (and  the 
woik  was  eagerly  fet  abdut)  to  mamtain,  not 
{o  mtiich  the  barfaaiity^  as  the  flayety^  of  the  old 
feudal  ages. 

It  was  not  altogether,  or  by  any  means  an  eaiy 
labour,  this ;  but  there  were  men  found  to  under^ 
tdke^  and  fome  of  abilities  fiiffieient  partly  to  per- 
form it; 

The  nuiin  difBculty  wiats  to  recoiicile  the  barba- 
rous  lawleflhefs  of  the  times^  with  the  legal  ilavery 
of  the  times.  This  was  a  conjunction  wholly  un^ 
known  and  unrecorded :  And  the  peopk  employ- 
ed  in  this  bufihe&,  eould  not  eren  concfeive,  in 
imagination  that  ftate  of  things,  whieh  has  been 
in  our  days  realized  in  France. 

Accordingly  it  was  foimd  neceflary,  td  white-* 
waih  the  diimal  walls  of  thofe  horrid  caftles,  from 
which  the  feudal  tyrants  d^ended  upon  their 
prey.  The  power  of  the  feudal  ehiefs^  the  extent 
of  their  inde|)endent  dotninions,  their  numbers^ 
aiid  their  great  importance  as  a  component  part 
of  the  government^  were  all  lefiened.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  this  againft  the  throne.  Yet 
fufficient  power  was  ftill  left  to  opiprefs  the  peo-* 
pie;  though  it  wai  taken  away  as  to  refilling  the 
King«  Upon  ^e  fyftems,  which  left  to  the  feu-* 
dal  chiefs  their  power,  that  poster  was  made  to 
exift  by  a  fort  of  felf-otigination,  equally  ftrong 
ag^ft  the  people,  as  againil  the  King ;  and  this 
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not  in  particular  tiaoca  or  cafes,  but  always  and 
umver&lly.  And,  by  one  fort  of  exjdanation  or 
knothj^r^  whik  it  was  absolutely  oeceflary  for  then^ 
to  allow  that  thcf  people  had  arms  in  their  hands, 
they  yet  contrived  to  fhew,  that  the  people.  In 
fbme  ftrange  fort  of  way^  made  ufii  c^  thefe  arms 
to  eoflare  themfelves. 

But  what  was  to  be  faid  to  the  ftare  of  the  people 
in  the  legiflation?  it  was  fimply  denied*  They  did 
not  come  to  hav^  any  ihare,  till  very  late  times, 
and  till  much  later  times,  their  ihaie  was  peimif- 
£rt  and  infig^ficant.  Here  the  evils  of  unfettled 
gO^pvmment  and  nidie  times  were  again  brought 
forword.^  Could  the  people  1m  free  wl^n  fiich 
thmgs  were  done  ? — as  if  ev«ry  inftance  of  oppref- 
fion  or  mifgovemment  was  an  argument  of  confti- 
tational tyraxmy^  Alas!  then,  we  are  not  free 
ftiU.  As  to  tbe  documesits  of  antKiutty,  thefe 
they  avoided  with  as  much  caiie  as  they  could ; 
ttftd  with  great  eameftn^  advified  others  to  avoid 
them.  And  what  was  their  ufe,  wl»ii  the  hiilo^ 
rical  fkA  proved  that  the  King's  power  was  ab£d- 
lute  ?..-4ilways  (b  in  right,  by  the  pubtie  law ;  and 
atlaftibiii&dllkewiie.  Little,  indeed,  <Ud  thefe 
men  and  their  employers  know,  that  they  were 
thus  deftf oying  tbe  authority  of  Kings ;  that  the 
axe  was  thus  laid  to  the  root  of  all  regal  domi- 
nion ;  that,  to  &y  the  power  of  Kings  had  been 
hitherto  abfohite,  iaftead  of  affording  a  daim  of 
coiidnuafice,  gave  the  right  and  th«  defire,  and 
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created  the  meaqs,  to  4b  that  power  wholly  n* 
way. 

The  advocates  of  freedom  knew  nothing  of  tbt 
JFrench  rights  of  men ;  nor  could  they  be  drives) 
to  any  thing  refembling  t^em,  even  by  this  coa» 
du^t  of  their  adverfaries,  They  maintained  ftout^ 
ly  and  perfeveriqgly  the  old  liberty;  and  tho 
proofs  of  it  were  accumulated  every  day.  It  wai 
upon  fuch  grounds  (and  upon  them  alone,  in 
my  opinion  greatly  too  much  fo),  that  Lord  So-» 
mers,  in  bis  writings,  ^eatly  more  even  than  in 
his  fpeeches,  piaintained  the  caufe,  andjoftified 
the  meafures,  of  our  glorious  Revolution.  How- 
ever, the  pld  bufinefs  was  ftiU  carried  on  in  the 
old  ihop,  It  languiihed  daily.  At  laft  another 
fet  of  men  arofe ;  and  the  trade  began  to  fiourilh 
under  another  firm,  Thefe  men  laughed  at  all 
genealogies  and  pedigrees  of  freedom*  Was  not 
the  freedom  of  yefterday,  juft  as  good  as  the  free- 
dom of  a  thouiand  years  ?  Was  it  not  better  ) 
Nay,  was  it  not  certain,  that  the  freedom  former* 
ly  called  freedom,  was  no  fort  of  freedom  at  all  ? 
Away  with  it !  And  no  fooner  had  thefe  demor 
cratifts  (for  tbey  were  the  new  dealers  in  this  bufi- 
nefi)  opened  fhop,  than  the  cry  of  Refoimation^ 
which  refounded  over  Europe,  bawled  by  their 
hawkers  through  every  ftreet,  and  ftuck  up  in  their 
advertifing  biUs,  in  every  place  of  public  con* 
courfe,  was  founded  on  and  juftified,  authpnticat<» 
ed  and  confirmed,  by  the  fame  means  and  reafons, 
R  3  which 
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which  had  formerly  been  employed  to  juftify  thtr 
tyranny  of  Kings,  and  enforced  in  the  felf-fame 
ftrains,  which  had  fo  long  formed  the  pious  pfal- 
mody  of  courtly  devotion.  Now  more  than  ever, 
and  with  an  ener^  never  displayed  before,  the 
flavery  of  old  Europe  is  held  forth  to  contempt 
and  indignation.  Now  more  than  ever,  the  ab- 
folute  power  of  European  Kings  is  difplayed  and 
magnified.  The  new  democratifts  have  found  their 
beft  allies  in  the  old  fycophants  of  tyranny.  Nor 
was  it  unnatural  that  thi$  ihould  be  fo.  I  leave 
them  to  each  other ;  and  go  on  with  my  fubjcdt. 

While  the  government  of  France  thus  began  to 
be  conducted  again  according  to  its  old  conftitu- 
tion,  the  afletnblies  of  the  nation  again  met  in  de- 
liberation on  national  affairs. 

I  got  4  book,  publifhed  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  French  rebellion,  which,  from  its  title,  Ihould 
contain  fomething,  but  does  not  contain  much. 
Its  title  is,  Cbrondogie  raiformei  des  Etats^Generaux^ 
It  contains,  however,  a  lift  of  tholb  afiemblies,  from 
the  laft  States  General,  in  the  year  1614,  up  to 
the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet.  Among  others,  it  men- 
tions one  held  at  Paris,  by  Louis  le  Jeune,  in  the 
year  1 145.  Many  others  are  mentioned,  imder 
the  fucceeding  princes ;  Philippe  Augufte,  Louis 
VIII.  Louis  IX.  and  down  to  Philippe-le-Bel.  It 
is  at  his  times,  that  this  matter  becomes  any  way 
^nterefting  or  important. 

The  French  Kings,  as  the  anarchy  of  the  very 
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9aA  times  ceafed,  began  themfelves,  and  as  of 
their  own  authority  (although  without  making 
«ny  claun  in  their  own  names,  or  feeking  to  tranf- 
mit  any  to  their  pofterity)  to  make,  as  the  occa- 
fions  required,  certain  general  regulations,  which, 
being  produdive  of  utility,  were  obeyed  as  laws. 
Something  of  this  fort  was  done  (and  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  firft)  by  Loub  the  Eighth.  St» 
Louis,  to  whom  France  owed  fo  much,  carried 
this  matter,  with  the  beft  intentions,  and  aided  by 
the  reverence  of  -his  perfonal  chanuSter  and  the 
love  of  his  fubjeds,  to  a  degree  ftill  greater.  At 
kft,  without  any  formal  acknowledgment,  or  even 
any  formid  4em»nd,  the  King  was  allowed  to  be- 
come the  legiflator,  in  many  inftances,  of  the  na- 
tion. 

This  power  of  the  King,  however,  (I  (peak  at 
prefent  in  the  perfon  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably)  would 
not  have  been  fecure,  in  the  hands  of  the  after 
princes,  had  they  not  appeared  to  hold  it  of  the 
people.  Fhilippe-le-Bel,  an  able  and  judicious 
prince,  by  his  example,  gave  a  lafting  eftabliih« 
ment  to  the  States  General.  They  were  ailembled 
in  the  year  1302;  and  it  is  diiputed  by  nobody* 
ijiat  the  Tiers  Etat  made  a  part  of  them;  and  con« 
tinned  to  do  fo  ever  afterwards.  The  only  difpute 
is,  whether  this  was  the  firft  time.  Even  the  Ab* 
be  de  Mably  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  firft 
time ;  that  is,  the  firft  time  under  the  third  race, 
«ifter  the  JLofs  of  thefe  aflemblies  by  the  anarchy  of 
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fwlT^nt^g^  to  %^  cfitifiai  of  Ir^Qm  Ivm  oImmp^  hy 
t|i)f ir ipoi^vopatior^t  N^  mi \  mu^UmA  to  oMtrpvWi 
the  AblM^  de  ]Vf»Uy 's  tbeoiy.  It  19  qiw^  ttia^  tbi 

pi:eticai  Ubedgr  I  da  not  filcf  mil).  Th«  »i^m}  li- 
bfrty.aivJoy^4  d^iifvde^  nxuch  W  omim^HiGet 
juod  fitu^on.  Tb^  EnglUb  uiv^&im  of  Fiwi^ 
began  «t  thvi  time ;  and  tbf j  $oulil  not  ««ittvilMtt^ 
either  tQ  t^  good  pubUfc  goveqaioent,  w  ti»  the  ^li-i 
vate&UcxtyoftlieFrefichpeopk.  ^uj$tlfltlieli^- 
tj  enjoyed  be  ytlsax  it  might,  the  peopk  were  aa  ef- 
fential  comfKment  p«it  of  th^  foTefiei(paQr.  I  flmU 
yield  to  thc^  Abbe  de  Mably,  that  Phil^-le-fiel 
was  a  yery  diffeFent  prii^ce  from  Charlema^M; 
that  tl|8  States  tjreoeral  he  hdd  were  unlike  the 
Champs  de  Mai  of  hia  renowned  and  glorious  pre^ 
deceffiv)  diat  the  Frenphmea  of  tb^  times  knew 
nothiiig  of  Charlemagne  or  of  his  a&mblies ;  pear- 
haps  were  as  igfiorant  as  the  French  of  the  pee* 
feat  day  \  but  with  al|  this,  Flulippe-le-Bd  had 
in  his  reign  the  a^mbled  ftates,  of  the  noUes,  tfas 
cleq;y,  and  the  commons ;  m/^  every  ntooarcfa 
after  hin^  down  to  ^  reign  &tal  to  Frapoe ;  the 
rdpi  of  X^ouis  the  Fourteenth. 

The  famous  Chancellor  De  1-  Hopital^  ipeaks 
thus  in  the  Aflembly  of  the  States,  hdd  at  Or- 
leans :  ^*  We  miifl  not  hflen  to  thofe,  who  pet- 
'^  tend  that  it  ,is  i)ot  becoming  the  dignity  of  a 
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»  KMStdc«nt<%ethfr  bit  Statoi; 'for  what  morft 
^  worthy  of  a  King,  than  to  rwder  jnftice  to  hi| 
*'  peofte ;  and  whoa  caa  lie  do  it  more  eafllj, 
"*  tfaaa  wban  he  gives  to  evaij  indiTidul  the  pri- 
^  Tikge  of  laytfig  ki%cocDplaiiila  with  the  utflK>ft 
^^  fiecdom  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  publiclj,  and 
^'  in  a  pfaKx  where  impofture  and  artifice  can  have 
''  ao  accefs?*'  Tlus  language  ivill  not  f^fe  fo 
modi  now,  at  it  did  once.  Not  long  ago  in  France 
%  man  would  haTe  been  idolived  by  the  people  for 
thefe  words.  At  the  fiune  time  I  moft  itadilj 
jgniit,  tl^y  are  not  words  fuffidcntlj  expieffire  of 
liberty.  They  hold  out  the  affirnibUes  of  the  na^ 
tion  as  a  tibing  proceeding  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Kiag.  This  was  not  their  old  efttmirtion.  Yet  it 
was  not  worfe  in  France  than  it  was  in  England, 
before,  at,  and  after,  the  fame  times.  Such  lani- 
guage  was  toe  much  known  in  the  times  of  the 
laft  Henry,  of  Elizabeth,  and  James.  But  it  was 
not  the  law,  neither  in  England  nor  in  Franca. 
In  France  (to  be  fnie)  things  were  haftening  on. 
They  ficqiped  with  us  in  good  time;  though  imi 
i^kfaoat  bad  eaeample*  ' 

I  hafve  orerihot  chronology,  however,  a  fitde.; 
and  I  return. 

Nan  ego  crtnSba  mtis  ampieSH  wrfibus  opto.  I 
cannot  wrke  the  hiftory  of  France,  I  come  down 
to  die  laign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

"  Car  bientot  apres  cela/*  (fays  the  Marquis  dT 
A^enfoA  $  that  is,  after  the  conftitatioiD  of  the 

States. 


States-General  in  the  manner  they  exifted  in  the 
later  times),  *^  il  n'y  eut  plus  d'  etats  generaux  da 
^*  Royaume,  fans  le  tiers  etat,  et  par  la  fuite,  les 
**  Deputes  etant  tres  aombreux,  ik  eurent  autant 
^  et  plus  de  pouvoir  que  ceux  du  clerge  et  de  la 
**  noblefle ;  ces  deux  ordres  ayant  admis  le  troifi- 
**  erne  k  avoir  voix  deliberative  x:omme  eux." 

**  Ceil  v^ritabloroent  k  eette  tolerance,  que 
^  commenfa  f  epoque  de  la  grande  chute  de  la 
**  noblefle  etdu  powroir  F&dal  en  France  ;  V  ac* 
^*  croiiIement.de  r  autoritede  nos  Rpis  a  fiut  le 
*^  refte :  ce  qui  nous  psouve,  quoiqu'on  en  xlifa^ 
'*  que  la  D^mocratie  eft  autant  amie  de  la  Monax« 
^*  chie  que  V  Aiiftocratie  en  ^  enn.emie/' 

After  France  was  recovered  from  the  Eng^iih^ 
Charles^  the  Seventh  could  do  in  his  kingdom  what 
he  pleafed.  If  the  royal  authority  m^B  growing 
igreat  before,  it  reached  its  fummit  now.  Charley 
liad  all  the  power  of  a  conqueror,  joined  to  all  the 
attachment  given  to  a  lawful  prince*  It  was  eaiy 
for  Louis  the  Eleventh^  after  him,  with  talents, 
and  policy,  and  power,  to  accompliih  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  an  arifiocracy,  which  came  too  near  the 
Ihrone.  The  grand  fiefs  fell  one  by  one  before 
him. 

The  fucceeding  Feigns  were  reigns  of  foreign 
war ;  efpecially  the  Wars  of  Italy,  that  grave  of 
Frenchmen.  In  this  period,  theae.were  fuch 
princes  as  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  Francis  the 
Firft.  The  nation  which  they  governed  could  not 

be 
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be  unhappy.  Yet  France  was  gradually  ceafing 
to  be  free. 

At  laft  came  the  dreadful  league ;  and  its  hor-i. 
rid  times  ;  its  maflacres  and  deftru<9:ion ;  its  hero- 
ifin  alio,  and  valorous  renown;  for  France  in  thofe 
days  ftiU  produced  men ;  men,  even  in  the  com- 
moner  ranks  of  life,  followers  as  well  as  leaders. 
Yet  during  thefe  times  there  were  aflemblies  of 
the  ftates.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Chrwuologk 
RaififmScj  of  which  I  fpoke  formerly. 

By  the  bye,  mentioning  this  pamphlet  again, 
there  is  in  it  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
States-General,  held  at  Tours,  in  the  minority  of 
Charles  the  Eighth,  in  the  yeaj  1484,  together 
with  lifts  of  the  members  who  compofed  the  three 
chambers.  Among  other  enadlments  of  thefe  ce^ 
lebrated  ftates  was  the  following: — 

*•  Que  toutes  les  tailles  et  autres  equipoUane 
^  aux  tailks  extraordinaires,  qui  par  ci-devant  out 
"  eu  cours,  foient  du  tout  tolliees  et  abolies,  et 
"  que  deformats,  en  enfuivant  la  nOtureUe  francbije 
^  de  France^  et  la  doSirine  de  St.  Louisy  qui  com* 
^'  manda  et  baiUa  par  dodrine  k  fon  fils,  de  ne 
'*  prendre  ne  lever  taille  fur  ion  peuple,  fans 
"  grand  befoin  et  neceffit^ ;  ne  foient  impofe^  ni 
^'  exigees  lefdites  tailles,  ni  aydes  equipollans  k 
**  tailles,  fans  premierement  aflembler  lefdits  trois 
•'  Etffts,  et  declarer  les  caufes  et  n^ceflit^  du  Roi 
*J  et  du  Royaume,  pour  ce  fairc,  et  que  les  gens 
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^  des  dits  Etats  le  confenteat,  en  gardant  ks  prU 
**  vileges  de  chacun  pays/' 

A  record  this  of  the  freedom  of  thofe  times  to 
which  it  belongs }  and  of  older  times  likewife ; 
very  commonly  reprefented  as  the  ages  of  what 
has  been  called  feudal  flavery. 

The  murders  in  the  time  of  the  league  (though 
merciful  and  few  compared  to  omr  days)  exhibit 
a  (hocking  piftnre  of  the  French  populace.  The 
hideous  mailacre  of  St  Bartholomew  I  do  not  meor 
tion.  3ttt  there  were  indlTidual  aflaffinations; 
jiot  wholly  diilimilar  to  what  has  been  done,  and 
is  doing  in  France. 

One  mercilefs  execution  has  been  recorded  by 
the  pen  of  Gravina,  h  exceedingly  like  to  tHofe 
of  the  prefent  time,  that  I  cannot  abftain  from 
placing  it  here.  It  is  of  that  great  ornament  q£  the 
Civil  Law,  Briflbnius ;  wbofe  works  and  fame  are 
U>  high,  and  fo  much  valued,  in  its  ichools.  Af- 
ter the  enjoyment  of  feveral  other  dignities,  an4 
places  of  importance  and  truft,  he  was  appcunted 
Frefident  of  the  Parliament  of  Fans.  What  re- 
mains  muil  be  told  in  the  language  of  Gravina. 

'*  Mirum  autem  fuit  in  hoc  viro,  ut  neque  em- 
**  ditae  jurifpnidentise  Audio  a  forenii  labore  ;  ne- 
^  que  hoc  ab  illo  diftraheretur.  In  forenfibus  enim 
**  vacationibus,  ad  feveriora  ftudia  juris  antiqui, 
**  tanquam  ad  laborum  levamen  confugiebat} 
*^  quodque  aliis  curarum  fumma  fui^et,  id  erat 
•*  homini  laboriofiifimo  diverticulum.  Utinam  ve- 

**  ro 
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^  to  fola  literaram  gloria  contcntiis  fuiflet,  nee  fe 
''  ambitione  in  popularem  flammam  calamitofis  il^ 
*•  lisGalliacteniporibusGofijeciflet!  Pari/hiis  enim 
•*  tumukuaniibHs  adverfus  rcgein,  €um  ipfe,  colle- 
•*  garum  exeraplo,  abfceflu  fuo,  vim  declinare  po- 
*"  tuiflet ;  popular!  tamen  auree  confifus,  manere 
^  decrevtt  in  urbe :  fperabat  enim  feditionem  illam 

•  praefentia,  et  audoritate  fua,  reprcfllim  iri.  A 
"  qua  iententia  nullis  amicorum  adtnonitionibus 
^  deduci  potuit.  Qnamobrem  lapTus  in  nianu» 
**  inimicoruni,  inque  tetcrrimum  carcerem  con- 

*  jeftes,  vkae  miferabikm  naAm  eft  exttum :  tra* 
**  ditirfque  camifici,  extremas  contumdias,  ab  in. 
*"  folentiffimia  et  effinatis  hoftlbus,  toleravit«  Car- 
**  nifex  yero  initro  ad  tantum  facinus  exhorrefce- 
'*  bat,  ckriffimique  PrarfuBs  dignitatem  adeo  revc- 
*^  rebatur,  ut  membris  expavefceret,  bracfaiaque 
**  tIKus,  dum  necem  tentarent,  infolito  torporc 
••  corriperentur.  Tandem,  urgentibus  inimicis, 
•*  Tidhique  metu  reverentia,  vi  fubatfhis  camifex 
**  cclebcrriroo  viro,  de  htfelki  trabe  fujpenjb^  gulam 
"  laqueo  fregit,*' 

Another  ftriking  likenefs  of  fbofe  times  to  thef<k 
The  hangman  of  Paris  feems  then,  as  now,  to  have 
been  the  onlj  man  among  them,  who  had  any  re- 
mains of  human  feeling. 

The  Ptefident  de  Thou  (whofe  Latinity  does 
4iot  equal  that  of  Gravina)  gives  a  very  ftriking 
reprefentation  of  the  dangers  that  furrounded  a 
man,  who  had  abftained  from  bufinefs  and  affairs 

during 
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^ring  his  whole  life,  but  whofe  adminHbi^  Ipam^ 
ing  ahd  virtues  rendered  his  reclufenfels  no  protec- 
tion againit  fwom  aflaffins,  to  whom  fucli  quali- 
ties  were  the  fignal  and  incentiyes  of  nranien  The 
great  Cujacios  died  (as  the  Prefident  de  Thou  iays  j 
of  a  broken  heart ;  while  he  faw  his  fteps  tracked 
by  murderer^^  **  Vemm,  civilium  belicmm  foeda 
*^  fuborta  tempeftate,  cum  vir,  ut  profeffione,  fie 
**  moribus,  juris  et  aequi  obfervantiffimua,  omnia 
*'  jura  per  fadttones  perverti^  ingenuam  liberta- 
^'  tern,  in  qua  adoleverat,  corrumpi,  candorem  per 
*'  fucos,  et  deteftandas  in  religione  iknulatione^, 
*^  amitti,  feque  non  jam  rauris,  fed  parietibus  in^ 
*'  cludi,  neque  tantum  a  fceleratis  obfenraii,  ^<i 
^  ad  cadem  qculis  dejignari^  videret,  expetitam 
^  longiorem  vitam,  11  publico  prodefie  potuiflet^ 
^'  meHoris  defiderio  generofe  abrupit,  et  moerore 
^'  confe£lu3,  optime  meritam  de  i>epublica  animam 
^*  Deo,  a  quo  acceperat,  pie  reddidit." 

Thefe  were  dreadful  times.  But  they  have  been 
exceeded, 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  at  laft  pfoced  fecurely  on 
the  throne  of  France*  The  nation  refted  frmn  its 
troubles ;  and  was  happy.  What  calamities  might 
Europe  have  efcaped,  had  there  been  a  Henry  of 
Navarre  in  our  days  I 

An  author  who  was  young  while  Henry  reign- 
ed, has  defcribed  the  fenfations  his  govemmeoc 
^ad  imprefled,  in  the  following  manner  :-^ 


i  ^t  y 

^IfJ  iSSc  qui  me  reftc  de  ces  temps-la  me  donUff 

*•  de  la  joie.  Je  revoie  en  efprit  la  beaute  des  cam«^ 

**  pagnes.    Des-lors  il  me  fanble  qu'elles  ^toieirt; 

"*  plus  fertiles  qu'elles  n'ont  6te  depuis ;  que  lea 

'•  praines  etoieat  plu&  verdoyantes  qu'elles  ne  font 

''  k  pr^nt;  que  nos  arbres  avoient  plusde  fruits*. 

^'  II  n'7  avoit  rien  de  ii  doux  que  d'  entendre  le 

^  ramage  des.  oifeauz^  le  mugifiement  des  boeufs^ 

"*  et  leachanfons  des  bergers.    Le  betail  etoit  me^ 

**  ne  furement  aux  champs,  et  les  laboureurs  ver- 

^  foient  les  guerets,  pour  y  jetter  du  bled^  que  les 

''  lercurs  de  tallies  et  les  gens  de  guerre  n'  avoient 

'^  pomt  ravages.  Us  ayoient  leuis  meubles  et  leurs 

^  pnmfionsneceflaires;  ils  couchoient  dans  leur 

^  lit.    On  voyoit  paitout  un  propret^  bienfi^te.. 

"*  L'^ignement  du  grand  moade  n'abattoit  point 

*"  le  eoeuTt  ^  ne  readoit  point  la  noblefle  plus 

**  groffiere.    On  entendoit  des  cooc^ts  de  mu« 

'?  fettes,  de  flute,  de  haut-bois ;  la  danfe  ruftique 

^  duroit  jufqu'au  foir:  on  ne  fe  pkignoit  point 

''  comme  aujourd'hui  des  impofitions  n^ceflairea 

^  et  ezceffiyes ;  chacun  pajioit  &.  taxe  avec  isL 

**  gaiet^.    Telle  etoit  la  fin  du  regne  du  bon  Roi 

*^  Hknm  IV.  qui  fut  aul£  la  fin  de  beaucoup  des 

""  biens,  et  le  commencement  d'une  infinite  de 

"*  maux,  quand  une  furie  enragee  ota  la  vie  aa 

*  prince/' 

There  are  allowances  to  be  made  for  the  pic- 
tures of  childhood;  for  what  is>  remembered  of 
thofe  fortunate  years,  that  are  fled  never  to  re- 
el tura 
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ttffri.    N6  ddaM,  the  fields  ^mar  a  fofter  ^redn  tof 
t^e  eyts  of  infancy,  md  the  vmk  above  us  Caaiki 
in  a  Cerener  blue;    Who  can  forget  theft  dajfs  of 
opening  life,  gay,  aiid  cbeetful,  and  iiiiiocem?  or 
who  remember  them  but  as  a  deligfatftil  dceam, 
filled  with  lotdj  fcenes  and  proTpeds !    Mao  has 
fo  recotkifl  the  order  he  occii|>ies  by  the  ordinaa- 
ees  of  God,  and  his  ftation  in  the  %ummik,  hefiire 
he  can  ce^e  to  rtgrtt^  that  thefe  da^  have  fnfied 
orer  bim,  ar^  for  erer  gohej  and  that  nothing 
Kke  them  is  in  &oPi,  in  any  afber  time»  ^  ail  the 
Itttme  treaiwen  of  our  mortality  t  That  tii^fiury 
n^und  of  yonng  fitney  is  never  i^ain  tti  toods  his 
eye-lids,  thM  he  may  be  vifited,  in  the  ifmooeBBce 
of  repofe,  vn&t  vifions  of  gay  felkity,  asrd  urake 
.  agaia  to  ^heerfbincife  and  peace.    Tfete  heavenly 
fotms  ^  thofe  early  years  cannot  be  rttraced  in 
oar  memoiy,  ^wkhout  ra^g  grc^t  emotioM.'    I 
iril&igly  allow  that  fomeching  msA  be  g^ven  td 
thepidures  wedrawofthem;  the  c^ovrmg  may 
be  too  high  fer  the  reality^  though  it  omaot  come 
up  neatiy  to  ovx  own  ftelmgs  of  the  delbious  feii-> 
osties  of  thefe  prkne  of  days.    Aks !  how  fiieble 
ii  feincy  afterwards;  bvoken  in  her  wings,  and 
dallied  down  to  the  earth,  fefire>fnently4  or,  with 
an  iU  rqgukted  and  unequal  fovee,  only  tfiudsng 
to  man  the  double  leflbn  of  the  weakneis  and  ihe 
ftrength  of  Ins  reafon ! 

I,  therefore,  allow  to  the  Abb^  ^  MasoBeS 
fome  fpiendid  and  gayer  tiat%  d«dllio||^  ift  10 
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imji4f  and  thrown  with  fond  enthuflafin  from  the 

memorj  of  early  years,  upoft  the  pidure  of  the 

reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.    It  was  natural.    Yet 

what  a  reign  muft  it  have  been,  to  fumifti  this  de^ 

fciiptiont  and  after  fuch  dreadful  times !    What  a 

leigo^  to  make  the  happiness  of  childhood,  and 

the  brilliant  and  laughing  proi|>eds  of  opening 

years,  be  afcribed,   by  natural  &eUngs»  to  the 

public  goyemment !    What  a  beauti&U  record  of 

t^  times  and  of  the  foul  of  Henry  the  Foinith ; 

of  the  prince,  who  cxpreiT^d.  it  as  his  fifft  wifti,  to 

iee  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every  peafa^t  in  his  kii^g^ 

dom  J  a  fentimejiit  of  homely  benevolence  (as  Mr> 

Burke  has  tru|y  faid)  far  furpaf&ng  all  the  fplen* 

did  fayji^gs  tha»t  af e  recorded  of  King^  I     Under 

Henry,  an  aifembly  of  the  itates  was  held  at  Faris^ 

(in  the  year  1593)  ^^'^^  the  refolution  was  pro- 

poied  and  earned  by  the  Tiers  etat,  that  the  Fojiq 

kad  no  ^laim  of  authority  over  the  temporal  fove^ 

rcignty  of  the  realm. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thuteenth,  the  laft 
ifEembly  of  the  flates  was  held,  (in  the  year  1^14) 
that  took  place  in  France,  till  the  convocation  of 
the  fatal  aifembly,  which  met  in  May  1789^  A 
glance  muft  carry  me  (were  I  to  dwell  on  it,  I 
ihould  write  a  hiftory)  from  the  one  period  to  thf 
othen  Oh !  for  the  pen  of  Montefquieu !  I  cpuld 
then  de&end,  like  Uriel,  on  a  fun-beam. 

The  jreign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  the  reign 
of  £ivouates ;  and  the  chara£teriilic  of  their  pc^V 
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cy  (without  this  their  policy  would  have  had  nc* 
marked  charader)  was  oppofition,  in  every  thing, 
to  the  Maxims  arid  iheafures  of  thjc  former  reign. 
At  lead,  this  was  the  cafe  in  thfe  beginning.  The 
prbceedings  afterwards  were  in  equal  contradict 
tion  to  the  principles  of  the  government  under 
.  Henry  th^  Fourth,  but  they  were  lUeafures  very 
decided  and  bold. 

This  King  was  born  in  thfe  year  1661,  on  the 
iyth  of  September,  and  was  crowned  on  the  14th 
of  May  1610;  before  he  was  teil  years  of  age. 
The  States  held  in  his  reign,  met  when  he  was 
hot  fourteen.  The  paflions  of  his  tnother,  and 
the  heats  of  the  times ;  thie  divifions  of  the  great, 
fcourt  intrigues,  and  the  fierce  contentions  of  re- 
ligion, agitated  his  whole  reigri; 

When  Rohan  and  Soubife  were  iat  the  head  o^ 
the  Hii^ufenots,  in  the  year  1621,  the  civil  wars 
feemed  as  if  about  to  be  renewed  in  all  their  old 
deftrudion*  My  partialities  afe  all  with  that  de- 
fcription  of  men.  1  am  a  Prefbyterian  bom  and 
bred,  (educated  iii  its  ftriftcft  do6brines,  and  I  am 
not  forry  for  it)  and  I  venerate  the  ndme.  JBut  I 
imagine  there  can  be  no  doubt  6f  the  recorded 
faft,  (the  Puritans  in  England  accomplished  their 
purpofes)  that  the  Huguetiots  had  formed  the  dc- 
/fign  of  turning  France  into  a  republic.  They 
had  even  divided  it  (in  their  plan)  into  eijbt 
circles  ;  the  feparate  governments  of  which  wcr^ 
to  be  conmiittcd  to  the  chiefs  of  their  party.   The 
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1i±oS6  of  the  Hugilenots  was  oVertht^wn ;  atid 
their  plan  peiiflied  with  themi  Under  the  dread<- 
jful  inflidions  of  after  times,  (the  eternal  difgrace 
of  Louis  tiie  Fourteenth's  fa^age  reign)  it  was  im« 
ipoi&ble  that  this  cruflied  and  undone  people  could 
raiTe  themfelves  up  to  any  thing  beyond  the  mere 
contemplatioh  of  their  abfolutewretchednefs.  Gra« 
dually,  in  this  century,  they  were'  bettered  in  their 
condition.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
thty  were  peculiarly  favoured ;  and  they  found  a 
pow^tful  benefador  (among  others)  in  M.  de  Ca- 
lotmci  They  formed,  tt  all  times,  in  bondage 
or  in  freedom,  a  great  propoition  of  the  mafs  of 
ipopulation  in  France.  All  their  weight  has  gone 
(and  it  is  a  circumftance  which  I  have  beheld  with 
great  pain)  to  the  fupport  of  the  prevalent  fyftem. 
Nor  have  I  feen  with  Icfc  forrow^  that  while  they 
outn^d  the  political  fentiments  of  their  forefa- 
theiB(  (whofe  republic  was  never  the  monflrous 
thing  of  our  days)  they  have  wholly  renounced 
their  religion^  Much  am  I  afraid  (I  am  fure  I  do 
not  wi(h  to  offend,  but  I  am  indeed  much  afraid  J 
that  the  diffidence  of  religion  in  our  days,  is  a  dil* 
fidence  only  in  politics.  St^U  nominis  mnbra.  And 
it  is  not  a  wholefome  fhade. 

In  this  tumultuous  ftate.  of  things  which  took 
place  in  France,  there  was  no  man  of  fufficient 
power,  or  great  enough  of  mind,  to  balance,  or 
controul,  the  contending  fadions.  Sully  had  been 
deprived  of  all  political  power,  from  the  very  firft 

S  2      '  days 
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.days  of  the  teign.  Who  was  to  ride  in  the  flmm ! 
There  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  fiiyouiific 
and  a  foieigner* 

The  Marechal  d'  Ancre  died  moil  craelly«  I 
fhall  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  his  feuks.  He 
was  murdered  upon  the  pont  du  Louvie.  His 
dead  body  was  infulted  and  abufed  by  the  mob. 
His  lady  was  beheaded.  It  was  thus  he  expiated 
.the  crime  of  having  feven  years  governed  France. 

The  Queen  mother,  whofe  inftrument  this  Ita- 
Man  had  been,  retired  in  ei^e  to  Blois«  The  fa- 
mous Richelieu,  originally  raifed  by  the  Marshal 
d'  Ancre,  and  at  this  time  Bifhop  of  Lu^n»  had 
different  places  of  banifhment  aifigned  him>  and 
at  laft  was  placed  in  exile  at  Avignon*  Thefe 
things  happened  in  the  year  1617.  They  put  an 
endv  for  the  time,  to  the  civil  wars. 

The  States  General  had  been  held  more  than 
two  years  before  this  time.  I  have,  Soom  the 
Advocates'  Library,  a  veiy  curious  coUedion  of 
pamphlets,  publifhed,  all  of  them,  during  tiie  fit- 
ting of  the  States  in  thofe  days*  Really,  men  do 
not  differ  much  from  men  in  any  age.  Thefe 
pamphlets  in  every  thing ;  in  petulance,  in  dul- 
nefs,  in  vivacity,  in  wit ;  in  ftupidity,  in  raflleiy, 
in  gaiety,  in  abfurdity ', — fometimes  in  ferioufnefs, 
ibbriety,  and  malignancy,  are  juft  the  fame ;  di£- 
play  nearly  the  fame  manners,  and  the  fame  turs 
of  thinking,  the  fame  political  arts  of  ridicule  and 
argumenti  or  the  iame  want  of  both,  as  are  dis- 
played 
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played  bj  the  "political  agents  of  political  parti66 
in  our  days;  only  that  the  French  were  more 
heated,  invoked  vengeance  in  ilronger  tenns,  than 
is  ufual  in  political  quarrels,  and  approached 
fomewliat— no,  they  did  not  even  apiproaclu-to 
the  atrocity  of  their  nation  in  the  prefent  times. 
No  man  can  read  thefe  pamphlets,  without  being 
convinced,  that  the  States  were  underftood  to  po£- 
fefs  confiderable  power  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Were  not  this  book  growing  to  fuch  a  bulk,  I 
intdoded  to  have  given  more  than  one  eitradt. 

A  -gi^t  authority  fpeaks,  indeed[,  of  the  Na^ 
ticmal  States,  as  of  much  lefs  importance.  **  I 
'^  ought  to  mention  on  this  occafion,"  (fays  the 
Piefidient  H^naut)  ''  that  as  we  acknoMedge  in 
*'  France  no  other  Sovereign  than  the  King,  it  is 
*'  his  authority  that  makes  the  laws :  J^*  V€§a  ie 
*'  Roi  fi  veUt  la  hi  /'  (im  abfuird  enough  tianlla- 
tion  clL^^^jfod  Principi  faevit,  fSc.)  *•  thus  Ae 
"  States  General  of  the  kingdtmi  have  only  the 
''  veice  of  remonfti^nce  and  of  humble  fuppfica- 
**  tion ;  the  ELing  defers  to  their  complaints  (^fo- 
**  kances)  and  prayers,  according  to  the  rules  of 
**  hk  prudence  and  juftice :  For'if  he  was  obliged 
'*  to  comply  with  all  their  demands,  fays  one  of 
**  our  moft  celebrated  authors,  he  would  ceafe  to 
*'  be  their  Bang;  from  this  it  happens,  that  during 
"  the  Aflembly  of  the  General  States,  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  the  Parliament,  which  is  no  other  liiaij 
^  the  authority  of  the  King,  receives  90  diminu- 

S  3  tion  J 
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.«*  tion ;  as  it  is  cafy  to  difcerh  in  the  proces^T^er^ 
♦*  baux  of  thefe  laft  States." 

it  is  thus  that  the  Preiident  Henaut  fpeaks  up^ 
on  occafioQ  of  the  States  which  fat  at  Paris  under 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  in  1614.    The  authority  up- 
on which  the  Prefident  builds,  (befides  his  own}  is 
a  Pleading  6i  M-  Lamoignon,  in  the  1 7^9*    It  is  a 
text  this,  which,  even  to  a  little  inyeptive  niind, 
cotdd  never  ceafe  to  fumifh  commentaries. 
.    The  Roman  law,  taken  out  of  its  place,  and 
perverted  in  its  principle;  ignorance  of  what  be- 
longed to  a  Gothiq  king ;  of  what  belonged  to  a 
Gothic  aflembly ;  diminiihing  the  King's  jH-ero- 
gatives  igAorantly ;  exalting  them  ignorantly ;  not 
giving,  as  of  itfelf,  the  right  of  refufal  to  the  crown, 
and  requiring,  as  of  confequences,  the  unlimited 
power  of  refufal  in  the  crown ;  the  namelcfe  con- 
fufion  of  all  thinking  with  regard  to  the  fubfift* 
ence  6f  the  King's  authority  during  the  meeting 
of  the  States ;  the  placing  thefe  fources  of  all  legi* 
timate  authority,  as  adverfe  to  each  ether  in  exift- 
enpe,  as  naturally  deftrudtive  of  each  other  in  ope- 
ration ;  on  this  account^  the  dark,  undefine4»  and 
unprincipled,   denial  of  the   rights  and  powers 
of  the  States;   the  unmeafurable  claims  which 
the  States  in  this  qbfcurity  might  make ;  their  un- 
known power;  their  aflerted  feeblenefs;  the  whole 
dodrine  was  bigger  with  ruin,  than  it  was  even 
pregnant  of  abfurdity ;  it  difgraced,  and  it  endan- 
gered the  crpwn  and  liberties  of  France,    Y^t  it 

was 
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\iras  the  dodrinc  of  two  great  m^n ;  of  Henaut 

q.nd  of  Lamoignon.     How  it  came  to  be  fo,  un- 

lefs  by  the  habit  of  looking  only  at  things  that 

now  are,  with  a  ftupid  fettled  gaze,  and  which- 

t^kes  away  the  faculty  of  even  feeing  things  that 

are,  is  more  thai^  my  philofophy  can  guefs  at, 

Xhcfe  claims  for  the  King,  however,  when  there 

-were  no  civil  wars,  came  to  be  very  extenfively  and 

filently  admitted,  as  the  law.     When  fuch  men, 

as  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  held  the  dodrines,  in 

times  near  our  own ;  it  is  certain  that  they  could 

not  hold  them  alone*    Thpfe  who  differed  with 

them  (and  this  was  what  put  the  poor  nation  of 

France  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  fea)  were, 

unlefs  as  to  good  and  enlightened  minds,  natural- 

ly  and  neceffarily  ^t  the  Antipodes,     Let  it  not, 

however,  be  thought,  that  the  adlual  power  of  a 

King  of  France  wis  equal  to  this  conftitutional 

claim.     It  was  far  otherwife.     Unlefs  from  cir- 

cuml^ances,^  which  would  have  given  power  to 

any  other  man,  independently  altogether  of  any 

other  publicly  vefted   charadler,   the   Kings  of 

France  actually  had  little  power.     Perhaps,  (in* 

deed  certainly)  the  claims  made  as  conftitutional 

for  their  Kin^s  by  the  public  lawyers,  and  held 

as  inherent  in  their  Sovereigns  by  the  people,  were 

made  in  a  great  meafur^  from  the  plain  perception 

of  this  l^dual  want  of  power,  which  might  have 

been  otberwife  (or  fo  it  was  thought)  fo  eafily  o- 

T^fthrown.    It  was  not  attended  to,  that  feeble- 
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nefs,  by  claiinmg  much,  is  enfeebled  (till  more  ; 
and  that  the  weak  ought  to  conciliate  friends,  not 
to  create  enemies ;  that  out  of  extravagant  claims 
are  bred  extravagant  claim's ;  and  that  the  colli- 
fion  may  be  pernicioiis  and  fatal.  It  is  an  un* 
doubted  matter,  that  a  King  of  France,  as  KSt^g 
of  France y  never  had  nearly  the  adtual  power  and 
influence  of  a  King  of  England.  He  had  frc-.- 
^uently  much  more  perjorud  power ;  held  and  ex- 
ercifed  like  all  perfonal  power ;  precarioufly  and 
unjuftly;  fo  exercifed,  becaufe  it  was  fo  held; 
and,  from  being  fo  held,  fuch  in  itfelf,  as  great 
perfonal  qualities,  of  llrong  counteradion,  could 
ialone  prevent  (apd  not  always  prevent)  being  fo 
exercifed. 

Befides  the  General  States,  the  Notables  were 
alfo  afiembled  under  *Louis  the  Thirteenth.  No 
advantages  accrued  to  the  nation  from  tlie  aflGemb- 
ling  of  either. 

**  En  ce  tems  la,  dit  Nani,"  (the  times  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth)  "  V  Europe  pomptoit  entrc  fe$ 
••  malheurs,  la  rencontre  des  trois  jeunes  rob,  dont 
•*  elle  avoit  k  dcpendre  abfolument;  tous  trois 
^*  tres  puiflans,  tres  ambitieux,  et  tres  contraires 
**  en  interfits,  mais  conformes  en  cela  fculemcnt, 
"  qu'fls  laifToient  toute  la  diredlion  de  leurs  af- 
^*  faires  k  la  difcretion  de  leurs  miniftres :  Riche- 
^*  lieu  gouvernoit  la  France,  Olivarcs  TEfpagne, 
"  et  Bouckingham  la  Grande  Brctagne/* 

Under 
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Under  the  gorernment  of  llicheKeu  in  tfali,  aiil 

in  the  next  reign,  much  was  done  in  Fiance. 

«»  Enfin  un  &Tori''  (fays  the  Marquis  d'  Argenfon) 

*^  mieux  choifi  que  les  autres  repara  ces  defordres; 

**  et  fi  nous  pi^tendions  prodiguer  fes  louanges, 

"  nous    puiferions    aifement    dans    Tabondaiite 

**  tburce  de  cette  fpirituelle  academic  tqui  le  re- 

*'  connoit  pour  fon  fondateur/*    The  abilities  of 

Bichelieu  who  will  deny  ?  He  humbled  the  houfe 

of  Ai^faia:  He  extirpated 'herefy ;  and  he  broke 

for  ever  the  nobility  of  Frtoce.    Thofe  who  l6ck 

for  his  panegyrics,  will  fihd  them  affdiedly  in  tiie 

place  mentioned. 

I  do  not  mean  to  &yfhat  there  weireikil^ 
mains  of  the  French  nobility^  There  are  reliques, 
and  noble  reliques,  at  this  day.  Retiqu&g  Dmuutlh 
toque  immUis  JicbUli.  Feihaps,  ttfter  thefe  dread* 
ful  times  are  pad,  it  may  llourifh  agtin  la  of  dlA. 
But  the  power  of  that  body,  and  their  chiv^altoift 
honoinr,  was  grievoidly  chllhed  (and  it  has  Tdt- 
ver  completely  rifen  again)  while  Ricl^eu  nded 
ia  France/  That  kingdom,  after  his  times,  had 
indeed  occalion  to  lament,  as  the  poet  introduces 
Britannia  lamenting  the  death  of  our  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales  >— 

^*  Alas,  who  now  (hall  grace  aij  tnrmuiieiitfp 
^  Or  hoDOor  me  with  deeds  of  chivalrie !«-« 
^  What  (hall  become  of  all  my  merriments^ 
$  My  ceremonies,  (howes  of  heraldrie  !'* 

The 
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and  wh^n  every  thiag  foreboded  thtt  tlie  fbcceed- 
ing  reign  was  to  rife,  though  not  in  thidc  ckmds 
and  tempells  like  the  hft,  yet  in  a  heavier  daik- 
nefs  than  even  now  hung  over  the  nation.  Yet 
the  gloom  was  not  of  that  nature  (and  fuch  were 
the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  the  habits  of 
mens'  minds  in  France)  as  to  make  Frenchmen 
look  back  to  thofe  days  of  better  omen,  in  which 
another  order  of  things  had  taken  jdace,  and  was 
attended  with  far  other  confequences.  They  few 
prefent -calamity,  and  were  fore  from  recent  de- 
feat. They  faw  nothing  more ;  and  felt  nothing 
more ;  and,  inftead  of  retracing  old  times,  they 
threw  themfelves  with  a  fort  of  blind  impulfe  for- 
ward upon  futurity. 

Under  the  regency,  and  under  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, things  went  the  fame  train ;  only  marked 
with  1^  brilliancy  and  fplendour.  I  am  at  our 
own  days.  But  I  muft  returq  for  a  fliort  time ; 
and  fhortly  to  notice  fome  matters,  &r  from  un- 
important. 

I  have  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  '*  The  Sighs  of 
*  France  in  Slaveiy,  breathmg  after  Liberty,'*  in, 
what  are  called,  four  Memorials.  They  are  faid  to 
be  doM  out  of  French^  and  are  London  printed,  in 
ihe  year  1689.  The  firft  Memorial  is  df  the 
^  Oppreffion  of  the  Church,  of  the  Parliaments, 
^  oE'the  NoUes,  and  Cities/'  under  I^ouis  the 
Fourteenth. 

The 
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The  Ve^^amg  o£  the  fy&  Memorial  I  ihaQ  P^ 
down  hfix^  :— 

''  It  (wm  a  fond  faying,  that  people  am  not 
^  the  1^9  .wiietchc^d  for  having  feyetal  companionB 
^  in  their  miferies,  lioce  it  is  certa^idy  true,  that 
''  the  heart  fii&n  much  more,  when  it  fnffers  ia 
*^  the  midftf  of  all  others  who  are  happy.  Among 
^  alL  th0  goodsi  whofe  lof$  we  have  reafon  to  be* 
"^  waiU  Xiihetty  is,  doubtlefs.  of  the  principal  It 
•«  is  a  hajsd  matter  to  be  a  flaye  in  the  midft  of  a 
*"  thou&nd  &ee  perfons*  without  being  concerned 
**  zi  ones  fla very :  WheiefiooeFrance  ought  te  rgufe 
**  upitfel^  and  feel  the  veig^  of  the  difmal  flavery 
*'  it  groans  under,  confidoring  the  blefled  Uberty  o- 
*'  ther  neighbouring  ilates.  enjoy  under  their  law* 
"*  fhl  princes,  I'.r.d  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  an- 
'*  tient  laws:  And  the  fehcity  England  has  newty 
**  obtained,  by  £seing  the  fettecs  broken  witii 
*'  which  it  was  upcm  the  point  of  being  ihackled^ 
**  ought  to.  revive  and  ilir  up  anew,  in  the  bofoms 
"  of  all  good  Frenchmen,  love  &r  their  country, 
"*  defaes  for  the.  return  of  libecty,  and  the  defign 
*'  of  ihaldng  off  the  hideous  yoke  that  refla  upon 
**  their  ihouldess^  We  fee  all  around  us,  the  JSfefr 
*'  Umdirs  enjoying  a  happy  freedom ;  the  f2n»- 
^  mings  under  the  King  of  Spain's  govenament 
''  pofleffing  theii?  antient  privileges ;  the  SuUes  of 
'*  the  d9»^^'lmng  under  ^Mod,  not  in  a  condi- 
•*  tion  to,  opprefs  them  j  thitfree  ciiies  in  Germanj^ 
'*  retasrag  the^fonn  of  republics ;  the  fta^es  and 

"  provinces 


^  pirovinees  fubjeAed  to  the  Eledors  and  othef 
**  Princes,  balking  in  the  tepofe  of  their  fortime', 
^  under  k  government  inild  and  moderate :  Fralice 
^  alone,  the  fineft  country  in  Europe,  the  nobleft 
**  part  of  the  world,  finds  itfelf  fubjeded  to  si  fway 
**  cruel^  tyrannic;  and  to  n  power  that  fets  it- 
**  felf  no  bounds :  A  free  people,  and  who  hay^ 
**  dented  the   name  of  Franh^    or  Frtuchmeny 
^  from  their  anticnt  liberty^  are  now  under  the 
*  great^ft  filbjedlion  of  all  people,  without  except- 
^  ing  thcffe  that  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
**  Turks4    Now  all  freedom  is  loft,  cveii  tor  that 
^  of  fpeaking  and  bemoaning :  Wherefore  I  fend 
^  my  voice  to  foreign  countries,  in  hopes  it  will 
^  return  thence  by  refle&ion,  and  that  it  will  a* 
**  wake  anew  my  countrytaen,  who  fleepbefide 
•*  me  under  the  weight  of  their  chains.     With 
^  companion  do  I  view  the  cruel  tempeft  who'c- 
^  with  my  country  is  menaced ;  I  bewail  the  de- 
''  folation  of  its  cities,  the  death  of  its  children, 
*'  and  the  lofe  of  what  the  tyranny  of  its  govern- 
^  ment  has  left  it  remaining:  I  cannot  forbear 
*•  wifhing  it  a  recovery  of  reafon^  and  cmrage : 
**  Of  reafan^  that  ^  it  may  apprehend  that  the  pri-* 
^  vileges  of  the  people  do  not  fuffer  any  prsferip 
^  tion,  and  do  not  perilh  by  the  ufurpation  of  the 
*'  princes,  an,d  that  thus  an  age  or  two  of  tyran^ 
^  ny  do. not  take  away  the  right  of  recovering  its 
**  liberty  :  Of  cowragey  that  fo  it  may  lay  hpM  or 
^  the  pre&nt  circumftancea,  the  moft  pix>pkioi]s 

#  ••  that 
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••  that  iver  were,  for  reducing  the  govetnment  of 
••  the  reahn  to  its  antient  fornix  and  to  caft  off  the 
**  yoke  of  this  dcfpotic  power,  according  to  whkh 
"  the  French  are  treated  wkh  a  harfhnefs  vmkniDwri 
^'  ta  all  the  people  who  Hve  under  Cbrifiian  prin- 
"  ces.  With  the  intereft  of  the  people  I  cannot 
'*  forbear  coniidering  the  intereft  of  the  Prince^ 
"  lawful  heir  to  the  thront,  to  whom  the  court  is 
*'  going  to  l6ave  a  fkeleton  of  a  kingdom,  and  aa 
**  imaginary  crown*  That  Prince  in  thecam- 
**  paign  di  FhHipJbourg^  ftiewed  himfelf  not  only 
**  brave  and  prudent,  but  full  of  good  nature: 
••  He  now  groans  at  the  mfemal  barbarities  that 
"  are  exercifed  in  the  fame  places,  where  he  had 
^  exercifed  fo  much  humanity ;  and  we  are  af- 
"  fured,  that  he  will  much  rather  choofe  to  reign 
"  as  a  father  under  the  antient  laws  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  than  to  command  as  a  tyrant,  that  fet's 
"  himfelf  above  the  laws.     Wherefore  my  deiign 

"  is  to  perform  thefe  four  things  in  this  trad 

"  I*  To  Ihew  the  oppref&on  and  tyranny  under 
"  which  all  the  orders  of  France  do  groan,  and 
"  the  mifery  they  are  reduced  to  under  a  defpcrtic 
"  power.  ^.  To  confider,  in  the  fecond  place, 
*'  by  what  means  the  Court  of  France  eftablifhes 
"  its  yoke,  aatd  now  upholds  its  abfolute  power, 
"  and  the  abufe  it  makes  of  it.  3.  We  fhall  fee 
•*  how  much  the  prefent  government  of  France 
"  is  different  JBrom  that  undet  which  the  monarchy 
**  was  fmnied^  and  ^u^erein  it  fuhjijled  fo  many 

♦*  ages. 
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^  aypfx.  4.  And  laftly,  we  (ball  examine  l^jr  what 
**  means  tJie  favourable  circumjlances  of  the  pre. 
^  fait  time  may  be  improved  fi^r  the  reducing  the 
**  mpnarcby  to  its  antiait  gcwrnmcntJ* 

Thefe  were  the  objeds  of  this  pamphlet;.  To 
fliew  how  he  makes  them  out,  would;  \^  to  put 
iato  this  work,  the  whole  four  Jiiflemrjudu  I  iball 
mention  only  two  oljher  paflS^ges« 

In  the  fecond  Mcvmial^  which  is  concerning 
the  oppr^i^oa  of  die  people^  the  ajiithor  f^s  :->. 
^  After  the  oppreffim  of  the  Church,  of  th{&  Nobles, 
^*  pf  the  Parliaments,  4nd  the  Cities,  we  n^iil;  fes 
^  the  opprei£on  of  the  People.     Ix  i&  sjttino 

H   piiLSx  10  UNDERSTAND  THAT  IN  TH£  PKJESS^  GO* 

**  vj^RNMjjNT,  ALL  IS  PEOPLE.  Quality,  dit 
''  tindion,  merit,  and  birth,  are  things  no  longer 
**  known.  The  Royal  Authority  is  mounted  ib 
^  high,  that  aU  diilindions  va^oii^,  all  lights  aie 
^'  fwallowed  up :  For  in  the  elevation  that  Mo^^ 
^  m^ch  has  attained  to,  aU  Human  Mortals  are 
"  but  the  duft  of  his  feet/* 

\  am  afraid  that  by  ano|;her  pailage,  I  will  con- 
aSi  the  ^uthor  of  ariftocracy,  that  cannpt  be  pai*- 
doned,  and  from  which  his  do^ine  of  the  intpre^ 
fcriptibk  rights  of  the  people  will  not  even  fave  hioL 
Spealn^ing  of  the  French  nobility  it  is  laid  u^ 

"  This  nobility  had  formerly  great  privileges; 
'*  flow  it  is  reduced  to  extremity  as  well,  as  the  reft 
''  of  the  Hate,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  aie 
««  np  ijAoxe  than  fhadows  a^d  cobwebs,  that  Icreea 

3  ••  then 
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**  t6em  Btot  fi^m  any  thing.    Tbeir  fermers  ^d 

•*  ih^  kuds  pay  the  King  fuch  EXctssiVE  imposts; 

*^  th^  the  Whole  Terenue  of  the  fund*  in  confum- 

'*  td.  Under  {irttext  of  remedying  f6me  diforders, 

^  whkh.ufidoiibtedly  deferred  to  be  minded,  in- 

^  teitdantt  have  been  fent  itfto  the  pr otinces,  who 

**  exercke  orer  the  nobOity  an  ihihpport^ble  em- 

"  piire,  and  reduce  them  to  Ifevery.  Now  a  ^^ntle-- 

^  tnofi  im^  bave  Jbm&  more  than  right  to  gain  bis 

•*  prdtefs  dgdhlfi  aptafcM.    A  fefjeant  of  a  towrt 

"*  infults  his  lord,  and  ii  fiire  of  beiiig  proteded 

'^  in  aD  his  vicdences  i  The  knds  and  farmers  of 

*•  gendemen;  far  from  being  proteded,  arc  toorc 

^  bufdened  Itian  others.  The  gentleman  now  caii 

"  no  longer  make  any  thing,  fatTe  of  dne  parcel 

**  of  gtdund  in  his  hands  j  thfe  reft  may  be  feid  to 

*  be  {or  the  King.     But  alas  \  there  are  very  few 

•*  gehtkmen  that  are  in  this  perpkxity  through 

"  the  plurality  of  lands ;  they  haive  hardly  one  t^ 

"  dwell  upon.    All  the  ahtieftt  nobles  ef  France 

**  are  reduced  to  beggary.'* 

And,  continuing  the  feme  fubjeft,  and  ^fjeak* 
iig  of  the  new  meri  put  by  the  new  power  in  their 
places,  and  of  their  infolence  to  the  old  nobility, 
this  author  again  fays : 

T  ^  this 

^  The  word  funJ  here,'  muR  mean  landed  eftate  y  the  le- 
pi  meaniff^  in  Home  of  the  fundus.  Derivatively  from  the 
&<teaii  law  w*«rdt  what  we  tall  an  hiriMar  iif  Scotlafad,  and 
MMder  in  England,  was  in  ttxaox  proprittcirf  foncitr. 
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«'  This,  it  is  that  has  baftarded  the  nobks  of 
••  France ;  formerly  fo  famed  for  their  courage 
"  and  bravery.  The  new  nobles  have  not  dc- 
''  riyed  from  their  anceftors  the  blood  that  makes 
*'  courage;  and. the  antient  nobles  have  loft  it 
V  through  the  h&bit  of  flavery,  through  the  mi- 
"  fery  and  fordidhqfs  wherein  they  are  engaged 
"  by  their  prefent  condition,  fiefides,  they  are 
^^  fo  leifened,  that  in  cantons  where  were  former- 
**  ly  a  hundred  families  of  gentlemen,  all  making 
"  figures,  you  fhall  not  now  find  ten.  The  reft 
**  are,  as  it  were,  abyffed  and  funk  into  the  earth: 
>*  And  the  government  is  at  work  to  alter  the 
,  houfes  which  ftill  fubfift,  by  the  m^ans  tibat  have 
**  ruined  the  others." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  ruined  this  man's  credit  ut- 
terly with  the  democratifis.  Otherwife,  what 
would  they  fay  to  this  pidure  of  the  feeble  arifto- 
cracy  of  France  ;  funk  at  once  beneath  the  crown 
and  the  people!  The  people  were  no  better  for  it. 
No!  No!  That  is  moft  certain.  They  were  great- 
ly and  lamentably  the  worfe.  But  it  was  not  of 
ariftpcracy  that  the  Hate  was  iick.  Its  difeafe  lay 
elfewhere. 

You  fee.  Gentlemen,  what  the  opinion  v^sof  the 
power  and  government  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  own 
days ;  and  that  the  antient  liberty  of  the  cofffiitutm 
was  claimed  againft  it.  The  flavery  of  France 
was  held  to  be  as  recent  as  it  was  unjuft ;  the 
conftitution  was  indeed  darkened^  but  had  not 
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pd&d  away.  Our  author  fpedcs;  it  is'true,  of  the 
imprdcdptible  rights^  not  qftnen,  (the  human  un^- 
dcrftamliag  was  not  fallen  fo  low  in  thofe  days) 
butqf  ibe  pe^.  Of  them  I  fhall,  myfeV;  fpeak 
likewife ;  but  afterwards.  Yet  he  claims  nothing 
more  for  the  French  nation,  than  what  had  been 
enjoyed  in  the  older  times  of  their  monarchy  3* 
what  had  honoured  their  anceftors  and  made  them 
free.  His  judgment  and  opinions  of  thefe  old 
times,  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with  thofe 
reprefented  in  this  work ;  that  there  was  always 
fufficient'conftitutional  knowledge  to  detect,  ex- 
pofc,  and  pnevent  abfolutely  unconflitutional 
claims,  and  always  (which  was  greatly  better) 
fufficient  national  fpirit,  and  individual  independ- 
etice  of  mind,  to  refiit  and  overthrow  fuch  claims, 
if  at  any  time  they  happened,  grounding  them- 
fdves  on  theory,  to  proceed  into  adiou.  Accord- 
ingly, what  had  been  unclaimed  or  unacknow- 
le^ed  of  old,  he  feems  to  have  thought,  might 
&fely  remain  unclaimed  and  unacknowledged  (till. 
In  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  he  lamented 
that  nothing  was  claimed  by  the  people ;  that  no- 
thing was  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  people  ; 
thiit  they  had  loft  all  remembrance  of  their  rights; 
and  (what  was  greatly  worfe)  had  loft  all  fpirit 
(feeling  opprellion  as  oppreilion  fhoUld  be  felt) 
to  vindicate  and  aflert  them. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  writer  fpeaks  of  the 
reft  of  Europe.    He  does  not  fall  into  the  cruiad- 
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ibg  fpkii  of  tlttid  ^ys;  H6  d5es  not  Wfoij^  that 
tft<  nations  ^ould  be  baptifediato  the  new  ft^h 
of  fteedocii  kttiieii^  blood.  Onvthe  cofiMoy,  he 
iewaik  the  cfonditioi^of  FrsMiee,  as  fi>  ui^ke  that 
trhkh  the  other  ftat»;  he  nMtndoms,  had  more  or 
l6&  retained.  Thid*  is  very  different  from  what  is 
faid  2lM  4k}B€i:  niidr  i^ill  detrad  very  much  from 
hsB  credit  and  anthc^idty'v  iii  our  times.  • 

But  I  ^  riot  ptodik^  this  author  fw  the  pur- 
p6kH  of  credit  &t  anlhodty;  (of  wl^  I  leave 
every  one  to  think  as  be  pleafes)^  but  lor  the  pur- 
pofes  of  ikewing  what  was  thought  bf  tbofe,  who  ' 
ilood  ivp  fbr  liberty  the  molt  i^the  limcfis  iia  wld<^ 
Louis  the  Foutte^ith  reigncfd;  both  of  the  flavery 
then  exerdfed,  and  of  the  liberty  Enjoyed  former- 
ly. AM,  for  thefe  ^urpofes,  it  is  a  very  &akiag 
aind  livel^y  d6cumeat. 

The  feme  purpefes  Wffl  il6f  be  fetv^dby^vMratX 
atn  now  going  to  produce.  Bot  I  cerloiilfy^  tbinkj 
that  a  klibn  as  ufefol  as  it  is  awful,^  (moft  peculi- 
arly ufefei  in  thefe  times)  arifefrfrcnn!  costMifdbit- 
ing  the  dreadful  exeefles  to  whi^uiieoatfOukd 
power  can,  not  only  without  benefiting,  but  hy  en- 
diangeririg  itfelfi  be  carried,,  wliile  it  bKiidly  Md 
mercileftiy  purines  its^  vi6&ms.  Nei^er  if  (ia  th* 
Providence  of  Godl)  £icr6pe  delivered  from  he» 
^efent  dangers,  ftall  be  prefefrved-  from  deA^uc-^ 
lion,  and  again  placed  in  fecumy  and  pM<tei 
wouM  I  wMh  a  to  be  forgotten  that,  ^lougb  the 
tmcdntrouled^  poWct  of  no  King  can  nsacfr  the  tx- 
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«6nt  of  nickedndfl  and  nifeiy,  can  accoinplifli  aaA 
^  up  the  meafure  of  cruelty  and  defidation,  caii 
^veep  away  and  lay  baie  the  faappineis  and  enjoy- 
ments  and  hopes  of  man,  can  unloofen,  lift  uiv 
and  {batter,  t^  moft  antient  utd  folid  foundatiooi 
if  ftates  and  nations,  diflipattng  and  chafing  their 
liberties  and  lights,  ^  as  the  chaff  of  the  mouflLo 
^  tains  hefore  die  wind,  and  like  thiftle*down  be- 
^  fore  the  whirlwind  ;'*  though  diis  ican  be  acr 
comjdi&ftd  by  no  King,  nor  by  any  power  ihort 
of  that  dreadfully  incalculable  force,  v^kh  be- 
longs only  to  the  people,  and  againft  which  the 
people,    cY^n   in   its    moft   diftant   approaches, 
ought  to  gyard  tfaemielves,  wi^h  a  fear  partak- 
ing of  faoiTor,  as  againft  t&eir  moft  certain  and 
terrible  deftrudion ;  yet  neitlier  would  I  wiih  it 
ftould  be  forgotten,  that  Kings  have  trampled  on 
Ifae  liberties  and  the  dear^  happipds  of  men,  that 
thqr  have  multiplied  and  thickeaed  palamities  v||- 
tmmd  that  people,  whom  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
teft,  to  bfefs,  and  cherifh ;  while  the  energy  of 
dieir  deftru6tion  has  been  as  wide  in  its  range  as 
the  circle  of  their  power.  For  fuch  tyrants,  where 
the  vengeance  of  the  people  has  flept ;  it  wad  a 
crime.    Where  the  peo]^  avenged;  it  ivas  the 
heroifin  of  virtue.    Perhaps  the  time  may  cam^ 
(in  the  revolution  of  evils  on  this  globe ;  evijs 
nothing  like  thofe  which  we  witneis)  when,  with 
the  abhorrence  of  aflallination  oeceflary  tQ  the  df « 
vine  feeling  and  the  divine  ad:,  it  may  be  neceflk-^ 
ry  for  patriotifm  to  call  to  mind  the  myrtle  wreath, 
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in  which,  the  poet  fings,  were  hid  the  fword^  of 
fiarmodius  and  Ariftogeiton. 
•  .  At  times  thefc  ideas  will  force  themfclves  upon 
my  mind.  It  is  chiefly  when  indignation  at  fome 
fignal  ad  of  wickednefs  has  fubfided  into  calmer, 
yet  mieafy,  melancholy.  I  am  then  afraid  of  fu^ 
ture  times.  May  not  thefe  dreadful  lilings  of  the 
people  render,  ever  afterwards,  the  people's  power 
an  abhorrence  to  themfelves.     May  not  > 

But,  for  a  thoufand  reafons,  I  will  think  of  this 
fubjeft  no  longer. 

The  Abbe  de  Millot,  a  writer  of  confiderable 
reputation,  was  employed  by  the  family  of  NoaU- 
les,  to  compofe  political  and  mihtary  memoirs  of 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  upon 
original  papers  belonging  to  Adrien-Maurice,  Due 
de  Noailles,  Marechal  of  France,  and  Minifter  of 
State.  The  work  is  executed  (as  was  to  be  cx- 
pefted)  in  the  fpirit  and  with  the  pen  of  a  pro- 
tegi.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  th?re,  as  to  the 
prefent  purpofe.     The  work  is  introduced  by  an 

» account  of  the  firft  Marechal  de  Noailles,  who 
commanded  in  Languedoc,  about  and  after  the 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nante«.  His 
correfpondence  with  the  Court  contains  (the  Ab- 
be de  Millot  fays)  fads  not  before  known.     This 

'-  correfpondence  appears  to  have  been  carried  on 
chiiefly  at  the  time  he  was  Governor  of  Langue- 
doc. There  feems  alfo  to  be  no  queftion,  that  the 
Marechal  de  Noaijles  was  a  good  man,  as  well  as 
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a  nan  of  parts  and  underftanding.    There  is  a 
letter  from  the  £unoAs  Hecbiery  himfelf  a  bilhop' 
in  the  very  province,  in  which  the  Marechal  is 
extolled  in  language  that  could  not  poffibly  rife 
any  higher. 

Speaking  of  his  refidence  in  Languedop,  die 
Abbe  deMillot  fays:— 

'*  His  ftay  in  the  province,  during  the  laft 
'*  months  of  the  year  1685,  was  wholly  employ- 
'*  ed  in  the  execution  of  the  Court  fyftepi  for  the 
^'  extirpation  of  Calvinifm.  There  was  to  be  no 
'*  more  management ;  the  Huguenots  were  to  be 
'*  compelled  into  the  Cathplic  religion;  terror  was' 
'*  to  decide  and  to  multiply  the  converfions.  At 
"  laft,  the  refolution  was  taken  of  fending  troops, 
"  inftead  of  miliionaries,  wherever  there  remained 
"  any  pardfans  of  herefy,  and  to  quarter  the  foU 
"  diers  upon  them,  until  fuch  time  as  thefe  guefts 
'*  induced  them  to  obey  the  pious  inclinations  of 
"thcKing." 

"  The  Due  de  Noailles,  to  judge  of  him  by  his 
''  charaiSter  and  principles,  muft  have  in  his  mind 
*'  di&pproved  of  thefe  meafures.  Forced,  how- 
*•  ever,  to  execute  them,  he  endeavoured,  by  ftrid 
"  difcipline,  to  prevent  the  diforders  which  were 
"  to  be  apprehended.  His  correfpondence  with 
"  the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  from  the  6th  to  the 
'*  23d  of  OAober,  contains  the  joilmals  of  his 
''  operations.  It  is.fometimes  difficult  to  difcover 
**  in  them  the  Chriftian  fage,  who  looks  upon  all 
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^  to  LouvQfs^  could  he  do  otherwife  than  accom- 

f  modate  himfelf  to  the  Mmiiteff's  language  ?" 

'*  The  fubftance  (^  the  whole  detail  is  this.  0% 
f*  fucb  a  daytbefoldiers  were  injucb  aplafejorwere, 
f\  an  tbeir  way  to  k,  and  tie  HugiietMs  were  cm^ 
f*  verted.  Th<?  detailB  themfelycs  would  be  toe- 
^  ibme,  I  confine  myfelf  %o  tfaofe  circumftanccs 
**  which  give  aa  idea  of  the  fhipg*  It  is  pot  the  . 
'*  cruel  dpogooningr  oi  which  the  Caivinifts  hate 
f'  fo  o^en  fpoken.  It  is  a  rapid  exttcut|c^  the 
f'  apparemt  fpccefe  of  which  dazzles  at  fixft  tiie 
*'  Due  de  NoaiUes  himfelf,  a  man  of  £;n£e,  of 
**  judgment,  and  attache^  tp  the  iiitexdl  of  the 
'*  public.  He  was  igncMrant  pechaps,  in  a  ^eat 
f^meafuie,  of  the  -violepces  which  the  dngooos 
'*  committed  in  feveral  places*'- 

It  is  very'  jdain,  that  we  ace  not  to  haye  any  of 
the  ihocking  details,  given  us  by  the  Abb^  de' 
Millot,  from  the  cprrefpondence  of  NoaiUes.  It 
isi  needleis  to  tranfcribe  the  rooriels  which  he  does 
give.  The  correfpondence  mentions  four  cities 
j^amoUg  the  reft  Ni0nes)  being  converted  aU  at 
once.  And  the  Marechal  pledges  his  head,  ttet, 
before  the  25th  of  November,  thepre  ihall  not  be  a 
Huguenot  in  the  province.  In  one  letter,  he  fajm, 
that  the  converfions  went  on  fo  quick,  that  the 
troops  never  had  occafion  to  fleep  more  than  one 
night  at  one  place,    perhaps,  I  will  not  be.  be- 
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w]^  4ni  not  embf)»£e-  fhe  CgttipUq  r^U^o,  ti( 
leuve  the  Ippgdoiii  witbii^  fifteen  d»y6. 

It  ba«  bpBn  ia  our  tii&fs»  tli»t  we  ^ye  feen  ^ 
fimilar  and  counter  edid,  by  which  aU  the  cteigjr . 
ime  bamOiied  France^  who  di4  not,  w»tfam  a  cer« 
tain  liaie,  nnounce  ill  religioa, 

Tyfannsr  is  at  all  ^imes  the  ^wne  in  Its  principles. 
In  our.tinxes  it  has  heoi  more  (kea^iul  in  its  aiSts^ 
Louis  the  Fourteentht  after  all,  was  a  hunglert 
Vfim  was  he  to  Pedon  or  RoberfpieRe  \ 

I  pais  i^B  to  the  year  1687.  The  Abbot  d^ 
Mi]k)t»  in  th^ t  year,  fpeaks  thus  v-r- 

*"  Sefore  the  Duke  left  the  province,  he  was 
^  infionaed  by  the  curates  apd  officers,  that  the 
'*  afiairs  of  religion  were  in  a  good  way,  bodi  ii) 
'*  the  Viyarais,  and  m  the  Cayennes.  His  ^igt^T 
'*  riemce  had  taught  him  no  longer  to  count  upoA 
*"  appearancesy  'wbkb  bad  m  fiM  bqfis.^^  The 
convttcions  had  ceded  with  the  immediate  terror 
that  produced  them }  nor  could  terror  now  do  all 
that  li  had  done  before.  On  the  Puke's  ttmm 
ag^9  into  the  province,  he  came  with  an  order  of 
^i&rming  all  the£s  new  converts. 

Foot  yean  afterwards,  ip  a  letter  from  the  Bang 
lutQ&lf^  j)»  a  cQuupaad  &r  aU  the  geptry  whom 

they 
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they  could  truft,  (many  of  them  were  Huguenots) 
in  the  provinces  of  Guyenne,  Beam,  Poitou,  and 
tipper  LanguedoCy  being  mounted  and  accoutted, 
**  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
"  main,  in  thefe  countries,  any  new  convert  of 
*^  confideration,  able  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
**  thofe  who  wifhed  to  take  up  arms."  This  ter- 
ti^ble  perfecution,  before  giving  this  terrible  order, 
had  continued  more  than  feven  years. 

The  Msmchsil  de  Noailles  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  other  affairs ;  and  I  ihall  willingly  quit 
this  fubjed  for  others  alfo*  The  cold  manner  in 
which  the  Abbe  de  MiUot  difapproves  of  thefe 
bloody  meafures,  while  it  authenticates  them  com- 
pletely, excites  our  refleding  indignarion  more 
ftrongly.  '  Expeditions  i;^ere  made  into  the  impe- 
netrable pafles  of  the  Cevenncs,  "  dans  des  lieux,'* 
(fays  Millot)  "  qui  fembloient  nc  pouvoir  etre  ha- 
*'  hitis  que  par  des  ours,"  and  here  the  criminals 
(fo  they -are  called)  were  delivered  to  their  ene- 
mies,, and  their  houfes  razed  to  the  foundation. 
Bafville,  one  of  the  meaner  leaders  of  this  war  of 
mafl^cre,  had  them  executed  by  ^(W/;— the  word 
is  the  Abbe  de  Millet's.  One  filly  girl  pretended 
to  have  vifions.  A  captain  of  dragoons  was  fent 
with  his  company  to  feiie  her.  On  entering  the 
houfe,  with  a  piftol  in  his  hand,  he  was  ft<^ped 
by  a  country  man ;  whom  he  fliot  dead  on  the 
fpot.  Another,  aiming  a  ftroke  at  the  lieutenant 
of  the  troop,  was  killed  inftantly  by  a  foldier.  The 
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reft  dfcaped  by  aindndow ;  and  the  poor  girl  was 
carried  to  prifon.    Thefe  two  murders,  the  Abbe 
de  IVfillotinentions,  fhould  have  been  profecuted 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice.     What  in  Scot- 
land is  called  a  precognition,  was  taken  by  the 
criminal  judge ;  who  inveftigated  the  matter. upon 
the  fpot.    In  the  mean  time,  an  ordeif  came  from 
Louvois,  prohibiting  any  profecution.     The  Due. 
de  Noailles  was  exprefsly  commanded  by  the  Mi- 
nifter  not  to  permit  any.    I  do  not. know  whether 
this  be  not  a  ftronger  exertion  of  oppreffive  cruel«» 
ty,  than  downright  murdering.    The  Abb^  de 
IV^ot  obferves  upon  it  himfelf,  and  doing  honour 
to  bimfelf  too  by  the  obfervatipn,  *'  that,  for  a 
''  long  time,  military  executions  had  been  mpre 
''  in  ufe  as  to  the  Proteftants,  than  the  formalities 
"  of  juftice/'    This  juftice  denied  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,   and  by  the  Minifter  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  for  two  foul  murders,  has  beende* 
nied  formally  in  France,  for  murders  more  unpro- 
yoked  and  foul,  (why  do  I  compare  them!)  thpu« 
fands  in  a  day,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of 
their  revolution  too,  in  its  green  and  tender  hours, 
by  the  worfhippers  of  humanity  (as  thefe  fiends 
have  called  themfelves)  and  the  apoftles  of  man- 
kind's freedom ! 

I  h^ve  nothing  further  to  fay  pf  this  reign,  but 
to  mark  tjip  beginnings  of  what  overthrew  France^ 
ftill  more  than  aU  th^  other  calamities. 

Hear 


Hear  the  ffyrqak  if  Argeafim. 

M  Sous  Imsob  X][V.  notie  gouFemeweat  s^ 
^  toitt4U&it  ananglfurim  nquv^eau  f3rflmie»  qui 
<*  eft  la  Tclontie  dilblue/-  (it  flipold  he  isemem- 
beie4  diat  the  Maiqmp  ms  a  Mlnifter  honfdf ) 
^  des  mimfl^es  de  chaqijre  d^rtemeat;  Pcm  a 
«*  abrqg^  t&ut  ce  ^iii  partageoit  pette  autonte." 
And  afterwardj^ : — 

*^  Le  d^pan^itoot  qui  a  )e  ^tts.^gagne  eft  cehii 
^  des  finances*  Uny^k  propnsment  parier  que 
^  deux  grands  ftfimfteres  en  f'rance,  celui  des  af- 
^  faires  etmngeres,  et  cdiui  des  finances;  k  |cdui-ct 
^  fe  font  r^nis  toute  police  gi^rale,  eommeice^ 
0  ^ckx^vdaiion  d'argeiit,  banque,  et  tout^  la  for- 
t^-tune  des  particuliers ;  ainfi  V  hiftoire  det  pro- 
^  gK8  4e  la  monarcfaie  en  France  depend  depuis 
»  M.  Colbert,  de  1*  hiftoire  des  Miniftres  de  h 
f^  finance." 

^^  La  canfe  de  ces  ftiiprenantes  attributions  n'eft 
^  pas  louable;  on  pourra  dire  que  cemon^que 
f^  n^a  fenge  qu'  k  avoir  de  Targent,  puifqu^  il  n'a 
**'  vu  le  bonheur  de  fes  fiijets  qne  par  ies  yeux  de 
^  fon  grand  Treforier,  et  ce  reprocke  n*eft  mal- 
•*  hereuiement  que  trop  fond^/* 

The  IVfarquis  d-  Argenfbn  gges  mto  this  fabjcd 
at  large.  I  ihall  not  do  the  faq)e.  There  can  be 
no  queftion  of  the  ifatal  efiei^s  prod^^ed  by  this 
«ew  fyftem  of  prodigality:  It  was  neceflary  to 
fupport  the  magnificence  of  tiie  leign,  and  ft  pre- 
pared the  calaipity  of  the  reigns  that  were  to  fol- 
low. 


Ibwl  It  could  not  be  dist  niniflBri  wai  to  be  iff^^ 
ways  foxoAt  like  Colbert,  wlia  ptoyided  at  once, 
for  fmdigtSity  and  pndifed  economy.  Ani^' 
Plough  tiBie  had  been'  a-  generation^of  €ol6er$s^> 
die  two  thingy,  natundly  op^fite,  could  not  fia've 
been  long  lecoAcikd  by  any  maik 

There  is  a  mpft  fingnlar  pafla^e  iii  the  wodts  of 
Sfr*  Burke,  now  confidetably  upwaida  of  twekitj 
years^^ago,  wluob  I  cannot  forbeai:  quoting.' 

"^  I  fpoak  iram^  very  good  infirfmAkm^"  £^ 
Mr.  Bozke,  ''  tbat.the  vimud  iitcodM  of  that  ftafec 
*"  (France)  ia,  at  this  datf  thh?ty  intUio&s'cf  limd, 
*^  <>i^  iT350iOoo  L  Sterling,  fimrt  of  a  prOvifion  for 
^  tbeif  ordmary  peace  eftaUiftiMnt  j  fo  &r  «i* 
''  they  from  the  attempt,  or  erea  hope,  to  di£^ 
"^  chaaige  any  part  oi  the  capital  of  thcdr  eaormous  •* 
"^  debt*  Indeed,  under  faoh  extreme  ftndtnds  and 
*"  diftraiAion  labours  the  whole  body  of  thek  fik 
**  nances,  fo  &c  does  their  chttge  outrtm  their 
"^  Aqpiplf  in- every  particdar,  that  no  man,'!  be^ 
"^  liewe,  who  las^  confideted^their  a&ift  with  any 
"*  dqpne  of  attention  or  in£brB»tion^  but  aauft 
**  homiy  iMk  for  fbaie  extraordinary  donvulfion 
"*  in  that  whole  fjrilem;  the  eSk&  of  which  on* 
**  FniMe,  andemn  on  all£ur6pe,  it  is  diffienlt  to 
^^conjedurt." 

The  liqgukffiqr,  of  this  porophecy ,  raid  its:accom-- 
iSifiilfteiit,  canhot  pefr  without  obfenration.  But 
Idid  not  cite  it  far  ihis  purpofe;  This  baolarttpt 
ftate^of  the  gptreranent  (jn  whicbitwaaii^iofi^ 

fible 
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£b]e»  without  the  ap{iiic.ati6n  of  fome  ftrongand 
fome  principledijr  appEed  nioGdy^  that  it  could 
continue  to  fiandj  was  the  eSedt  of  great  and  new 
perfonal  power,  and  of  great  and  hew  con&quent 
perfonal  profufion.  The  great  power,  not  of  the 
crown,  but  of  him  who  wore  the  crown,  and  not 
of  him  fo  niuch,  as  of  his  minifters,  caufed  all,  and 
juftifiedaU.     * 

This  power,  fo  deftrudive  to  every  thing  be- 
fides,  was  highly  favourable  to  the  principles  and 
to  the  progrefs  of  democracy.  The  Marquis  d' 
Atgenfon  has  a  whole  chapter  (in  his  Confidera- 
tions  on  the  Government  of  France)  employed  in 
tracing  the  progre&  of  the  democratical  fpicit,  and 
auguring  bleifings  fnran  it; 

**  Nous  avons  done  aujourd*  hui  pour  nos  ef- 
^  perances,  et  defpotifme  et  politefle.  TJne  mo- 
**  narchie  n'arrive  gueres  au  defpotifme  que  par 
**  I'ariftocratie ;  les  miniftres  et  les  grailds,  travail- 
^*  laiit  pour  le  monarque,  croient  traveller  pour 
**  eux*memes;  ils  abaiflent  le  people,  ilseievent 
**  k  Trone  parce  qu'ils  y  touchent  de.pres,  et 
**  qu'ils  dedaignent  le  vulgaire ;  mats  quand  le 
**  Trone  eft  affermi,  le  monarque  fe  trouve  toujours 
^  plus  ami  de  la  democratic  qui  lui  eft  ficnunife, 
**  que  de  V  ariftocratie  qui  Y  offufqu'e." 
-    He  goes  on  to  fpeak  with,  great  wifdom. 

"  Parmi  les  membres  de  r  ariftocratie,  il  faut 
*'  compter  tous  gens  riches }  la  richefle  eft  une 
*'  diftmdion.  reelle*  chez  tootes  les.  nations :   on 
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V  iait  que'  la  premiere  d^nominaticMi  des  gtaiids 
"  d'  EfpBgne  fut  d'  homme  liche,  rico  bombre  ;  ct 
''  malheureuTeinent  plus  les  nations  fe  policent, 
''  plus  elles  rcconnoiil^nt  V  u£ige  et  T  avantafe 
"  de  r  opulence." 

^  Si  les  rois  prennent  (Hnbiage  des  grands  do 
^ ''  leur  ^tat,  lis  en  trouvent  les  memes  raifons  coti.- 
''  tre  les  citoyens  trop  riches.  La  conclufion  de 
''  ceci  chez  les  Turcs  jferoit  qu'il  faut  abattre  des 
**  teles  fi  hautes,  et  fur-tout  aproprier  leun  d^- 
'^  pouilles  au  fife;  mak  chez  des  gens  raifonnahJes» 
'^  cek  doit  raprocher  de  la  democratie,  qui  te 
''tend  qu'  ^  V  egalite  des  fortunes." 

''  Le  progres  de  V  ariilocratie  doit  toujours  etre 
''  piis  pour  un  figne  certain  de  la  foiblefle  du  de£- 
''  potifme,  et  celui  de  la  democratie  comme  un 
''  grand  effet  de  fa  vigueur.  Nous  croyons  que  fi 
.'*  Ton  a  jamais  prouve  quelque  chofe  par  les  faits, 
''  c'eft  cette  verit^  dans  le  chapitre  prec^ent.  Si 
.'*  toutefqi?  il  eft  arrive  que  Francois  I.  et  Louis 
,''  XIV.  ont  retarde  la  democratie  par  la  v^nalit^; 
*'  qu'  on  attribue  cek  k  une  caufe  toute  etrangere 
/'  a  ma  pceuve.  Us  youlurent  tirer  des  fommes 
''  extraordinaires  de  leurs  peuples,  et  ils  6urent 
**  volontairement  la  foiblefle  de  fe  fervir  de  moy- 
*<  ens  detoumes;  ainfi  c'etoit  plutot  par  de&ut 
''  d'  autoxite  fuffiiante,  que  pour  le  bien  meme  de 
''  leur  autorite ;  ce  qui  confirme  encore  ma  pn>- 
".  pofition." 

He 


(mi 

Hid  thik  gbtt  m  iKfte  to  denfl.  Tlift  jb6dV 
iBuded  to  in  the  i&tmer  iteptet^,  ke  <^di0  inttn- 

His  theory  certainly  agrees  witt^  i1a»  MHt^rf.  iTes^  i& 
ihe  ^c^reft  of  de^ftocrntc^,  it  would  hav«  aftcmiih- 
iA  hkn'  htiidetl  10  fee,  tl&E  thbugh  the  Ai»|fi  of 
Ftaiicd  durft  ubt  fAay  tit&  Til#l^,  tte  ^^9^  of 
Fs^nM  yet  <Jotild  £»  ei^ecid'  htm* 

I  flttit  qfoit  this  prtiioiillaty  niattdv  imittedBaeilly. 
t  lniti4Mily  to  donOAeit  a  piakK^  of  two,  «M  t^ 
idd  « tbsrift^t  or  tvfo^  linore; 

It  w^  in  the  hegintting'of  th^  ra^'  ^  PhOip 
flie  Hat^y;  thHt  th!d  fitft  ^//rrx  ^  mnabS^lhherU 
iMie^jk^  k  favoHT  of  iT^roi^,  the  King's  gdkf- 
i^tfer  di'  j«w«!ler.  Philip  tbe  Hardy  begtn  16 
ifelgtt  in  <1^6. 

•*  eette  iiltrodn<atbh  noiiveBe*'  (firfs  the  Prefi- 
*^  deht  H^Mtit)  par  laquelle  en  rappfoehoJt  les 
^  fMilAerf  4e$  nbblies,  et  (pit  fut^  appeBe^  stmio^^ 
^'  bM^enl,  tit  faifoit  que  r^tablir  ks^  eh^&s 
^  4iM9 k  {rt^ieir ftat.  Les  citoyens dehrFrutce; 
••  ntSme  diepuis  Clovis,  fous  la  premittrei*  *t  long- 

*  terns  fous^  la  deiijiieme  race,  Aoient  t6ti»^tuie' 
^  condition  ^gale,  foit  Francs,  foit  Ganlois;  et 

*  eette  *galite,  qui  dura  t3tnt  que  les  rois  fhttent 
**  abfeks,  ne  fut  troubled  que  par  la  r^vorlte  et  la 

*  vidkhee  de  ecnx  qui  ufurpfcient  les  fetgneuries : 
**  ce  n'eft  pas  qu'il  n*y  eiit  fous  les  deux  jiremksesr 
^  races,  des  homines  plys  puiflans  que  d'autres;  et 

en 


on  ^viff>k  pewe  k  comprendte  eom* 
^  mmt  jdM  Qaulpu  ou  des  Francs,  rev^tu$  de 
*\  gf«fi4M  diSBites,  auroient  ei6  in  m&rac  ordre 
'^  que  1m  9Uitre$  /citoy.cq9 ;  mab  cela  vient  die  ce 
'*  que  V  jd»  confood  T  autorite,  ^vec  V  etat  des 
'*  peifiliwes ;  oo  ne  6iuix)k  nier  qu'il  n'y  eut  de9 
"t  honmes  plus  coofiderablea  ks  une?  que  les  au^ 
^  ties,  mav  cel^  ae  faifoit  pas  que  Its  dxftiadiont 
^.  doat  ib  jouiifoj^nt  les  reudiflbot  d'une  autre  aa« 
'<  tore,  peor  ak^  dire,  que  ieuo  concitojens ;  ils 
^  UkAcitnX,  les  pfemteis»  laais  ji»  ii'en  etoieot  pa^ 
''  fqHC^,  et  les  cbaffei  4e  i'  ^l»t  Aomit  ^gsle^ 
'i  ja)«c<|iqfte^  par  les  uQs  et  par  les  autres*  a  la 
*'  diffbience  des  teins  poft^tieors,  on  1»  ooblefib  ob-; 
"^'tiiit  4  cet  ^;ird  de  grapds  aTsougges  fur  la  J»- 

I}e  then  proceeds  to  conteft  the  fjftem  of  Mon^ 
tifiiaiw.  Fgfilv^a  9iiBa  rrtrorfim*  Nw4aes'Mon- 
tefquieu  need  defence.  In  ihort^  it  is  unpoffible 
W«9Ufliantetad  deteA  the  &lfe  tjioughts,  and 
Biifiqpipailicsaded  fads,  'm  this  fliort  paffitge,  unlefs 
ba  long  4ir(ouWe.  Certainly,  the  Prudent  H4^ 
Qftut  is  rig^  in  oae  tfaong,  that,  beoaufe  there 
w^tt  men  more  poM^erful  than  others,  this  was  no 
n^n  vby  the  diiUndions  they  enjoyed,  Ihould 
Vfdie  them  of  another  nature  from  the  citizens  at 
Wge.^  This  is  nioft  indubitable.  But,  notwith- 
ftiMi£Qg,  there  were  idiftiodtions,  and  very  maik^ 
9ddiftindioii3,  of  rank  in  France,  under  the  firft 
aad  the  fccond  race*    Much  and  great  as  I  hold 
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the  freedote  of  thde  <dd  timeirtto  faft^^li^ett,  I 
cannot  find  the  equality :«( the  Ptefidefit  Httiscift;; 
nor  do  I  believe  t&at  ^en  Philip  t^  Hardy  ilMir 
his  goldfinith^  a  nobleman,  he  'either  reft^'red'the 
cuftoms^  or  imitated  the  liberty  of  old  tidHs^/o  At 
tile  fame  time,  the  thmg  itfetf  I  am^rlndeed 
from  blaming.  Why  fliould  the  gokUipkh  not  be 
a  noble,  if  he  deferved  it  ?  Nay,  in  one  mf^eft, 
the  Prefideat  H^naut  is  Very  right ;  or,  rather,  he 
is  very  n^uch  more  Wicfng;  iot  there  weie  certain- 
fy  inilances  of  *perfons  being  niifed,  or  tiiing 
themfdves,  fimn'  a  lower  to  a  higher  ftatinn,  a- 
mong  the  Franks  of  the  &ft  and  facoofti'rttce,  a$ 
in  every  other  age  of  the  world. 

'While  I  ^ak  thus^  I  entertain  the  higfaeft  re« 
fpea  for  the  Prefident  H^tiaut ;  and  while  hffftak 
thus  alfo,  I  do  not  meiin  to  fty,  the^t  I  ^i^^iee,  at 
all  points,  as  to  the  npbiUty  of  die  pid  times,  eyen 
with  Montefquieu.  ' 

The  nobility  of  France  continued  to  exift  (noc 
do  thefe  iMrei  d*  amobSffhnaU  appear  to  have  di- 
minifhed  their  dignity  and  honour),  as  a  gieat  and 
renowned  body,  for  cepturies  after  the  nobilitation 
of  l^eoul  the  king*s  jeweller.  The  thing  would 
have  looked  as  weU  in  a  Calif  of  Bagdat;  but  that 
is  no  matter.  It  was  fparingly  done  afterwards  ; 
and  all  things  were  much  as'  they  were.  The 
fcythe  of  Richelieu  had  not  yet  (haven  France,  nor 
had  the  fpeciilatifts  of  modem  times  levelled  their 
patiofi  with  the  democratic  roller. 


.  to  and  dier  the  times  of  I/iois  the^FouFteeiith, 
«lw.  i^mbmmt  became  great.  I  ihall  employ  a- 
l^.the^aatfadlrity  of  the  Maiquis  d'  Argetifon. 

*^  Yoici  cepeooam:  ;l'  qui  fe  r^dnit  aujourd'  hui 
^r^  toQte  r  a4ftocratie  da  ^ouv^erament  Francois,  et 
^  tDnte  k  part.qu'y  a  la  ndbldK ;  le  comipaode- 
^  mdpt  diBtfapPQc^a  et  le.&rvice  miUtaice.  l^es  a& 
^  filiii^  de  .k  gu^Rt  ne  doanient  qu'mie  autorit^ 
^  pai^gere,  et  qui  fe  borne  &  la  dure£  d^  chaque 
'^  0unpa|0ip ;  ajoutez  k  cela  im  giwtid  air  d*  im^ 
^  pwtaoce,  dea  diftm^ooa  biillantes,  mab  feule^ 
.^  meot  ext^rieures,  qudques  cbacges  i  la  cour, 
'*  agr^abks  par  1'  acc^  prda  de  la  perfbnne  dti 
**  pfifipe,  xnais  coDtr^bidaiiQ^  par  la  d^aace 
^  qve  let  miaiftrt^s  lot  doimentdp  &>  courtlfim^, 
^  ipidqwef  gr^cei  lueratives  et  injuftes.  If  occa^ 
^  ^md^  |MUi:e  plutot.que  de  lervir,^  une  ocQupa- 
««  tioa^<^xtintteUed*  intrigues  d*  argent  etdeveiK 
*'  geances,  im  vain  eckt  qui  reluit  aa  loin,  *  et  :qm 
**  oe  foutient  pas  V  examen,  un  meilkur  air  et 
'*  plus  de  gout  ckns  Us  difippuis  et  dansjes  modet, 
'*  de grandes  tonnes  titr^  et  negHgoes,  des.dette^ 
•*  etdesinjuftices." 

The  vivacity  of  this  defcpption  does  not  altet 
its  truth.  I  am  fony  for  it.  3ut  we  go  on,  Gen« 
tkmen.,  t 

.     ^  ToutertuitpnteefleotieUedu^gouTcrnement 
.^'  apafle enure  le^  matps  d^l-  heureufe Robe*  Les 
^'  foii^on^  des  grands  officiers  de  k  couronne  font 
(^  d  pfi^ent  conges  k  des  Bourgeois  conftitu^s 
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'*  cleix^s  fut  qai  les  aociens  ooMtt  ft  wpafltlifitih 
'<  la  peine  de  &Toir  liie  et  ^cxin^  6t  dc  doMQm 
«<  dans  l^TilJes,  tandisqa*eiac  alloientisgiiflr  dam 
*'  leuirs  &tk.  Ces  hommeB  noimauix,  acciMmmfe 
.^^  de  jeuoelfe  ^ toute b duieti! de voeixriitfcaiflliiB 
.««  pourdiipdf«rfimdeiiietatd^U^^di«  et 

^'  de  r  liDimeur  dM  ^to^mv^uft  1#«  ttaM  ig- 
^'.  noUet  de  febretafret  et  de  doAtrottmiMi,  tok 
^'  tusmbler  ks  fiU  de  lettiiii  wete»i^  ttudttw,  ible^ 
''  de^tadent^  lb  ks^ebUM»t»  et  yilea «iM4|Hlt & 
^'  la^mort^iirdisfiieteUefiqtifelftiiiAigi^lMdy^ 
««  pakaot  tifnquilleioetit  dtm  leuf  e&blAet.*^ 

''  BIftU  cettt  inftiMtidn  d^  la  Rxibe  4«tt!6e 
^  potir  tout  ^quiVfttent  de  k  giwideur  i^fle^  jl|»l«^ 
««  de  texibUit^  et  de  tranil,  fon  iHfiiaiMMiieitt 
>'  de  l*i£tat  de  modeftfe  tt  dtUnoVibUiKl,  ^ilMTblt 
^  fon  principal  iheiite,  *t  eOe  tMMttbe  dims  U^ 
^  m^^  abw  qtd  Qfit  a^clk^  lb  feouWiWafcfit 
''  des  mains  de  la  m\MSk.  L^rldl«l«^acetoit 
^  tonjours  dan^  les  |>reini(T€i^  nia^gttraftai^i  les 
^  furvivanpes  deviKpSoeat  iv^goeMie«,  iiiMte^dafis 
^  le  ipiniftere,  le  deplacement  6*  ex^erc^e  k  liioins 
'^  dsiiis  les  plaoes  qui  le  deftiand^dic^t  d^vWtag^. 
>*  G^ux  qui  s*y  trpuvent  toitibent  dans  une  com- 
^*  mode  ipadion,  et  fe  font  doubler  par  del  ftibal- 
"^  temcs,  qui^  eux-uiSmes  trop  conMei^s  pour 
H.travaiUer,  font  falre  kur  o^vra^  pkt  dHiutm 
H  C0inp4s  loftriew***: 
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^MM  a  gieii$  deal  flum,  aftdltf-efti 
purpofie.  .  But  i  flop  here. 
•  TktibfagtpaB  ^  JiTfsaaSm  vas  a  rdhrxtuer^  at  a 

AyiiMt  unfortuiiaceljr  flone^ 
)  fiarpaQfafedapianofgpverma^nt  for  France) 
tvilidi  is  panted^  These  kfioqueftiQii  that  Franca 
tkDe^fed  a  hotter  gOTcmmeat^  Yi>u  peicdy^,  Gen<> 
t]caic%,  «rtMBb  IMS  its  ju^nfo  and  how  they  cama 
OBb  Ihejr  Mere  doeadfyiiif  incieafed  bj  the  phL^ 
Irfnyhtri  The  faiftor^  is  in  Mr.  Buika.  Whs 
arafiddaBun  atteoiapt  what  ha&  been  peifi>smed  bf 
hhn !  .1  cmae  to  oax  own  tunes^ 
•  JiMlis  ahe  FifitMntk  had  unqiaeftionabljr  been 
{iQfiilar  ducifig  a  /MofidemUo.  part  cf  his  rcaigiv 
JEteasxattaiiily  hadiOMehv^d  it.  loftead  of  aye^ 
iiafiont<flnf^*  it  has  kcMfbid  that  h^  death  caufei 
^ift  iiMPia  hrfbttom)  unbocoiauig  difplajs  of  aft 
afpfllkn^icpfatiom  Xhe.ejfys  of  the  kingdom  utrece 
tunned  >tQ  sh&Aewanonarohf  TS^nng,  .asid.e«iQB& 
ed  ta  tlhe  fwoplfi.hodi  faj  his  .ow;9i2hs^:ader«  and 
the  jmaaaiBbzaiiceioE  his  &ther« 

it  19  Qopuaon  not^QnJjrto  yakuehighljr,  hut  to 
nine  above  tfasor  defenwgs^  thememorj  cfprin^ 
oes  who  die  young,  or  befiare  /they  reach  that  fi^ 
ventgn  power  to  which  the  hopes  (£  the  peopjlp 
deftio^  the&ii.  But  the  Baaphin,  father  iof  Loot 
ifaeJSixteeQtht  apjMsacs  to  have  been  a  prince  to 
whom  the  Isrr^  of  the  pegj^e  was  the  ^uty  of  the 
feofkj  his  right  and  his  reward.    It  is  a  well 
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kiioim  fkA,  and  has  been  freqacntfy  mendotfe^ 
that  the  Dauphm  jformed  himfelf  upon  the  er-- 
ample  of  the  Duke  cf  Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  Fe- 
ndon ;  the  delight  of  his  preceptor,  and  the  dar- 
ling of  France ;  under  whom  die  French  bdievefl 
(and  it  might,  perhaps,  have  partly  been  reaUied) 
that  the  golden  age  ^vas  to  recommence  in  tiieir 
nation,  and  all  their  evils  were  to  ceafe/  Ger« 
tainly,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  refolved  to  af« 
femble-the  national  ftates,  and  to  revive  the  old 
conftitution  of  the  French  kingdom.  .His  mkid 
was  full  of  antient  heibiiin  and  virtue;  and  it  was 
filled  equally  with  that  benignity  which  predomi- 
nated in  the  charader  of  his  amiable  and  accom* 
p&ihedmaften  Telemachus  was  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  but,'  inilead  of  the  defert  rugged  Ithaca, 
he  was  to  govern  a  powerful  nation,  to  hold  a 
fceptre  tranfinitted  from  innumerable  kings,  and 
to  guide  the  deftiny  of  Europe.  In  times  more 
&vourable'than  thofe  which  fell  to  Henry  of  Na- 
Vanre,  thb  young  prince  might  have  outdone  all  that 
monarch  did ;  perhaps  all  he  could  have  done.  It 
is  hidden  in  the  darkile&,  with  which  Ptovidtfice 
trovers  fix>m  mortals,  the  myfteries  that  it  ought  not 
*td  re  eal,  wh^  this  excellent  prince,  and  this  gnsat 
good,  were  denied  to  the  French  nation.  His  re^ 
membrance  Uved  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  Wtnie 
any  man  remained  with  a  human  heart  in  France. 
I  believe  he  was  even  iifidiocffly  and  treacheioiifly 
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lomfisi. .  What  a  hypocritical  overtfaiionr  it  hat 
b^Q,  the  overthrow  of  this  great  people  I 

Tbe  memorj  of  the  Dauidxin,  his  father,  was 
xtg^fpmifipcd  bf  the  young  fovcteign  of  France, 
ftK^wadevotioiiequal  to  that  which  the  Dauphin 
*ba4  difplayed  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. .  He 
jbad  all  his  father^s  attachments,  and  ayerfions. 
Anecdote  &y9^  that  he  could  not  conceal  diflike 
arifing  fiom  theie  difpofitiofas.  Hiiloiy  ought  to 
npordi»  that  the  mayims  which  gpyemed  the  laft 
xtiffo^  were  diieountenanced  and  exiled. 

Fratice  had  beeb  governed  by  miftrefles  for  a 
Imig  periodv  This  evil  had  begun  in  the  times  of 
Louti^  the  Ftfurteenthi  A  very  great  portion  of 
.  lus  fucceflbc's  reign  had  been  the  domination  aKb 
of  &vottred  women.;  and  in  an  authority  of  this 
idnd  that  reign  clofed*  The  onpire  of  miftrefles, 
among  the  other  prefages  of  happy  fortune,  was 
at  an  Odd  in  the  new  reign. 

The  government  of  thefe  fejnale  iavouijtes  nuf* 
'  iti  bj  the  perfonal  attachment  of  the  fovereiga  to 
-jfuch  ail  eminent  authority,  was  not  more  calami- 
tous to  the  nation  than  the  government  of  minif- 
ters  had  frequently  been^  Both  learning  and  rank 
had  kfltelt  at  the  footftool  of  the  raiftrtfl^  of  Louis 
•tho^  Fifteenth ;.  and  if  the  pmifes  of  the  Fathers  of 
modem  fcieoce  legiflation  and  morals,  are  to  be 
coofidered  as  worth  any  thing,  thefe  female  fove* 
reigns  held  the  fceptre  of  a  willing  and  not  ui^p* 
pgr  people*.  Certainly,  th^  dominion  (degrading 
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as.it  was  &k  a  kingdom  to  be  fo  rtikd}  «» Iam6» 
thing  more  liiteial  and  dignified,  and  to  whiek  e 
^irit  of  fome  mettk  and  raanline6  couU  with  lefs 
feeling  of  ignoniiny  aceommodaite  itfeU^  than  tfae 
moil  eafy,  and  mereiild,  aM  ieaft  oppfeffive  parka 
of  the  new  tynamj  of  France,  in  its  firft  ^id  gcmt-' 
left  begimungs.    Any  xyE  tlie  oU  &ges^  wko  ftfll 
remain,  or  the  younger  difciples  who  have  ^eome 
into  their  places  difpofitions  and  dodtnits,  cftidd 
not  but  find  it  difficult  (with  the  greateft  wffliag* 
neis)  to  apply  tbe  fame  terms  of  fmSc^  to  tihe 
feinales  who  finc^  the  revolvtion  have,  gmfped 
fo  fic;ccely  and  outragedufly  at  the  AMW4iy#^  ^ 
Fiance.    Yet  if  there  1$  any  femak  who  partakes 
the  bed»  and  influence$  the  ootrnfek^  ofMasator 
Roberfpierre ;  if  any  woman-s  bafeiA  leceive  the 
counfels,  or  diied  the  Condud  of  Felaon,  it  may 
be  a  taik  equally  agreeaUe  {{«rhap$  mueli  aaove 
fa)  to  the  philofophipal  poets  and  pottical  phile* 
ibphers  of  the  day,  to  celebmte  their  di^ftified 
charms  and  attradive  virtues,  fe  fitted  for  gdM^ 
ing  and  adorning  a  nation,  thaa  it  was  .for  V<^ 
tairci  and  his  mimics  or  equals,  to  lavifh  wlMt^hcy 
had  of  the  Mufes  at  the  flurme  of  Pompadour.    It 
muft  indeed  be  much  iborfe  i^eeabk,  asdmnoh 
more  fuited  to  tbeur  natmte ;  for  this  left  imt,  in 
compaiifoo,  an  honourable  and  a^httfdy  a&Qt. 

The  Fitnch. beromer  (this  is  the  name  by  wkioh 
tbey  jaie  known  in  the  Fq/H  of  democmcy)  wfa& 
now  rule  that  nation,  diieiiUy  or  by  influence, 
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1IV«M lit  alt  times  ronaikabk  in  pans.  OvIjvl&W 
jam  ago,  thej  JUfisLjtd  tbeir  coofeqaence  ani 
their  loyah^  in  tfas  fame  ^aces  wheve  tfaej  now 
gire  clids  fignal  ot  tile  commsaul  for  coward^r 
finnder.  When  the  Coomeft  d'  Attois  mada  faer 
pobfc  entrjr  mto  Patis,  tlit  Poigbfdet  with  ibngy 
and  dances  8oeom{>aiiied  the  prooeffion,  and  dif« 
{dayed  aU  the  bruttditf  of  loyahy,  as  they  haw 
fince  done  of  rebeUxmu  i  do  not  ipeak  of  ^en 
as  oommon  mob.  Thejr  Vifitot  die  leaders  and 
comaianders  trif  tfaetfiiob ;  and  ate  now;  therefaie, 
and  of  nscefikry  confeqnence,  the  ieadeis  and 
commanders  of  diis  degraded  people.  The/bane 
aoc  dfen  ao  any  higfaer  authority  thad  dirf  faiai 
formeify.  It  &s  only  all  other  aiUdiorityihat  is  ce- 
moved,  jhich  ia  the  majefty  of  the  French  na- 
tibat 

I3ifc  Ttde  of  &vottrites  wh<>  (bared  a  pritioe's 
bed)  and  wbb  Hrei^  h«HnM)iMd  and  c(»itfouled 
etcia  by  the  ^es  of  Courts^  was  a  golden  niid 
^PRT  ^^  ^  '^^  pie&nt.  It  was  right  to  ftale 
tte  c^Aitraft.   'BntI  wm  g^  on. 

Dififcrent  maifauh  dstkxtnt  xneafures^  and  dif- 
fetent  uen^'chamOerifed  the  newi'eign;  alid  gwre 
it  an  honourable  diftioftion,  from  Avhat  had  gone 
befosajt.  The  recal  of  IVfeurepas ;  the  en^ploy- 
tnentof  Tuxgot,  and  afterwards  of  Nedker ;  the 
^ole  t^rder  <t£  thiags  announced  a  revolution  of 
pnhlfe  poUoy^  fttvourabla  to  the  belt  infterefts  of 
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tlit  nation.  .  thfe  Kbtg.ddigtated  m:i»  |i^9i4^ 
and  the  peopk  feeined  to:  delight  in  thcVijUoSr' 
.  Rtfignnadcta  began  withtidi*  icigR.  ^  Mgq^  or 
vfe&i  it  continued  till  thecaflinypfthfi,fir»iA»fciiv 
biy;   Ihadoilcdanintentbnof  ftatii%^lp|(a^qytf. 
adions  of  tl^  fitft  yeto  of  I/nxk<  t|».SiigiefBljk 
*&mkf9ihii  in  detail.    I  liave  fo  nweb  ma^lkprjto- 
:fide9,  that  tbis  Cannot  wdl  be. done;  a^iMMpuId 
:  fer^,  to  a  man  of  kAoMedse  and  fiA^mttUffig^^ 
liotk  aainpovtant  and  firoitlul  fepiaateftibjaftv  U 
.fliould  be  reniembeied  (jwtthcK  fmoOmr  iUaigs 
equsdly  woithjof  raneiBbianoe>  that  Sos^k  of 
thefe  reformations  introduced  by  Tu^got,   wnc 
nckonod  bj  the  .fatiiament  of  Pam  fe  dcAvolbve 
to  all  tbieantient  order  of  things,  tk^v  the  JSmiI 
.and  fiee  Tuilgot,  the  repi2UkaaTti«96t,  fO^m^^ 
it  fit  to  advife  the  King  to  that  infixument  oC  tjh 
ranny«  a(vowed  and  iiTefiftible«vii  ^M  ^fft^e^  in 
/Qtder  to  compel  hb  parliament  to  the  ni^^ticta 
<^t]aieferefonnii%edids«   TheKingt&flowedthe 
ecmnfels  of  Turgot,  in  this,  as  in  other  ^^a^  He 
came  to  his  parliament  in  all  the  terrors  (mild  ter- 
rors in  him;  of  abfolute  foveieignty.    He  told 
them,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  part  with  the  lai^- 
ful  authority  of  the  Crown,  nor  to  deftioy  all  dif- 
.  tin<5tions  of  ranks  mpng  his  fubje^tas ;  that  their 
:  fears  on  this  heid  weregroundl^  and  that  the 
edids  muft  be  risgiftered.    I  do  not  enttt  istQ  the 
queftion  of  reformation.    There  was  miicdl  need 
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€f  rtforBMida.   'Blit  th^  King's  power  wU  tfvf* 
deiitljrttfed  to  deftroy  the  Eling's  po\liieri^ 

Turgot  feems  to  have  been  tbe'fixft  wWintrd- 
disced  the  v9e  and  niinous  pnidice  of  pfefecing 
bi»  plain  by  pamphlets.  Thefe  were  ptevioefly 
ient  idiroad  to  foimd  the  public  mmd,  t>r  to  tx^ 
dk  k.  It  was  then  that  the  new  dynafty  began 
in  France ;  the  ^royal  femily  of  demociracy ;  ao^ 
thord,  fmttts^  and  bookfellers;  the  new  foye-' 
idigm.  cf- mankind,  with  a  pen  for  l^r  fceptre, 
and  Sora  truncheon  a  pam^et.  Under  him  were 
die  i^t  beginnings  of  tte  inglorious  and  bloody 
line! 

Tagot  was  difmtfled  in  intrigues.  I  do  not 
jaMfy'kttrigues.  There  have  been  many  unjufti- 
IkUe  and  futH  intrigues  fi>r  difplacing  minifters  in 
Great  Britain^  The  .iamc  intrigues  which  difinif- 
fed  Turggt;  brought  iii  Necker.  This  h&  mimf'- 
ter  \vas  not  an  cf&mtmj^  ;  but  his  other  qualities^ 
(thot^unUce  die  former  minifter  in  his  political 
l>hi]ofophy)  and  his  general.charader,  principles^ 
"and  fitoadon,  Ihade  Ids  choice  a  much  more  con- 
fpfettons  example  of  change  in  tiie  policy  of  go- 
vernment, than  ib^  feledlion  even  of  Tuigot'had 
^been ;  a  man  of  an  antient  fiunily,.  of  great  con« 
nexions,  who  had  devoted  himlelf  early  to  public 
life,  who  had  borne  eminent  offices  in  the  ftate ; 
while  Necker  was  a  Fr^teftant,  and  a  foreigner^ 
^d  a  merchant 
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A  mixnfttr  of  that  &ft  wMAigaqU  iminib^md  a 
gnat aa^  Solid  a4ipamaff(  to  iaM»dbaiflrd&.  liiitf 
TMUdofe its  eonfiioBtibn  wbife'SflifgofafidlM  jhaA 
ttei^h  NtfdBcs,  as  a,  thaorift^  liad  ^1^ 
iiri}^  it».  yet  immwUtxy^miisnat^  of  a  ]ri&dibd& 

ciall^  as  dieiefroiciples  acconuHodittfii  dwiqjahees 
to^fKsy  diing  that  (was  new,  Mit  iii<  aivf  m^ped 
cspenibcntaL  BeMeBiaat;tDoooiitMift«iorlD;fip» 
pofe  wkhoiitr4upjH[«ffiiig)  'Wt$  'aH  ijlpat  th»  oeir 
fcience  required  to  its  growth. 

Mr«  Hecbor  4sA  not  hhmnrMair^  fiMfcoci  itr« 
Tio^ot.  13ie»  »»a  tmo  miaifteai;  oCtfiaaiyaeiBr 
ttipofed  .beOmen.4bmt j  TuQgot  haAkig  baettifl^ 
miffed  in  May  ^776^  >a9d  Ifadoer  not  *af|MMaMl 
tili  the  2d 4»£  July  X777«  The  tvp^nv^fhtts  vmr 
JdL  de  Ciogny,  jmd  JM  TabosuKa  daa  2.0a«ft 

Jattcr  about  iieTco.  The  a^vuoiftiatioii.df tks^ lat- 
ter might  bexoalldeved  as  ibm  adniiuiHmtian  of 
Mr.  NedocTt  (perhaps  <if  the  inmtr  ttxi^  ttbo  WW 
»:the  miniftry,  tbooghaiot  pl^red  forifoQiefiiQiidv 
at  the  bead  of  ibe  finandal  jdeyaimaiiCy  firqaihs 
year  1 776.. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frafloe  «ade  ber  ^dliaaoe 
irith  ibmeiica.  Paine  has  ukdaved  in  bi^  Rights 
of  Man,  that  the  American  people  ^kyuader-oblip 
gations  that  can  never  be  repaid  to  the  King,  and 
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t(|MMif]lf  40  die  ^btnifk  t»f 'FraB<%.    It  i;ras  the 
<^Mnr^4ft  %#)  who  %ft,  and  done,  mdde  the 
AlinrmM Mdfe  fifVoufaMe  at  the  court  of  Ftance; 
aod^hkh^bednne,  iti  t  ihort  time,  fo  ciagerlyatid 
ftndhglj^  »tiie  t^ttft  ef  tiie  nation.    An  Englilh* 
inaa  cMmcM:  i^edc  oft  this  fnbjea  with  fuffi- 
eient  >impard^3r  t  "^d  he  wotdd  be  tnoft  un^ 
joft,  bh  the  ttitfft  nxtjuft  fide,  and  partial  even 
wickc^,  if  he  did  not  hold  t%e  mterference 
Df  Ftanee  Hi  that  itoentorable  eontroverfj,  as  a 
Aitidfeft  aAddtl^eefia  tfftnfaaion,  in  the  face  of 
til  oatidiial^onHttr,  lidnefty;  and  jufticte.  Jt  cooM 
be  defended  by  nothing  but  the  rights  of  men,  ill 
fte  Modem  aece^ftatton.     America  "might  have 
(akid  Had  in  the  t:onclufion)  tt  juft  c^ufe  againft 
Great  Britain,    It  vm  viBrix  caufa.    Dns  placuit ; 
t*a 'ft  would  hjite  alfo  pleafed  Cato.    'But  it  was 
*ot  jttft  foir  Prance.     Nor  bad  llraJhce,  at  this 
^me,  teiK:hed  that  fumtriit  of  hypocritical  infamy 
ttt  #faic1i  fee  now  Iftands,  and  from  whicfh  .flie 
4iolfe-otfther&lfe  enngel of  fjfeedom  to  enflave 
the'Ubtidm ;  Bke  the  flying  roSwfrich  the  prophet 
^  in  viHdn,  ^  tlie  curfe  that  goeth  forth  ovdir 
^  Hit  ftce  x)f  the  whole  learth."    France  fought 
«odiiMg,  and  pretended  nothing,  but  her  own  ag- 
^ndiftment,  ^txd  the  humiliation  of  Britain.    It 
Wa^k  datding  prdfped.   The  morality  of  nations 
ToiiU  not  funution  up  virtue  enough  to  refift  the 
^endidly  fkfcinating  view,  idiich  ftreamcd  in 
foii^  ^lory  acroff  the  Athqtic,  fettling  in  burriing 
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Xa^aiQcp  ftk  the  cn)wn.«f  JFnuv^^  j^bnc^^ 
J^tBncc  an  ally  m  fistful  a^JhewAaiiranesfiik 
Txaooe  ikw  her  own  greatneis  inihe  ftU/^tSng- 
]aQd;  hut  ihi^  was  too  honqwabk  t^  feek  to.fntat ♦ 
jiife^jneiica.  However  uajuftwwa  the  lootiliM  of 
the  alUance,  the  feryice  pfsi^imed  wa$  th»t  of  fi* 
4elit7  and  honour,  Aiperica  had  €oatn)Atd!i  not 
seitb  the  xepvdblic  of  Fnuice,.  l^ut  wi^  tl|9  frti^rwa 
of  i;h<^t  kingdom. 

England  fought  for  her  exifteac^  Often  her 
ftar  hpc^am?  dim,  Th^  ^^^^^^  indeed  wem  awfuL 
3he  had  not  juftice  to  ftrengthe^  her  arm«  Thf 
jiations  combined  againft  her;  and  covragefpraog 
lip  yrith  right*  Again  ihe  relumed  hfx  fiies^  and 
jhone.out  with  her  PVT)  fplendoi}r<0)e  fix!^  amoag 
the  nations, 

TheglpryofFnoicewas&dingaway.  Nt>adp 
vanta^.  io  gre^t  reputation  or  folk!  acquifitiw 
had  been  made,  to  repair  the  inunenfti  wnfte  of 
treafure  which  h^  fui^rted  the  Am^ricaaaUii- 
4Qce.  Sefpre  the  vm  dofed,  Neck^  had  retired 
JTom  all  conceni  i^  the  adminiAration  of  pdUk 
affairs.  He  ?ras  fucceeded  hy  M.  Jolj  de  fleim 
in  1781.  He  continued  two  years.  I  am  i^emem^ 
bering  the  maxim  of  the  A^arquis  d'  AigenfoQ» 
that  the  hiftory  of  France  was  the  hiftoiy  of  the 
ininifters  of  finance.  It  was  not  fo  now,  in  the 
fenfe  the  Marquis  intended. .  The  miniftecs  <^  £|r 
^ance  had  now  to  lave  (if  they  could.  iaye>  ^ 
^te^  not  to  fupply  the  expences  of  the  foyereigtv^ 
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Vio9^:pliS^'na(dketi  Centiemen»  how  tbefe  Wer« 
Kttienchrd;  *tid  how  the  Tetrenchnient  was  cde^. 
Ixactd-by^Dr.  Price.  But  the  load  on  the  natioii 
iMtiB'ittoftftgger;  }  goon,  therefore/with  th« 
niDiAin  of  ^nsnce. 

Aboiic  the  end  of  Maorh  1783,  M.  d*  Ormeffi>i\ 
was  pot  in  the  j[dace  of  M.  de  Fleuri.  He  contin 
med  tiU  the  third  of  November  of  the  fame  year^ 
when  the  financial  adnuniitration  of  the  kingdoni 
of. France  was  intrufted  to  M.  de  Calonne, 

M  de  Oalomie  is  a  man  whom  I  will  not  praifej 
in  vhich  I  am  ohm  led  to  think  that  I  am  exceeds 
ingif  uayiift.  Eatlyimpreffions,  at  the  time  of  life 
when  I  fi»med  them>  are  not  eafily  got  over,  I 
Fas  a  great  partifan  of  Neck;er.  I  read  fome  ojf 
their  controverfies  (which  I  ihall  not  read  again)^ 
and  I  was  a.  parti&n  ftill  of  Mr.  Necker.  I  (hall 
nerer  \n  ^y  life  fpeak  againft  tAlt.  Necker;  at 
kaft  I-  tbink  it  fcarpely  cap  he ;  not  even  for  his 
\iamng  unwillingly,  homftly,  vwdy,  criminally, 
toiiied  the  monarchy  of  France.  I  fincerely  la- 
Hxent  the  fidlen  fituation  of  aurorthy,  g  good,  and 
a  very  .able  man.  I  do  indeed ;  and  mpfl;  fincere« 
Ij.  TUsk  a  fuhjea  from  which  I  muft  turn.  It  is 
t  very  iacred  duty,  to  have  onde  loved  any  per-, 
fon. 

'  My  frirad  has  talked  of  M*.  de  Calonne  in  a 
v(^y  of  which  I  am  ahfolutely  afhamed.  His  Ian* 
P^gCf  even  ^9  the  language  .of  truth,  would  be 
foarfer  than  ftrong;  imd  I  am  no  ufer  of  fol^ 
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aBcgatidn  of  faft,  (bati^^^^Jj^^ 
aBegations}  is  to  be  i^und  fft  kyin&^'s'lMR^ 
l^nil  M.  A6  Caldnne ;'  ^drib  anff  bodlt' j^  le^ 
cord  that  I  know  (^.   Inhere  o^idy  pi^lt^Wi)^ 
l^biance ;  anS  Tneithfcr  like'  to  be  dtougti^sbr 
called  i^orant,  wbere  ahy  kwwle^ge  catrbe  ob^ 
tained'.    t  know  nothing  to  warrant  ttte  changes 
inade  in  fuch  violent  and  unqualified  ti^hn^:  '^nd 
^s  to  the  condu^  of  M.  d^  Calonne,  fince'bef  feO 
fioni  power, 'k  iftyft  bd  attioraleyeof  very AraAgc 
conformation,  Which,  viieWihgliim  aisa  Frentrbtn^tri 
ioii  k  Idyafift  (ur^lefs  the  cbairaaer  be  hiH  ia  Itfitf 
a  crime),  d&ee'not  pttc^vt  fahn  moflrcoUtageodC- 
f^  *performing^  aftd  very  greatly  to  itis  faanonr, 
^hat  belongs  toTa  Fretichman  land  a  loyabft,  vndi 
die  fpirit  and  the  motives  of  a  ioyal  Freficblrian. 
If  it  be  this  ipirit,  arid  fiich  eicertiiM^,  43h^caU 
2owh'on  him  thefe  )lehuhciations  ar^omfear, 
then  others  will  have  pronounced  (and  ^nmrng 
them  liny  friend)  that  merited  panegyik  on  this 
itatefman,  *rhich  (for  no  good  reafon,  yfctl  can- 
not help  it)  W  not  been  pronounced  ^byinc, 
Jxdging  of  the  paft  by  the  prefeht,  and  kymg 
afide  merely  financial  controvejfy,  mt  muft  h- 
aaent  that  he  was  not  fooner  and  longer  the  xoi- 
nifter  of  France/   Trojaqtie  nunc  ftares^  Pfiamiqtte 
arx  aha  manercs  !    While  fuch  accufations,  and 
on  fuch  grouiids,  are  made  againft  him^   wbQ 
but  his  enemy  would  be  his  defender  I 
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T^affamBiftfation  of  Al  de  Calonne  was  cer- 
tainlj  an  adminiftnition  of  great  talents.  But 
Fcance  was  plunging.  He  continued  in  office  till 
April  1787.  He  had  a  fucceflbr,  M.  Fourqueax, 
who  held  the  office  three  weeks ;  and  afterwards 
M.  de  ViUedeuil,  QOt  fo  long,  or  as  Ihortly.  The 
Archbifhop  of  Sens  ^ame  in  his  turn ;  and  then 
the  fecond  miniflry  oi  Mr.  Necker.  Let  us  con^ 
fider,  before  paffing  on,  and  more  leifurely,  this 
adminiilration  of  M.  de  Calonne. 

It  was  a  moft  important  period.  The  financial 
operations,  and  indeed  the  whole  management,  I 
neither  enter  into  any  confideration  of,  nor  jufti- 
fy,  nor.  condemn.  Situation  and  citcumftances,  a 
fituation  more  dangerous  and  circumftances  mor^ 
urgent  than  had  ever  been  known,  called  for  great 
and  new  exertions.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  deficit^ 
or  nan  deficit^  nor  of  the  Comptc  rendu  of  Necker ; 
nor  vrtiether  it  was  juft,  and  rightly  calculated,^or 
that  the  accounts  and  calculations  of  M.  de  Ca<- 
lonne  were  to  be  held  the  true  and  fair  ftatements. 
France  was  in  great  and  deplorable  want  of  public 
means  for  the  public  government  under  both  mi- 
niilers.  It  was  neceflary  that  tbefe  means  fhould 
be  provided  by  both.  It  was  neceflary  that  per- 
flianent  fchemes,  taking  in  the  whcde  fyftem  of 
financial  provifion  and  regulation,  ihould  compre- 
hend and  guide  futurity;  looking  forward,  and  go- 
ing beyond  prefent  neceffities  and  times.  In  form- 
er times,  France  had  been  nearly  as  much,  fome- 
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times  more  diftrefTed  than  ihe  was  iiow»  qi*  vrai^jpce*^ 
ly  long  to  be.  But  ^t  no  former  timps  had  her  &- 
vereign  wilbed  fo  much  to  relieve  her,  nor  had  the 
people  themfeives  fo  ftrongly  felt  that  thej;  needed 
and  were  entitleil  to  relief.  The  combination  of 
thefe  circumftances,  leading  to  unguarded  ,conccf- 
iions,  and  flagitious  demands,  was  the  oyerthra^r  of 
the  French  nation.  The  financial  difficulties  were 
(very  probably)  the  chief  reafon,  why  this  nm^ller 
called  the  Notables,  and  thought  of  aflembling  the 
States. "  It  is  certain  that  he  called,  the  one^  ^nd 
thought  of  aflembling  the  other. 

One  great  enterprife  of  this  aidminifl:ratipu,  and 
at  the  fanie  time  a  great  fource  of  expencc^,]ivas 
fortifying  the  port  of  Cherbourg ;  among  the  fl^ofl: 
ilupendous  undertakings  that  has  been  ,  known  in 
the  world,  The  King  vifited  Cherbourg  in  the 
year  1 786.  His  journey  was  as  the  journey  of  the 
people*s  father.  Nothing  betokened  a  ^reverie  of 
the  fcenes,  which  muft  have  gladdened  his.hear^  fo 
greatly.  At  this  time,  the  King  went  :evcn  be- 
yond theTreqch  territory.  He  was  half  way  over 
to  fee  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  wbei\  he  turned  b^ck 
on  the  appearance  of  a  fl:orm.  Little  could  he  then 
imagine,  that  home  was  foon  to  be  the  moil  hof- 
tile  region  he  could  yifit ;  his  lonefopie  pnipp  and 
bis  early  grave ! 

The  fortifications  of  Cherbourg  were  a'jxjighty 
charge ;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  faid  that  thefe 
ejpences  were  not  Deceflary  and  natiopah    Yet 
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*'afeohal  as  they  were,\  tiiey  increafed  th^fc  bur- 
4ens  which  the  nation  loudly  were  declaring  their 
uriwiflingneCs  to  bear. 

"  The  ineans  for  pr6moting  the  nation's  profperi- 
ty  were  not  in  the  mean  time  neglcfted*     By  one 
mcafure  of  the  adniihiftration   (which  fprr^s  a 
ftrong  contrail  to  the  detail  given  above  of  the 
cruel  perfecutions  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth)  ftraur 
gets,  without  any  diftindion  of  their  religious  per- 
fttaiion^  were  invited  to  fettle  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  with  ability  to  purchafe  lands,  and  to  en- 
joy the  common  rights  of  citizens.     This  meafure 
'  bccafioned  a  fort  of  re^emigration  into  France 
froni  America.     About  a  hundred  families    of 
(fakers  and  Baptifts,  fecure  of.  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  as  well  as  civil  rights,  came  to  fettle 
fiii^a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  to  be  the  fub- 
jeAs  of  a  Roman  Cat^fiolic  king.    In  conformity 
wirii  this  indulgence  to  the  religion  of  ftrangers, 
the  privileges  <>f  the  Proieftants  at  home  began  ai- 
fo  to  be  reftored.     M.  de  Calonne  had  only  the 
merit'  of  beginnmg  what  was  afterwards  complet- 
ed, vi^hen  he  had  been  driven  from  his  ftation.    It 
is  well  fefiown  the  return  (and  I  have  obferved  it 
already  with  great  grief)  that  this  part  of  the 
{>eopIe  has  made  for  the  benignant  interference  of 
the  crown.  ' 

'  As  to  the  peafaritry  of  France,  their  condition 
^fo  was  confiderably  bettered;  and  they  were  on- 
ly the  beginnings  of  what  was  to  be  done,  tht 
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fubJQ:9Ati4iA^  prc;(ent  uiftanqe ;  and,  iiji  ^f^^.^ 
contatne4  tmd  held  out  fv(t\u:e^^4  P^nP%?(^V%* 
cucHi?«  ag^inft  qpprefficwi.  .Qne  edcyapif^lp^^ 
fpmjdaiood  qf  ipJFr^nce  (whjck.9eTmin|y  iqi|;ht 
Jbe  ufe4t  TOdfrcjjupntly  vfas.  ufp4,  foi;,pig^f^i^(^ 
wd  wliigh  m  aU  pa^es  w^  inexQedicpt)  fip^  ta 
our  Jlamc-lalmtr.  in  jSk:otlaQ4t  ^!u^  <^F4?d  to  ,$i 
jpccatc^  extent^  iix  rQpg^png  aij4  C9nftmain5^^t(p 
j^mblif  p^^  \K^  now  done  ^way.  T^fJfPff?^ 
iion  ux  top  jo^^ny  qafe^  )ia4  v^^t^  li)^  Sf^^^ 

it  now  ccafe4- .  .  *      ^  .  fhfi 

^    ^^oUver  gr?at;  n^ef^fi^ 
•^qiftcii.  "fw.  the  eft^bJiilunent  of  a  territoif^^ jp- 
poftt  fimi%  tp.  the  .lan4Ttai'^  W  tbi5  oountiy^  /,  jp^ 
^Ihisrw^ts^gft^r  the  cpi^yoca,tiOT  of  the  firft  ftflTcmliJ^ 
of  the  Notables ;  wd.of  tl^s  it  is)  fieceflajKy  psev^- 
pqily to fjpcaik.  ...  .  .,a. 

No  affemblly  of  tl)i4  kipd  had  beei^  iM^v^i  fin^e 
the  .4^y3  of  Louis  th^  Tl^utecnt^i ;  mprc:  titpa  qif 
the.  General  States.  In  their  ^a$ure»  ^y  )¥^«p 
more  a  council  of  advice,  than  a  liioetiag  ^f  l^g^ 
latiye  deliberation.  A^d  this  was,  rig^^tly  fo;  for 
they  were  not  chofen  by  the  people ;  lyho  coul$l 
alone,  give  le^iflative  f  haradi^v  anc^ .  legi^^tive 
powers.  Th?  l^otabl^s  met  on  the  %zd  9/  Ff br^* 
ary  1787. 

.  It  w^^  in  this  ailembly  (amoz^  (us  pther  ^^ns) 
^hat  the  miniiler  brought  forward  the  n^  fchi^ine 
gf  the  land-tax.    Oppofition  arofe  qq  ^SiMfih 
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'^'IMil^dfeeaTottrie  fiasnot  becri'accufei  {that'l 
know  of ^  'to  being  deficifeitt  in  fpirft  tn:  fiminefc 
iftit! 'Ati  <f)pt*>fitioil  Ivas  fuch,  againft  \Vhilciil  no 
»iteobfd^fta1fli4/  -ttc  feft  France  fot  England.' 
'"^tt^is'ir  fingtlferiticoiti  fii  theftiftory  df  thaiikindi 
-awtttHte^ta^aftirt  ikoidd  hhve  bccti'rtoft  violently 
tjpjfeftsd'oh  tfi6  ghjuhtt  of  the  privileges  andinr- 
inutii^^ft;  l(hd  fepumt^  rights/ t)f  the  feveral  pro^^ 
thuws ;'  ahd  that  the  pi^bple  ffiould  have  tbouglit 
thiir  fibtfrties  ki  thiia  ttai^,  as  in  other*,  infrin- 
Ij&i^  iai  cttdinfe^Afl'  by'tHfe  tki,  when  the  very 
firll  afts  of  th^it:  coiiftituting  aflcrtiblyi  Werd  tb 
tiftfe  awdy  thft  liaihcs  and  tlie  rigfrts  6f  f hehr  pro^ 
i^B';  arid' to  niaflciJ^reoinpletdy  new  ferritbrial 
ImfiOfe  O^lhe  v^hde  KtagdOtti;  Some  of  thtfde- 
'felik^ilbhs  On'  thfe  hiiat!,  hbwfei^er^  (unjiiflifiabfe 
KiiSt  itWafotikblc  ^  they*  teigfet  be  itt  point  of /o- 
&y)  were  fure  figns  of  there  being  fundamental 
'arid  cdhttitiitiDhal  laws  in  thfe  kihgdom  of  France; 
Wh'etf  it  was  deriicd  b^  th^  law  officers  of  the 
tifowii  itt  the  provihces,  tliiat  any  authority  in  the 
Rate,  evfen  that  of  the  King  himfelf,  could  affeft 
thi*  equaliiirig  tax,  contriary  to  the  capitulated 
rights  of  the  people. 

^'  The  higher  Orders  in  the  kingdom  were  enemies 
"hi* this  tneafure.  The  people,  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple, who  fhuddered  at  the  name  of  tax,  and  did 
notlnow  how  much  this  plan  of  taxation  was  to 
relieve  them,  were  greater  enemies  to  the  niea- 
fure  'htW  Not  two  months,  accordingly,  after  be 
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hzi  caHed  this  aflembly,  M^  de  Qal^nne.  was^  itt 
cxUc,  and  only  by  bejng  in.e^ile  in  f^fety.     ,  ^_ 

The  appointments  to  the  department  of  finance^ 
which  took  place  upon  his  retirement,  were  (as  J^ 
have  mentioned)  (hort  and  occafional.  Not  long 
l^rwards,  the  ArcI^bUhpp  of  Sens  ^a^  nominate* 
ed  xtiiniiler  in  his  place ;  and  with  both  zqore  am« 
pk  name  and  powers  than  M.  de  Calqnne. 

On  tiie:(5thx>f  Ms^,  after  fitting. about  three 
months,  the  convention.. of  Notables  was  diflblv-- 
ed.  With  very  confiderable  heats  and  divifions^ 
they  agreed  iii  fome  m^urii^  of  no  imall  re- 
lief to  Ae  people  of  France.  iTie  only  penna*. 
nent  and  gteat  effe£t  this^  convention  produced, 
notwithftandingi  was  to  excite  a  very  uniyer&l 
^nd  a  very  ilrong  4elire  for  the  a0embly  of  ^. 
national  flates.  Nothing  at  all^  was  don^  to  di« 
miniih,  or  to  put  in  order,  the  public  burdens ; 
which  continued  with  a  heavy  and  dreadful  pref* 
fure  upon  the  kingdom  and  the  crown. 

In  dating  what  was  done  of  wife  and  good  (or 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  done)  under  the  ad^ 
miaiftration  of  M,  de  Calonne,  I  do  not  mean  to 
give  that  adminiftration  any  exclufive  praife  :  its 
merit  was  in  common  with  all  the  adminiflrations 
of  the  reign  which  had  attempted  or  e6feaed  inv 
provement  and  reformation.  Its  faults  alfo  were 
in  common;  though  there  were  certainly  in  it 
fchemes,  more  of  futurity  and  permanency  and 
fyf.em.  The  faults^  the  vices,  the  crimes  I  will  call 
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tiienl,  of  tills  reigtl,  and  bf  its  mmifters,  againft'tlitJ 
dignity  of  the  feVdwn  itfelf/  and  its  rightfiil  authp-" 
rity,  were  unprincipled  expedients  and  vague  con- 
temolSy ;  lAirowing  every  thing  loofe,  aft'd  bfttif, 
aft6r  Ais  was  done,  not  6htaining  fheir  purpofes/ 
That''  greateft'  blelT'ng,  arid  that  'only  ftcurity  of 
ix  govemirient,  liability,  was  who"By  unknown  iri 
Fjrance.  The  people  (moft  fatally  for  theihfelves J 
perceived;  what  niucb  pains  was  talceri  to  teach 
tbem'j^ihat  governmeht  itfelf  was  greatly' ignorant 
of  wfiat  were  its  rights  and  its  duties. 

rt^oiild  b^  very  unjiift  to  lay,  th^t  the  irihil^- 
ters  meiftrelves,  in'dvety  cafe',  were  thd  c^iife  of 
this  Shhhppy'fituation.  It*arofe  from  ciriumHan- 
ces^^whith  miniftefs  frequently  neither' made  not' 
could  mend,  '  But  uniteady  and  taufelefs  policy 
(if  fuch  t)olity  is  to  be  called  by  fuch  tiame)  in- 
creafed  the  evils,  where  they  did  not  create  them  J 

But  if  this  liad  been  the  cafe  formerly,  it  was 
now  fuch,  to  a  degree,  not  only  before  unknown^ 
but  unconceived.  It  was  not  merely  the  faft  of 
hiftory;  but  the  fyftem  of  management. 

When  the  Archbifh6p  of  Sens  came  to  the  ad- 
miniftrition  of  the  government,  the  fpirit  of  de- 
mocracy had  begun  already  to  walk  abroad.  it$ 
voice  indeed  had  often  been  heard  before ;  but  it 
Was  only  in  the  cellarage ;  in  the  low  tones  of  am- 
biguous philofophy,  and  the  half  Uttered  maxims 
of  pKeating  wifdom.  Where  the  language  was 
plain,  and  tie  delivery  bold,  (as  in  fome  cafes  it 
haj)pened)  the  voice  was  a  diftant  voice ;  it  was 
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^a^  (x>  fp^k  of  otbef  pm^4«fl  tistos;  jmsita^ 
filiefttiom  not  ifiade  but  to  be.  made./  itTodne 
nearer  od^  ^  and  was  more  puUici  Tfiee  ttflifirf 
tfieSKe  in  the  vial  of  philofophy  took  aUb  noar  a^ 
^ollet  (hape ;  fuch  as^  could  t^^  diicemed^^aifiijr 
and  maieriaBy  by  thick  vulgaor  fenfti^  ttad.  fattdld- 
excite  and  command  and  dired^  i^e  atceffiucy  |b#- 
fions  and  operations  Not  that  this  ^e£bDD  jfakd 
not  been  fcen  before,  even  bj  the  people^,  tile 
fbrerunner  of  their  dnadfol  dooxxu  But  it  had 
not  \}diX^W6rked  f  ibi  ^artb  fi  faft;M  didoot 
begin  ttU  now  to  be  4^  ^/  uMqaiy  and  not  to  be 
avoided  even  by  fhifting  ground*  The  Aschbiiu>p 
of  Sem appearsto have alternaiieljbeheld k trith 
terror  and  ind^nence.  Certain  it*  isy  th^  the 
eraviiigs  6f  democracy,  Mi^oie  diftant  howHngsfcr 
Its  p^ey  were  nowheaid  diftiadly,  were  &d  and 
not  appeafed  by  this  minifter.  it  was  kept  adrre» 
this  favage  fpirit,  and  nouriified  and  flarved  .by 
turns  into  more  than  nitive  fietcenefs.  After  Atfe: 
fervices  performed  to  his  councry  and  bds  lQBg«  the 
Archbifhop  left  them  to  the  ftruggie.    . 

Now  came  Necker  for  the  fecond  time ;  and  in 
him  were  placed  the  hopes  e(f  the  King  andvtibe 
nation.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1788, 
that  thi8  Aatefman  returned  to  the  kingdc^m  and 
to  the  government  ef  France.  The  efieds  of  Ms 
reftoration  to  power  were  certainly  both  gismt  and 
immediate.  Commotions  almoft  univerfai  had  be- 
gun, or  were  beghming,  in  the  kingdom- .  The 
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liirtt^iiyyftcr  Siftd  t^^kt^  the  ftdimiiUhati<;tA  i^ 
iitaaB^  which  fetdec^iadiJesidfiii  bkcknelfi  iw  tbe 
nitite;  ahd  thmigti'vbif^  tto^yeof  hay^cpul^ 
raooh  10  the  ot^mr  fide« ;  tht  ctcHlds  gradufi^lj 
rdlleO^off;  aadiMif.  ISfldc«:  had  )ieeaf  iq^Md  but 

itaa  fettittty.io  Vifiace.  l  .Matter  furobab^.call  this 
{IiccdaKft^  dn  isA:  cdkl  it)  a  4eceitfol  ofdi^  I 
do  ^lotthifl^  loi^'can^eTer  btmg  mjr^^tathiak 
£e>  Ul^  of  what^ima  the  JEoMoh*  mtioa«  It  19  ^  crudt 

cftft  ;  and  how  tlMb  dagi  &t  u  hocvid.  fl^lpqQi^  00 
this greatrpeojfle*.^,.."  ;;.   ;  '  i 

:  The  iiu^iimvaadith&  e«Mt^  ol  tbe  adfoloiflra- 
iioa  of  the  A/rehhUhop  oC&sm  are.clpfely  aid  no* 
cci^Ij^xonneABd  widk/  the  fubfisque^t  mpafures 
and  events.  They  #ere  generaUy.  (and  v^ify  gc- 
nerad  my  notice,  (hall,  be)  ai$  I  ihall.  now  ihortly 
ftate  them,    .       •        . 

After  die  eonvention  of  ifbe  Notabks  had  been* 
AflblYed,  the  neceifities  of  the  timc^  ftiU.  demand- 
ed taxes;  and  the  plan»  which  would  have  ren- 
dewd  thefe  burdens^  lighter,  both  'm  the  prefent^ 
and  for  futurity,  baring,  been  Teje£ked«  what  wa» 
to  be  done  ?  The  nation  were  unwilUi^g  to  give ; 
and  the  nation  coold  not  fubfift  without  giving^ 
l^^re  was  a  necelBty  of  taxation  or  plunden  la- 
thiafitiiatioB  it  was,  that  the  parliaments,  and  e- 
^edally  cf  Paris,  began  that  war  of  remonftraii- 
eel,  which  overthfew  the  King's  power  and  thdir 

own. 
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the  JWfiamcitts  iH  t^fiftihg  the  wilf  6P^dJa$"i?h*^  ^ 
iSixte'endf  f  ih  wliofe  wi^  tod  by  whblfe  p»f6fcfc-  ' 
tion  they  had  been  rcftored  from  ^eir'  grdtt'htti 
milhltton.     '  ^'  -  -i^^^    ' 

BixV  1'  will  not  feirice  mattere.  I  i*tll  r^enr^ 
ber  the'  time,  when  I  rejoiced  and  gloried  tihd  exi 
uited'  ih  the  oppofition  made  to  tlie  w3I  dPtlie 
Court-  by  the  Fifench  parliaments.  Noir  iaT^i 
wonderful  5  for  tny  heart  bounded  in  very  ecftacy 
at  the  deftrudibn  of  the  Baflfle.  'Ncitbiir  as  thingS 
then  tippfedred  (fend  should  have  appeared) 'to  me, 
am  I  afliamed  of  having  rejoiced  at  the  eyciits  of 
that  flagitious  and  bloody  day ;  now  joined  b^  the 
Pariflans  th^mfelvei,  (in  their  public  adftitsfle^, 
and  thus  authenticated)  with  the  tenth  of  Auguft 
and  the  fecoiid  of  September !  Yes,  I  well  re- 
member the  day,  and  the  feelings  of  the  diy.  I 
wa§  on  my  way,  in .  the  morning,  to  the  Parlja-^ 
ment'  Houfe  (I  never  fliall  forget  it)  when  the 
firft  and' early  news  of  it  Was  communicatrtl  to  tnc, 
and  in  a  frame  of  fpirij:  not  tb  be  miich  pleafeS,  as 
far  as  forrow  could  afied  a  beart  not  naturally 
formed  to  be  unhappy.  I  heard  the  news ;  arid  1 
trod  in  air.  Scarcely  now  (and  the  days  of  ghd- 
nefs  ought  not  yet  to  be  paft)  could  the  fecftacy 
of  rapture  and  triuihph  be  more,  weriltd'bear 
of  the  Duke  of  Bfunfwick,  with  the  Princes  of 
the  Bourbon  race,  having  entered  viAorioift  into 
Francte,  placed  "the  Oriflamme  in  tlier  centre  of' 

Paris, 
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P^,;,»p4,Je$P0ted  9g»ia:the  nuie  of  Evened 
geutkiQ^  IB  thfir  XQuatry  */  Bi^n  awns  ^ww 
fwtf  vs/k^  Skip^cufs  ^  U  pku  bams  bfims\  jwr. 

It  was  pot,  therefore,  wonderful  that  he  who 
could  jpx  in  tl^  dreadful, and  abpminablie  proceed-* 
ings  of  thefoiwteentb  pf  Jvily  11^9^  fliouldriew 
with  ddight  and  approbation  the  condud  of  meo^ 
ibme  of  whom  were  aduated  by  the  nobleft  afid 
puieft  principles  of  public  virtue ;  mifguided)  it  is, 
true,  and  fatal ;  ib  mifguided  and  ib  fatal,  t^t  to 
meu  on  the  (pot,  who  had  feein  all,  and  heard  all, 
it  i$  fcaccely  poffible  to  pardon  the  deception ;  in 
the  mo|t  dazzling,  blinding,  apd  clieating  illufionsc 
of  ps^otifm  deluding  itfelf.     Fads  hare  iince 
fliewn  that  the  thing  could  be.     However,  the. 
greater  part  had  no  necefl^ty  of  delufiori.     As  to 
me,  placed  at  a  diftance,  feeing  nothing  .diflind^ 
ly,  hearing  nothing  diftindly,  cnthufiaftically  fond 
of  freedom,  I  was  in  a  dream  and  rapture  of  Uber-* 
ty  and .  revolution,  till  the  news  of  the  fifth  of. 
Oftobcr  ^789.    My  waking  to  rcafon  and  reflcc-, 
tioQ  was  painful  and  fevere  ^  but  it  was  comple|^e 
andc^djbcaU    I  then  faw  this  dreadful  tyranny, 
which^  with  the  frown  of.  hell,  had  appeared  to, 
^y  deluded  fenfe  with  the.  fraile  of  heaven.     Ij 
Should  have  defpifed  myfelf  for  ever  and  ever,  liad 
iiotmy  line  been  taken  decidedly  from  that  mo-. 
nient.,.  There  could  be  no  half  convcrfions  j  no, 
landings  to  Iqojc  about;  no  blame  wjith  hope*  of 

reform- 


Satttik  \^6o&  i  no  re^t  cniiltt^  6taf  vD^  »(^i^';'  'at 

ixri&i^  be  none  df  thdfe  tlM^  bflt  bjf^^N 
tttka,  fiitfd  ittttclr  igtiolrahce  thtter  ^|yi^)^<)i? ; 
hyitMtthitig,  in  cofli{KmftM  djf  Vlii^'l^^'^ 
^d'  ignoitoticci  -  is  to  h6not(kb]fe  'dif^giaic^ifijf  i 
tfiutiiofrehbwii;  'Wliat  tf  ihohi(i  l(5dllliici^itf 
^  thehl  Tfaetehavi^^ii  mm  cMiiHilklf^tit^ 
finfce'thtj  fourteenth  c^  Jtify,  il6w  tia««  y^  ^' 
Iwt  tHere  httte  not Wri  ffi^t^f'triniA'-'Wt'^irffl 
isforiirtdihin  Witt  fty  ii'  *  "  '     "  ''^  ^•*'    '' 

lliie  {>ariisuneti(S;  bf  th<^  lih^dAh'Ml!iwi'«qi^- 
eiiiB^r  df'HAs,  '^ith'foM^  ^dr  itieii  iiiA'^iibii 
feVili  toofc  uji  the'^tiiwiif!*  (ftiitfelf  <^ 
ficicftt,  attd  ffcrrti^flicft  hb  Uittetjr  ftF»|;u*ttit 
eouMdri^^^eM)  th4t nt^tettes cbtttt/jKi&ifllhg 
to  the  icoMUtutliAi^  the  {bnHkitoeiit^  !rii»8, '  <X  ttie 
Firenfch'trtolKirAT'i  b*  impend  vLpch'tHc  pec^t 
ioMt  by' ifhe  general  ftates.  ThiSr  owh*idh»]pettncc 
t»  tak,  6rt^giitier  tfdiAi 'for  taxing*,  they  a^ty  iifad 
Jbr  «y«B  d^aimod.  The  csain]^  of  theSttti^%Hs« 
thetefbfe,  ftlneanitv,  held  by  diem  indiQ^enfible; 
brfort  either  the  erdwn,  6t  the  nation,  cbtdd^be  te- 
^ed  froii)  thc^  difflcalties  whiefr'bu^Mi^med, 
Knd  threatened  t6  d^roy,  as  things  tfaenitotfd,  the 
one  as  Well  as  the  other.  The  Parliament  ttf  Pari* 
fhoijght  thefe  cohiidenitions  of  danger  and  ttiin  to 
be  of  no  comparative  T^ight  With  the  prine^Ie. 
Thste  are  times  iti  which  pHadpks  ihouU'  n<k  be 

fecrificed 


^^^^1^%  *m  d»^  ^^-  ^^^  ^^«  ^»^ 

^uo^^jifl^  ]^j  ftirriJig  m^Qs^tfiif^ 

ojF  ofi^tes  •  wi>^vi5fe ...  ,TJtc , CEQwn. <^f  Iw^? 

%h|#5F >  »»  wi^  ,wJitt«h  bciog,pcmjtr^  tq 
%  fu^^^t»][  JiaT^s,  couU,a(:9uir(?.|P|iriqicj):  ^|i4 
?i^  jil^^Oo^  l9{^  n9r,4fin^cai;.aQ4  :»rl;^di  thQ 
pcop^^cr^  qititkij  aa  a,  ppp*4ar..cq?|ft^t^tio|ja^ 
right,  by  the  laws  of  every.  Gpthic^kiog^Otflr .«! 
rifilWI^OTJimjXWif.  it  .^Q  a  .hpdy.  ^ey(5ie4  Jt^y .Jhfm- 
%/^.  ^'^fQixiSimt  ojijy  for,^ia  bui  bjf:.  tJw^ai 
^i^.^,tj^.  IBpw.i^  nearer  ai^d  dirpa, 

tbifi.t;^  pf  Kiiigj  mpre.|i{fexin9«w^^^  and^iwrid^ 

fiH>l4(^ddl^jgalicm.  ;.X}u;rc48rpa^veftioA  ^f  Aw 
litle  to  daim  aU  (this ;  ..thpngbi  i  jiq,  n^t  at  sd| 
lup¥!that  t^e/  h^d^r  nether  - 1  IfAQW  laoft  ce^^ 
t^i^l^  tbat  thej;  biad  nqt^  t^^  to  ql^ixi  the  n^^ 
ljji][Q^}a|i,io^  pp|w4w,fjpwci:,  in  tfa^  pwpte> 
i]»aie^.ail4  ff^orbf^boof  !of  t|ie  peqide,.^  the  King?% 
Ejirli^^epf .  of . Paris, :  But  queiiions-of  t^tle  ar^ 
here  fruitl^  diicufj^a^  It  wa^  the  time  oi^  qlaiiot 
ixig :  4t  v^  ihe  manner  of  i:laimifi^ :  It  w^u  thf 
(lodain^a  i^oupled  witb^the  claimii)g,.^Perfbns  at  a 
diftaQ9Q  might  fee  only^  i^d^  therefore,  apjJ^ii^ 
oflly,J[;uiin^xc;dJy,and  pijrely)  a  ftruggle  for  li^; 
bertyt-  Tbflfe  at  hai}4t?^  w|jo^  ^y*?*we5«.PIsn, 


'  '  rtlJft4«ee^«>  th^i  ufe/in  ^ytafft,  ahd  tttihi^iji&ilj, 
'  ^f -irhafrhad  fo  long  bwn'ctiftomatjr  la^ihf^cc, 

^  Wa8  m^  itfelf;  biit  mudi  iliorfc  ui  ^thC  nifeaiisf ind  j 
inodcs;^deftm<ftivc,  to  the  roots,  t)f  all  ihoriitfchy  in 
Francfe.  •  A«  to  Hie  peribnd'dignlty^'Afe  Jfe^. 
ing  princcf,^  it  fct  Aat  at  nought  wholly.  ^  ''' 

Thofe  m  the  parliiirierit  ^who  diS  idiot  ^lade, 
but  were  deluded,  found  in  the  meafures  bak^nby 
«i  weak  and  mutable  policy,  yitWng  4iill.taging 
'by  turfi^,  many  motives  atid  caufe$  for  6(Midnii- 
tttice  of  delufion.  *  It  rimfl heiebe  cMfeflcid;  once 
for'aR,  t-hat  France  Vras  tiow  e%c6tAin^jr  dcfti- 
^te,  iHpkMtesof  ^ower  oftenfible'bir  btfierw^  of 
-any  great  leading  g^ut.  '  The  monarth  'wa^  iU 
ierred'^in  all  refpeds. '  Ail  the  fiihdmes  adopted 

•  '^p|>eat  W  have  been  of  the  iiiotnent ;  both  in  for- 
•matibn  «id  execution;  The'  intentrdn  of  the<^King 
<jertainly  ^as,  to  call  togcthex'  *he  ftate*  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  this  wa$  a  thing,  ki  iSie"  fit^ation 
of  a&irs,  Ifbliieh'tequired  all  the'ptediittdons  df  the 
andft  longi^ighfccd  prudefiee.  ^ht  iMemperate  de- 
mand?,'  the  feai4,  tlst  hopes,  c(f  all  parties,  ib  i^ous 
^nd  divided,  and  fo  loll  iHi  obiburityHstxyibe&rlil- 
timate  objeAs,  fequii^d  (in  the  diQk>fitiotiflf^the 

.  King)  that  the  miiikler  (hould  have  wfifttAfl^^rith 
'principled  fteady  firnibefs,  and  yielded  in^ 'ample 
tbtst  guarded  conteffion;    It  required  a  msin  who 

'  could  not  be  irritated  by  intemperate  proceedings, 
fiot  overawed  by  violent  proceedings;  not  hafty  to 

grant 
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ipratipf^ljatiiedg^t  be; dapgei:ous  ipi  t^cr evcrfi;^ rpat 
obftj/^^.to^efufe  what  coul4  be  dam»s444  with 
ngH  f^M  iie^iu  But  where  .was  t}us  niifHi^r^  to 
be  fcmnd*,,  .lie  certainly  was  not  now  ^tthe.h^d 
9^  ^^^^  in  France.  The  proceeding?  .^©inft 
th^  jpfHament  i^^ere,  m  fomo  cafes  fuchs»;dSr  that 
even  bipod,  not.pf.th^  wanpeft  t€jnpccaiMnt, 
mi^t^  have  fired;  and  prefent  i:iaflioH  tji^  from 
^e^j^jv; future  coi^feqiwnces.  »•    /  t  ,<i    . 

.  ^^  eloquent  xempnftraxices  which  thefe^pro- 
ce^f^g^  4^w  .fprth^.are,  k^oown  to  cMtrythoj^y. 
Theu;  >^«iuen?e  .lya^r.gpeat ;  their  Jpfp'rwiition 
,^reat^  {heir  powers  of  reafonkig  preat^t  1,49  not 
kgpy  if  thefcis  any.thiag  (fome,poiut5  of.anti- 
^uijLy  e^fX^ted)..iQ  wh^ch  I  differ  firom  their  prin^ 
ciples  and^  dQcSiTinqs. .  But.  the  time  j  tlje  tv^t  I 
Tl^iSjCanaot,  he  ;tQQ  often  repeated,  .And  the  placs 
lik^^ei  Whpn.  an4  ;whe.re  ^ere  out  pf  yiew. 
Th^fe .^e^t  upiyeda]^  hafi  no  place, wijth  them. in 
their  fa^egories*     ,  i  .    ..      .   ♦  .     ..       - 

.  .OuL.JbiJrfiiay. the. eighth  of  :May  178$^  .the 
Kii^  was  adyifed^  to  hold^  at  Verfailles»  a  bed  of 
jqftke.  .Sevejal^edids  were,  then  eiuregiftered. 
Xi^  ^d.iiiras  a^  memorable  edid.  It  wa9  the  Ipf^g 
Tiei(bed  ,fcpr.  .3^4  ¥*ry.  e;j:cellent  .rcfotnwtion  of  the 
CjQuiv^^l  )aw  of  France.  But  the  chief  meafure^ 
as4:egnrdii>g  the.pp)itic$  of  the  tiiHes.  was  tke  e- 
fli^il?gardi|[^  thefonnatioa  of  the  new  body, to 
fupplyvtb?  Xi40^9iw..of  th^  tpp^liaaieixts,  and  of 
P?rf:W>9ther  cowts  q^f  ic^upque  aqdlaw,  wd^ra 
;,:.  name, 
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muKkCj  kaowa  ia  th?  old  ages,  o£  Our^pigtdm, 
TIms  Qntr-Plemerc  vms  to  be  beld  at  Veriailles  £Mir 
months  during  the  vioter,  and  as  often  befides  ai 
ft  fhould  bf^  f:aikd  together  by  the  King^  It  vas» 
hxxt  provifidoi^j  ovlj^  |i]l  the  meeting  of  theGdv^ 
neralStaies^  (the  ^^^n»Ai^  to  pall  which  iiiigfat» 
in  fa  A,  be  laid  to  have  been  rejnftrated  aloipg  with 
this  very  ediA)  to  h^ve  the  &>le  and  ezcfatfive 
right  of  emegiftering  the  laws. 

I  am  very  pnprepared  to  fay,  (and  he  wiU  be  a 
wifer  man  than  any  I  have  happened  hitherto  to 
meet  withy  who  can  tell  me)  whether  th];s  £b«r« 
Pleniere^  might  have  turned  out,  or  the  omtnuy, 
an  ufeful  inftitution.  It  certainly  did  not  get  a 
fair  trial.  But  an  obfervation  has  been  made  up- 
pn  it  by  a  well  Icnown  author ;  full  indeed  of  wiT* 
dom;  of  mod  ialutary  counfel  and  awful  wamiog. 
''  The  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  Cour«Fleniere  had 
**  an  effedt  upon  the  nation  which  itfelf  did  not 
**  perceive.  It  was  a  fort  of  new  form  pf  govcm- 
**  ment,  that  infenfibly  ferved  to  put  the  old  one 
*'  out  of  fight,^  and  to  unhinge  it  from  the  foper^ 
*^  ftitious  authority  of  anriquity.  It  wns  govern- 
*'  ment  dethroning  goveminent ;  and  the  (^  one» 
^  by  attempting  to  make  a  new  one,  made  a 
*'  chafm."  A  leijbn  of  terror  to  even  well  mean* 
ing  reformers;  for  the  obfervation  is  a  folemn 
truth,  although  it  is  made  in  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  by  Thomas  Faine  himfelf !  You  will  find  it, 
Geiitleiqeii,  f9r  the  re^«tion  of  your  qondud, 

in 


ifM^Mf^k  of  ivtaii;  aniiii  tfii!* 

litJSife  of  the  one^^ujfiiredth ' and 'fovfrtfe  page." 
tli&^ifofi  Ji^dds;  by  way  of  fa<S, '  that  fli^  ftilure* 
afliifrffchehi^rfcfiewedthe'fubjeia  of  cbfitening' 
ttif  States  General;    The  fcfieme  contained  in  it- 
fetf^ii  eh^agenuk  to  if J2?/'the^ Stated  General.    By 
an  &rr^t  ottht  fourth  of  May  preceding,  figned  by 
the'ftaioh'de  Bretedil,  the  King  exprefsly  men- 
tions the  affembly  of  thd  General  States'/ and  that 
the  'people,  thirodgh*  deputies  freely  chofeii  by 
theirifelvitf,  Were  'fboh  to  deliberate  on  the  great 
concerns  of  the  riandii ;' but  which  required  (as  ' 
was*arth'e  fame  time' nlentioned}  a  ftate  «jf  tran- 
qUiSlfty;  ahi  a  fpilit  of  ihoderatidii,*  fbrthe  ac-». 
ciMj^ihrtidnt  of  an^  real  and  lalling  fervices  to 
the  comnion wealth.    This  krtet,  which'  was  fli- 
rted againft  foxhe  proceedings  of  the  Parliament^ 
contains  one  thing,  now  become  fiogular;  but 
whibh  .was  very  tiriiverfal,  and  will  be  feen  as  we 
go' on,  at  that  time.    The  King' declares  that  he 
eanndt  alldw  t6  fubfift  certain  decrees  of  the 
Parliament,  declaring,  as  on  their  patt^  that  the 
JundarndfUal  laws  were  in  danger.    The  Parifian 
populace  were,  at  this  time,  the  idolatrous  eh^ 
ihufiafts  of  the  Parliament.    The  famfe  populace 
weirt*  not  long  after  taught,  and  aftcd  upon  the  . 
doftmie,  that  there  Were  not,  and  had  never  been; 
any  fimdamejanl  laws  in  France.    This  was  the 
oratoiybf  the  6rft  National  Affembly ;  and  the 
jreafcming  of  Mr.  iPaine.    The  decrees  of  the  Par- 
'■  y  liament 
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iiament  were,  however,  in  this  rcfpeft,  and  cer- 
tainly, better  founded  than  thofe  of  the  King, 
The  King's  minifter  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  vie 
lating  the  fundamental  laws.  The  Parliament  iatd 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  yet  they  were  equally  cri- 
minal as  if  they  had  not  fpoken  the  truth ;  and 
more  criminal.  The  minifter  and  themfelves  were, 
different  in  meafures  and  principles,  as  in  efie^ 
much  alike.  His  principles  and  fchemes  endan- 
gered the  laws.  Their  condudt  and  proceedings 
endangered  the  laws.  His  plans  went  out  of  the 
confutation  to  feek  ftrange  fupports  (which  might, 
perhaps,  anfwer  the  purpofe,  but)  which  weaKen- 
iMi  the  natural  fupports  of  the  throne.  Their  de- 
mands and  remonitrances^  within  die  fine  of  the 
conftitution  both,  (if  not  by  ftrifl  uiage  yet  cer- 
tainly in  ftrid  principle  fuch)  took  away,  by  their 
bircumftances  and  language,  all  the  reverence,  and 
tonfequently  all  the  power,  of  government.  The 
minifter  reformed  in  his  way  and  to  a  very  great 
extents)  The  Parliament  demanded  that  the  re- 
formations ftiould  be  in  their  way ;  and  demanded 
befides  abfolute  and  inftant  compliance.  The  mi- 
nifter did  not  defend  the  throne.  The  Pariiament 
attacked  it.  But  his  conceifions  were  more  dan- 
gerous than  then:  attacks.  His  conceffibns  went 
of  themfelves  to  enfeeble  the  crown,  and  di- 
reflly ;  while  another  power  was  fought  than  that 
of  the  Monarch.  His  conceflions  went  to  enfeeble 
it  in  fubftance  and  futurity ;  with  great  loia  in  au- 
thority, 
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ihority,  and  ho  gain  iii  fevoUr:    Their  attacks,  ds 
in  them&lves,  Mcere  ilot  againll  the  crown :  this 
happened  only  by  combination  aiid  circumftance. 
Their  attacks,  diminilhing  individual  power,  tend- 
ed to  augment  public  afieftion ;  and,  in  feeking 
another  pou^^er  than  that  riow  known,  they  yet 
fought  one  known  and  exerted  formerly.     With . 
the  minifter,  itwafi  the  throne  undermined,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  placed  on  no  fdlid  found- 
ation.   With  the  Parliament,   it  was  the  royal 
power  teftrided   and  reftrained,  but  the  royal 
power  fecured  and  fet  fisift^  by  the  regulation  of  its 
future  exercife.    The  Conceffions  of  the  minifter 
living  nb  prwciple  from  which  they  proceeded, 
had  no  limits  fet  to  them  in  which  they  might' 
end.    The  demands  of  the  Parliament  proceeding 
from  principles  were  bounded  by  principles.   The 
iame  reafoDS  which  mi^^t  juftify  (or  juftified,  for 
1  examine  not  the  meafure)  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  Csur-Plemere^  might  juftify  the  formation  of  a 
new  goremmeilt;     The  reafons  which  declared 
the  power  of  taxation  to  be  lodged  in  the  Stdtes 
of  the  French  monarchy,  acknowledged,  in  their 
very  enunciation^  and  guaranteed  the  old  govem- 
nient.    A  wife  minifter  would  have  met  the  Par- 
liament  boldly ;  have  acknowledged  their  claims 
and  refufed  them.  A  wife  Parliament  would  have 
cahnly  told  the  minifter ;  we  know  our  claims  of 
n^it,  and  for  ourfelves»  and  for  the  people,  if  not 
timely  yidtied^  will^  in  the  doe  time,  aflert  them. 
Y  a  Such 
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Such  acknowledgment,  and  fuch  refu&l,  would 
have  been  fecurity  to  the  people,  and  reftraint  a- 
gamft  the  people.  Such  language,  and  fuch  de« 
lay,  would  have  been  admonition  to  the  throne, 
and  duty  to  the  throne.  Who  fhall  balance  great 
evils !  Who  efpecially  (hall  do  this,  in  mixed  fub- 
jeds,  where  the  good  was  not  certain !  Perhaps^ 
France  was  pre-doomed  to  ruin.  If  (he  was,  the 
means  were  moft  admirably  prepared  in  fuch  ad^ 
ininiftration  and  fuch  Parliament.  The  King  was 
deferted  on  all  fides;  and  was  attacked  on  all 
fides.  The  monarchy  was  bared.  He  who  takes 
the  balance  will  pronounce  Yet,   is  it 

more  criminal  to  have  deferted  than  to  have  over« 
thrown !  It  is  more  ignoble  certainly ;  and  co*- 
vered  le&  from  a  man's  own  fight  by  £dfe  virtue 
and  glory. 

Let  me  here  declare  the  juft  indignation  which 
the  perfecution  of  the  Parliament,  and  individual 
members  of  the  Parliament,  excited  in  this  coun* 
try ;  and  certainly  ought  to  have  excited  every 
where.  ^  It  was  fuch  that  refiftance  agaiiA  it  gave 
to  the  perfon  refifting  (and  from  the  refinance  a^ 
lone)  a  high  rank  in  the  moral  approbation.  I 
once  believed  (I  imagine  the  beUef  was  genoal) 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  true  patriot  and  a 
good  man* 

Yet  this  perfecution  of  the  Parliament  was  far 
from  ftrengthening  the  throne :  I  do  not  meaa 
by  its  confequences  merely  enfeebling  aulliprity 

through 
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through  rftrafpeftive  refentment ;  but  immediate- 
ly, and  diredly,  and  in  inilant  ad.  I  can  only 
repeat  here,  what  I  have  faid  before.  Meafures 
of  change  weakened,  while  they  altered  what, 
meaiuies  of  change  might  hare  ftrengthened  while 
they  altered.  The  perfecution  of  the  Parliament 
was  accompanied  with  as  much  change,  though 
not  the  fame  chcmge,  as  if  the  Parliament  had  not 
been  perfecuted.  Their  oppreffion  feemed  to  be 
only  for  the  purpofe  of  oppreffion.  It  was  fo  with 
the  othi^r  Parliaments,  all  over  the  kingdom.  One 
fpirit  guided  in  all. 

In  this  manner,  by  weak  and  unprincipled  con- 
dud,  every  tiling  was  thrown  into  confufion  and 
danger.  Perhaps,  it  might  have  been  better  had 
there  been  no  lighting  up  of  the  fky,  in  the  inter- 
val of  the  ftorm.  But  how  vain  a  thing  are  thefc 
Kflexions. 

Of  Mr.  Necker's  adminiftration  I  fliall  fay  no* 
thing  myfelf,  till  the  meeting  he  thought  proper  to 
call  of  the  fecond  Affembly  of  the  Notables.  But 
it  is  juft  to  let  Mr.  Necker  fpeak  of  himfelf,  as  to 
the  beginnings  of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  at  all  controvert 
his  feds ;  and  it  is  right  that  he  Ihould  be  heard 
jn  his  own  words. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1788,  that  the 
i*  King  intrufted  me,  for  the  fecond  time,  with 
•*  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  I  had  been 
i\  ^xiled  a  little  before ;  and  my  memoty  fumifti- 

Y3  "^4. 
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<^  ed  other  rccbUedions  that  were  not  €aku]ate4 
*f  to  make  me  in  love  with  the  fituation.  I  fub- 
**  mitted^  however,  without  leludaiice ;  theftate 
^  of  public  affairs  impofed  it  op  me  as  a  law ;  and 
^*  I  looked  in  the  face  of  difl^culties  with  a  refolu- 
•*  tion  to  conquer  them." 

**  It  was  not  long  before  I  received  a  precious 
•*  recompence  for  this  facrifice  of  myfelf.  The 
f '  unfortunate  events  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
*f  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  had  fpread  alarm 
**  through  the  kingdom,  and  agitated  every  mind. 
*•  The  frequent  recourfe  to  beds  of  juiiice,  the 
'*  fubverfion  of  the  Parliaments,  their  prorogation 
**  fine  die  by  royal  authority,  the  tranilation  of  that 
"  pf  Paris  to  Troyes,  the  fubfequent  exile  and  im- 
"  prifonment  of  many  of  its  members,  thefudden 
"  feizure  of- twelve  gentloien  of  Bretagne^  their 
*'  confinement  in  the  Baftile,  and  laftly  the  efla^ 
"  blifhment  of  a  Cour-Flemere^  which,  under  the 
^  immediate  eye  of  government,  was  to  be  hence^ 
^  forth  all  that  tho  people  had  to  depend  upon  ; 
**  thefe  injudicious  ads  of  authority,  happening 
f '  in  the  midll  of  the  fermentarion  that  had  long 
**  exifted,  excited  in  the  provinces  a  )dnd  of  dlf-- 
*^  content  ^nd  irritation,  that  feemed  the  catain 
*'  prefage  of  a  general  infurre£tion.  An  alarming 
**  commotion  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  at 
"  Grenoble,  and  the  citizens  had  already  aims  in 
*'  their  hands,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
^}  change  that  bad  taken  place  in  the  adminifbra- 

♦*  tion: 
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•**  tion:   their  hopes   immediately  revived,   and 
**  tranquillity  was  reftored.     A  fimilar  revolutioil, 
"  fucceeding  to  fimilar  ftorms,  put  a  ftop  in  vari- 
**  ous  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  coni- 
**  mericement  of  a  civil  war,  and  prevented  cala- 
**  mities,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  not  poffibk 
**  to  calculate.    I  received  from  every  quarter  the 
**  moft  flattering  proofs  of  a  cpnfidence  that  for- 
**  cibly  called  me  to  the  difcharge  of  my  duties. 
•*  I  underflood  thefe  duties;  I  determined  to  obey 
**  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which  was  not  lefs  ge- 
**  ncral  than  it  was  in  my  opinion  jufl.    The  ad- 
"  vantages  I  poflefled,  my  eager  defire  of  the 
**  public  good,  my  induflry,  the  credit  and  eclat 
"  which  always  accompany  the  appointment  of  a 
^  newminifter,  when  his  appointment  has  been 
"  confidered  as  neceflary,  were  all  of  them  faith- 
**  fully  employed  in  the  caufe  of  equity  and  free- 
**  dom.    Trtie  Parliaments  were  recalled  to  their 
**  functions,  the  exiles  returned,  all  the  prifohs 
**  were  thro^m  open ;  the  idea  of  a  Cour-Plemerey 
^*  and  ?dl  the  fneafures  fapdUoned  in  the  famousi 
•*  bed  of  juflice,  of  8th.  May  1788,  were  for  ever 
**  annihilated ;  iq  fhort,  a  general  fatis&£tion,  ce- ' 
"  lebrated  by  lively  acclamations,  \diich  refoimd- 
♦*  ed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
**  took  place ;  and  bleffings  were  beftowed  on  the 
♦*  King  for  this  juft  revolution,  a  revolution  that 
**  called  to  the  minds  of  the  French,  everdifpofed 
^  to  love  their  fovereign,  the  purity  of  his  inten- 

Y4  **  tiom, 
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(^  tioRs,  and  his  conflant  att^chm^nt  to  the  publus 
M  good." 

I  feid  I  was  not  to  controvert  Mr.  Necker's 
fads ;  and  he  has  ft^ited  vtry  honeftly  what  he 
did,  and  was  to  be  done.     He  might  have  Hated 
more,  without  doing  himfe^f  any  more  than  ju£- 
ticc.     What  he  mentions  of  the  Caur-PIcnicrey  is 
rather  matter  of  opinioq ;    though  an  opinion 
which  Neck^r  ihould  have  known  was  cpntradid- 
ed  by  the  fad ;  ai^d  which  he  can  only  be  ezcufed 
for  piiftaking  spd  miftadng  (if  it  be  an  excufe)  by 
the  fecret  operation  of  that  pripcipje,  whi<:h  leads 
a  man  to  increafe  I^s  own  reputation  ip,  the  repa- 
ration of  evil,  by  holding  out  that  as  evil,  iA  thofe 
who  went  before  him,  which  is  not  fuch,  or  as 
containing  more  evil  than  it  reajly  has,  or  record- 
ing evil  which  has  never  happened.    The  Cwr- 
flcnier€  has  bpen  already  declared  (coptrary  to 
what  is  plated  by  Mr.  Necker)  to  have  been  fo 
completely  ^  prpvjfion^  ^nd  temporary  inflitu- 
tion,  that  its  very  eftabliihment  contained  ^  en- 
gagpmejit  of  calling  the  General  States,  and  fixed 
the  time  of  the  utmpfl:  delay  in  their  convocation, 
as  antecedent  to  the  ye^r  1^92. 

In  thi?  matter  it  may  be  fight  (as  of  very  con- 
fiderable  importanpe)  to  infert  part  of  the  Pre- 
amble to  this  Edid.  After,  mentioning  all  the  va- 
rious reafons,  many  of  thena  exceedingly  ui^nt, 
pf  the  times  themfejyes,  for  creating  this  eftablilh- 
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ment,  tlie  preamble  goes  on  to  fay,  iq  the  name  of 
the  King : — 

^  Yet,  notwithftanding  aU  thefe  motives,  which 
^^  render  the  efts^bliihment  of  a  iingle  court  (for 
*'  the  pyrpofe  of  regiflration  throughout  the  whole 
**  kingdom)  a  thing  of  abfolute  neceffity,  yet  we 
^*  ihould  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finally  xe- 
^^  folving  upon  it,  h^d  not  this  inftitution  been 
^^  founded  upon  thei  antient  conftitution  of  our 
*'  ftates.  We  have  found,  that  two  l^inds  of  aC* 
**  iemblies  make  a  part  of  the  French  ctmfiitutkn; 
*^  the  occafional  aflemblies  of  the  reprefentatives 
5*  of  the  nation,  to  deliberate  on  public  afikirs, 
^*  and  lay  before  us  the  public  grievances,  and  the 
'^  permanent  ailemblies  of  a  certam  number  of 
♦•  perfons,  to  verify  and  promulgate  our  laws." 

•*  Already  we  have  folemnly  announced,  that 
"  we  are  to  call  together  tjie  nation  before  179Z ; 
"  and  we  fhall  never  fail  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe 
"  afiemblies,  when  the  intereft  of  the  ftatedc- 
**  mands  it*  The  other  fort  of  afiemblies  have  at 
"  no  time  been  unknown  ia  our  realm.  They 
••  ezifted  antecedently  to  our  Parliaments;  and 
"  at  the  tinxe  when  our  Parliament  of  Paris  firft 
*^  became  permanent  and  local.  Gradually  and 
**  imperceptibly,  the  Kings  our  predeceffors  have 
f '  given  up  the  ufe  of  this  full  and  fupreme  court ; 
**  preating  new  Parliaments,  by  ads  of  their  au- 
"  thority.  But  while  they  ereded  thefe  tribunals, 
f^  which  they  have  fucceffively  augmented  in  the 

*•  number 


**  number  of  their  members,  they  never  intended 
*'  to  change  the  original  conftitution  of  the  mo- 
**  narchy,  wlrich  ha3  remained  always  the  feme/* 

•*  Our  FarUaments  have  thus  been  more  or  lefs 
•*  multiplied.  Each  of  thefe  courts  has  been 
•*  compofed  of  a  greater  or  lefe  number  of  officers. 
**  The  accidental  forms  have  varied ;  but  the  fun- 
^*  damental  principle  has  undergone  no  change. 
•*  One  individual  court  was  originally  the  depofi- 
••  tary  of  the  laws ;  and  to  re-eftablilh  it,  is  not 
**  to  alter,  it  is  to  revive  the  cpnftitution  of  the 
^  monarchy.*' 

**  This  re-eftablifhment  is  no  new  defign  in 
•*  our  councils.  When  by  our  ordonnance  of  the 
**  month  of  November  1774,  we  recalled  to  their 
*•  funAions  the  antient  officers  of  our  FaHiaments, 
•*  the  experience  of  paft  times  made  us  recollefl, 
•*  that  it  might  yet  happen  in  future  that,  going 
•*  afide  from  the  purpofes  of  their  inftitution, 
•*  they  ihould  enter  into  deliberations  contrary  to 
*•  the  good  of  our  fervice.  In  confequence  of  this, 
**  and  in  order  to  fubmit  the  judgment  of  the 
**  cafes  of  their  forfeiture  to  a  judicial  tribunal 
•*  we  gave  beforehand  their  exclufive  cognizance 
**  to  our  Cour-Pleniere ;  and  we  announced  at  that 
**  time  formally,  in  an  enregiftered  law,  our  in- 
•  •^  tention  of  reftoring  it." 

"  It  is,  accordingly,  for  the  purpofe  of  enrc- 
**  giftering  the  laws  common  to  aU  the  kingdom, 
^  and  in  the  cafe  of  the  contravention  of  our  or- 

**  dinanctfs 
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>^  dinances  by  the  other  tribunals,  and  in  atdts 

^  to  appoint  judges  even  for  tbem,  that  we  now 

''  put  in  execution  the  defign,  announced  from 

*^  our  accefiion  to  the  throne,  of  re-eftabliflung 

^  our  Cour-Plemere^  and  that  we  thus  regulate 

*'  the  objeds  and  the  mode  of  its  deliberations, 

'*  as  well  as  the  holding  and  order  of  its  fittings.'' 

I  did  not,  in  the  former  part  of  this  woik,  give 

any  account  of  the  rife,  hiftoiy,  or  powers  of  tl^ 

French  Parliaments ;  nor  was  it  necefiaxy.    The 

whole  can  be  underftood  in  a  word ;  and  here. 

They  certainly  had  no  check  originally  upon  le* 

gillative  power ;  for  the  legiflature  i^as  not  in  dut 

King.    When  afterwards  (and  as  has  been  men« 

tioned)  the  King,  by  no  good  admitted  authority^ 

but  in  pradice  fomerimes,  made  laws,  thefe  great 

.ccmrts  of  juftice,  by  authenticating  their  eziftence, 

were  the  inftniments  of  their  pHomulgation.    On 

this  account  the  Parliaments  were  ftyled,  in  fome 

oftl^  meetings  of  the  general  flates  of  the  nation^ 

beld  after  this  ufage  had  begun,  a  model  in  tninia<» 

ture  of  the  three  eftates ;  une  forme  de4  Trois  EOM 

racamrcic  au  petit  pii.    It  was,  in  this  charadet 

^one  and  under  this  appearance,  that  they  origin 

nally  obtained  that  authority,  which  they  after^ 

wards  in  many  inftances  (and  efpecially  after  the 

ftates  general  had  gone  into  difufe)  ckimedand 

.exercifed  as  a  right,  in  oppofition  to,  and  with  the 

great  difpleafure  of,  the  minifters  of  the  crown« 

The  King's  own  court,  however,  what  was  known 

at 
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at  yarious  times  of  the  feudal  government,  qn« 
der  different  names,  and  with  more  or  lefi,  and 
ftlfo  different,  powers ;  the  Aula  Regis ^  the  Great 
Council,  the  Senate^  in  France  the  Cour-Pkniere; 
had  this  authority  (if  it  was  in  its  beginnings  to 
be  caUed  autboritj)  of  authenticating  and  pro- 
mulgating what  the  fimpliqitj  of  the  tiiAes,  a|^re- 
hending  no  eyil  from  precedent,  and  feeling  the 
neceifity  and  good  effeds  of  regulation,  allowed 
to  be,  and  received,  as  laws.  If  any  fuch  authority 
was  now  claimed  or  difclaimed  by  the  Parliaments, 
the  minifter  thought  he  had  them  now  fairly  at 
a  dilemma.    They  were  courts  of  limited  autho- 
rity,  and  only  within  their  jurifdiftion.  The  jCout- 
Pleniere  could  adl  for  the  whole  kingdom.    The 
claim  of  die  States  General  was  fuperior  to  both; 
and  indeed  iiu:ontrovertible.     The  minifter  did 
not  controvert  it.     But  till  the  meeting  of  the 
States ;  if  the  Parliaments  refiifed  to  regifter  the 
taxing  edids,  clainung  the  right  of  refufal,  or  re- 
fuied  to  regiftor  the  edids,  denying  thcmfelves  to 
have  any  right  of  regiftration ;  in  both  thefe  cafes, 
the  Cour-Pkniere  met  them  full  in  the  &ce,  hay- 
ing an  older  and  more  univetfal  power  of  regiftra* 
tion ;  which  fuper&ded  their  power ;  whidi  fup- 
plied  their  power ;  which  excluded  their  po^r. 
To  be  fure,  it  was  ftrongeft  \^  the  way  of  compe- 
tition.    Perhaps,   it  was  the  Parliaments  feeing 
this,  which  made  them  renounce  (and  efpecially 
the  Parliament  of  Paris)  all  right  to  interfere  in 
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matters  of  taxation.    The  principle,  at  the  (klsx6 
time,  went  to  every  thing. 

The  great  queftion  in  France,  accordingly,  was, 
not  of  general  principles,  in  which  all  were  agreed, 
or  aU  pretended  to  agree,  but  of  the  immediate 
exertions  neceiBiry  in  the  immediate  circrnnftan^ 
ces.  The  minifter/came  with  his  Cour^Plemere. 
The  Parliaments  oppofed  the  States  General.  The 
minifter  defended  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the 
old  confutation.  He  faid  his  innovations  were 
reftorations.  The  Parliaments  required  only  the 
old  conilitution  likewife;  and  demanded  in  this 
way,  other  and  inftant  reftorations.  On  all  hands, 
and  throughout  every  part  of  France,  it  was  a-> 
greed  that  there  was  an  old  conftitution ;  and  it 
was  as  univer^y  required  that  the  old  conftita* 
tion  ihould  be  made  the  new  conftitution.  The 
democratical  metaphyficians  were  filent.  But  they 
were  on  the  watch* 

I  wifh  this  matter  to  be  particularly  attended 
to,  as  a  faA  of  mighty  importance;  and  wtuch  no- 
body can  deny*  The  contending  parties  in  France 
reited  on  the.  foundations  of  the  old  conftitutiod 
eveiy  thing  they  did  or  claimed  to  do.  There  watf 
not  a  public  body  in  the  kingdom  which  did  noC 
pubUih  their  addrefles  or.  remonftrances  on  this 
fubjedl;  andthey,  all  in  one  voice,  aflertedtfae 
old  conftitution,  and  claimed  the  old  conilitution. 
The  clergy  of  France,  that  perfecuted  and  un*^ 
done  body^  of  men  beyond  all  former  memory, 
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wcftf  as  eager  in  this  caufe,  as  the  reft  of  tiie  bsu 
tton.  A  convocation  of  the  clergy,  aflembkd  du- 
ring the  adihiniftraticm  of  the  Arcfabifliop  of  Sens^ 
prefented  a  remonftrance  to  the  King,  on  the  15th 
^f  June  1788*  In  this  remonftraiice  thcj  ijpeak 
thus:-« 

««  Your  Majefty,  in  the  bed  of  juftice,  of  the 
^  8tfa  of  May,  has  made  a  great  and  fignal  change 
**  of  peifons  and  things;  and  the  laagiom  is  with* 
^  out  judges  and  without  tribunah.  Juftice  and 
'^  the  magiftracy  have  been  at  all  times  an  import- 
'*  ant  objed  of  confideration  in  the  national  af- 
^  femblies ;  and  we  have  wife  laws^  provided  with 
*f  regard,  to  their  repiefentations.  We  might, 
**  perfaapSi  hope  that  if  fuch  a  revolution,  as  has 
^  taken  place^  fsito  be  effeded,  it  fhould  be  the 
^  confeqmme  rather  than  the  foreirwmer  of  the 
^  meeting,  of  the  States.  This  general  overthrow 
•*  has  been  prepared  with  a  myftery,  hitherto  re- 
**  ferved  for  tihe  operations  of  politics  or  war. 
^*  The  conftitution  of  this  kingdom  is  fuch,  that 
^*  2^11  the  laws  are  planned  in  the  private  coun- 
'*  fel  of  th^  Sovereign,  but  they  are  afterwards 
**  verified  and  promulgated  only  in  his  public  and 
^  permanent  councils.  The  remonftrances,  the 
M  delays^  and  the  privil^^s  of  the  courts^  are  a 
V  part  of  their  duty  and  their  obedience ;  and 
^*  your  Majefty,  according  to  all  the  aatient  laws, 
!*  having  confirmed,  in  the  edid  of  1774*  the  right 
f*  of  remooifarancea^hasimpofediqionyouife]^ 
.      .  "  duty 
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"^  duty  of  hearing  them ;  becaufe  we  hvt  undeP 
''  a  reftridled  gDvemment^  which  is  guided  aod 
'*  ruled,  more  by  mutual  communicatioos,  and 
^  conciliating  counfel^,  th^n  by  fudde)»  execu* 
t"  tions,  which  put  &ar  in  the  place  of  confidence 
"  and  love." 

'^  The  will  of  the  prince,  which  has  not  bqen 
''  enlightened  by  his  courts,  may  be  looked  upoa 
"  as  his  momMary  will;  it  is  deilitute  of  that  ma-» 
*'  jefty  which  fecuies  execution  and  obedience^ 
"  and  has  tins  efled  only  provifionally,  according 
'^  to  the  language  of  our  predeceflbrs  at  the  eftates 
'*  of  Blois ;  while  the  judgments  and  the  remon* 
'*  ffarances  of  your  faid  courts- have  not  been  heard 
•*  in  your  council.  The  confiftency  of  maxims^ 
•*  the  gravity  of  counfels,  the  folemnity  of  forms, 
''  and  the  majeftical  fubmiffion  of  the  fovejeigns 
**  themfelves  to  the  ordinances  and  the  laws,  ^ve 
""  to  empires  a  ftable  foundation,  and  to  the  laws 
*'  themfelves  a  charadter  facred  and  immortal/* 

'*  In  the  fame  fitting,  your  Majefty  has  promul^ 
**  gated  a  decree,  bearing  the  re-eji^biybment  of  the 
•*  Cour-Pkniere.  This  court  recals  an  antient 
^  name,* without  recalling  antient  notions.  AU 
^  lowing  it  to  have  been  in  old  times  the  fupreme 
**  tribunal  of  our  Kings,  it  does  not  now  prefent 
^  to  our  eyes  that  numerous  aiiembly  of  prelates^ 
''  barons,  and  vaflals,  all  nnited  in  one  body : 
"  The  nation  beholds  in  it  only  the  tribunal  of  % 
**  court,  whofe  compliances  with  fuperior  will  it 
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^  has  always  to  dread ;  except  perhaps  in  t^getti 
*'  cies  and  minorities^  when  it  will  have  ftiH  more 
^  to  dread  its  power  and  its  intrigues/* 

"  The  old  Cout'Pkjpere  might  be  a  court  of  in- 
^  dividual  $ind  univerfal  refort,  when  the  king- 
^  dom  was  confined  within  narrow  bounds.    The 
'*  royal  orders  had  theti  no  fotce,  and  received  no 
^*  ezecutidn,  beyond  the  domains  of  the  King.  The 
**  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  a  legiflation, 
*•  tribunals,  and  fovereigds  of  their  own.     Nor- 
"  mandy,  Guyehne,  Dauphiiiy,  Provence,  Bri- 
^  tanny,  and  fo  many  provinces  befides,   have 
**  been  reunited  to  the  crotim  only  iirider  certain 
'^  conditions ;  and  abfolute  juftice  and  ufiifoml 
•*  laws  would-be  for  them  di/lributive  inju/lice.^^ 
.    The  clergy  of  France  faid  a  gre^t  deal  more. 
What  they  faid,  was  faid,  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.    One  great  ftand 
inade  by  all,  was  on  the  diftindive  immunities,  and 
the  peculiar  and  capitulated  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which,  in  many  ways,  and  at  many  times, 
had  been  united  to  the  croWn,  from  which,  in  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fuceeflbrs  of  Charlemagne,  and  in 
tiie  feparate  power  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  they  had 
come  to  be  feparated.    I  have  before  remarked 
the  Angularity  of  this  proceeding ;  and  it  can  ne- 
ver ftrike  the  mind  without  expiring  fur|>riie. 

But  the  great  and  leading  principles  went  to 
the  reftoratioii  of  the  old  dates  in  the  old  fonn. 
It  was  this  wlHch  noade  the  Chur-^Pknicre  (though 
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ttuiiounced  kgifUUmely  in  .the  adminiiiration  of  7i/r« 
g&t)  an  objed  of  fuch  alarm  and  even  deteftation. 
Mr.  Necker  has,  in  the  paflTage  I  have  quoted, 
fpoken  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  too  ilrongly  and 
extenfively.  It  was  right  to  fee  what  was  the  pre- 
cife  footing  upon  which  the  adminiflration  placed 
it,  and  the  groundis  upon  which  it  was  refifted  bj 
the  nation.  And  it  is  an  example,  which  fliould 
have  its  cffedl,  (and  in  fome  of  the  things  laijt 
ftated,  particularly)  when  we  fee  both  the  fpirit 
and  patriotifm  of  the  clergy,  and  have  fince  known 
its  reward. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  Ihould  cen- 
fure  the  clergy  as  I  have  cenfured  the  parliaments; 
efpecially  the  Farhament  of  Paris.  I  ought  not 
to  do  iL  The  clergy  had  a  title  to  be  much  mor^ 
ignorant  of  the  real  fituation  of  affairs.  And  they 
did  not  (and  indeed  they  could  not)  enter  upon  n 
ftate  of  complete  and  detennined  hoftility  to  th,« 
exiiling  government. 

I  have  not,  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferted^  (o  defend 
the  political  antiquities  of  either  the  minifter,  or  the 
oppofers  of  the  minifter.  In  many  refpeds  they 
are  right ;  and  in  fome  they  are  wrong.  Nor  do 
I  fay  that  the  nation  of  France  had  not  a  right  to 
eftablilh  their  legiflation  on  a  broader  footing  (no 
broader,  in  my  opinion,  than  it  originally  exift- 
ed)  than  what  is  held  forth  in  many  of  the  4ddref- 
fes  and  remonftrances,  as  havij?^  been  the  old 
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Conftitutional  law.  But  the  nation  were  at  on* 
on  this  important  point  that  they  had  a  coitftittt- 
tion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  reftored. 

The  abandonment  by  Neckcr  of  the  fchemes  of 
his  predeceflbr,  was  far  from  having  any  immedi- 
ate effeft  to  weaken  the  authority  of  gorennnent. 
Had  the  abandonment  been  made  by  die  former 
adminiftratfon  itfelf,  it  muft  have  impaired  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  greatly.  But  in  Mr.  Nec- 
ker  the  hatiOB^  placed  fuch  confidence,  and  he  had 
by  his  great  popularity  fe  great  power,  that  the  very 
ad  of  yielding  to  the  peepBe  was  an  adt  of  authority, 
and  a  demonilradon  of  ftretigth.  It  might  be  tru- 
ly &id,  that  government  hlid  recovered  more  ener« 
gy  than  it  had  pofiefled  for  many  ye^rs  psA ;  and 
it  was  Reeeflary  oidy  tb  retain  it,  tbbt  the  people 
ihould  not  be  admitted,  as  the  feopki  ujpoii  any 
general  lUid^fiAed  principks  of  equity,  crir  with  the 
vague  hopes  of  accompliAin^fome  gMerai'good, 
to  any  immediate  Ihare  or  partnetfiiip  in  thoCt 
couB&ld  of  the  government,  wMcb,  by  calling  the 
States,  were  to  provide  a  lafting  and  proper  or- 
gan  for  the  conveys^ce  of  the  people's  wxfties,  and 
a  certain  and  ample  fecurity  and  inftruments  of 
the  people's  power.  This  was  to  be  done.  Cer- 
tainly it  might  have  been  done.  It  was  not  be- 
yond human  wifdom.  Yet  be  who  looks  back  is 
not  entitled  to  judge  (at  leaft  he  ought  to  be  a 
4liffideikt  judge)  of  him  who  looked  onward. 

Ifhall 
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I  {ball  come  to  this  matter  prefently.  But 
there  is  i  fbd  meritioned  by  Mr.  Necker;  which 
inuft  firft,  silfo,  be  more  fully  ftated. 

He  mendohs  th^  feizure  of  twelve  gentlemen  of 
Bretagiic,  and  their  confinement  in  the  Bafiild, 
duriiig  the  fbrm^er  adminiftratioh:  Mr.  Paine  haDs 
iilfo  fpok«n  oJf  this  fadt;  add  it  ii  right  to  give  Mr. 
Paine'i  wdfds;    Theyar^thuS: 

'^  About  the  fame  time  a  deputation  of  perfoils 
"  arrived  from  the  province  6f  Brittany,  to  re- 
*"  molljfltate  agaiiift  the  eftablifhrneiit  of  the  Cduf- 
'<  Pkniere  i  aUd  thofe  the  Arehbiiho|>  fi^ilt  to  the 
"  Baftife:" 

Thid  is  flU.  But  liiueh  nfor«  is  Odd  hf  it  th&ii 
by  fayittg  more.  We  fhall  have  to  turn  our  eyes 
to  Brtta^e  in  a  (hort  tinie  ^  arid  it  is  right  previ- 
bufly  tQ  haivd  t  better  acquairitanc^  With  this  mat^ 
teroffaft: 

Five  Cotiiits,  fix  Marquifl^s;  arid  ori'e  Vifcouht, 
(twelve^  gentlemen  in  all)  of  the  firft  families  id 
Bietagne,  were  the  *'  deputdtioil  of  ptrtons^*  meri- 
tioned by  Psdiie;  sind  wete  thrown  into  the  Baf- 
tile  by  the  French  xriinifter,  for  claiming  liberty  to 
France^  and  the  French  tonftitution.  Thiswds 
the  iev<6ceilce  paid,  before  the  days  of  democracy, 
and  ptepaxirig  things  for  thefe  days,  to  th6  nobili- 
ty of  France.  Yet  it  was  a  diftindUon  of  its  kind. 
1  do  not  know,  till  I  be  itiformied;  that  there  was 
ever  any  perfon  below  the  degree  of  nobility 
(vinlefs  iotat  nien  of  Tetters,  and  one  ot  two  eveki 
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of  tbefn  were  gentlemen)  confined  in  the  Baftile. 
At  the  fame  time,  this  was  a  moil  unjuft  ariftocra- 
tical  diftindion ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  abolifhed 
in  any  other  way,  I  ihall  not  much  complain,  as 
eonfidering  the  thing  merely  in  itfelf,  (in  its  ac- 
companiments it  was  horrible!)  of  the  demolitioD 
of  that  prifon ;  moft  unlawful,  and  dangerous  in 
the  example,  as  the  demolition  of  that  piifon,  or 
of  any  prifon,  moft  certainly  is. 

However,  in  the  Baftile  tfaefe  twelve  gentlemes 
were  put,  and  there  they  for  fome  time  remained. 
They  came  out,  notwithftanding,  afterwards,  a» 
in  thofe  days,  fafe  and  found;  having  been  neither 
murdered  in  prifon,  nor  eaten  by  the  mob  in  the 
ftreets.  France  had  then  the  Baftile^  which  was 
a  fore  evil ;  but  fhe  had  not  yet  got  her  national 
guards  and  national  aflemblies^  a  much  foier. 

I  was  going  to  fay  that  the  gentlemen  of  Bre- 
tagne  difplayed  a  greater  fpirit  of  reiiftance  to  the 
meafures  of  the  minifter  than  appeared  any  where 
befides;  but  this  virould  be  faying  more  than  can 
be  afcertained;  the  fpitit  of  refiftance  waa  fo  ftrong 
and  general.  Their  remonfirancea  would  alfo  be 
(and  are ;  for  they  are  preferved ;)  memorable 
monuments  of  the  times.  I  do  not  blune  the 
country  gentlemen  in  France  as  I  have  blamed 
their  Parliaments ;  they  were  bound  to  feel  afironts, 
and  not  bound  to  know  the  exadl  conftitutional 
meafures  or  means  of  refiftance  and  repaiatioB. 
They  few  their  provinces  deprived  of  their  antient 
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magiftracies ;  and  in  conjundioa  with  thefe  ma- 
gifiracies  themfdves,  they  oppofed  the  new  order 
of  things ;  hoaeftly,  and  zealoufly,  and,  to  their 
own  fore  lofs,  greatly  without  knowledge,  I  4o 
not  mean  knowledge  of  what  they  faid ;  for,  in 
this  refpedt,  they  might  have  depofited  their  re- 
monftiances  in  puhlic  libraries  (and,  perhaps,  I 
thus  take  away  the  excufe  I  have  given  them) ; 
but  in  what  is  worth  all  other  knowledge  of  all 
other  kinds,  the  providence  of  futurity  and  know- 
ledge of  confequences. 

TTie  twelve  gentlemen  of  Bretagne,  whom  the 
minifter  fent  to  the  Baftile,  as  they  came  with  the 
authority  of  every  thing  that  was  noble  in  their 
own  country,  were  fupported  at  Paris  by  every 
thing  that  was  noble  there,  from  that  province. 
They  were  commiffioned  to  demand  an  audience 
perfonally  of  the  King ;  and  were,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  to  hmve  gone,  as  in  a  fort  of  ftate  entry,  to 
Verfailles.    The  minifter  flopped  their  journey. 

The  nobles  of  Dauphiny  had  been  at  Paris  on 
the  fame  errand.  They  were  not  received  at 
Court;  but  fufTered  nothing  befides  of  pcrfonal  in- 
fliction. It  is  worfe  a  great  deal  than  the  abfolutc 
fabrication  of  falfehoods,  to  give  a  narration  of 
thefe  fiifts,  without  mentioning  who  they  were, 
and  to  what  order  of  the  ftate  they  particularly 
belonged,  who  thus  oppofed  the  meafures,  and 
thus  fuffered  under  the  power,  of  this  adminiftra- 
tion.    It  is  a  cruel  circumftance,  to  look  back  on 
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|kc  gc»t*y  of  a  whole  nation  thus  generoufly,  yet 
qriminaUy,  deftroying  themfelves.  And  in  a  cau^ 
(the  heart  of  ipan  cani^ot  ftand  it  I)  whic)i  was  tQ 
end,  on  the  part  of  that  peppk  ^hpm  they  ftrr- 
rd,  in  the  plunder  of  ^heii:  eftat^s,  th?it  own  mur- 
der, and  the  maflapripg  of  their  £uniUe$. 

The  royaj  ipterpofitioo  wa$  judged  abfolatdy 
pecefTary,  to  |lop  finally  thif  opofition  to  gMnem-  ' 
jncnt  from  the  whole  prpvipci^l  nobility  of  Franoe, 
Frifo|!i$«  fuph  even  a$  the  Bafti^^t  were  not  eoougb. 
In  the  fame  adminiftration^  pf  the  Arcj^bifiiop  of 
gens,  and  on  the  apth  of  June  1788,  an  orrA  ap- 
peared,  fuppreifing  ^11  deliberations  and  protefiiu 
tions  as  to  t)ie  peafur^s  takep  in  the  Bed  of  Juf- 
tice,  of  the  8th  May  preceding.  It  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  incurious  document,  this ;  but  I  have  deal( 
greatly  more  in  this  fort  of  thing  than  I  evcy 
fiiought  of  doing  here ;  and  it  is  much  too  long, 
^elides,  for  infertion. 

Among  other  charges  ^hich  it  is  anxious  to  re- 
fute, this  arret  mentions  one  particularly,  of  the 
new  edids  being  accufed  of  turning  the  conftitu- 
tion  into  an  ariflocracy :  And  it  dwells  with  pecu- 
liar  emphatis  (as  a  matter  neceffitating  thi^  ftrong 
proceeding)  upon  the  remonftrances  haying  ftated 
the  mcafures  as  deftruaive  to  the  French  monar- 
chy*  This  arr6t  again  declares,  that  the  King 
was  to  aflemble,  and  to  continue  as  an  ordinary 
peans  of  his  government^  the  ftates  of  the  nation. 
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B^ut  1  had  come  down  to  tke  length  of  Mr. 
S^eclcer;  and  though,  retracmg  his  obfervations 
and  &d$»  I  have  not  without  cauTe  gone  back,  I 
xmA '  yet  ftaj  here  90  longer.  Mr«  Nicker  had 
all  tbole  things  to  jio  away,  and  to  compofe  all 
;thefe  troubles.  His  name  really  operated  Uce  a 
£liann;  and  it  was  a  charm  in  the  hands  of  a  man, 
whofe  mind  wifdom  hadjqfonned,  and  experience 
in  the  world  greatly  taught  and  tutored.  I  know 
it  is  (or.has  been)  the  fafluon  to  talk  Ughtly  of 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Necker^  Tbofe  that  chufe  to 
do  io  will,  no  doubt,  ftiU  do  it,  whether  I  chufe 
£0  or  not.  But  I  certainly  fhall  never  joijp  them. 

However,  Mr.  liT^ker  foofi  appej»r^d  himfelf 
to  diftruft  very  much  hi;  qytn  ivifdom;  a  diffidence 
i^tal  to  him  md  f^tal  to  Fiance. .  A  fort  of  gene* 
ral  invitation  tQ  the  council  b9ard  was  given  to 
<»I1  and  fundry ;  and  a  plan  was  in  every  cafe  a 
pafipor):.  :  Mr.  Necker  afterwards  lamented  bit- 
terly the  pamphlets  which  covered  the  face  of 
France ;  but  tbis  pkcby  cloud  which  d^rkeped  her 
coafts,  was  of  his  owii  rjiifing. 

int  as  if  advice  did  ijpt  cpm^  in  faft  enough, 
^by  this  way,  Mr-  NccJ^er  called  together  the  Not- 
ables of  the  kin^dpm,  to  give  their  opinion  on  the 
preliminary  meafures  to  be  arranged  and  fixed  fqr 
the  aflembly  of  the  States.  Thi^  xnatt^r  led  tp 
jgreat  and  immediate  evil. 

"  The  fpecdy  convocation  of  the  States  G^ne- 
H  Tfil  being  once  determined  upon,  it  was  defirable 
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^^  and  neceflary  to  employ  the  moft  adive  atfeen^ 
**  tion- '  (I  am  quoting  Mr.  NjBcl^r)  "  to  the 
^'  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  done,  and  to  adopt 
•*  in  this  refpeft  a  reafon?ible  and  prudent  choice^ 
*•  The  Parliament  qf  Paris,  by  the  vote  with 
^*  wnich  it  jtccompanied  the  regifter  of  tl^e  King's 
^*  declaration  of  the  month  of  May  1788,  had  at- 
**  tempted  to  oblige  the  monarch  to  form  it  oa 
^*  the  model  of  the  States  affembled  at  Paris  in 
*•  1614.  fh^  national  wilh,  and  the  improve^ 
>*  ment  of  the  age,  oppofed  this  form ;  and  the 
♦*  difficulties  and  great  inconveniencies  attending 
"  it,  were  exhibited  ijx  the  preamble  of  the  arret 
^*  of  council,  of  5th  Oftober  1788  ;  and  the  fame 
♦*  truth  w?is  laid  open  in  a  number  of  fubfequent 
^*  writings.  I  thought  it  abfolutely  Becefiary  t^ 
"  introduce  fome  weighty  opinion,  as  a  counter- 
•'  balance  to  this  defire  of  the  firft  Parliament  in 
♦*  the  kingdom ;  and  I  propofed  to  the  King  tp 
^*  confult,  on  this  important  queftion,  the  Notables 
^*  of  the  realm." 

We  have  here  Mr.  Necker's  re^ons ;  and  yott 
will  judge  of  them.  Gentlemen.  By  the  arret,  ' 
which  he  mentions,  the  meeting  of  the  Notables 
was- appointed  as  for  the  third  of  November  nextj 
two  months  afterwards.  But  the  arret  did  not 
confine  itfelf  to  this.  It  went,  at  great  length,  in- 
to  other  confiderations ;  and  decided  itfelf  the 
qupAion  ^^hich  it  called  the  Notables  to  decide- 
In 
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In  th9t  arrdt  the  King  is  made  to  inform  his 
people^  that,  propofing  to  aflemble  the  States  in 
the  enfuing  January,  he  had  caufed  reports  to  be 
laid  before  him  of  the  different  forms  which  had 
been  praftifed  in  this  matter,  in  the  different  pe« 
riods  of  the  monarchy ;  and  that,  from  thefe  re^ 
ports,  the  forms  appeared  to  have  difiered  with 
6dch  other  in  many  eflential  refpeds. 

Here  was  a  great  change.  The  King  of  France 
beccHXies  the  hiftoriographer,  or  antiquary  of  his 
kingdom ;  and^  in  this  new  and  ftrange  charader 
beiides,  of  all  the  qualities  belonging  to  it,  he  d]£^ 
plays  only  the  ignorance.  His  refearches  end  in 
ifidecifion,  and  beg  counfel. 

Yet  ftill  the  inconfiftency  is  kept  up  of  feeking 
advice  and  afting  without  getting  it;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  France  are  informed  ftill  more  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  powers  and  forms  of  the  States, 
and  thus  fpirited  on  to  make  them,  juft  what  thcm- 
felves  (hould  wilh. 

The  King  is  made  to  go  on,  faying,  that  he 
fliould  have  wifhed  the  fame  form  and  principles  to 
take  place  nowas  in  the  laft  meeting  of  the  States, 
and  that  they  Ihould  have  fers'cd  as  a  model  in  all 
points.  But,  no ;  for  his  Majefty  had  perceived 
that  many  of  the  former  circumftances  would  not 
eafily  accord  with  the  fituation  of  the  prefent 
times,  and  that  others  of  them  had  been  oppofed 
by  arguments  worthy  of  being  weighed.  Hefc 
again  is  the  French  Monarch  made  a  reader  and 

an 


aa  anfwerer  of  fxunphletfl.  The  ceign  of  doM* 
x:racy  was  anticipated ;  and  the  pen,  and  the  type, 
and  the  printing  prefs,  quartered  along  with  the 
ileur  de  \ys.  But  what  were  the  circuraftances  ia 
the  States  laft  held  which  could  not  accord  witb 
thofe  to  be  held  now?  Alas !  alas !  the  King  is 
.made  to  tell  his  people,  that  the  old  reprefentOr 
lion  was  ^ery  defediye,  apd  thjBit  He  wiihpd  for* 
and  had  planned,  ^nd  mciant  to  intrpduqe  a  new 
and  more  complete  oq^.  All  this  .copdu^  oykeg 
the  fubijsquent  traniadions  the  blacker  apd  more 
hideous.  Of  this  no  human  being  will  for  the 
;iength  of  a  moment  doubt.  But  for  the  Kii^ 
previouflj  to  reform,  was  putting  the  cipjyn  w)iol- 
ly  at  mercy.  I  am;  fpeaking  of  the  impolky  of 
the  government  here  \  not  of  the  treachery  which 
.followed.  It  was  the  cleared. principle  in  all  po- 
litical fcience,  that  the  States  fhould  have  met  ex- 
adUy  as  they  met  lail.  The  differences  betweqi 
the  different  meetings  of  the  States  were  not  io 
great  as  the  arrit  holds  thepi  to  be.  Yet  let  them 
,  have  been  as  great,  or  greater,  the  principle  equal- 
,  }y  remained*  Ta]^e  it  as  a  matter  of  variation  an^ 
uncertainty;  and  where  was  the  policy  and  law  of 
the  thing?  Here,  moft  imqueftipiuibly;  that  in 
a  thing  of  doubt,  the  States  meet^ig  as  they  met 
laft,  fhould  themfelye«  regfil^te,  along  with  thp 
King,  how  they  were  to  meet  in  future.  If  any 
men,  either  by  writing  or  fpeaking,  claimed  it  as 
a  right,  and  upon  general  grounds,  that  the  St^ites 
^ould  be  reformed  before  they  met  j  inftead  of 

t|us 
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^$  being  a  reafon  for  compliance,  it  was  a  rea? 
ioD  (kf  there  had  been  no  other)  for  abfolute  re^ 
fttfal.    This  principle  of  right  and  generality  once 
admitted,  left,  not  merely  no  mon^chy,  but  no 
gOTemmcnt.    Reformation  then  came  from  any 
quarter,  and  all  quarters,  and  no  quarter.    It  had 
-htSsbft  principles,  nor  objeAs,  nor  agepts.    The 
KING  had  no  title  to  reform  or  innomte  upoii 
the  holding  ov  powers  of  th^  vStates ;  for  this  wa9 
to  make  them,  not  a  co-ordinate  legiilative  power, 
^l  concurrence  with  and  not  infringing  upon  hi9 
jrpyal  authority,  nor  even  an  independent  body, 
y^riA  an  acknowledged,  and  in  the  circumftances 
fStSb$silj  power  of  r^monftrance,  but  a  mere  ema- 
nation firpm  his  will,  and  dependent,  in  their  con- 
ilitution  and  fubftanc^,  wholly  on  his  pleafure. 
The  STATES  themfelves  had  no  title  nor  power 
to  this  effeft ;  for  the  States  were  not  yet  in  exift- 
ence.  The  PEOPLE  had  no  title;  and,  wew  it  pof- 
iible;  ftill  lefs ;  for  what  or  where  was  the  people  ? 
If  any  goi^emmni  \vas  to  be  made  at  fill,  (and 
even  had  the  idtja  then  been  to  change  eyery  thing) 
Jhe  States,  it  was  neceflary,  fhould  fi|il  meet,  as 
they  had  met  before,  that  a  delegated  body,  for 
the  purpofes  of  reformation  or  revolution,  might 
be  appointed  by  t})em,  or  not  appoipted,  or  that 
themfelves  might  be  ncMV  modelled,  if  this  was  to 
be  done;  that  the  nation  might  fee  whether  the  old 
States  would  ferve,  whethejr  new  States  were  ne- 
ceffary,  or  whether  (going  to  fome  other  fcheme) 
^  there 
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there  fhould  be  no  States  at  all.  Upon  even  the 
wildeft  fchemes  of  change  and  deftru6tion,  it  was 
yet  impoffible  to  deftroy  by  princi{>Ie»  and  whh^ 
out  abfurdity,  unlefs  the  States  met  juft  as  the 
States  had  met  before,  if  they  were  at  all  to  meet, 
Surely  this  matter  is  clear;  and  the  King  of 
France  was  brought  forward  to  recommend,  and 
aften^  ards  to  exercife,  an  a€t^  for  which  he  had  no 
competence;  and  which  was  to  deftroy  all  his 
other  competence  for  any  thing.  It  was  the  moft 
firangely  complex  ad  of  wrong  ever  done  among 
nations.  It  was  an  adl  of  flieer  defpotifm ;  for  (I 
talk  of  what  was  done  as  if  it  had  been  already 
done)  it  made,  the  King,  not  only  call  togetberi 
as  he  had  the  power  of  calling  together,  the  States 
of  the  kingdom,  but  it  made  him  the  arbiter  of 
their  conftitution  and  exiftence ;  which  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  people's  natural  rights,  prohi- 
bited him  to  be.  It  gave  the  crown  a  power, 
which  the  crown  never  had,  and  never  clalfned. 
It  was  an  aft  creative,  and  declaratively  crea-r 
live,  of  Iheer  anarchy ;  for  while  it  ftated  every 
thing  to  be  uncertain  formerly^  and  called  in 
now  opinions  of  weight  to  balance  other,  opi- 
nions of  weight,  the  power  thus  afTumed  to  the 
crown,  was  in  name  indeed  power ^  but  in  eflfeft 
only  opinion^  and  not  the  ftrongeft  opinion  nei- 
ther ;  making  any  of  the  bodies,  or  all  the  bodies, 
or,  if  the  people  chofe  it,  none  of  the  bodies,  in 
the  kingdom,  but  themfelves  colledively,  the  un- 
principled arbiters  of  what  were  to  be  the  organs 

of 
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of*  govenunent,  and  goyemment  itfelf ;  contrary 
to  the  laws»  into  whofe  obedience  they  were  bom, 
and  to  their  natural  popular  rights,  which  by  the 
compa£l,  that  made  thetn  a  nation,  were  prohU 
bited  frbm  being  in  this  manner  taken  away.  It 
gave  the  people  powers,  which  the  peojde  never 
had,  and  never  at  any  time  claimed,  under  the 
fecial  union.  It  was  an  adt  completely  deftrudive 
of  the  fundamental  laws  in  times  poll,  and  bf  tbe 
poffibility  (upon  its  principle)  of  there  being  any 
fundamental  laws  in  after  times.  It  was  an  a&  of 
great  violence  and  great  weaknefs ;  great  violenoe 
upon  the  people's  rights,  and  great  weaknefs  in 
yielding  to  the  people's  power. 

Yet  it  was  much  in  the  fpirit  of  modem  legilbi^ 
tion.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  intention  of  Mr*  Nee- 
ker,  nor  of  his-  royal  mailer,  who  were  very  dif- 
ferent men  from  the  modern  lawgivers  of  Europe, 
but  in  the  compofition,  grounds,  and  formation* 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Jofeph  legiflated  in  our 
days ;  in  all  refpeds  except  the  intention.  The 
objed  was  run  at,  as  if  they  had  been  hunting  the 
fteeple.  The  democratic  lawgivers  of  France  (not 
fpeaking  of  their  crimes)  difplayed  this  legiflative 
infanity  in  its  height.  The  memory  of  the  Empe- 
ror Jofeph  owes  much  .to  them.  The  abfurdity  of 
his  le^flation,  formed  on  their  French  principles, 
is  forgotten  in  the  madnefs  of  that  nation ;  which 
has  alfo  produced  men  of  blood,  the  fit  inftru^ 
ments  of  fuch  lawgiving,  who  drive  from  our  me- 
mories 


Ivories  (what  coold  otherwife  have  tierct  Heaij 
the  E'mperOT^s  frieiids,  Dalcon  and  Enfign  Wucbe- 
tigh; 

Accordingly,  inftead  of  die  reclamatidns^  of 
tt^hich  Neclncr  fpeaks,  giving  a  reafcni  for  the 
meafures  he  entered  upon ;  they  were  the  very 
I  reafons  agaiiift  the  meafures.  Thdfe  who  thu^ 
wrote  or  fpoke  (after  the  aiHendb  botiorabk  made 
to  the  nation  by  the  firil  tteafttres  of  thb  miniftry ) 
ihould  have  been  feiit  tb  the  Batftile;  (xc,  if  that 
name  terrifies  any  body  (as  in  the  cafe  of  children 
with  jf,  fa^  funi)  they  fhould  havfe  beeh  fet  m  thfe 
pillory,  or  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail.  To  dd  (Sthei'- 
wife,  was  to  fay,  that  there  was  neithA*  law,  nojf 
liberty,- nor  authority,  nor  reafoft,  in  France; 

But  what  wa$  ftrangefl  of  all  in  this  ftrange 
proceeding,  was,  the  minifter's  not  merely  com- 
plying with  the  wifties  of  thofe  (perhfips  eVctf  at 
the  beginning  a  majority  in  the  lower  raiikd)  who 
wiflied  that  the  States  Ihould  meet  otherwife  than 
they  had  met  in  the  year  1614,  but  his  giving  the 
royal  fandion  previoufly  and  exprefsly  to  thefe 
notions,  and  difcountenancing,  as  far  as  the  royal 
autliority  could  difcountenance  any  thing,  the  opi- 
nions held  on  the  contrary  fide.  It  is  ftrange  that 
Mr.  Necker  did  not  guide.himfelf  by  his  own  very 
wife  and  truly  ftatefman  like  maxim,  by  which  the 
King,  in  a  fubfequent  period,  declined  (till  he  wa^ 
forced  to  it  by  the  threats  and  execution  of  mur- 
der) to  fandlion  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 

man;' 


Ifiaii.  I  take  the  King's  fpeech  here,  as  the  Speech 
bf  the  minifter.  I  make  no  doubt,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  their  being  the  King^s  own  fentiments,  a^ 
well  as  thofe  of  the  minifter.  On  this  fubjed  of 
fandjoning  their  (the  conftituting  aflembly's)  de* 
claration  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  King  faid: —  ' 

"  I  ihall  not  give  my  fentiments  at  large  re- 
"  fpeding  your  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man 
"  and  a  citizen.  It  contains  fome  very  excellent 
"  maxims,  proper  to  guide  you  in  your  delibera-. 
*'  tions :  but  principles  vague  in  their  applicatioi^ 
''  and  fiafceptible  of  various  intetpretations,  can- 
'*  not  eafily  be  appreciated;  nor  is  it  neceflary  till 
^  their  fenie  be  accurately  fixed  by  the  laws  to 
"  which  they  are  to  ferve  as  the  bafis." 

Certainly  this  declaration  is  more  favourably 
fpoken  of  here,  than  it  will  be  treated  by  pof- 
terity.  But,  leaving  its  merits,  and  viewing 
only  the  reafons  for  not  ian&ioning  otherwife, 
the  principle  applied,  more  forcibly  ftill,  to  the 
ciaims  for  altering  the  mode  of  holding  the  St^ea. 
It  went  to  tefufe  compliance,  upon  demand; 
becaufe  the  States  tbemfeivcs  were  to  deliberate 
upon  this,  as  upon  all  the  other  matters  for  the 
intercft  of  the  kingdom.  It  went,  much  more,  to 
prevent  any  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, recommending  or  authorifiAg  the  new 
claims ;  for  the  very  fstme  reafon,  applying  more 
ftrongly,  and  for  a  thousand  other  reafons. 

Neither 
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*  Neither  could  Mr,  Necker  fay— res  dur^^  el  reg- 
tU  noviias  me  talia  cegunt  moKrL^;  for  while  he 
was  called  to  a  troubled  fcene,  the  accept^ice  of 
the  call  defined  the  duty  of  the  ftation.  It  \ias 
to  refill  and  relieve  the  people.  In  matters  of 
change,  the  people  could  change  faft  enough  with- 
out Mr.  Necker  and  againil  Mr.  Necker.  To 
the  popular  momentum  he  threw  in  the  whole 
weight  of  tho  crown. 

.  Yet  let  me  here  again  remark,  that  he  who 
fpeaks  beft  on  this  matter  now,  fpeaks  at  the  fame 
time  now  with  the  great  advantage  of  retro- 
fpedHve  wifdom.  A  very  able  man  might  at  that 
time  lofe  his  way  in  generalities.  But  this  is  the 
reafon  itfelf,  why  thefe  fatal  errors  ihould  be  de- 
clared ;  while  the  mind  is,  at  the  fame  time,  na- 
turally anxious  to  avoid  (in  fuch  a  cafe  as  th^  of 
Mr.  Necker)  the  imputation  of  ftating  them  as 
crimes. 

I  could  not  go  on  without  again  obferving 
this ;  but  having  obferved  it,  I  have  further  to 
obferve,  what  I  juft  now  ftated,  and  which  in- 
creafes  the  evil  and  confirms  the  excufe,  that 
the  people  of  France  had,  at  this  time,  and 
for  a  long  time,  the  utmoft  and  implicit  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Necker.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  how 
eafy  was  it  to  have  reformed  with  fiabilityand 
principle,  with  efficacy  and  limitation  !  In  fuch 
a  fituation,  how  eafy  was  it,  full  of  love  and  af- 
fcdion  for  thofe  who  you  thought  deferved  it,  to 

apprehend 
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apprffietld  ho  dangers  from  allowing  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  owil  way !  Efpecially  when  that 
way  was,  in  many  general  confiderations,  pointed 
but  as  the-beft  way  by  the  Very  finger  of  rcalbn. 

For  I  always  have  bden,  aild  am,  very  greatly 
perfuaded;  that  the  Tiers-Etat  y/a$'entitledeW  A 
double  reprefentation  in  the  General  States ;  fo^^^ 
to  ht  on  a  footing  of  equality,  in  matter  of  nufhi 
bers,  with  the  two  other  orders.  Mr.  Necker  has 
defended  himfelf  very  ably  on  this  head  by  mif- 
Rating  the  queftion:      ,  ,..,.- * 

He  enters  into  a  defence  of  his  cotickl<a  in  this 
matter^  as  if  the  J)6int  of  deliberation-  were,  how; 
andtoVhat  extent,  the  Xi^^s-Etat  Ihould  be  re-: 
prefehted.  This  is  alfo  done  in  the  arr^t  of  the 
King.  In  it,  too,  the  imperfeft  reprefentation; 
confined  by  tlie  old'inftitutions  to  the  Gcod  T^timsi 
and  which  excluded  many  confiderable'^citietf  that 
had  rifen  fince,  is  both  ftatcd  as  an  exifting  griev- 
ance, and  as  a  matter  *  of  future  redrefs.  Where 
changes  fo  confiderable*  and  many  were  to  be 
made,  as  in  the  reformation  df  France,  I  am  far 
from  faying  that  this  laft  miglft  not  have  beett 
gone  about  alfo.  There  was  a  kind  of  breaking  up 
of  every  thing  underftood  on  all  hands  as  to  take 
place ;  and  retaining  the  great  fubftantial  portions 
of  the  former  government,  and  its  monarchical  ef-* 
fence,  all  the  reft,  melted  downj  might  have  been 
caft  over  again ;  with  change  of  ftiape,  or  addi- 
tion of  matter,  as  the  thing  itfelf  required.  In  fo- 
-j  A  a  univerfal 
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tittiverfal  a  change,  afcope  might  be  givefi  td  jtea- 
ibnable  fpeculation,  which,  ia  the  removing  of 
partial  and  incidental  evUa,  would  have  been  tasA- 
nets  and  wickednefs  and  treafon,.  But  to  hold  this 
out  as  the  language  of  the  throne,  preyioos  to  the 
aifembly  of  the  States,  and  indepeadent  of  the  a{- 
fembly  of  the  States,  was  the  fin  of  which  the  ex- 
piation has  been  fo  grievous.  And  to  defend  the 
general  principle,  in  fpeculaticfn  and  abftfBftedly, 
wh«n  it  was  in  relation  to  its  confequences  and  ef- 
fe6ts  alone  that  the  principle  was  to  be  confidered 
at  all,  was  more  idle  than  the  fpeculatioa  itfelf 
could  be,  in  the  eyes  even  of  hiixi  who  thov^t  k 
the  idkil. 

Much  has  been  faid,  and  msrjr  be*  (aid,,  m  &vour 
of  more  extenfive  reprefentation,  as  a  general  the- 
fis ;  and,  with  all  the  proper  KmitaCionA  and  cir* 
cumftances,  it  may  be  very  extenfive  and  very 
ufeful,  notwitbftanding.  Something  tkpon  this  may 
be  faid  afterwards.  But  I  am  much  clearer  on  the 
fubjeA  of  the  double  repreferaation  (as  iC  was  call- 
ed)  of  Xht^^iers*Etat ;  and  I  was  and  am  much 
moved  by  the  arg^iments  of  Mr.  Neckcr*  But  in 
the  way  in  which  he  aded,  (and  that  is  what  he 
ought  to  have  anfwered)  to  pve  the  Tiers-Eiat 
this  double  reprefentation  was  making  the  Tiers^ 
Etat  the  whole  ftate.  Much  more,  ought  this  to 
have  been  denied  them,  when  they  demanded  it 
as  a  right.  The  eagemefs  and  boldnefs  of  demand 
was  demonilration  to  blindnefs  almoft  itfelf,  of  the 

uic 
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ufc  that  Was  to  be  made  of  pofleffiori.  Itad  the 
TierS'EtaS  got  their  reprcfentation  extended,  ei- 
ther as  to  the  number  of  eledtors  or  perfons  ek&- 
ti,  by  the  States  themfelves,  and  in  the  way  of 
grave  deliberation;  whatever  good  was  in  it  would 
have  been  completely  procured,  and  with  com- 
plete fecurity ;  and  if  there  was  any  evil  (which 
I  do  not  think),  the  evil  would  have  been  wholly, 
or  moftly,  avoided.  Perhaps  Mr.  Neckei*s  defence 
is  fo  bad,  as  to  heighten  the  accufation.  The 
more  reafons  there  were  for  a  thango  of  reprefen- 
tation  in  the  Tiers^Etat^  vtrj  plainly  and  moft 
tonfequently  the  more  reafons  there  were,  for  this 
being  no  previous  labour  of  the  miniller,  but  of 
the  States  themfelt es»  It  was  a  great  national 
concern,  to  be  debated  by  the  nation,  and  in  its 
national  form ;  that  is  by  the  national  States,  af- 
fembled  legally,  and  with  the  avowed  purpofe, 
and  no  other  purpofe,  of  change,  great  and  mate- 
rial  change,  and  of  thorough  reformation.  Why 
were  they  held  unequal  to  their  bufinefsj  or  if 
unequal  why  called  ? 

With  all  this,  notwithftanding,  there  might  have 
been  arguments  ufed  (had  the  matter  been  allow- 
ed to  come  to  argument)  that  probably  might 
ftiew  that  my  notions  of  the  increafc  of  the  repre* 
fentation  in  the  Tiers^Etat^  as  to  be  made  after- 
wards, were  wrong.  Upon  any  fpeculative  pointy 
where  I  cannot  get  beyond  fpeculation,  I  never 
have  been,  and  never  will  be  pofitive*     But,  at 
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all  ercn^,  itwas  not  to  be  fettled  by  the  minifter; 
nor  ought  he,  nor  hacj  he  power,  to  give  any 
opinion.  ,  w 

'  Mr.  Necker  has  defended  himfelf  alfo  very 
nee3lefsly  againft  another  accufation;  that  of  call- 
ing together  the  States  at  all.  .This  he  mentions 
as  a  matter .  of  high .  qhai^e  a^nfl  him  by  fome. 
Nor  do  I  quellion  that  there  were  many  men  in 
Fiance  exceedingLy.  averfe  to  the  calling  of  the 
States,  or  to  any  j:hiLng  elfe  that  looked  like  the 
beginnings  of  a  better  government  and  reforma- 
tion. There  have  been  and.will  bie  fuch  bad  men 
at  all  tinies.  Th^r jOpppfitipn  Ojr  iccufations  ought 
to  have  had  this  effiecft/.^Xhey  iljould  havfe  made 
the  minifter  take,  every  ]^pecaution,.that  the  longed 
look  into  futurity,. '^n^  .the  deepeft  confideration 

^  of  what  immediately^^pgflfcd  before  him,  could  fur- 
nlQi  and  fu^^eft,  in  order  that  their  oppofition 

.  might  not  ajfterwajds  be  regrqtted  as  unfuccefsful,, 
and  their. ^accufations  pin  the  light  of  confequences 
viewed  as  truths.  It  was  right,  moft  clearly  rights 
to  call  the  States ;  but  not  to  fo  call  them.    As  it 

,  has  hcen^^antbum  et  Simoenta  redde,  oro^  mtferis^ 
is  now.  the  exclaixxation  of  liberty  itfelf. 
.  I  have  ftrove  with-  myfelf  not  to  put  it  here ; 
for  the  quotation  is  long;  but  its  high  wifdom  and 
eminent  ufefulnefs  will  not  allow  me  not  to  infert 
it.  It  is  the  da^rine  qf  reformation,  laid  down  by 
ihe  great  ftatefman  who  has  faved  his  country  and 
Europe*        •  .      > 

-  If 
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**  If  there  is  sihjr'one  eminent  orlleFicm,  whicfi^ 
"  ebovc  all  the  reft,  diftinguifhes  a  wife  govern- 
"  ment  from  an  adminiftration  weak  and  improi 
^'  vident,  it  k  thi9.^well  to  know  the  heft  time  anit 
^  manner  qfyieldtng^  what  it  is  impojfible  to  keep.^ 
"  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  many  who  chufe 
"  to  chicane  with  their  fituation,  rather  than  be  m- 
**  ftruded  by  it.  Thofe  gentlemen  argue  againff 
^  every  defireof  reformation,  upon  the  principle?^ 
**  of  a  criminal  profecution.  It  is  enough  fof  therfl 
**  to  juftiify  their  adherence  to  a  pernicious  fyftenlj 
*'  that  it  is  not  of  their  contrivance ;  that  it  is  atf 
*'  inheritance  of  abfurdity  derived  to  them  fr«rrt 
"  their  anceftors ;  that  they  can  make  out  a  long 
"  and  unbroken  pedigree  of  mifmanagers  that 
^'  have  gone  before  them.  They  are  proud  of  th^ 
"  antiquity  of  their  houfe ;  and  they  defend  their* 
**  errors  as  if  they  were  defending  their  inherit- 
"  ance :  afraid  of  derogating  from  their  nobility  ;* 
"  and  -carefully  avoiding  a  fort  of  blot  in  their 
"  fcutcheon,  which  they  thifik  would  degrade 
^  them  for  ever,'* 

'*  It  was  thus  that  the  unfortunate  Charles  -the 
"  Firft  defended  himfelf  on  the  pradice  of  the* 
"  Stuart  who  went  before  him,  and  of  all  the  Tu- 
'*  dors;  his  partifans  might  have  gone  to  the  Plan- 
"  tagenets — They  might  have  found  bad  exam« 
"  pies  enough,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that 
^  could  have  (hewn  an  antient  and  illuftrious  de- 
^  fcent.  But  there  is  a  time,  when  men  will  riot 
A  a  3  "  fufTcr 
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*^  fufferbad  things^  becaufe  their  anedlors  have 
^*  fuflfered  Worfe.  Ther^  is -a  time,  when  the  bofuy 
**  head  of  inveterate  abufe  will  neitli^r  4raw  iieve- 
**  rence,  nor  obtain  prot^dioa.  If  the  nobl^  {ion} 
'^  in  th^  blue  ribbon  pleads,  noi  guilty^  tQ  tb< 
^*  charges  brought  againft  the  prefent  fjft«n  of 
f*  public  oeconomy,  it  is  not  poiBble  to  give  a  fair 
<*  Terdicl  by  whiph  he  will  not  flan^l  acquitted. 
^'  But  pleading  is  not  our  prerent-bi|Qnei3.  His 
^*  plea  or  his  trayerfe  may  h^  aUowed  a$  an  ^m- 
**  fwer  to  a  charge,  when  a  charge  is  made.  But 
♦*  if  he  puts  himfelf  in  the  way  to  obilrudt  rcfomi- 
y  *'  ation,  then  the  faults  of  hia  office  inftantly  be- 

f^  eome  his  own.  Inftead  of  a  public  officer  in  an 
**  abufive  department,  whofe  province  is  an  ob- 
^^  je^  to  be  regulated^  he  becomes  a  criminal  who 
^*  is  to  be  punifbed.  I  do  moft  feripufly  put  it  tq 
^'  adminiftration,  to  confider  the  wifdom  of  a 
"  timely  reform.  Early  reformations  are  amicable 
"  arrangements  with  a  friend  in  power :  I-ate  re- 
**  formations  arc  terms  impofed  upon  a  conquered 
"  eneitiy;  early  reformations  are  made  in  cool 
"  blood ;  late  refonnations  are  made  under  a  ftate 
"  of  inflammation.  In  that  ftate  of  things,  the  peo- 
^*  pie  behold  in  goyemment  nothing  that  is  rc- 
V  fpe<3able.  They  fee  the  abufe,  and  they  will 
^'  fee  nothing  elfe.  They  fell  into  the  temper  of 
"  a  furious  populac^,  provoked  at  the  diforder  of 
^'  a  houfe  of  ill  fiame ;  they  never  attempt  to  coft 
^*  reft  pr  regulate  j  they  go  to  work  by  th<:  ihprtT 

eft 
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**  eft  way*    They  abate  the  nuifance^  they  pull 
**  down  the  houfc." 

'*  Thh  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true 
^  intereil  of  gmtmmtnt.     But  as  it  is  the  inteieft 
^^  of  govemmeat  ^at  ref^mation  (hould  be  early, 
^  it  is  the  intereil  of  the  peofle  that  it  fhould  be 
''  temperate.  It  is  their  uiterefi.becaufe  a  temperate 
^*  reform  is  permanent;  and  becaufe  it  has  a  prin- 
"  cipleof  growth.  Whenever  we  improve,it  is  right 
^'  to  leave  room  for  a  further  improvement.    It  is 
"  Bght  to  confider,  to  look  about  us^  to  examine 
'^  the  efl^bdtof  what  we  have  done.  Then  we  can 
^  piioceed  with  confidence,  becaufe  we  can  pro<- 
^  ceed  with  icteUigence.  Whereas  in  hot  reform- 
"'  ations,  in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  conO- 
**  derate,  cdU  making  clear  work^  the  whole  is  ge- 
"  aerally  fo  crude,  fo  harfh,  fo  indigefted ;  mixed 
^  vnth  fo  much  imprudence,  and  fo  much  injuf- 
**  tice ;  fo  c(»itiary  to  the  whole  coucfe  of  human 
**  nature  and  human  inftitutions,  that  the  very 
^  pepfde  who  ace  moft  eager  for  it,  ace  among  the 
**  firft  to  grow  difgufted  at  what  they  have  done. 
**  Then  fome  part  of  the  abdicated  grievance  is 
**  recalled  fi-om  its  exile,  in  order  to  become  a 
**  corrcdive  of  the  correftion.     Then  the  abufe 
'*  afiumes  all  the  credit  and  popularity  of  a  re- 
**  form.     The  very  idea  of  purity  and  difintereft- 
''  ednefs  in  poUtics  falls  into  diirepute,  and  is  con- 
*^  fidered  as  a  vifion  of  hot  and  inexperienced 
^  men ;  and  thus  diforders  become  incurable,  not 
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4"^ by  tjie  ytf  ulehce  of  their  own  qualk^,  lluf  by' 
**  the  unapt  and  violent  nature  if  the  iremedies. 
*^.  A  great  pari,  therefpre,  of  my  idea  of  refcftm 
*i  is  meant  to  operate  gradually ;  £6me  benefits 
"  will  come  at"  a  nearer,  fome  at  a  more  remote 
*f  period^  We'muft  np  m'dre.  make  hafte  to  be 
*f  -rich  by*pa^fimony.  than .Uy  intemperate  ac<|uifi- 
**  tion.^  '.'    »  .  /.;'.. 

"^Iri  ihy  opinion,  it  is  our  duty/ when  we  liave 

V  die  defires  of  the  people  before  us,  to  purfue 
^  tHfem,v  nbt  in-  the  fpirit  of  hteral  obed»^ce, 
¥  which .  may  militate  with  th^r  very  principle ; 

V  much  lefs  to  treat  them  with  a  peevifh  and'con- 
^  telitiouS  litigation,  as  if  we  were^adverfe  parties 
^*  in  a  fuit;  r  It  would,  Sir,  be  moft-  diflionouiable 
^*  for  a  faithfiil  reprefentative  of  the  ConmuHis,  to 
f'  take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  ezpreifion  of 
•iV  the  people's  .wiihes,  in  order  to  fruftrate .  their 

V  attairimeixt  of  what  they  have  an  imdoubted 
•'  riglit  to  'expe(^.  'We  are  under  infinite  obliga- 
V'  tidns  to  our  conftituents,  who.hav£  raifedus  to 
T  fo'^diftinguiflied  a*  truft,  and  have  inipartediuch 
^.^  a.^gree  oFfanftity.to  common  charadets.  We 

V  ought  to  walk  before  them.with  piirUy^.plain- 
^*  nefs,  arid-  integrity  of  heart;  .with  filial  love,  and 
*}'  not  with  ilavifli  fear,  which  is  always  a  low  and 

V  tricking  thing.  '  For  ijiy  own  part,  in  what  I 

V  have  nleditated  upon  that  fubjedt,  1  cannot  in- 

V  deed  take  upon  me  to  fay,  I  have  the  honour 

V  tofQlk:uo  the  fcnfe  of  the  people.     The  truth  is, 
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^  I  m^.it  imJbijuiM\,  while  L  vj|as*pBriuing  their 
*'  intereft  accbrdiRg.  to  my  own  ideasi  I  am  hap- 
"  P7  fcjteittTt^B^Beficfn,':  to  find  tfiat  my  inten- 
'*  tiohs  havfTlb  "far'coiftciderd  with  theirs,  that  I 
*f  hB\e  not  had  caiife  to»be  in  the  leaft  fcrupulous 
*^  to -fign  their  petibosi,-  conceiving  it  to  exprefs 
"  my  own  ^piinqn^,*  as  nearly  as  general*  terms 
"  can  exprefs  the  objed:  of  particular  arrange* 

*^  mcnts.!'. :    '      *^—'  ■  ;    '  r  ^  *     .  ' 

i  Jaid  iif«(^hei^,  it  is  fuftlief  faid :—  '  •  -  * 
*/-iWe.n^aft'fo4lolv  the  hataire  of  our  affairs,"  and 
*^  conform  ourfelv^  to  our  fitiiation.  If  We  do, 
**  oil  objects,  are  ^p1*iif  and  comj)airable.  YThy 
V  ihould^WJ^meforve'tb.'do  nothing,  becaufe  what 
*M  propofe-'to^you'Way  not  be  th'fe  exad:  demand 
V;D£.the'p«titi6n';  when  wearfe  fai*  from  rofolv- 
*•  eduXo '  comjdjrr  ev^  with  what '  evidently  is 
"  fo?.  Does;  this  fort  of .  chicanery  t>ecome  us? 
*•  Tile  people  aii*e-.the  mailers.  They  have  only 
**  to  exprcTscthdir  wants' at  large  and  in  gfofs.  We 
"  aM^tberexpert  artifts.^  ^e  are'  the  fkilful  work^ 
-  men,  to  fhape  their  'diefires  into  perfeft  form, 
*•  and  to;fit  the'utfcnfil  to  the  ufe.  TKey  are  the 
^  fu&rers,  they  tell  the  .'fympt<jms  of  the*  com- 
*'  plaint;;  but.we  k-ntjw  the  exad  feat  of  the  dif- 
"*  eafe',  and  how  td  appTy  the  rtimfedy^,  according 
*'  to  the  rules  of  art,  *How  ftiockiiag.^ould  it  be 
*'  to  :fee  us  pei;yert  our  fkill,  into  a  iinift'er  and 
^  ieryile  dexterity,  for  the  purpofe  of  evading  our 
•'  duty,  and  defrauding  our  employers,*  who  are 
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«*  our  natural  lords,  of  the  obfeA  of  their  joft  eac- 
•*  peaations !" 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Mr.  fiuikepleaded 
the  caufe  of  ceform  in  the  year  1780 ;  with  die 
feme  principles  he  had  difplayed  formerly,  and 
which  he  now  difplays.  I  do  not  remraoiber,  whe« 
ther  I  haye  formerly  obfenred  it,  what  mufl  he  fo 
obvious  to  aH  the  readers  of  Mr.  Burke's  works, 
how  much,  when  pleading  even  againft  (Irong-and 
iinjuil  oppoiltion,  he  is  diftant  from  the  adTOcate, 
and  is  wholly  the  inftruAor.  Here  he  was  plead- 
ing for  reformation ;  moft  necefiary  reformadon, 
and  reformation  violently  oppofed.  Wkh  the 
ftreogth  of  the  people  on  his  fide,  b^  ^  holds 
that  ilrength  as  powerful  only  to  any  falutaty  pur« 
pofes»  by  aiding  in  the  line  of  legiflative  reafon ; 
and  their  authority  he  holds  as  going  only  to  ge- 
neral expreffion^  which  is  to  be  formed  into  lan- 
guage and  legal  ordinance  by  wifdom  which  is  oot 
theirs.  The  people  here  were  not,  as  in  France, 
held  to  be  judges  of  what  ihould  be  done  in  de- 
tail; nor  were  plans  and  fchemes  and  projeds  call- 
ed for  and  received  from  every  political  fpecula- 
tift.  No  other  power  was  acknowledged  on  the 
part  of  the  people  (but  that  power  was  acknow* 
leded  in  terms  the  moft  dired)  than  the  power  of 
requiring  firom  government,  from  government  in- 
flituted  and  exifting  only  for  the  people's  benefit, 
that  its  adminiffaration  ihould  be  adapted  to  iu 
purpoies  j.  that  every  thing  produSive  of  good  to 

the 
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tine  governed  Ihould  be  taken  into  it  as  an  im« 
proveiQent,  everj  thicg  operating  as  a  grievance 
to  them  ihould  be  taken  away  as  an  evil ;  while 
IB  this  kit  cafe,  the  people's  demands  were  much 
mare  to  be  regarded,  as  being  much  more  ccupe* 
tent  judges  of  the  prefiuie  of  evils,  than  of  the  pro-* 
babilities  of  good,  and  as  to  this  lail  indeed,  neither 
](Qowing  nor  feeking  them  (unlefs  as  a  pretence 
of  lebellion),  but  when  the  evils  were  of  that  kind, 
as  to  point  by  a  fort  of  natm-al  demonftration  to 
the  remedy.  The  will  of  the  people,  thus  au- 
the^tici^ed  as  the  people's  will,  was  a  thing  of 
great  power.  It  was  paramount  to  all  power,  that 
excepted,  which  contrquls  the  people  as  well  as 
kings.  *'  But  indeed  it  is  necessary"  (the  plan 
of  reformation,  Mr.  Burke  iaid,  and  putting  the 
matter  on  the  ground  oinecejjity  alone)  "  that  the 
''  atteippt  ihould  be  made.  It  is  neceflary  from 
"  oqr  own  political  circumftances  j  it  is  nece0ajry 
"  from  the  operations  of  the  enemy;  it  is  necef&ry 
"  from  the  demands  of  the  people ;  whofe  de- 
""  fires,  when  they  do  not  militate  wkh  the  (table 
"  and  eternal  rules  of  justice  and  reason  (rules 
"  which  are  above  us  and  above  them)  ought  to 
"  be  as  a  law  to  a  Houfe  of  Commons."  Above 
thcfe  rules  the  legitimate  will  of  the  people  never 
wilhes  indeed  to  rife.  This  follows  from  its  very 
definition.  Nor  can  the  authority  of  government, 
in  all  or  in  any  of  its  portions,  even  in  the  moft 
[>ppula]:,  go  beyond  the  trujl  which  the  people  has 

given. 
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^iven,  fo  as  to  violate  (by  not  refifting  their  on- 
principled  defires),  thofe  grounds  of  jaftice  an4 
Teafon,  upon  whick  the  truft  was  bellowed  and 
for  which  it  exifts.  The  mutual  fecurity  of  go- 
vernment and  people  is  founded  on  this  bafis  of 
Arong  right.  No  will  of  the  pepple  can  go  againft 
it,  nor  be  of  any  avail  even  as  geiferal-  expreflion ; 
Yvhile  the  moil  powerful  and  divine  popular  ener- 
gy, that  neareft  to  reafon  and  juftice  and  moft  al- 
lied with  them,  operating  as  the  flrojigeft  general 
law  of  adioD,  is  (till  no  law  for  the  meafures, 
means,  for  the  extent,  or  the  particular  modes  of 
ading.  It  is  ^r  evil  government  (if  government 
it  be)  where  the  people's  voice  is  unknown.  It 
is  an  evil  government  (arid  may  be  far  worfe) 
Twhere  the  people  are  (that  is,  without  principle 
claim  to  be;  for  they  never  are)  the  governors,    • 

The  wifdom  of  the  paflkges  I  have  taken  from 
Mr.  Burke  is  much  broader  than  to  the  point  we 
are  confidering  here,  Gentlemen,  His  authority, 
too,  as  in  thofe  timee,  ought  to  be  decifive  with 
you.  But  I  dwell  on  thk  matter  no  longer ;  nor 
on  the  contrail  between  the  principles  here  efta- 
bliflied  for  reformation,  and  thofe  which  appear  to 
have  guided  in  France. 

It  was  to  be  expcfted,  the  Notables  being  fum- 
moncd  to  give  their  judgment  on  this  deliberarion 
of  legiflative  policy,  that  their  judgment  was  to  be 
final  in  the  affair.  By  the  declaration  of  the  mi- 
nifter  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  the  publilhed 
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tirrit,  \t  w*s:tfvidcjit  what  tteh:  (tetermination  wa« 
wiflied  to  :bf: ;  but  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  (other* 
wife  why  were  they  jcalled  ?)  that  if  they  made  a 
contrary  determiimtion,  it  was  not  to  ftand.  Yet 
this  did  not  happen.  '   r    . 

:  Mr.  P&ine  (in  his  way  of  writing)  has  giveit 
(ome  account  of  thi§  jneeting  of  the  Notables. 
"  This  body/'  he  fays,  "  was  in  general  interefted 
"  in  the  dedfion,  being  chiefly  of  the  ariftocracy 
"  and  the  h^gh-p^i^  clergy ;  and  they  decided  inf 
"  favour  of  the  mode  of  i^^i^t  This  deciiion  was 
'^  againft  tl^e  fenfe  of  the  nation,  and  alfo  againit 
"  the  wiflics  of  the  court ;  for  the  ariftocracy' op- 
"  pofed  itfelf  to  both,  and  contended  for  privi- 
'"  legis  independent  of  either."  ^J  mean  nothing 
more  by  putting  this  ^uotatios)  <^  Mr.  Paine  here, 
than  to. put  thofe  in  nund,  who  admire  bis  narra- 
tive, and  take  him  as  their  hiftoijical  guide,  that 
the  royal  authority  (by  Paine's  account  here,  as. 
clfewhere)  did  not  oppofe  the  beginnings  of 
French  reformation. 

As  to  the  ariftocracy  contending  for  privileges^ 
however,  I  mufton  this  fubjeft  here,  and  before 
going, on,  quote  the  authority  of  Mirabeau.  They 
were  eager,  at  this  very  period,  to  renounce  every 
privilege ;  fuch  excepted  as  made  them  nobility^ 
In  an  appeal  by  Mirabeau  to  his  countrymen  of 
Provence,  in  regard  to  a  decifion  given  againft 
him  (which  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  given 
in  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Conmions,  on  an 
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eteAion  queftion),  and  fpeaking  of  Mmfelf  as  ft 
nobleman,  he  fays,  that  he  makes  his  ap|)eal,  in 
this  charader  among  others^  as  *'  an  indmdnal  of 
'*  a  clafs  having  a  claim  to  peculii&ty  exeinptii3ns, 
**  in  which  he  has  maintained,  axoKg  With  THfi 

"   GREAT  body  OF  THE  FRENCH  NOftlLITY,  ^t  thefe 

^  expiring  privileges  had  at  all  times  been  an  ihi- 
«*  quitous  abfurdity." 

In  his  fpeech  to  the  Notables,  the  King  feemed 
to  confider  their  determination  as  a  matter  that 
was  to  be  final.  He  mentioned  the  begirinirig  of 
the  enfuing  year  as  appointed  fof  the  aflembly  of^ 
the  States ;  that  in  concert  with  the  Stat€s  he  was 
to  provide  the  means  of  relief  to  the  people,  and 
at  the  fame  tiftie  for  fecuring  the  authority  !fc  had 
received  frorii  his  anceftors ;  that,  befbtd  callihg 
the  States,  he  wiflied  to  confult  with  iberrt  as  to 
the  means  of  rendering  that  afleftibly  mod  benefi- 
cial to  the  kingdom ;  that  fen:  this  purpofc  all  the 
proper  docmnents  would  be  laid  before  them,  and 
that  his  confidence  and  the  public  hope  refted  on 
their  zeaL 

Mr.  de  Barentin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  alfa 
made  a  fpeech;  and  Mr.  Necker  likeMidfe  pro- 
nounced a  long  one.  All  thefe  fpeeches  equally 
held  out  the  King  as  defirous  to  be  enlightened 
on  the  fubje<a  of  the  States,  by  the  refearches  of 
the  Notables.  The  fpeech  of  Mr.  Necker  very 
clearly  recommended  the  innovations  which  had 
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b^n  armotinoed  by  the  adminiilrationi  in  the  Or^ 
fit  formerly  iflUect 

Duriag  the  fitting  ef  the  Notables,  a  matter 
happened ;  of  which  it  19  neceilary  to  fpeak. 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  on  the  28th  of  Novem« 
ber,  addrdBfed  a  fpeech  to  Mimfieur,  who«  as  the 
King's  eldeft  brother,  was  at  the  head  of  the  firft 
department  of  the  Notables,  and  with  whom,  at 
the  time  the  deputies  from  th^  other  departments, 
were  prefent,  in  which  he  ftated  it  as  a  duty  Im 
confcience  bound  him  to  perform,  to  take  notice 
of  the  feditious  writings,  which  fpread  confufion 
and  difcord  throughout  the  whole  realm.  He  de^ 
clared  that  the  monarchy  itfelf  i^as  attacked,  that 
its  amiihilation  was  fought,  and  that  the  fatal  mo^ 
meat  was  approaching;  and  he  requefted  that 
Monfieur  ihould  reprefent  to  the  King,  liow  ne* 
ceifary  it  was  for  the  ftability  of  the  tfarobe^  that 
the  new  proje^  fhould  be  diicountenaiiced,  and 
that  the  conftitution  in  its  old  forms  ihould  be 
nmintained  in  its  entire  punty.  This  addreis  was 
given  in  writing  by  the  Prince  of  Conti  to  Mm-* 
fi^r;  who  deliYered  it  to  the  King* 

The  King  returned  the  paper ;  obfcrving  that 
it  regarded  matters  altogether  foreign  to  thofe,  for 
the  confideration  of  which  the  Notables  were  a£- 
fembled^  He,  therefore,  forbad  them,  in  any  of 
their  bureaux  or  departments,  to  take  any  notice 
of  it,  and  commanded  them  to  proceed  in  their 
•rdinary  buiinefs.    It  was  added,  that  the  Prince 
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*f  ebnti,  Tt'ith  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,- 
might  addrefs  themfelve§  diredlly  to, the  King^ 
who  would' alwaiys  Hften  to*  them' with  pl&afure. 

The  matter  l^ad,  however, 'becii  pfetioufly  cte- 
bated  in  'fomfe  of  the  committees ;  and  £ad  pro- 
duced a  divifion  of  opinion.  The  King's  orders 
put  a  ftop  to  farther  difcuffiort.       .  -  *  .   • 

The  Notahks  inr  t^ie  meanthri*  appfbadhed  to 
a  conclufion  of  their  labours.  The  ctmimittee  of 
Monjieur^  by  a  majority  of  oip?^!,' were  fitetfae  chan- 
ges in  the  reprefentation  of  the  Tiers^Euu\  which 
were  recommended  by. the. King* and  his  minifter. 
The  minority  in  his  comnrittee  publiifaed  their 
reafons  for  being  ^  of.  a  contrary  opinion.  All  the 
other  committees  were. for  matters  continuing,  in 
the  refpefl:  of  reprefentation.ahd  manner  of  voting, 
on  the  fame  footing  on  which  things  bad  flood  m 
1614.  The  judginent  of  the  Nbtabies  was,  ac- 
cordingly, againft  the  plan  of  adtitiniilration. 

But  while  they  gave  this  judgment  orrthis'niat- 
ter/  they  all  agreed,  with  a  fort  of  etnufetiorf,  in 
declaring  that  all  privileges  in  njatters  of  taxation 
fliould  be^done  away:f6r  ev^r.  Some  of  the  decla- 
rations on  this  head  are  'expreCed  with  a  ftrangth 
and  zeal,  w:hicH  nothing  can  fxitpafs.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Prince  of  Conde  concluded  its  re- 
port with  the  e'mphatic-wifh,  that  their  fcntiments' 
on  this  fubjed  might,  .in  the  afliyaibly  of  the  States, 
become  the  common  fentiment  of  the  nation.  No" 
TMivileges  were  fqught  to  b&  retained  in  France/ 
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gtesAet  (or  fp  gteat)  thaortjiofe  wbich.  l^ve  rex- 
iftei Qxift, opd loAgare tp exift,  among ourfclvey, 
for  the  good  of  fintaiQ. 

Immedtatdbr  upon  the  rifidg  of  the  Notables, 
9iidin  pon£bquefice  of  the  anfwer  return^  by  the 
Sing  to  the  e^ddrdk  tranfmitted  from  the  .Prince 
«f  Gonti,  a  memorial  was  prcfentedto  his  M^ef- 
tgr;  icnown  weU  afterwards  under  the  name  of  the 
Memoiial  of  thfi  Vnwes.  It  regarded  the  fame 
matter,  and  announced  the  fame  dangers,  and 
JTom  the  &me  caufes,  as  had  been  ftated  in  the 
rejefted  paper,  prefented  formerly.  This  Memo^ 
lial  was  not  figged  by  Mm^kur  ;  aa  the  commits 
tee  of  which  he  was  prefident  had  be«i  of  a  difie* 
lent  x^inion  firpm«^hat  was  contained  in  the  Me- 
moriaL  It  is  needkfs  to  fay  that  it  was  not  fign-  . 
ed  by  the  »D\Ae  ()f  Orleans*  The  other  princes  oC 
the  blood  figned  it;  the  Count  d*Artois^  the  Frinde 
of  Conde,  the^Dnkeof  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Eng- 
bien,  and  the  l^rince  of  Conti.  After  an  introduc- 
tion,jnentioning  the  gracious  inyitation  given  theni 
to  addrefs  the  King  lumfelf  perfonaUy,  and  availing 
themfelves  of  this  permiffion,  the  Princes  go  oh  to^ 
by  bcfpre  their  Spvjereign,  the  fentiments  which 
«they  entertain. of. public  afiair$. 

There  is  one  paflage  in  this  Memorial,  which  X 
Qiuft  place  here. 

"  Sire,"- the  Princes  fay,  *^  the  flate  is  in.dangcr., 
"  Your  perfon  is  refpeded;  the  virtues  of  the  Mo- 
^  uarch.fccure  to  him  the  revereuQe  of  the  nation. 
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^  But  a  revolution  is  preparing  in  the  principled 
^  of  government ;  and  which  is  led  on  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  public  mind.     Inftitutions 
holden  ikcred,   by  which  this  monarchy  has 
profpered  through  fo  many  ages,  are  turned  in- 
to queftions  of  popular  debate,  or  cried  down 
even  as  manifeft  wrongs.     The  publications 
which  have  appeared  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Notables,  the  memorials  which  have  been  ad- 
drefled  to  the  Princes  (who  now  fign  this)  them- 
^  felves,  the  demands  made  by  different  provin- 
ces, cities,  or  corporate  bodies,  the  objed  and 
the  ftyle  of  thefe  requifitions  and  memorials,  all 
announce,  all  prove,  a  fyftematic  and  reafbned 
fpirit  of  infubordination,  and  a  contempt  of  the 
conftitutional  laws.    He  who  is  an  author  is  a 
legiflator«     Eloquence,  or  the  art  of  writing, 
deftitute  of  ftudy,  information,  experience,  feem 
titles  fufficient  to  regulate  the  conftitution  of 
empires*     Whoever  advances  a  bold  opinion, 
whoever  propofes  to  chaqge  the  laws,  is  (ecure 
of  hearers  and  aflbciates.-^ 
The  whole  memorial  is  exceedingly  defcrving 
of  perufal ;  and  it  has  been  at  all  times  highly  ad- 
mired by  me.     I  know  thefe  Princes  have  been 
blamed,   and  the  Count  4'Artois  efpecially,  as 
having  carried  thmgs  with  a  high  hand.  The  lan- 
guage has,  indeed,'  been  much  feverer  than  this, 
find  by  thofe  too  who  both  fpeak  and  write  againft 
the  yripi^ph  revolution.    Many  people  even  fay 
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(and  I  fappofe  think)  that  France  might  have 
feen  fewer  evils,  had  a  different  conduA  been  a- 
dopted  bj  the  Princes.  I  am  bound  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  and  to  give  nobody  offence.  But  great  is 
the  faith  of  fuch  perfons,  even  upon  their  own 
theories  and  doftrine ;  and  much  greater  is  their 
ignorance.  France  was  doomed  by  the  criminals, 
who  inhabit,  and  have  inhabited  it,  to  all  the  cala- 
mities and  plagues  ihe  has  undergone.  The  only 
way  thefe  aflaflins  of  their  country  could  have  been 
overthrown,  was  by  thofe  meafures  of  ftrcngth  and 
vigilance,  which,  fo  mercilefsly  for  that  nation, 
were  negleded  wholly.  I  will  not  fpeak  (as  I  have 
repeatedly  faid)  of  what  I  do  not  know.  Whether 
the  Count  d*Artois,  or  any  of  the  other  Princes, 
who  have  fo  nobly  perfevered  with  him,  wilhed  the 
old  government  of  France  to  remain,  without  any 
reformation,  being  a  matter  of  their  own  breafts, 
cannot  be  of  mine.  But  no  perfon  can  make  this 
out  from  their-  anions.  Neither  in  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation,  could  any  power  have  been  oppofed 
effeftually  to  the  power  of  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  total  refiftance  or  overthrow.  The  people 
muit  have  gained  ground,  and  confiderable  ground, 
againft  the  moll  determined  oppofition;  and  much 
was  yielded  to  them  without  effeft.  The  Princes, 
and  all  the  nobility  of  France,  gave  up  every  pri- 
vilege they  poflefled,  not  conmion  to  nobility  in 
all  countries.  The  fame  thing  was  done  by  the 
tlergy.    The  beginnings  of  reformation  were  laid 
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in  maay  otker  refpeAs ;  and  the  new  edifice  wsv 
feen,  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  fome  of  them  fiir, 
fibove  the  ground,  before  the  meeting  of  the  State9 
General*  The  people's  ardour  was  not  foon  like- 
ly  to  abate;  and  their  ftrength  grew  with  their  ac- 
quifitions.  With  more  power  they  could  accom- 
pliihmore.  In  all  thefe  circumftances,  nothing 
could  be  api»ehended  againft  the  cavfe  of  reform^ 
^tion  ai^d  fiwdom.  In  all  thefe  circumftances, 
rVery  thing  was  to  he  apprehended  from  remiis^ 
Jiefe  and  W8wt  of  forefight  on  the  part  of  goyem- 
ment.  The  coududl  of  the  Princes  was  the  true 
line  of  wife  policy.  Nor  will  it  detratd  from  the 
policy  (uqlefe  in  the  minds  of  the  new  enlighten, 
ed)  that  it  was  s^ccompanied  with  that  fpirit,  and 
^nd  declared  in  tl^t  language,  which  had  diftin- 
guilhed  and  honoured  the  gentry  of  France, 
through  age9  of  long  renown  and  nationi^  glory. . 
The  King,  upon  doling  the  n^eeting  of  the 
Notables,  made  a  fliort  fpeeclu  A  number  of 
fpeeches  were  made  upon  the  occafion,  by  the 
perfon^  whoip  ufage  called  upon  to  make  them^ 
They  were  aU  to  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  very 
painful  now  to  read  them,  The  happine&  of  the 
people  and  of  the  King;  his  goodnefs,  and  the  re* 
vards  of  that  goodnefs  in  perfonal  and  national 
f^plicity  an4  renown  j  all  the  eloquence  of  France 
lyas  exhaufled  in  defcribing  thefe  fcenes  of  coming 
glory,  in  whoie  ma4  vifions  the  eye  was  kept  froin 
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t)eiioyihg  ttie  road  that  was  pr^paiing  ti>  4effaruC'i 
tion  and  the  grave^ 

The  account  given  by  ftfr*  Nedwr  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Notables,  and  of  whftt  followed  upoh 
their  determination  being  oppolite  to  the  views  of 
&e  court,  is  thus  :— 

^'  The  NotaUes  devoted  them&ltes  to  the  moft 
«<  arduous  and  uieful  kboun.  By  thdr  iiiqui^ 
*^  ries  they  pointed  out  the  numerous  diffieukies 
•*  it  was  neceflary  to  clear,  previous  to  the  coh- 
**  vocation  of  an  aflbinbly  of  the  States  Geneml ; 
^  aod  by  their  examinations  and  decifions  they 
^'  facilitated  and  made  fure  the  path  of  govern* 
**  menti  Without  the  fupport  of  their  opinion^ 
^  the  coundl  could  never  have  obtained  the  con-. 
'*  fidence  neceflary  for  determining  an  ijifinite 
^  miH^r  of  ^ueftions,  which  would  have  been 
'*  the  occafion  of  contioual  embarraffinent  and 
**  contradidion/* 

*^  Hie  indl  importatit  of  all,  that  which  con- 
^  cemed  the  comparative  number  of  deputies  of 
'*  the  three  orders,  was  determined  by  the  Not- 
'*  ables  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  had  been  by  tl^^ 
**  Parliament  j  but  their  decifion  which  was  not 
'*  unanimous,  excited  fuch  loud  and  general  cla- 
"  mours,  that  the  King  thought  it  juft  to  have  it 
*'  difcufied,  feparate  from  all  the  rdl,  in  his  coun- 
«  cil." 

"  I  doubtlefs  advifed  lum  to  this  meafure ;  but 
*^  it  is  manifeft  that  I  was  influenced  by  no  fpirit 
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•*  of  partiality.  All  my  tics,  all  my  habits  of  in- 
•*  tercourfe,  were  with  that  order  of  fociety,  wbick 
*^  applauded  the  decifion  of  the  Notables ;  and  it 
•*  was  one  of  my  firft  mortifications  to  find  myfelf 
"  in  oppofition  to  their  fentiments,  and  that  un- 
**  alterably;  fince  the  convidtion  of  my  confcience, 
**  and  the  good  of  the  ftate,  to  the  beft  of  my 
**  judgment,  impofed  on  me,  as  a  fevere  duty,  the 
**  conduct  I  adopted  on  this  memorable  occafion." 

When  I  faid  fome  time  ago,  that  it  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expeded  the  decifion  of  the  Notables 
ihould  be  final,  I  did  hot  mean  that  the  King  was 
bound  by  their  determinations,  in  any  fort  of  way. 
He  might  adopt  or  rejed,  at  his  pleafure.  Ac- 
cordingly he  told  them,  at  their  rifing,  that  he 
would  take  into  confideration  what  they  had 
advifed.  Yet  if  their  advice  was  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed, it  was  much  better  never  to  have  called 
them  together. 

The  difcuffion  in  the  King's  council  took  place, 
Mr.  Necker  fays,  much  on  the  account  of  the  cla- 
mours which  the  decifion  of  the  Notables  had 
produced.  Enough  has  been  faid  on  this  before. 
Was  it  wonderful  that  clamours  fhould  have  arifen, 
when  they  were  befpoken  by  a  decree  ifliied  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  declaring  that  the  old  mode 
of  holding  the  States,  now  fandioned  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Notables,  was  a  wrong  and  imfair 
mode  ?  Thefe  clamours,  thus  produced,  the  mi- 
nifter  could  not,  with  a  good  grace,  fiilence  with 
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^  ftroDg  hand.  This  ^as  the  very  mlfery  6f 
France.  Great  turbulence  took  place ;  and  there 
was  neither  preventing  authority,  nor  following 
punifhment.  In  thelhfelves  (it  has  been  alreadj 
faid,  nor  does  it  need  to  be  faid)  thefe  clamours 
became  the  ftrong  reafons  for  keeping  the  old 
States  ms  thej  were  j  even  had  there  been  (which 
there  was  not)  a  previous  power  veiled  any  where 
to  alter  them. 

The  Report  made  to  the  King  in  Council  by  Mi*. 
Necker,  is  a  document  well  known.  Again  I 
meddle  not  with  reafonings.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mere  moonihine  whether  they  are  well  or  ill 
founded.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  when  this 
reformation  was  to  be  made,  other  reformations 
ought  to  be  made  alfo.  Mr.  Necker  might  have 
juft  as  well  fet  about  regenerating  France  (as  the 
phrafe  has  been)  wholly  of  himfelf,  and  without 
calling  any  meeting  of  any  fort.  Many  good  re- 
fomiations  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  many 
good  defpotic  princes  j  but  it  was  not  the  way  of 
reforming  in  a  limited  monarchy^  However ;  and 
to  pafs  on.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  (which  I 
(hould  have  noriced  before)  that  placing  the  thing 
in  the  lights  of  antiquity  (where  antiquity  gave 
light)  it  appeared  very  clearly,  with  the  necefla- 
ry  or  the  accidental  variations,  to  have  been  all 
along  as  in  the  year  x6i4. 

Upon  this  report  the  mattet  was  decided.    I 
make  BO  quotations  from  it  but  one.    It  is  not 
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of  argument;  but  a  matter  of  very  imp^rtailt 

The  Qwen  of  Fraiixce  kit^refted  kafdif  greatly 
ia  the  cBufe  of  the  Ticrs-Eiot.  This  k  a  mia^ti 
of  undoubted  &£t  othtrwife«  It  ia  aqthealBicated 
by  Mr.  Necker  in  his  Reports 

**  They  are  ytour  fentimenta^  Sire/'  (I  am 
tranilating  from  Mr.  Necker'a  Report^  wbo  is 
fpeaking  of  the  King)  ^  that  I  have  endeavoured 
^  f  o  eSspreSi.  They  become  a  new  bond  of  afiec- 
<*  tion  between  your  Majefty  and  the  auguft  Pcai- 
^^  eels,  who  ibaits  your  labours  and  your  £^iy. 
^*  I  Ihall  never  forget  her  Majd^'s  words :  The 
"  Kinig  wiU  fefiife  no  facrifice  that  can  emttribuie 
*'  to  feeure  tbt  public  bappikefs.  Qur  ebUdren  wUt 
''  bold  tie  fame  femimms  if  they  are  di^fed  to  ijfien 
^*  togoodcwnfehandtftbeywereofacoutrmiydif^ 
^*  pqfition^  ibe  King  ivUibavefidfillcd  bis  duly  in  im^ 
'*  P^fi^  ^^  ^^^^  f^^'^  reflrand.  B^utiful  and 
'*  laudable  words !  wh|ch  I  befought  her  Majefty 
•f  with  emotion  to  permit  me  to  retain.** 

At  tfaia  tiitfe  aUb,  the  Queen  of  France  was  the 
obje£i;  of  public  thanks  and  addrefics  by  the  Com- 
mons of  the  French  nation.  The  deputies  of  the 
Tiers-Etat  of  Bretagne,  Lorraine^  and  Franche- 
Comt#»  among  others,  in  an  addre&  of  thanks 
to  Mn  Necker,  and  after  fpeaking  of  the  King  as 
the  generous  father  of  his  people,  declare  them* 
feltes  ^^  penetrated  with  attachment  for  the  au-' 
^'  guft  Fiinceis  who  fhares  the  fplendour  of  the 
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^  throxds,  it  whofe  aflfedionate  expridQloris  of  the 
**•  iotereft  (ke  takes  in  their  caufe  they  have  been 
**  mdited  into  tears ;  their  attachment  to  her  thej 
'^  will  tianfinit  to  their  children,  and  prepare  the 
**  COToing  generation  for  that  tribute  of  devotion 
"  and  fidelity,  which  they  now  befeech  the  mi- 
**  nifter  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  this  gracious  Sove* 
" 'reign," 

It  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  Mr.  Necker  could 
be  in  higher  favour  with  the  French  nation  than 
he  had  been  before.  Yet  the  difplays  of  it  were 
now  greater  than  even  formerly.  It  looked  as  if 
the  people  would  lay  themfelves  at  his  feet.  Vet 
I  queftion  much  if  with  more  favour  he  had  more 
power.  Tlie  people  were  already  beginning  to  fee 
(the  immediate  leaders  had  long  feen  it)  that  they 
coiitd  now  go  on  by  their  own  ftrength  as  far  a» 
they  pkafed. 

Of  the  report  made  to  the  King  in  coimcil,  Mr^ 
Necker  himfclf  has  laid :— ,"  It  was  after  various 
'*  preparatory  committees  that  I  delivered  in  the 
"  council  of  ftate  the  report  which  every  one  is 
^  acquainted  with*  There  had  been  confiderable 
*•  debates  on  the  important  queftion  thus  fubmit^ 
"  ted  to  the  examination  of  miniftry ;  for  their 
*'  opinions  were  not  uniform  :  and  the  moft  labo- 
**  nous  difcuflion  preceded  the  determination  of 
*'  his  Majefty,  a  determination  manifefted  by  the 
"  decifion  of  council,  of  tyth  December  1788. 
**  The  commons  fucceedcd  in  obtaining  the  ob- 
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"  jeft  of  their  wiihes  and  their  prayers,  fHat  of  ii 
"  reprefentation  equal  to  the  two  other  orders 
**  combined.  This  was  a  peritKl  for  the  ebuUitioii 
"  of  gratitude :  to  the  King  they  teftified  their  fa- 
*♦  tisfeftion  by  the  mod  flattering  demonilration^ 
••  of  afFecflion  and  loyalty ;  and  I  alfo  came  in  fot 
"  a  fhare  in  their  acknowledgments.  Theyre- 
"  ceived  as  a  benefit  what  was  merely  a  point  of 
"  juftice.  This  miftake  of  men  of  fenfibility  is  the 
**  only  confolation  of  virtuous  Kings." 

I  do  not  like  this  paflage.    If  Mr.  Necker  aded 
on  thefe  grounds,  he  aded  more  inexcufably  than 
I  hold  him  to  have  done.  My  friend  has  called  Mr. 
Necker,  as  in  depreciation,  or  has  faid,  on  what 
authority  I  know  not,  that  he  was  called,  a  man 
of  detail.     What  depreciation  there  is  in  fuch  ap- 
pellation, is  more  than  I  know*    I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Necker  has  declared  himfelf  here  unworthy 
of  being  honoured  by  it.    He  talks,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Tiers-Etat^  of  doing  jujlice.     He  does  not 
bring  forward  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  the 
wiflies  of  the  people,  the  neceffity  of  policy,  the 
good  that  might  refult  from  the  meafure; — but  he 
talks  of  doing  juftice.    And  was  it  on  the  principle 
of  doing  juftice  that  he  went  in  the  face  of  old  iri- 
ftitutions,  and  of  recent  and  folemn  judgments ! 
What  title  had  he  to  do  juftice  !    I  do  not  inquite 
v»  hether  it  was  juftice  or  not.   On  that  1  have  faid 
V  hat  I  think  already.  The  Memorial  of  the  Prin- 
ces maintains  (in  oppofition  to  me}  that  it  would 

have 
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have  been  (this  particular  reform)  at  any  Hme^  in- 
juftice.  ThtequaUtyofthtthret  bodies,t;2  allre/pe£is^ 
as  to  legiilative  power  and  citizenfhip,  was  made,  on 
the  fide  which  oppofed  the  innovations,  the  bafis 
of  the  French  monarchy.  To  do  more,  or  to  do  any- 
thing elfe,  they  faid  wats  rank  injuftice.  It  was  rank 
injuftice,  in  my  opinion  alfo,  as  to  the  time  of  do- 
ing it ;  though  of  error  much  more  fatal  ftill  than 
any  injuftice.  But,  be  it  juftice.  Was  Mr.  Necker, 
the  minifter  of  the  King  of  France,  like  the  bene- 
ficent vizier  of  fome  mild  Sultan,  liftening  to  the 
cries  of  the  people,  and  following  his  own  judg- 
ment and  will,  to  overturn  the  antient  order  of 
kingdoms,  and  to  look  in  the  face  of  high  and  fo- 
lemn  and  deliberate  authority,  in  order  to  do  what 
he  thought y^ir^ .'  And  was  it  this  filly  following 
of  his  own  opinions,  upon  a  matter  of  mere  juf- 
tice, that  was  to  carry  out  a  man  in  the  arduous 
enterprife  of  reftorii^g,  by  calling  forth  the  legi- 
timate powers,  and  eftabUihing  the  conftitution 
of  a  nation  !     Mr.  Necker  was  led  to  talk  in  this 
way  (in  this  hiftory  of  his  adminiftration)  by  de- 
ceiving himfelf.     The  juftice  of  the  meafure,  as  in 
itfelf,  had  been  fo  frequently  attacked  (and  upon 
grounds,  if  they  be  fuch  as  are  ftated,  which  I 
like  as  ill  as  he  can  do)  that  he  has  unguarded- 
ly brought  forward  the  equity  of  the  meafure  as 
the  principle  of  the  meafure.     He  could  not  be 
guided  by  fuch  motives.     They  eould  not  even, 
in  a  fair  view  of  the  cafe,  ftand  the  brunt  of  the 
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Ichools.  They  might  be  oyerthrbVft,  as  ihef 
ivere  only  fit  to  be  produced,  by  a  boy's  logic. 
It  18  as  criminal  as  it  is  abfiird  to  count  fuch  things 
in  the  ftock  of  a  ftatefman.  His  refources  (going 
on  to  and  iecuring  univerfal  jufticc)  lie  elfewfaere; 
and  he  draws  on  a  very  different  fund*  The  nar- 
row and  precife  fquaring  of  claims  and  ri^ts,  as 
of  little  pJeoes  of  wood,  to  make  up  by  their  fit- 
ting a  thing  to  pleafe  children,  is  aii  amufement 
dangerous  to  nations.  All  other  things  being  c- 
qual,  it  is  a  recommendation  even  this.  But  to 
make  it  the  ground  and  reaibn  of  your  policy,  and 

heforeband •     I  do  not  Wifh,  nor  can  I  ^ve 

it  a  name. 

It  being  thus  fixed  how  the  States  General 
fliould  meet,  the  meeting  itfelf  fiiould  have  taken 
place  c*.  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  178^.  Their 
fittings,  however,  did  not  begin  till  the  5th  of 
May  of  that  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  till  we  arrive  at  that 
period,  I  fhall  go,  with  your  permiflicMf,  to  the 
provinces,  Gentlemen.  Only,  as  to  Paris  (whofe 
hiftory  after  that  time  is  the  hiftory  of  France)  I 
ihall  mention  one  faft,  before  entering  on  the  con- 
fideration  of  what  was  done  in  the  provinces. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  fo  lately  the  idol  of 
the  populace,  was  falling  into  great  difrepute.  It 
was  now  perceived  that  it  might  be  a  hindrance 
to  going  farther  j  and  it  was  eafy  to  fi>rget  what 

it 
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it  had  done  and  fufiared  to  bring  tbings  on  fo 
fan 

The  capital  had  hitherto,  as  a  body,  taken  no 
marked  fteps  in  the  bufinefe  that  agitated  the  na- 
tion. It  was  not  yet  the  time.  However,  aftef 
the  rifing  of  the  Notables,  it  was  thought  expe« 
dient  in  the  councils  of  democracy,  that  the  ci*.. 
ty  of  Paris  fhould  in  fome  meafure  (hew  itfelf.  A 
memorial  was  prefented  to  the  King  from  the  cor- 
porate bodies  in  the  city,  and  about  the  fame  time 
a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  was  brought  forward 
^Ifo.  The  objeft  of  both  was,  on  their  face,  to 
claim  the  rights  of  the  Tiers-Eiat.  They  might  be 
intended  to  ferve,  and  probably  ferved,  other  pur* 
pofes.  ; 

The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  origin 
nally  drawn  up  by  fome  man  of  the  law ;  and 
who  had  been  paid  for  it.  However  his  ftyle  did 
not  pleafe  fo  much ;  and  it  was  not  ufed.  Thcf 
faculty  of  medicine  here  got  the  better  of  law, 
Mr.  Guillotin,  a  phyfician  of  Paris,  and  afterward% 
a  member  of  their  conftituting  Afiembly,  drew  up 
a  petition,  which  was  thought  quite  the  thing.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  corporate  bodies  likewife.  The 
Parliament  judged  this  matter  to  require  their  v^- 
terference.  Mr.  Guillotin  was  brought  before 
them.  He  was  too  powerfully  fupported  to  be 
afraid ;  and  the  Parliament  (who  had  returned  in 
the  acclamatioiis  of  triumph  only  a  very  Ihort  time 
before)  plainly  fa>y  that  a  few  weeks  had  deftroyr 
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ed  their  power,  and  caufed  all  their  ferviccs  to  be 
forgotten.  The  affair  ended  in  a  fort  of  general  de- 
cree, which,  I  believe,  was  never  put  in  execution. 

During  the  times  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  and  till  the  meeting  of  the  States,  very  bufy 
OT  very  tumultuous  fcenes  were  exhibited  in  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Thofc  only  which  in- 
fluenced greatly  on  the  feries  of  events,  are  at  all 
to  be  taken  notice  of;  and  none  are  more  to  be 
noticed  in  this  refpedl  than  thofe  of  Dauphiny: 
That  province  and  its  proceedings  were^  long  the 
admiration  of  France. 

I  {hall  firft,  however,  as  it  requires^  a  very  fliort 
and  palling  notice,  mention  the  peculiar  matter  of 
contention  in  Langltedoc. 

Every  one  knows  that  this  was  one  of  the  pro^ 
vinces  which  had  States  of  its  own ;  of  which 
kind  there  were  feveral  in  France.  It  happened 
that  by  the  diftindtion  of  biens  nobles  and  biens  ro^ 
turiers^  thofe  could  be  called  to  dje  general  affem- 
i)lies  of  the  nation,  merely  as  gentUshommes-Jmcu 
ersy  landholders  or  heritors,  who  could  not ^  in 
the  States  of  the  province,  which  were  confin- 
ed to  the  dignified  clergy  and  holders  of  baronies. 
The  noblejfe^  not  holding  baronies,  accordingly 
now  claimed,  that  the  diftindlion  between  the  ba- 
ronial nobleffe  and  themfelves  ihould  be  taken  a- 
way.  This  requifition  was  made  at  a  very  late 
period,  after  the  Notables  were  aflembled, .  and 
the  States  Qeneral  had  been  fixed  as  fooQ  to  meet. 
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The  baronial  noblefle,  in  general,  made  no  ob« 
je6lions  to  the  meafure.     It  could  be  of  no  ufe^ 
this  requifition,   but  upon  the  footing  of  Lan- 
guedoc  ilill  remaining  a  province,  becaufe,  not* 
withflanding  the  compofition  of  the  provincial 
dates,  and  the  inekSlive  feats  in  them,  there  was 
no  difference  made  as  to  the  eleSiion  into  the 
General  States.     So  little,  juft  before  this  con- 
ftituting  affembly  met,  was  it  dreamed  of,  even 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Languedoc  itfelf,  the 
native  foil  of  Calvinifm  and  liberty,  that  the  king^ 
dom  of  France  was  to  be  meafured  out,  almoft  a« 
mong  their  firft  ads,  into  new  departments  with 
ftraoge  names,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  confti- 
tution  fundamentally  overthrown,  at  one  explo- 
fion  of  the  democratic  mine,  by  thofe  who  were 
4ent  for  no  fuch  purpofes,  and  with  no  fuch  powers, 
and  who,  uniting  the  extremes  of  ferocity  and  fol- 
ly, with  the  fame  lips  that  pronounced  the  fen- 
tence  of  deftrudion  on  their  empire,  Hood  fpon- 
fors  to  the  new  chriftening  of  provinces  and  ftreets; 
not  more  earned  in  the  work  of  ruin  than  they 
feemed  to  be  eager  in  the  plays  of  childifhnefs.;  a 
difgrace  to  wifdom,  as  they  were  a  reproach  to  hu- 
manity.   It  was  an  object  (this)  upon  which  the 
province  of  Languedpc  difplayed  much  anxiety 
and  earneftnefs.     They  had  not  occafion  to  dif- 
play  it  long.     Nor  was  this  the  only  matter,  on 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  unread  in  futuri- 
ty.   The  c'xtindion  of  nobility  was  alfo  yet  un- 
known 
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known ;  and  was  as  much  beyon^  their  a&mUjr*^ 
competence. 

The  province  of  Languedoc  wis  eameft  to  be 
DUt  upon  tbt  fame  footing  with  the  province  of 
Bauphinj.  There,  tpo,  arrangements  had  been, 
made  for  the  province  itfelf  as  in  perpetuity.  Lan- 
gaedoc  was  not  fi^guIar  in  this  refpedt.  The  ar^ 
rangements  for  provincial  adminiftsatipn  were  ia- 
deed  common  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  verjr 
ftriking  cbnfideratioh  this ;  nor  do  I  k^ow  that  it 
has  been  fufficientlj  attended  to.  I  am  not  to  na- 
tice  the  proceedings  in  Dauphiny,  as  on  dus  ac- 
count chiefly ;  or  much  on  this  account  at  alL 
But  i;t  will  appear  ftrongly  in  the  narration  of  ge- 
neral matters. 

The  Tame  minifteiial  inflidions  had  taken  place 
in  Dauphiny,  as  in  the  reft  of  France.  The  Par- 
liament of  Grenoble  had  been  exiled;  and  remon- 
ftrances  had  followed  remonftrances  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  Afber  Mr.  Necker  came  into  the  ad- 
miniftration,  a  general  aflembly  o£  the  three  oiv, 
ders  of  the  province  was  held  at  Romans,  by  peo- 
miffion  of  the  King.  The  prefident  of  this  ai- 
fembly  was  the  Axchbifliop  of  Vienne,  aod  Mr. 
Mounier  was  their  fecretary. 

The  three  orders  met  in  the  city  of  Komans, 
on  the  fifth  of  September  1788 ;  and  held  fepa- 
rate  aflemblies  on  the  following  days«  till;  the  tenth, 
when  they  aflembled  in  one  body ;  o)^^  wl^ch  day 
^heir  ^roc^j".  wr^^  begins* 

The. 
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The  reading  of  the  King's  letter  to  the  affembp 
ly;  the  ipcech  of  the  Duke  de  Clermont-Tonnere^ 
and  of  the  Baron  de  la  Sove,  two  of  the  three 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  King  to  fuperin- 
tend  this  meeting ;  the  return  to  thefe  fpeeches 
made  by  the  Archbilhpp  of  Vienne,  and  all  the 
other  things  of  that  fort,  were  of  no  other  confe- 
qucnce,  than  as  declaring  the  afFeftion  of  the 
King  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
province  on  the  other.  A  fpeech  made  on  that 
day,  and  containing  a  proteft  regarding  a  matter 
of  conftitutional  law,  wa«  of  another  kind  of  im- 
portance, and  mull  be  noticed. 

The  Marquis  de  M aubec,  obferving  that  it  had 
been  announced  as  the  general  wifh  of  the  province, 
tliat  the  new  State f^  (who  were  to  be  organized  by 
this  aflembly)  fhould  be  wholly  eie£live^  called  the 
attention  of  the  orders  to  the  infringement  thus 
made  on  the  rights  of  the  premiers  barons.  It 
was  not  on  his  own  account  {he  feid),  wlxo  would 
hold  himfelf  more  honoured  in  a  feat  obtained  by 
foffrage,  than  poflefled  by  right,  but  in  regard  to 
the  other  premiers  barons^  who  were  abfent  from 
the  meeting,  and  who  might  claim  this  diftin- 
guilhcd  privilege,  which  they  had  always  enjoyed, 
as  well  as  the  other  prerogatives  of  their  baronies. 
Being  charged  with  no  particular  commiflion,  as 
on  their  part,  he  woidd  notj  however,  and  for  that 
reafon,  enter  into  tiny  detailed  confideration  of  the 
fiibjeft :  making  only  this  general  obfervation,  that 
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ia  an  allembly  called  for  the  expie&  purpofeof 
recovering  and  fecuruig  the  antiept  jigbts  of  the 
province,  it  could  fcarcely  appear  juft  to  4efiro7 
thofe  rights  of  the  barons,  of  fucb  uQCODt|ioverte4 
antiquity  and  known  exercifc ;  aqd  that,  at  leaft, 
fome  diftindtions  might  be  allowed  to  r^ain,  fuch 
as  could  do  no  material  prejudice  to  the  genera^ 
liberty,  of  eledion. 

At  the  fanxf  time,  the  Marquis  de  Maubec  Hat- 
ed, that,  as  to  himfelf,  he  fhould  regret  no  facrj-, 
ficcs  of  whatever  kind,  dictated  by  the  general 
wifh,  and  tending  to  the  general  benefit.  Yet,  he 
hoped,  the  aflembly  \\  ooid  not  difapprqye  th^jit- 
claration  of  his  adherence  to  the  refolutipns,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  orders,  being  qualified  with  the  re- 
fervation,  and  as  without  prejudice,  of  the  prero- 
gatives attached  to  his  barony  in  the  antieqt  States 
of  the  province. 

This  declairation  and  proteft  was  ordered  by  the 
^flembly  to  be  laid  upon  their  table,  and  to  be 
taken  into  confideration  at  an  after  meeting.  I 
may  piention  th^  conclufion  of  tl^e  bufine&  here. 
In  the  new  conftitution  pf  the  provincial  ftates,  as 
modelled  by  this  affembly  of  the  three  orders,  un- 
der the  fan(Elion  of  the  King,  no  feat  could  be  ob- 
tained unlefs  by  fufirage.  It  was  this  conftitution 
made  in  Dauphiny,  which  was  demanded  al(p  for 
the  province  of  Languedoc*  Sopae  req;iar]is»  on 
this  scatter  will  be  vngidt  ^ftf rw^ds* 

\     ..     ,  This 
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Tlfis  general  afTemblj  of  the  thtec  otflera  of 
Dauphinj,  iwote  two  celebrated  letters ;  one  ta 
the  King,  and  another  to  Mr.  Nccker.  The  let«c 
ter  to  the  Kmg  19  lotog,  but  it  i^  ftill  more  im-j 
portant.  I  iball  mention,  abridgetUy  but  fub«^ 
ftantially,  what  it  contained.  Both  letters  are  ta 
be  fonnd  in  their  Prf^ces-verbal  of'  the  thirteenth 
x)f  September. 

Having  mentioned  chat  great  eyBs  are  often  thflr 
fignal  of  the  happieft  revolutions,  that  the  exceft 
of  abufes  often  recals  thofe  primitive  rules  which 
were  made  to  prevent  abufes,  and  that,  in  the  pe-* 
nh  of  the  ftate,  a  good  prince  and  a  faithfiol  people, 
uniting  their  minds  and  wifhes,  become  thus  the 
founders  of  the  happinefs  of  men  and  tljie  ptofpe* 
rity  frf*  nations ;  they  then  proceed  to  ftate,  that 
the  province  of  Bauphinj  ftiU  feeU  the  effed  of 
innovations,  which  had  created  the  greateft  alarm; 
but  that  the  paternal  goodnefa  of  the  King,  the 
promife  to  call  thie  General  States  of  the  kingdom, 
the  approa(jiifig  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  pro* 
vince,  the  province  itfelf  ^ow  aflembled  to  deli. 
berate  on  their  formatioja,  and  the  other  fortunate 
circumftances  of  the  times,  had  left  them  now  nor 
thing  to  wiib,  unleis  that  the  moment  ihouldbe 
haftened,  in  which  their  only  buiinefs  and  duty 
Piould  be  to  Imn]^  their  thanks  and  gratulations 
Jo  the  thrcMie. 

You^  they  fey  to  the  King,  have  xeeognifed 

thc^  iinpcefcriptible  rights,  which  cemented  the 

C  c  2  union 
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linion  between  your  anceilocs  and  our  &dier^j 
yon  have  revived  thofe  antient  maxims,  vrhidi 
Made  the  foundation  of  the  nioft  majeftic  o£  em- 
pires, which  conftituted  \jf()«r  p^wer,  which  pro- 
duced our  glory,  our  happinefi;  perhaps  even  our 
virtues.  Let  us  never  lore  this  reixieinbrance ;  let 
us  baften  from  this  moment  to  gather  its  fortunate 
fruits;  let  us,  on  thefe  great  obje<2s,  prcfcnt  tcf 
pit  throne  the  expreifion-of  our  feelings,  and  the 
tribute  of  our  judgments.  ^ 

Tbey  ftate,  that  in  the  firfl;  ages  of  the  monar- 
chy, principles  founded  in  the  charadter  of  a  proud 
and  a  loyal  nation,  fet  bounds  to  power,  and  recon- 
ciled the  majefty  of  Kings  with  the  liberty  of  men. 
in  the  anardiy  of  after  times  thefe  rights  were  for- 
gotten, but  ilever  forgoile.'    The  authority  of  the 
inonafch  rbfe  again,  together  with  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft.    The  fimple  prerogatives  of  chieftain- 
ihip  again  grew  up' into  th?  full  exercife  of  ibve- 
iieign  power ;  iand  the  expences  of  a  uriiverial  and 
complex  adminiftration,  now  extended  oyer  the 
whole  kingdom,  were  fupplied  by  taxatioit,  which 
was  now  naturally  eftablifhed,  betweeA  the  peo- 
ple as  proprietor,  atid  the  prince  as  adminiftrator. 
This  right  of  taxation  was  at  all  times  lodged  in 
the  aflembhes  of  the  nation, 
'   Thiis,  they  fey,  from  the  bofom  of  the  feudal 
government  arofe  a  magnificent  constitution ;  a  le- 
feiflating  King;  a  couit  the  fupreme  organ  and 
^ep(^tary  of  the  laws;  and  a  natianal  afiembly,  m 
'  *  >     •  ..     -  which' 
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which  was  placed  exclufively  fhe  right  of  tskk^ 
Uoh,  and  of  ian&ioning  new  laws. 

Under  thefe  auguft  forms,  the  happielt  harmo^ 
ny  reigned  in  all  their  counfels.  Gathered  around 
their  King,  the  nation .  fdt  the  felicity  of  Know- 
ing their  prince,  and  heing  known  by  him.  Free- 
dom was  with  the  people,  obeying  laws  made  in 
their  preferice  and  by  their  confent. .  Submiffion 
was  the.  reward  of  the  fovereign,  whofe  will  was 
carried  into  accomphOimeqt  in  the  midft  of  na- 
tional  acclamations.  Under. a  conftitution  li):e 
this,  (they  continued)  Dauphiny  came  ii»tQ  the 
dominion  of  yoixt  anceftors ;  and  the  (;hif^f  head« 
of  its  i>rivilegcs  are  ari  cciumcratiori  of  the  grand 
maxims  of  the  French  govemmeiit. 

Its  fovereigri  court  and  ftatcs  w<^e  preferved  as 
effential  parts  df  its  cgnftitution.  No  laws  could 
be  executed  within  it?  limits,  that  wer6  not  de^ 
pofited  in  its  regifters;  its  citizdilcoUld  be  carried 
to  no  other  jurifdiftibn  ^han  thiir  <)wft ;  no  ta^esi 
nor  new  laws  could  be  in^rodifced  wit]tiaut  thk 
coafent  of  its  iifieitiblieSi  Thefe  precious  iriftitii* 
tions,  which  m^de  the  fehcity  of  thb  proviocfl  an^ 
the  kingdoni,  Ihould  have  remained/or  eVer  in  the 
keeping  of  th^  prince  and  the  people,  equally  in* 
terefted  in  their  pr^fervWiori*  A  ftrange  powql* 
fought  difuhion,  and  obtained  it.  Ambitious  mi*- 
nifters,  removing  mutual  confidence,  and  attack-* 
ing  the  conftitutioli,  put  their  caprices  in  the  place 
of  the  laws.    The  nation  loft  the  ftee  expfeffioft 
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of  its  wifiies ;  the  King  his  trae  counfellors  ;  the 
people  their  reprefentatives :  about  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century,  the  general  ftates  of  the  king- 
Aom  ceafed  to  nteet ;  and  not  long  after  the  fame 
unjuft  poorer  fufpended  thofeof  the  province  of 
Dauphiny.  In  this  filence  of  compolfion  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  in  this  forgetfulnefs  of  the  con^ 
ftitution,  the  magiftrates  alone  were  finind  to  de« 
fend  the  national  rights.  They  oppofed  them- 
felves  to  innovations ;  and  the  people  owes  them 
its  gratitude:  they  granted  fubfidies  as  in  the 
name  of  the  people ;  and  by  acknowledging  their 
error,  they  have  repaired  it.  Yet  thk  acknow- 
ledgment, which  gives  the  kingdom  its  only  hope 
of  reftordtion,  this  generous  confefflon  is  itfdf  made 
the  caufe  of  their  overthrow,  and  of  overwhelm- 
ing, in  the  (ame  common  ruin  with  them»  the  laft 
foundations  of  our  liberties. 

They  dwell  ftill  longer  on  thefe  proceedings ; 

and  part  of  the  letter  is  alfo  employed  in  lament- 

'ing,  and  applauding,  and  intercedingfor  the  twelve 

gentlemen  of  Bretagne  j  puniflied  (they  fay)  for 

having  wifhed  to  carry  to  the  throne  that  truth 

which  the  throne  wi(hed  to  hear.    After  dtdar- 

*ing,  that  the  nation  looks  forward  to  its  deliver- 

"ance  from  all  alarm,  and  its  yielding,  without  fear, 

•to  the  feelings  which  attach  it  to  the  perlbn  of  the 

•King,  they  call,  in  emphatical,  and  in  moft  re- 

^Hiarkable  words,  for  the  undoing  of  thofe  laws, 

whofe  repeal  can  alone  give  fecurity  for  the  rcvi- 

•        6  val 
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^al  Oft  that  antient  order  off  jurifdidioft,  thofe  ma- 
giftnitMj  thofe  tribun^Si  which  are  the  property 
of  tlie  pe6p)e,  all  eflential  pbrtion  of  their  tights^ 
and  whieh  can  undergo  no  change  without  the 
participftticfti  of  ihe  people.  Thefe  arc  theirwords. 

Inh  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  they  fpeak  df  the 
afTembling  of  their  own  ftates,  as  foon  as  their  new 
form  (hou)d  be  ftx^d ;  and  of  the  convocation 
like*ife  of  the  ftate^  of  the  nation.  And  they 
fpeak  erf"  the  majefty  of  the  nation  and  the  throne^ 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Necker  is  very  Ihort ;  but  e- 
very  Word  of  it  is  gratulatioii  and  praife.  The 
nation  (they  fay)  was  in  alarms,  i^as  touching  to 
its  fan,  when  a  jvtft  king  recalled  the  Miniften 
Tlris  event  itfelf  waa  a  great  revolution.  Uhiver- 
&1  joy  and  acclamations  fucceeded  the  deep 
mourning  wtiii^h  had  fpread  over  the  whole  realm. 
The  letter  concludes  wkh  deflring  the  Minifler  to 
enjoy  hi*  glory ;  while  he  was  honoured  beyond 
What  had  ever  been  known  in  any  former  times, 
ivith  the  public  declararion  of  the  efteeih  and  gra« 
titude  of  the  three  orders  of  a  province* 

There  is  much,  matter  for  thinking  in  thefe  let- 
ters. Dauphiny  was  at  this  time,  and  for  a  con- 
fiderabk  time  afterwards,  the  oracle  of  France. 
As  to  Mr,  Necker,  he  is  certainly  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
ample of  both  fortunes  that  is  found  in  the  hiftory 
of  ftatcfinen.  The  three  orders  of  Dauphiny  had 
fpokeii  of  this  miiiifter  alfo  in  their*  letter  to  the 
J^ihg.    They  il»ted  all  their  hopes  a$  juftified  by 

C  c  4  .  the 
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Ifae  ptefence  of  a  man,  who  made  Ftenchnoen  £bt* 
get,  for  the  feeond  time,  that  he  had  npc  -been 
born  among  them.  But,  excepting  the  greac  mo- 
ral coniiderations  fumifhed  by  it,  there  is  nothing 
befides  in  this  letter  to  Mr.  Necker,  to  call  forth 
our  attention  greatly.  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
letter  to  the  king. 

From  it  the  extent  of  the  claims  (for  Dtupbiny 
ivent  the  fartheft)  made  by  the  people  are  com* 
pletely  afcertained,  and,  of  coHfequeace,  likewife 
their  limitations.  From  it  alfo  we  learn,  not  only 
that  France  had  a  conftftution,  but  what  that  coo^ 
ftitution  was  j  and  according  to  the  popular  fiikh 
in  both  cafes.  It  confirms  greatly  what  has  been 
formerly  ftated  in  this  work  ;  though  we  are  not 
quite  at  one  in  all  points. 

The  account  given  of  the  Freatoh  coaftitudon 
by  the  three  orders  of  Dauphiny,  demonftrates 
how  eafy  a  thing  it  was^  to  efiablilh  a  free  goTtfc- 
ment  in  France.  There  was  a  fepasation  of  the 
powers,  as  in  the  Britiih  cohftkution ;  with  differ^ 
ences  (as  I  think  certainly)  to  the  worfe.  In  one 
paflage  of  the  letter,  (which  I  purpofely  omitted 
till  I  ihould  be  here),  the  whole  conftitution  is  ve* 
ry  fhortly  exprefled,  in  conformity  witb  what  yotf 
have  feen  mentioned  already.  "  The  adive  will,'* 
(the  three  orders  fay)  "  and  the  power  of  making 
**  the  laws  were  referred  for  the  King  alone ;  to 
^'  the  nation  its  free  confeat;  and  to  tibe  magif« 
^  trates  the  pronouncing  upon  the  laws  as  efta* 

«  blifted." 
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^*  hXUhedJ'    In  this  fcfawie,  tbe  h'^^  are  maitc  t« 
originate  with  the  King,  though  without  author 
rity  but  by  the  confent  of  the  people ;  and  how 
this  came  to  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
monarchy,  haa  been  aheady  fufEcienly  difclofed. 
Things  might  hate  been  ordered  better  in  the 
new  arrangement.     But  furely  Mr.  Burke  will  not 
now  be  thought  to  have  faid  too  much,  when  he 
faid,  that  '*  fuch  a  government  well  deferved  to 
''  have  its  excellencies  heightened ;  its  faults  cor- 
^  reeled ;  and  its  capacities  improved  into  a  Bri- 
"  tiih  conllitution*"      Not  by  fervile  copying; 
which  would  have  been  a  foolifh  and  fiUy  thing ; 
but  by  natural  and  reafonable  progrefs.     By  fuch 
means,  not  only  France,  but  all  the  European  go- 
vernments might  have  become  sister  constitu- 
tions.    Fades  mn  omnibus  una^  nee  diver/a  tamen. 
They  wese  all  of  the  fame  original  Gothic  family. 
They  might  have  recognifed  and  renewed  the  ties 
of  antient  kindred.    With  family  likenefs  they 
might  have  had  family  afiedion.    They  might  all 
have  been  willing  to  learn,  all  have  been  taughtf 
and  h^ve  all  fpoken  the  tongue  of  freedom.    It  is 
in  itfelf  always  foolifh  (and  has  in  the  circumflan- 
ces  been  moft  wicked)  to  talk  of  univerfal  and 
perpetual  peace.    It  has  been  heard  of  only  in  the 
unholy  ravings  of  thofe,  whofe  minds  were  full  of 
guilt  and  war.    In  the  benign  vifions  of  virtue, 
the  brighteft  fcenes  of  prophetic  piK>fpecl  have  not 
been  wholly  undarkened  by  paffing  clouds.    The 

golden 
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golden  Age  of  Vbstt  h  aotakogetber  fice  fimfl 
humafi  frailty  ani  pdBoni; 

i       '^  Pliacatamen  iubtthmt  piUbe  reJl^a  iraddU 
*^*  Qw  tentare  Thetm  ratibus,  fues  ciiq^c  nmiis 
'*  Oppida,  quse  jubeant  tcUuri  in&f^c  falcon. 
**  Alter  crit  turn  Tiphysi  ct  altera  quae  vchat  Argo 
*«  Dele6^os  heroas  :  eru'nt  ctiam  altera  bcUa  j 
**  Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mitt^tu/  AcMUcs/* 

Even,  therefore,  had  things  proceeded  happily 
in  Fra^jce,  and  to  a  happy  iflue,  there  tnigfat  (anci 
inoft  certainly  would)  have  ftifl  been  circuinftan- 
CC8  for  humanity  and  virtue  to  regret  and  pardon. 
But  the  fam  of  Eiwopean  felicity  might  hav«  been 
augmented,  beyond  what  any  man  can  vcntmeto 
calculate;  and  in  a  range,  and  for  a  duration iii 
Which  intagination  itfelf  is  loft.  Liberty  migfat 
have  been  worfhipped  by  thofe  who  never  before 
heard  it  named.    **  in  that  day  shall  theiCe  bis; 

^  an  altar  unto  the  LOKD  in  the  midst  or  THE 
*•    LAND  OP  EGYPT,  AND  A  PILLAR  AT  THE  BORDEK 

•*  THEREOF  TO  THE  LORD.**  Then,  fpcaking  the 
language  of  a  free  people,  they  might,  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  freedom,  have  done  facrifice  and  oblation, 
vowed  a  vow,  and  have  performed  it.  Then,  iri 
that  covenant  of  nations,  (if  this  ever  can  be  com- 
pletely, and  as  far  as  it  can  be)  might  the  bow, 
and  the  fword,  fend  the  battle  have  been  broken 
Out  of  the  earth.  But  thefe  things  appear  not  to 
have  been  at  this  time  in  the  counfek  of  Provi- 
dence. 
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dence«    The  reftraining  force  (for  purpofes  io* 
fcrutable  to  us)  was  not  laid  upon  the  principle  of 
evil.    Thefe  vifions  of  felicity  melted  away  almoft 
in  the  inftant  they  were  formed ;  nor  were  they 
merely  fwallowed  up  in  nothing ;  their  plax.e  was 
occupied  by  realities  more  dreadful  than  the  moft 
frightful  phantoms  the  mind  had  ever  raifed  from 
the  womb  of  darknefs,  than  ni^bi^  and  all  berjick^ 
iy  dewsy  berjpe^res  wan^  and  birds  of  boding  cry  ; 
while  in  the  horrid  opening  that  yawned  upon  the 
ibe  fight,  on  which  the  gay  delufions  had  juft 
ceafed  to  play,  was  funk  and  buried  all  that  was 
poflfefied,  and  all  that  was  hoped  for !  When,  and 
by  what  means,  that  goodnefs  which  is  aboye  the 
comprehenfion  of  mac,  fhall,  by  a  correfpooding 
power,  put  it  in  the  competence  of  human  virtue 
and  wifdom  to  repair  rtds  great  and  general  diiaf- 
ter  cf  the  human  race,  is  beyond  our  pfediiflion, 
and  it  nmy  be  far  beyond  our  time.     Our  doty  is 
to  watck  and  prepare  for  its  period ;  whether  that, 
arrive  in  our  days,  or  in  thofe  of  a  difiant  pgfleri- 
ty.     It  never  can  arrive,  till  the  violence  and 
wickednels  be  overthrown,  which  has  threatened 
to  defohite  Europe.     Our  fitfi  duty  is  t9  overcome 
and  recover.    Perhaps,  with  firmnefs  of  heart  and 
modefty  of  mind,  and  taking  fecurity  before,  be- 
hind, and  all  around  us,  what  was  to  have  been 
accompliihed,  may  be  accompliihed  ftill ;  but  the 
great  and  neceflary  matter  is  to  get  round,  firft  of 
dU,  to  our  old  ftation.    Two  gre^t  calamities  have 

fallen 
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len  on  the  world  in  our  days ;  the  loTs  of  Mf# 
Fox's  Eaft  India  Bill,  and  the  deftmaiori  of  the 
beginnings  of  reformation  iri  France.  There  is  no 
record  in  the  hiftorj  of  mankind  df  kny  events  of 
fuch  large,  gra:nd,  and  durable  beneficence.  That 
fpot  ai  earth  might  not  have  exifted  on  which  the 
fun  of  liberty  did  not  fliine.  Everywhere  free- 
doin  would  have  been  felt  and  feen — vifere  gefiitiis 
qua  parte  debatcbentur  ignes,  qua  nebuUt  pbitmque 
rores  I  In  the  courfe  of  the  natural  day  itielf,  the 
earlieft  morning  light  would  have  been  Aied  on  a 
land  of  free  aind  juft  government,  and  its  hft  rays 
gone  down  in  fmiles  on  a  land  of  freedotfi.  And 
this  not  by  the  overturning  6f  the  old  inftitiuiojis 
and  reverefit  maxims  of  nations ;  not  by  general 
and  vaga^  theories  about  meti's  rights ;  not  by 
making  one  and  the  fame  brain-government  the 
government  of  all ;  but  by  proceedin|^  on  princi- 
ples cxaftlj'  the  reverfe ;  by  following  the  original 
inclinations,  habits,  manners,  and  fitusticki  of  the 
people;  violating  ixothing,  but  leaving  nothing  un- 
certain ;  meliorating  every  thing,  but  preferving 
every  thing ;  inilead  of  innovating,  taking  away 
innovations;  looking  backwards  with  c&re  that 
they  might  look  forward  with  judgment ;  rej^r- 
ing  more  than  changing,  atid  fe^king  to  eftablifli, 
not  to  overthrow ;  the  end  of  all  being  the  peo- 
ple's happinefs,  fought  in  principles  which  the  peo- 
ple's natural  feelings  recognifed,  ftrengthened,  an(f 
would  preferve ;  fuch  as  could  be  Comprehended 

by 
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|>y  their  underftanding  in  clearncfs  and  plainly^ 
fuch  as  direAly,  and  with  efficacy,  fliould  influ- 
ence their  condud  ;  endeared  to  them  by  old  me- 
morials and  ptefent  bleffings.     Thefe  things  were 
not  merely  in  profpedl  and  futurity,  but  in  abfo- 
lute  and  real  delineation  and  body,  in  that  Eaft 
India  Bill,  "  that  sacred  plan  for  relief  to 
♦*  Kations.'-     In  France,  they  were  only  in  con- 
templation, and  had  been  yet  embodied  into  no 
fyftematic  fcheme ;  when  the  hurricane  of  demo- 
cracy  rofe,  before  which  that  nation  fell.     They 
perifhed  in  her  overthrow,  when  fhe  was  thus  lift- 
ed out  of  her  place,  in  this  great  unloofening  of 
her  foundations.    Thus  are  deftroyed  the  hopei' 
of  man,  by  human  perverfencfs  or  human  iniqui-^ 
ty ;  by  the  Windnefs  that  will  not  fee,  by  the 
wickednefs  that  is  refolute  on  guilt  and  crime! 
God  forbid !  that  while  I  lament  the  fetal  mif- 
carfiage  of  that  beneficent  plan  for  the  reforma- 
tion df  India ;  for  reftoring  and  improving  its  an- 
tient  government,  on  its  antient  principles;    I 
fliould  confound  thofe,  or  the  motives  of  thofe, 
who  defeated  that  grand  fcheme  of  benevolent 
yifdom,  with  the  beings  that  have  ruined  France. 
God  indeed  forbid,  th&t  I  fliould  be  guilty  of  this 
great  iniquity!    Yet  lamenting  the  downfal  of 
thofe  febrics  of  good  which  it  has  feemed  fit,  in 
the  counfels  of  heaven,  fhould  only  be  feen,  and 
^hen  firjk  from  our  vi^w^  without  confounding 
the  means,  or  the  motive?  of  overthrow,  the  events 

ar^ 
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«re  themfelves  matters  of  great  awe»  grief,  ni 
warning.  How  much  ihould  we  avoid  the  gaid* 
ance  of  our  felfilh  pafficms ;  nor,  under  their  do- 
minion, ignorantly  and  wrongfully  oppofe  our- 
felves  to  the  courfe  an4  accomplifhment  of  good 
and  wifdomi  How  ftoutly  and  perfeveringly 
ihould  we  refill  wickednefs  ;  «^ith  what  firmneii 
and  force  crufh  its  very  beginnings !  Otherwife, 
what  are  our  defigns  apd  profpe<^ !  ^*  (n  the  day 
^  (halt  thou  n^ake  thy  plant  to  grow,  and  in  the 
^  morning  (halt  thou  make  thy  fee4  to  flourifli  j 
^  but  the  harveft  ihall  be  a  heap  in  the  day  of 
^  grief,  and  of  defperate  forrow  !" 

A  great  cry  is  made  at  the  prefent  day,  about 
bringing  back  the  old  government  of  France.  Tq 
have  right  notions,  it  i&  abfolutely  pece^ary  to  ufe 
light  words. 

If  by  the  old  government  of  France  (and  it  19 
a  fenfe  in  which  I  have  fometimes  ufed  this  term 
myfelf )  be  meant  the  later  adminj/lrathn  of  the 
French  government,  it  would  be  criminal  indeed  to 
leftore  it :  although  any  adminiftration  of  any  thing 
like  government  (Turkey  itfelf )  would  be,  out  of 
all  fight,  preferable  to  what  has  been  in  France 
fince  the  fourteenth  of  July  1789.  If  by  the  old 
:gQvernment  of  France  be  meant  the  conftkutifmoi 
itbe  French  monarchy  in  older  times,  the  ieflora-» 
lion  of  it  would  he  an  a&  of  great  virtue.  Even 
if  by  the  old  government  were  meant  the  general 
ittiimfl^r^air,  (as  under  the  conftitutignal  forms 

in 
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m  tbe  older  tinies)  of  the  public  afikirs*  it  W011I4 
be  a  yejy  importsmt  and  defirable  acquifition,  wei^ 
this  to  be  eftablifhed  now»  as  upon  the  footing  00 
which  it  (lood,  before  the  ftates  of  the  French  mo-r 
narchy  had  ceafed  to  make  a  part  of  the  ordisMry 
govennoent.  Were  the  French  nation  but  here 
again,  axul  w^h  honeft  minds  and  clear  judgmentsg 
they  mighty  et  gQ  onto  ajl  the  neceflkry  perfe6lion» 
which  the  bve  of  huoian  kind,  and  the  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  hadfo  fondly  anticipated,  and  in  which 
they  have  be^  fo  cruelly  deceived. 

It  were  well,  therefore,  that  thofe  who  declaim 
againft  the  old  government  of  France,  would  e|Ci 
plain  preqifely  what  they  meaB|  in  order  that  them 
might  be  no  miftakes  as  to  their  opinions.  It  is  ti 
time  this,  it)  which  opinions  declared  ovght  to  bo 
opinions  known.  Some  of  you.  Gentlemen*  aro 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  aflfain  of  In^. 
dia ;  and  have  borne  very  }ioDovirab)e  parts  in  its 
concf]C9f.  ^y  the  old  gavwrnmBnt  pf  Bengal,  you 
would  pot  intend  the  adminiftratipn  of  Ali?er4j| 
Khan ;  nor  deny  that  there  was  a  fixed,  ilat^ci* 
and  juil  government,  which  tlmt  tyrant,  and  otibec 
tyrants  )iad  f^bv^rted.  Nor  cp^ld  you  implore  ^ 
greater  bklfing  for  that  opprei&d  countiry,  than 
that  the  old  iy^x^  of  t^i^tion,  and  in  ^U  ochfv 
i^fpei^,  ihoi^d  be  reftored ;  and  Bengal  nia4f  a-i 
gain,  wb^t  ,i^  was  iq  the  tinjq,  and  Iwg  after  tb« 
)tii»ft,^qf;the  Enftpcror  Akbar.  . 
Since  I  .am  wpQ9  this  fubjea:,  i^  furniflies  pqsw 
-  /  -fidefa,tioiii, 
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^derations,  for  which  this  is  as  ^ood  a  place  as  any 
other,  and  which  fhould  certainly  find  a  place 
fomewhere.  They  arc  very  forcible,  very  much  to 
the  prefent  purpofe^  and  fhaIl'(for  the  matter)  be 
yeiy  ihort. 

Indeed,  the  parallels  between  France  and  india 
run  in  many  cafes  together*  Yery  nearly;  and  there 
have  even  been  many  more  out  of  die  way  ana- 
logies, than  between  Sully  and  Rajall  Toorei  Mull, 
or  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Akbar. 

That  others  (andthofe  among  you,  Gentlemen, 
vi^o  are  like  thofe  others)  unacquainted  with  the 
lietail  of  India-  affairs,  may  underfland  what  is  now 
to  be  faid,  it  is  neceflary  to  mention,  and  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  mention,  that  in  the  older  times  of  Ben- 
gal, and  under  the  Mogul  Emperors,  a  certain  fix- 
ed valuation,  wMch  went  under  the  name  of  the 
AwJU  Jumma^  regulated  the  levying  of  taz^  in 
that  kingdom;  and  it  was  not  till  the  ufur* 
pation  preceding  the  Britifh  dominion,  and  un- 
der the  Britilh  dominion,  that,  firft,  proportion^ 
ate  increafes  on  that  Jumma  were  introduced, 
and,  afterwards,  a  Huflabood,  or  aftual  valuation  of 
the  lands ;  by  which  the  government  making  it- 
felf  the  proprietor  of  the  foil,  took  or  left,  as  pro- 
prietor^ juft  what  it  pleafed,  without  any  regard, 
(unieft  that  it  was  neceflary  more  plentifully,  or 
more  family  to  feed  them)  to  thofe  who  had  once 
been  proprietors,  and  whom  it  (till  called  its  iub- 
'fi€i^  Concerning  this  unlverial  confiication, 
which  had -been  done  in  ad  by  Coffim  Ally  Khan, 
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a&d  by  the  Britifh  dominion  upon  fyfted;  Mr. 
Burke,  in  hk  i^eecK  on  Mr.  Fox's  £ftft  India  bill, 
ipole  as  fellows :    , 

''  Bengali  and  tJki  prorinces  that  ate  united  to 
**  it,  ate  krger  than  the  kingdom  of  I'rance ;  and 
"^  <»ice  contained,  as  Frsince  does  contain,  a  grdat 
"^  aad  indepetidedt  landed  intereft,  compofed  of 
"  prince6,ofgifeat  k>rds,of  a  numerous  hdbiiitylnd 
**  getitry,  <:^  freeholders,  oFiower  tenants,  of  religi* 
^  ous  coaimunities;  and  public  foundations.  So 
'*  esarly  as  1769,  the  Conipariy*s  fclrrants  perceived 
"*  the  d^cay  iiito  which  thefe  provinces  had  fallen 
''  undei:  Englifh  admiiiiftratiori,  and  they  made  a 
''  ftrbng  reprefehtatioh  itpon  this  decay,  and  what 
"  they  apprehended  to  be  the  caufes  of  it.  Soon 
•<  ifecr,  ihflead  of  adiiiiiiiflerihg  a  remedy,  upon 
"  the  heels  of  a  dreadful  fatbine,  iii  the  year  1772, 
*^  the  (utrcbur  lent  to  this  afflicted  nation  was — 
''  ihalll  be  bdieved  iii  relating  ItP^the  landl 
**  ed  ihtereft  of  a  whole  kirtgdomj  of  a  kingdom 
"  to  be  conipared  to  Francd,  was  fat  up  to  public 
"  aut^on.  They  fct  up  the  whole  nobility,  gen- 
"  try,  and  freeholders,  to  the  higheft  bidder.  No 
**  preference  was  ^ven  to  the  ahtient  proprietors. 
^*  They  mtift  bid  againft  every  ufurer,  every  tem- 
*'  porary  *  adventurer,  evety  jobber  and  fchemer, 
**  every  fervant  of  every  European,  or  they  were 
**  obliged  to  cofttent  themfelve8,ih  lieu  of  their  ex- 
**  tefifive  domains,  with  their  houfe,  and  fuch  a 
*'  penfion  as  the  ftate  audioneers  thought  fit  to  af- 
D  d  ••  fign." 
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.f  fign."->-I  WAS  proceediog  with  qaobftioii;  <ttie 
would  think,  it  reaUjr  .was  Fraace  of  which  he  was 
fpeaking ;  but  I  ihall  go  to  the  -conchidxitg  peHi 
fls  otherwife  I  muft  be  canied  too  &t. 

*^  Such  an  univerfal  profcription,  upon  any  pi^ 
*'  tence,  ba$  few  examples.  Such  a  prafcfip* 
*'.  tion,  without  any  pretence  of  delinquency^  has 
^'  none.  It  ftands  by  itfelf.  It  flandsasamonu^ 
''  meat,  to  ailoniih  the  imagination,  to  confound 
*'  the  leafon-of  mankind.  I  confefs  to  you,  whes 
''  I  6x&  came  to  know  this  iMiiinei^  in  its  trae  na* 
*'  ture  and  extent,  my  furpriie  did  a  little  fuipend 
*'  my  indignation.  Iwasinamannerftnpified,by 
.'^  tbe  defperate  boldneis  of  a  few  obfcure  young 
••  men,  who  having  obtained,  by  ways  which  they 
,"  could  not  coniiprehend,  a  power  of  which  they  faw 
^'  neither  the  purpofes,  nor  the  Umits,  toifled  about, 
"  fubverted,  and  tore  to  pieces,  as  if  it  were  in  the 
*''  gambols  of  a  boyilh  unluckineis  and  malice,  the 
**'  moil  eftabhfhed  rights,  and  the  mod  antient  and 
•*  moft  revered  inftitutions,  of  ages  and  nations. 
"  Sir;  I  will  not  now  trouble  you  with  any  detail, 
•*  with  regard  to  what  they  have  fince  done  with 
^'  thefe  fame  lands  and  landholders;  oiUy  to  inform 
"  you,  that  nothing  has  been  fuflered  to  fettle  for 
"  two  feafons  together,  upon  any  bafis ;  and  that 
"  the  levity  and  incbnftancy  of  thefe  mock  legifla- 
"  tors,  were  not  the  leaft  afflidling  parts  of  the  op- 
««  preffions  fufFered,  under  their  ufurpation  j  nor 
**  will  any  thing  give  ilability  to  the  property  of 

"  the 
'  I 
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'*  the  nttites,  btit  to  adnniiiftration  ia  £i^UUul 
"^  lit  once  protedHng  and  ftable.  The  country  fuf- 
''  ttftns,  almeft  every  year,  the  miferies  of  a  revoki^ 
"  tion.  At  prefem,  all  is  uncertainty^  mifery^  and 
"  Gonfufion*  There  is  for  be  found  through  thefe 
^  vail  regions,  nd  loiiger  one  landed  man,  who  is  a 
*"  refource  for.volufitary  aid,-  or  an  obje&  fbr-par^ 
''  ticular  capine.  Some  of  them  were*  not  long 
**  finc^,  great  princes;  they  pofleflTed treafures ; 
^  they  levied  ami^. .  There  was  a  -  Zemindar  in 
**  Bengal}  (I  foi^get  his  name  ^,)  that,  on  the  threat 
.  Dda  "of. 

^  The  name  o^  this  Zemindar^  whom  Mr.  JBurke  forgets, 
,Wai  Rajah  Ra'mnaut.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  oppreiTious 
bad  already  begun  5  under  AHverdy  Khan.  So  mild  were 
they  ih  comparifon  of  Britifli  oppreffions.  But,  (pafling  this 
awfal  confideration,  which  is  not  of  this  ]ilace,)  my  reafonfor 
ncDtioning  the  name  of  this  2Lemindar,  and  fome  other  parti* 
culass  I  am  alfo  to  mention,  will  be  feen  prefently.  It  was 
not  the  /oan  of  a  million^  (at  leaft,  according  to  the  account 
that  I  take  it  from,)  but  of  twelve  lacks  of  rupees  $  for  which 
the  Rajah  gave  an  order  upon  the  famous  native  banking- 
houfe  of  the  SeetSi  It  is  true,  that  b^  told  the  Nabob,  he- 
Blight  get  what  he  chofe  ^  but  no  more  was  aiked.  Likewife, 
it  is  not  clear,  that  the  family  precifely  wanted  credit  for  a 
^alfqfi  at  the  baxar  \  a  petition  oiUy  having  been  ptefented 
againd  this  Rajah's  fon^  fetting  forth,  that  payment  could  not 
otherwife  be  obtained  of  vi&ualsy  (it  does  not  appear^  whether 
for  break&fl  of  otherwife,)  furnifhed  to  his  family,  and  now 
due  for  three  or  four  years.  Thefe  things  (hew  that  Mr.  Burke 
»  not  wholly  accurate  in  his  ftatement  of  this  h&yfrom  me* 
Mi^y  in  tbift  %e«ch.    And  I  have  mentioned  the  circum* 

*•'  ftaR«es 


'^  of  airibw£ofl^,fi^>pCl«i  the  Scwfath  <tf  tbtTe  phv 
*' vinceswkli  the  loan  of  a  million  Stocriit^.  The 
«« '&»%  dua  day  wants  ciedit  fer  a  breakAft  at 
*«^  the  bams. 

its  Aot  Fxttice  about  nHhkbyMifeiv^'beeafMd* 
ing,  GentteoMsn^  but  India.  I  obfttve  this  agaki ;. 
and  not  without  caufe.  How  like,  how  y^rf  Vkt, 
ate  thefethiagsl  Yet  be  has  been  fsdd  t^beincon- 
fiftent,  ^o  reprobating  thefe  proGee(tfngail»bi-' 
dia,  has  reprobated  them  alfo  in  Fnmee  !^  You  fee,' 
Gentlemen,  very  pkiidy  where  die  incof^fteacjr 
lies.  It  is  great  and  deplorable.  It  is  fo  on  both 
iides ;  whether  of  thofe  who  fin  againft  the  ftft 
duties  of  humanity,  by  negligence  of  her  great 
caufe,  in  the  one  country  or  in  the  other* 

This  defbrudion  of  property  in  ad:,  aad  la  prin^ 
ciple,  this  annihilation  of  aH  intermediate  Niriks  in 
the  country,  taking  away  the  naibi  sMd  the  inhc* 
ritance  of  nobility  and  gentry,  throughout  ^Ben^ 
gal,  was  denied  or  explained  on  the  other  fide^ 
(there  was  this  difference  from  France,  that  it 
durft  not  abfolutely  be  avowed,  but),  wilh  the 

fiune 

ftances  of  ioAOcuracy  here,  for  the  purpotfe  of  ikewinig.  iiit«»: 
what  m«(l«kcs  Mr.  Burke  may  fall  i  Notice  bas  been  takea 
already,  of  the  centinci  at  the  Queen^s  bed-chamber.  I  knew 
at  the  time,'  but  it  did  not  then  occur  to  my  recolledion,  of 
this  inilance  alio.  At  prefcnt,  i  canoot,  by  queftkiMag.  mf 
memory  very  ilridly,  reoal  any  other  e&amples,  ^if  anji  ev- 
aa^ltfs  exift)  of  fjmilar  iqaqcuracy,  either  a»  4o  t<t)a9c<  or  I»» 
4ii«     Whenever  I  hear  of  them,  I  (hall  be  fure  to  telLr 


fame  CpA  m  in  Fmniar,  lUftd  to  tbe  fame  d3k£k. 
;Upoa  thtt^  I  am  tQ  f|agte  ^i  pfi^  of  maft  admiv* 
able  w£imB*  SbtfitY&pfpokt  more.fvulihlj  «ii4 
pbinly  and  fo^cibly^for  titi^ini^rii^lioii  of  QHinlondL 
In^be  prefent  V^iesr  the  mtoi^s  4xn)14  be  got  l^ 
hean«  to  be  the  poafignt  ifiaiiites  ^  our  xnind^  aii4 
tbe  ipides  of  oiir  condiiA/ 

''  If  it  fhould  appear,  th^t,  tiiro\ig|i  a  long  di£» 

"*  cuffioa  of  any  fub|}ed»  tbe  mo^e  of  ftatipg  fy£if 

^*  is  calcsi^Ut^  to  inakfi  one  inipKC^ffio^ }  that  the 

•^  g^oexal  madepcy,  of  a  fecies  of  airgumextt^  lead^ 

''  to  one  coBchifion ;  that  a  variety  of  vieafaro^ 

'^  are  all  fyfteiaatically  dire<led  to  one  objed ;  that 

^  they  cannot,  without  a  <ontia4i<Stion,  propoie 

^  any  other;  a^d  that  tlte  introdui^on  of  iuch 

*'  &da^  ai^g«uji«ontt,  ^and  mealutes,  would  be  ufiu 

"*  le&  in  any  other  view  ;  it  is  of  little  moment^ 

**  whether  the  .objed  be  e|:pre&ly  ^acknowledged 

^  or  not«    I>etached  .dedaratiqns,  difclaiming  the 

"  only  rational  conclufion  deducible  from   the 

*"  premifes,  will  have  no  efie<3:,unlefs  it  be  to  prove;^ 

'*  that  the  real  objed  is  fi^h  as  cannot,  without 

''  inconvefuience,  be  clearly  aiid  explicitly  avowed. 

''  If,  for  example,  it  were  diredly  propofed  to  an- 

*'  luhilate  that  rank  of  men,  in  whom  the  inherit 

^'  tance^d  property  of  the  lands  of  Ber|gal  are 

*'  veiled,  in  ordrr  to  transfer  to  the  ruling  power 

^  the  produce  of  their  eftates,  leaving  nothing  t^ 

"  the  owners,  but  a  con^tcntfub^cnce  fit  is  to 

^  be  piefuQed,  that  eveiy  man  in  Britain  wou]4 

P  d  3  **  fcyolit 
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"  rcTolt  at  a  propofition;  fo  foil  oFpalpable  cnidty 
**  and  injnftice.  The  body  oF  noUemen  and  gen- 
^  tlemen,  of  whom  the  honourablcEaftlndiaCoin. 
^*  pany  is  compofed,*  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
"  firft  to  difclaim  it.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
**  that  fuch  a  propofition  will  be  fofFered  to  appear 
*'  before  them  in  its  true  ibape,  or  in  the  colours 
•*^  which  belong  to  it.     The  danger  is,  that  bb- 

*♦   TWEEN  DISGUISE  ON  ONE  SIDE,  AND  INATTENTION 

**  ON  THE  OTHER,  the  Company  may  be  unwarily 
**  made  parties  to  ads  of  the  irioft  grieiFous  op- 
♦*  preflion."— And  immediately  afterwards!—**  I 
^*  am  not  examining  the  fecret  thoughts  or  inten- 
**  tion  of  any  man ;  but  the  true  fcope  and  cffed 
^*  of  a  public  meafure,  for  which  I  look  no  fiuther 
**  than  to  the  meafure  itfelf,  as  it  ftands  propof- 
^*  ed." 

This  is  the  language,  Gentlemen,  of  one  of  your- 
felves ;  a  man  of  moft  confummate  abiKties,  and 
of  moft  honourable  Indian  toil.  I  thought  he 
would  have  been  in  the  ftill  more  honourable,  (be- 
caufe  more  dangerous,  and,  in  its  confequences, 
more  univerfaJ)  warfare  againft  the  democracy 
of  France.  It  has  been  a  great  lofs,  that  the  cafe 
is  othcrwife.  One  cannot  help  cxprefling  thcfe 
regrets ;  but  we  muft  not  dwell  on  them.  As  it 
is,  it  becomes  us  to  mind  our  own  duty,  and  do 
the  beft  we  can. 

You  perceive  the  folid  and  manly  grotmds,  on 

Vhich  h^  places  the  jud^ent  of  principles  and 

•      ^  tpaduft, 
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€oridua.    Oh!  with  what  filly  prattling  has  di- 
vine genius  difgraced  itfelf  in  this  Seffion  of  parfi- 
cuhent !  It  is  a  mournful  theme ;  but  why  was  the 
wifdom,  and  the  greater  virtue  of  what  is  above 
written,  fo  wholly  out  of  mind !  Surroimded  by 
confpiracies  on  every  fide  ;  with  meafiires  taken 
againft  us  fo  palpable  to  the  fight,  as  to;  e^Krlude 
evidence,  by  demonftration ;  their  lines  now  in 
motion,  and  hemming  us  round ;  exultation  vifible 
in  the  mbft  cautious  face,  audible  in  the  tongue  of 
moft  guarded  filcnce;  in  a  danger  nf  fuch  a  fort, 
that  a  fmall  advantage  wto  viftory,  and  vidory 
t^s  ruin ;  in  this  plain  and  perilous  fituation,  evi- 
dence was  called  for,  as  if  in  an  Old  Bailey  trial 
for  a  petty  larceny ;  and  hecaufe  the  criminals  (like 
all  criminals)  pleaded,  not  guilty  !  Upon  the  **  de^ 
"  tacbed  declarations^  that  no  evil  was  intended  to 
the  conftitution  by  thefe  Enemies  and  plotters,  the 
meafures  -were  held  as  innocent  and  good  ;  when 
in  the  fpirit  of  wifdom,  in  the.paflage  I  have  quot- 
ed, thefe  declarations  difclaiming  the  rational  con- 
dofions  from  condud,  were  themfclves  the  ftrong 
evidence  of  deeper  guilt ;  were  themfelves  the  means; 
and  the  moft  certain  means,  of  accomplifhing  the 
Titmoft  purpofes  of  guilt.    This  alfo  was  done  in 
times  (I  fliall  not  fay  by  thofc)  that  believe  iji  fe"- 
cret  and  flagitious  anecdote;  made  itfelf  the  ground 
^nd  juftification  of  treafon  and  crimes,  without 
evidence  ^nd  againft  evidence. 

Dd4  Of 


:pf  apiece  with  this  empty  F^^^  vas  the  fg^ 

lebrated  dilemma,  abqut  negc^fwg  with  the  pie- 

&nt  rulers  of  Jfranqe.    All  war  ends  ia  peace  gi* 

yen  or  aiked ;  and  ^U  peaf:^  of  whatever  kind  is  hjr 

negotiation.   Ac(X)rdingl7,  there  rauft^finiieiie^ 

gotiation,  or  no  peace ;  and  if  n^^|tiatioi|!»  is  it  iiet 

iplainly  better  beifore  yrwc  than  after  it  ?     Diknu 

mas  are  eafily  enough  framed,  and  prove  ootfaiag 

(as  in  thekifelveis)  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  maker 

of  thenu    It  is  only  fmall  fiy  that  can  he  Jiooked 

by  them.    Here,  it  was  the  mod  grols  bc^^giog  of 

the  quefUon  that  ever  took  place,  or  indeed  it  wis 

worfe.     It  laboured  under  all  the  logical  difitlu* 

lities^  with  names  or  without  name^.'    The  piutiei 

l^ere  at  iffiie  upon  this  matter,  (moft  Goclssinlx 

a  fad  in  itfelf,  and  which  the  argpme&t  fiippofed 

^o  be  a  fad,)  that  by  fecret  and  infidioua  faoftili- 

ties,  the  coniiitution  of  this  cou4try  wafrXought 

to  be  overthrown,  under  the  pretences  and  name 

of  fraternity   and   firiendfhip.      But  the.dxleip* 

ma  is  worth  nothing,  and  will  behoofied  oyt  «C 

the  fchools^  unlefs  upon  the  ground  of  thei!^  be? 

ing  an  open  quarrel,  upon  underftood  circumftw^ 

ce$,  that  could  be  fairly  fettled  by  mutual  com* 

promise,  and  confequent  reconciliation,     Shek 

Bad  hitherto  been  the  quarrels  of  nations, .  Jim, 

the  danger  ftated,  the  evil,  the  mifchief,  tbe  r^qf 

calamity,  and  the  ruin  itfelf,  w^^H-fi^gxaiaHon.    Jt 

was  putting  the  piftol  in  the  faighwayman!s  band. 

It  was  arming  the  aHailin  with  his  dagger*     This 

V         "       '  ^  was 


jf^  ^  danger.    If  da^  wasdtniod  to  be  tbo  matr 
ter  of  && }  tben  we  ^ere  at  the  queftion  of  6vi-* 
4ence  agaip ;  axui  th^  dikinpia  went  for  nothings 
log^uitj  might  ha^e  faid,  (thoughJ  do  not  k|i0w 
that  it  was  {aid)  that  thU  was  hard ;  to  lefufe  the 
fkinwEVfed  pn>of,  aad  to  rejeft  the  dflemtoa  as  if 
^n  proof  taken,    ^ut  tb^  anfwer  of  plamnefs, 
was  the  rvidei^ce  of  fenfe.    It  pointed  to  France^ 
sod  wu  filent.    There  wa;  no  queftion  but  of  evi« 
jkace  y  and  the  queftion  w^  thus  anfweced.    Yet 
the  dilemma  romed,  hy  even  making  the  matter  a 
jiueftion  of  proofs  went  farther  tlian  requiring 
proofs  and  lieid  that  no  evidence  at  all  was  necef^ 
iary ;  that  then;  was  no  machination,  confpiracy» 
jioridot;  nodeediUo  thought  of  evil.    And  thus 
not  being  in  the  fituatidn  defcnbed,  it  was  mod 
admiredlj  proved  that  we  ought  not  to  a&  as  if 
we  «were  in  the  fituation  defcribed*     Strange ! 
that  fuch  thm^  ihould  faftefi  on  fuch  underftand^ 
kgs  t  and  fa  fuck  out  the  blood  of  intelledl,  as  to 
leave  the  brain  diy  of  every  thing  but  the  duft  and 
powder  of  logical  puerilities.    It  is  an  infult  to 
reafoia,  to  call  them  even  reafoning.     There  is  ho 
JpeadaHon  m  tbem.     They  are  worie  than  the 
iacrifice,  with  which  Jupiter  was  contemned  in 
time$  of  old.    They  are  a  heap  of  dry  bones  ;  and" 
not  even  (as  for  the  ihew  of  faciifice)  covered  with 
fat. 

It  was,  befides,  a  very  ftrange  thing,  that,  in 
this  matter,  ^Mife  who  condemned  what  they  cal- 
led 
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ledltate  etiquette  the  moft,  founded  their  oym 
do<^rines  only  in  ftate  etiquette.  The  controvcrfy, 
when  brought  into  formal  propofitions,  was  the*  le- 
eal  and  appointment  of  ambafiadors ;  as  if  the  na- 
tional convention  (as  they  are  termed)  had  not 
fpoKte  by  their  own  mouths  in  their  own  decrees ; 
as  if  they  needed  an  interpreter ;  as  if  this  go-be- 
tween (contrary  to  the  very  principles  of  their  ^o- 
vemmenf  I  Ihallcallit)  could  have  bound  their 
nation ;  as  if  this  rag  of  royalty  had  been  st  necef- 
lary  republican  inftrument ;  as  if  (in  fliort)  power 
in  its  modes  of  exercife,  in  all  its  qualities  as  well 
as  quantify  had  continued  the  fame^  with  a  change 
merely  of  perfons,  but  of  the  government  itfelf 
neither  in  its  principles,  nor  in  its  forms.  It  was  thus 
that  the  reafoning  went  on ;  faulty  and  foolifh  in 
this  refp«ft  limply;  had  there  even  be«i  in  any 
other  refpedl  any  ckim  to  any  kind  of  wifHofn, 
as  there  fo  very  clearly  was  none. 
*  I  have  not  mentioned  thefe  foolifh  opinion^  as 
held  by  any  man  diftinftively ;  and  I  wiH  not  men- 
tion them,  as  having  been  fo  held  by  any  man. 
He  who  choofes  to  forget  them  as  having  ever  been 
held  by  himfelf,  fhall  never  have  their  memory  re- 
vived by  me.  If  they  have  palled  as  vifions  through 
any  mind  of  fuch  native  noblenefs,  energy,  and 
comprehenfive  wifdom,  as  to  make  it  a  caufe  of 
aftoni(hment,that  they  ihould  even  thus,  and  tran- 
fiently,  have  l)een  received,  the  ugly  dream  ftall 
Jiever  be  by  me  recorded.    May  its  very  tradition 

periih ! 
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^erifli !  I  am  wflling  yet  to  bend  (as  t  have  bent) 
the  knee.  But  I  will  not  worihip  even  with  hini, 
whowasthehigh-prieft  of  the  liberties  of  this  nation, 
when  the  facrifices  are  offered  with  ftrange  fire !    • 

In  France,  the  deftruftion  of  property  was  at- 
tempted to  be  palliated  by  a  double  injuftice,  in 
holding  out  thofe  who  pofleffed  the  property,  as  an 
unworthy  order  of  men  j  who  deferved  no  favouf, 
and  had  even  no  title  to  complain.  The  fame 
thing  was  done  in  India.  I  go  to  the  fame  autho- 
rity from  which  I  took  the  paffage  of  wifdom,  that 
has  fumifhed  me  with  the  commentary  I  have  juft 
ended. 

"  An  endeavour  to  appropriate  nine- tenths  of 
**  the  nett  produce  of  the  country,  is  prudently  ac- 
**  companied  with  an  attempt  to  vilify  the  perfons, 
**  who  are  to  be  diverted  of  their  property.  A 
**  violent  and  arbitrary  redudion  of  fome  thoufands 
"  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders,  (for 
"  fuch  ranks  there  were  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  in 
**  England,^  to  a  competent  fubfiftence,  that  is,  to 
"  the  level  of  the  peafantry,  might  perhaps  excite 
"  fome  degree  of  remorfe  and  compaffion  in  Engl 
^  land.  The  next  ftep  is  to  fhew,  that  they  arc 
"  incapable  of  afting  for  thcmfelves,  or  that  they 
**  deferve  no  mercy."  Inftances  are  then  given  of 
this ;  and  the  accufations  are  of  a  very  contradic- 
tory call.  And  from  them  the  conclufion  is  juft- 
ly  drawn  : — **  At  this  rate,  whether  they  fave  or 
^'  4^P^tc  their  fortunes,  they  are  equally  danger- 

♦*  ous 
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P  w»  -neioSbcrs  ^f  Ibciety,  ;aiid  in  t>oth  mftances 
^  fubjofi  to  the  coei^cion  ^f  government." 

It  is  ftrapgei  veiy  ftrange*  tl^t  thefe  Jfentiments 
as  to  proceedings  io  India,  ihould  not  liave  beea 
equally  expsefled  a$.to  proceedings  in  Fmnce.  The 
MmpeUni  fubj^enee  to  the  French  cle^Qr,  was 
furely  no  better  than  that  to  the  Zemindars.  Some 
idegree  of  remorfe  and  compaifion  in  Eiigland  was 
^naturally  to  be  excit^  by  it.  Itisftsange^  very 
llrange,  that  Mb*.  Francis  ih9uld  not  have  expnf- 
Xed  it.  But  the  iame  gentkman,  wiK  let  us  intp 
ftiU  more  fimilarities  between  India  a^d  France ; 
however  different  ^s  expi^flions  may  be  as  tQ 
thefe  nearly  j^me  meafureg. 

The  noble^  and  clergy  in  France,  jvere  accufeil 
fbf  oppreffijng  the  peafantry.  This  was  another 
pretext.  And  jthe  rights  of  this  ds^s  of  m«i,  were 
held  forth  with  great  pomp  and  ciccumilance,  as 
the  caufe  and  the  juftific^tio^  of  all.  The  iamc 
thing  was  done  in  India. 

*•  Why  is  fo  much  care  tak^n  to  fence  anifiaare 
**  the  Rpts  (the  Bengal  peafantry)  againfi  tbc  ar- 
*•  bitrary  power  of  tbeir  Zemindars  ?  or  why  are  we 
*'  told,  that  tbeweahb  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
•**  in  tbewea&btftbe  commonalty  alone  *^*  Mr.  Fran- 
cis having  a&ed  thefe  queftions,  which  almoft  give 
their  own  anfwer,  and  going  into  matters  of  detail, 
which  cannot  btf  placed  here,  makes  this  conclud- 
ing remark,  upon  the  different  accounts  ^ven  of 
the  Zemindars  as  different  purpofes  required^  and 

fuppofing 


ibppoling  tbem  to  have  been  eren  at  times  guthT" 

ofoppreffiond. 

'*  Oft  1^  thefc  opinions,  whethef  reconcifelDle  or* 

*<  not,  I  ftall  mftke  Imt-cne  temark ;  that  mhstt-y 

'^  ever.  dc&iSts  or  (fences  tbeZemindafs  may  now 

"*  hagft  to  anfwer  Ibr,  ought  juftly  to  be  imputed 

••  to  an  arbitrary,  vapaciom  goTermnent,  from 

*^  tffaofe  prance  oppreffion  originates  and  de«^ 

^  fee&d»  through  every  ranit;  which  confeundv 

**  and  degrades  aB  orders  of  men;  and,  by  violent- 

*^  ly  changing  their  fituation,  forces  the  higheft 

**"  to  adopt  and  atl  upon  the  contra&ed  principles 

•  of  thefc)  weft.'' 
The  wi£lomof  this  paflageisnot  muchbelowthat 

wfaifi^  I  BmSL  <|ttoted.    Mr.  Fiiancis  a&ribee  any  op^ 

fttikf^  condudof  tbelndiaiailaindholdersiHthecafe' 

af  dwr  tenants,  (by  confelfion  only  recent  among 

thofe  wfaa  alleged  it  moil)  to  the  equalizing  tyiai^- 

ny,  which  taking  away  dignity  of  nink  and  fecurity- 

of  property,  took  away  the  ftalnlity  and  operation 

af  monils  and  honour.    I  know  very  weU,  that  Ae 

Mogul  government  in  India,  was  a  very  mitigated 

defpotifin ;  and  that  there  werer  even  fuch  reftraint^ 

fromxe]igion.and  law,  as  to  make  it  Xcarcely,  in  the 

aame  eveo  of  the  thing,  a  defpotiim.    I  know,  tooy 

thatBeagal  efpecially,had  been  under  a  very  ftable 

and  a  very  paternal  government.     But  ftill  degra^ 

dadons  of  rank,  and  violent  changes  of  property,, 

could  jxot  h^  more  ntu&hievous  and  unjoft  in  Ben^ 

S^  dum  in  France,  upon  any  confider^lions  of  the 

rights 
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i«ghts.imd  duties  cfgoTOnunest  aad^fidajeft.  U 
was  an  a&  in  France  more  lawleis  and  aboooouiMe 
ftUI;  in  the  &.ce  of  inftitutians  and  principles,  moit 
sifcertaiaed  and  known,  of.  conftitudonal  law  and 
authenticated  hiitory. 

How  this  very  able  man  /hould  not  have  fet  his 
£u:e  againft  the  proceedings  in  France,is  to  me  in- 
compreheniible.  How.  that  perfpicacioous  and 
ivide^xangi^g  xnijid,  which  fonned  the  plan  fit  a 
feUlsment  of  the  r^wnues.  tjfBeng^d^  ihould  not  xife 
up  in.  a  £ait  of  impetuous  ftres^^  againft  their 
meafures  and  maxims,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive* 
It  was  a  mind  that  met  with  philofephic  vigour  the 
little  pbjeAions  of  commpn  detail.  It  was  a  mind 
that,  with  deep  and  comprehenfire  intr^igationt 
expofed  the  crude  generalities  of  mere  rea^sniAg,' 
It  was  the  mind  fitted  for  this  very  occafion  ;  tod 
it  has  refufed  its  fervices.  The  refufal  is  punifii- 
ment ;  and  I  fhall  not  aggravate  it. 

Before  returning  to  the  General  Afiemblj  of 
D^iuphiny,  I  muil  fpeak  ^  word  or  tiwowith  my 
friend. 

;  After  having  given  the  robbers  of  France  (and 
^ey  certainly  can  find  it  there,  in  wiiat  I  would 
certainly  call  viUany,  had  not  the  man  written  it 
very  honeftly,  and  merely  as  in  his  innocent  com-^ 
mon-place)  a  refuge  for  their  crimes  in  an  opinion 
of  Turgot;  he  proceeds  to  confider,  at  fomekngtb, 
the  confifcation  of  the  church-property  in  France. 
I  have  merely  a  flight  remark  or  two  to  make,  in 

confequencc 
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CGOifikmeiuxf  of  tlMCQ&]ie£&mof  thb  mMtiftr  vidi 
what  jias'been  juft  above  dated.  The  whc^  .-of 
jBjr  friend'9  argKMaont  <«  diis  fabjed^  will  be  found 
from  page  8a  to  page  102  of  the  fourth  edition,  of 
his  book. 

: .  He  proves  Teiy  clearly,  thtf:  when  the  ftate  abo^ 
liihes  any  inftkution  ad  mifchieyous  or  ufek&,  then 
the  offices  or  pfaK^s  in  that  inftitutiW&U  with  the 
ioftitutioQ  i^Hf*  Indeed,  were  tim  snot  the  cafes 
the  inftitution  would  not  be  abohfhdd.  ^'  The 
*'  ialarics  of  a  claf&  of  public  fervants,"  (^s  he  there* 
Sate  very  tndy  iays,)  ''are,  in  all.  tbefe  cafes,  le* 
''  famed  by  the  ftate,  when  it  cebfes  to  deeni  theit 
**  iervice,  or  the  mode  of  it^^ufcfiil."  He  proves 
with  equal  clearnefs,  (a6d  indeed  it  isonly  a  par* 
ticttlar  application  of  ithe  getetal  piincipie,)  that 
l¥hei]e  anation  (which  yet  fo  very  feldom  happetwg 
is  io  difficult*  to  do,  Qu>uld  fo  feldom  be  done,  and 
could  ndt  now  be  done  in  this  country)  changes 
its  religion ;  which  among  Cbrjftians^  befides,  muft 
i^  in;  difcipUne  and  eftabliihment  always  much 
more  than  in  dodrines ;  that  then  the  eflablilh« 
ment  of  £]^copacy  will  ntot  at  all  quadrate  with 
the  oeeonomy  of  prefbytery^and  that  thefplendour 
of  the  one  mikft  yield  (as  in  fuch  cafes,  it  has  al- 
ways yielded)  to  the.  fobriety  of  the  other  j  while, 
of  eoafequence,  the  revenues,  after  fuppljdng  the 
new  eftabliihment,  go,  in  their  furplus,  to  other 
purpc^s;  belter  or  worfe  than  they  did  before^ 
&6  the  thing  may  happen,  btit  neceflarily  other 

than 
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ihati  thofe  ^viwh  now  110  loiiffeF  e^^  aMm 
wj  finead Ins  tnoft  deaf ly jifovecL  All  tlds^Ms 
fo  «vidmtY  M  not  ia  aaj  way  td  need  to  be  pior- 
•d.  Aaddltibis^huiicMliifliptodowithateq^ 
tion  <^  the  property  of  the  clergy,  in  the  liuidfe  of 
the  church.  What  the  queftioffitfelf]t,tf»widi  the 
Fieach  coofifeators,  we  Ifaafl  £d^  iae,  6^ 
'  MyiieadeckDowkdgesth&oece^adfiAddtt^ 
Ib&icatiMi  in  all  cafes ;  and  mdeiniiificaAMei  hHWg 
a  matter  whottjr  of  a|tiil|r  is  a  tittNter,a0fiotdfaa^, 
^oUy  of  circmnftanceii  It  if  m  mrkjM^Jkmdmiri 
i^oaviewof  thewh(deeafe;  9cid  the^e'we  flttdl 
fiir  the  pK£tM  Itstvit  it*  My  -friend  Usi  «dced 
hid,  that  the qti^ionof  choffA  ptopstey  kmibeert 
confounded  (and  he  muft  Hieait  by  Nir.  BaAe| 
With  the  ckttms^  the  prefent  ifieumb^M ;  hot 
diit  iBanKMBigtfaelifiaftofthe  siktelBeefiiittlMeur 
in  his  whde  argunietlt 

The^greeteft  miftak^  <ind  t^nm  wfakb  hii  w4oIe 
jEU^ument  refts  (fo  far  as  the  aigtMaetit  Hpj^ie^  imy 
way  to  the  qiie{tion,)is,tlMtt  the  lindsof  ihecliardt 
ezfaihited  nraeof  thecharafiMsof  pn^ftyiaiFbiS- 
ing  inalieMble  and  limteed^  whUe  Wt  ^omewtiit  to 
be  of  like  TCfy  elence  and  definition  of  )»ropefty, 
^t  it  jhould  contain  l3ie  nnlimttiid  li^htt  of  )e)ni^ 
joyment,  alienation,  and  even  abti&.  So  thai  my 
friend'8adniira1^feii^eandacl:ttrate  judgment  hai^, 
to  the  fervice  of  this  French  revolution,  beeftmade' 
td  deny  the  exfflsence  of  ^I9fed  property  f  Sd  that 
the  great  mafs  <^  entailed  property  in  Scotiltod^aAd 

what 
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wnat  kiMtod  ^ftfttes  are  held  ixk  a  fimtlar  ^7  elfe- 
where,  art  not  property!  So  that  tlie  Civilians 
kave  been  All  fools,  who  derfiiied  liominmm  to  be 
jui  ex  qmfacuUfis  najckur  de  re  d^oneneK  eamque 
mdicandi;  iosi  vtL  tBx,  veis.  tONTtimd,  vel 

TESTATOJttS    rOLUMTAS    OtiSlSTAt  !     So    that   thc 

foimcters  of  the  Roman  ]aw»  muft  have  dil^kyed 
moid  abfurdity  ftiU ;  when  thtfre  »  a  titfo  in  the 
inftitiutions  of  Joftinian,  concerning  thofe.  cafes  in 
which  the  proprietor  taftnot  alienate,  and  tbofp  in 
which  he  can  alienate  who  is  not  proprietor !      ' 

Property  is  fufeeptibld  o#a  thoiiland  variations, 
it  didfts  in  a  thdufiuid  adiodes,  aiid  is  property  ftiU. 
When  a  man  of  very  ifres^t  ability  fpeaks  ifwf 
-  ^xtat  nonienfe,  it  pnalzles  one  estremdy .  We  al- 
ways tbink  th^e  is  foinethirig  that  we  do  npt  &e. 
I  have  looked  at,  and  iiito  my  fnend's  irguiAent 
again  and  again ;  and  I  eah  fee  mothsng.  There 
is  nothing.  . 

He  (ays,  it  is  conli^fli^  that  no  indyividual  piieft, 
wad  pio^etor,  and  hew  tan  there  be  a  b^y  ef 
2Mttp6fl^ffi]ig  property  that  belongs  t6  no^edf 
thefloi  mdiiiukialtf  ?  Did  my  friend  deter  hear  of 
tes  um9&rJt$Atu  f  that  great  divifiofib  df  things  in 
law :  and  did  he  not  know  tha:i  thej^  Were  not  (an- 
other gre«C  (fiViiiOD  iti  law)  res  fiMts  f  tti  weOv 
a$  that  they  were  not  res  Jki^uhmm  P  And  dki 
he  not  knoi^  that  all  thefe  weiM^  equally  pn^- 
pertjf  oi  the  umverJbaUSf  or  cotpoeste  bodies; 
ofttae^fti&^OffftaM;  of  AidJs^iMiZr/  aod^allcx- 
E  e  cliifive 
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dufiy^,  e%ch  of  each,  to  all  purpofes,  and  in  ftirre« 
fpeds  whatever? 

He  fpeaks  of  the  c&rporate  property  of  volwUofy 
aflbciatioas,'  Does  my  friend  really  think  that  a 
focietof^  or  mere  company,  of  voluntary  partner- 
;^p,  vs  an*  univerfitas^  of  corporation  ? 

He  fays,  that  the  property  oizfoeietas:^  or  com^ 

pany,  or  voluntary  aflbciation,  is  as  facred  aa  indi- 

vidual  property.    It  is  individual  property  ;  and, 

.  as  fuch,  it  is  neither  more  nor  ki^  facred  thaa  angr 

other  property. 

He  fays^  that  the  ckrgy  are  only  intruded  wittr 
the  adtnini/lraiion  of  the  landa  from  which  their /z- 
iaries  are  paid.  For  whom  are  they  adminiftra- 
tbrs?  Fortheftate?  Then  where  is  the  date's  pro- 
fit, ^fter  the  Claries  are  paid  ?  For  tbemfelves^? 
'  Then  they  are  proprietors* 

He  ilates  the  laitds  heM  by  the  clergy  as  fimi- 
lar  to  a  farm  of  which  the  rents  are  not  levied, 
being  given  to  a  fervant  in  lieu  of  his  wages  ;  and 
he  a(ks  if  the  not  levying  of  the  rents  is  a  re- 
Unquiihment  of  the  property  ?  If  a  cafe  of  thbkind 
we$9e  ndade  out  for  opinion,  it  would  need  to  ,be 
Hated  with  its  circumftances*  It  is  an  illuflration 
which  need&  much  to  bi^  iUjuftrated. 

This  ilkiftration  (holding  it  to  be  intelligible^) 
does  not  cany  the  argument  an  inch  forward.    It 
ftands  dill.     Suppofing  the  it^te  to  have  given  ter- 
ritorial peiffions  to  the  clergy,  (as'  my.  &iend  calls 
•  Iheai^  ijoftead  of  pecuniary  perifions^  what  analogy 
'J  ,    .  ha* 
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his  tlfU  with  Hot  eifadio^  the  vbnti  of  a  &Kxh  ifoUt 
yom  ftewaard,  but  imfrnting  thiAn  in  j^hok  ai^  in 
part  of  hia  ws^ges  ?  If  the  fteward  was  m  poflfeffioti 
of  the  farm  as  tenaqt  before;  th^JbrbeUrance  qfexr 
aSim  of  rent  by  the  m^fier.is  tqaxruientto  paymi^ 
of  wages  to  the  fteward,  and  can  be  no  transference 
of  property,  unlefs  fuch  traitsferenice  is  exprefely 
made;  bat  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  i^^fe  of  the 
clergy ;  for  mm-exoEHon  of  rem  zxA  granting  apen^ 
Jm^  are  two  things  totally  difiertnt.  Hefe  the  fer^ 
yanfsc}ai]nforwages,andthemafter'sdaimf()rreQt, 
arefetoffagainft  each  other.  This  isthewlpioleafiair. 
If  a  farm  was  given  to  the  fteward  not  formerly  in 
his  poflei&on^  the  fame  thing  takes  place .}  the  deed 
fettlmg  the  tran&£tion|  would  expmfs  what  was 
done,  and  the  meanmg  of  parties ;  arnd  he  .would 
either  have  the  property  whoi  ^to  ^  himfelf,  or  the 
pofleffion  during  the  term  of  his  feryicCi  or  for  a, 
number  of  years  certain,  or  at  the  wiU  of  his  maf- 
<er,  or  at  his  own  wiU.  Thefe  are  all  the  poffible 
ways  of  conceiving  the  thing;  and  fome  of  them 
aukward  enough.  None  of  them  ilhiftrate  the  fyib«» 
jed  they  ate  brought  to  iUuftrate.  They  do  ;not 
iiluftrate  it,  if  the  property  is  transferred.  They 
do  not  iiluftrate  it,  if  the  property  is  not  transfer- 
red. It  would  be  as  much  iiluftrated,  by  ftating 
the  cafes  of  buying  a  y^rd  of  tape  or  a  pennyworth 
offugar-candy. 

But  what  is  a  tetritorial  penjhn  ?  I  never  beards 
of  any  fuch  thing  before ;  nor  did  any  of  you 
more  than  myfelf,  Gentlemen.    We  have  all  heard 

Eel  mi 
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^^pdnfions  andotliet  things  feewdl  upoabnd; 
and  if  any  body  tllioks  k  a  good  naaoe,  he  Biay  call 
Ihck  temtdrial  peofiottsif  he  pieces.  Biitiiam» 
Biake  tia  dtSbtence  as  to  tUags.  The  dtrgy  have 
Hot  a  peisflon  payaltle  out  of  ka^  ;  they  faa^ve  the 
ktfidt  themielves. 

'  And  Co  my  friend  himfeirowBS  and  fiates ;  but 
he  fays  that  the  eftates  ase  trefled  inthem  hy  afic- 

tkHK 

'  By  a  fiffioft  m  law,  a  fietfon  is  often  hdi  to 
have  that  whieh  he  has  not*  A  fiAion  to  msikt^  a 
pevfon  not  have  that  whieh  he  has,  is  quite  new. 
'  It  is  wholly  impofiible  to  find  Mrords  for  it.  E- 
^tes  vdled  in  the  efergy,  ef  which  they  draw  the 
jents^  of  which  their  body  has  beefr  itt  poftffieir  for 
centuries,  with  regard  to  Which  they  exereife  every 
ad  of  prop^ty,  maintain  and  defend  aAions  in 
donrts  of  law ;  thefe  eftates  are  laid  to  be  ohly 
the  fi£)2on  of  property.  If  it  fo  be ;  give  me  the 
fiction,  and  let  him  have  the  reality  who  i^eafes* 

And  here  again  my  friend  bcin^  in  an  ilhifbra- 
tien  to  darken  the  iubjed. 

Fhfft,  take  his  6wn  way  of  ftatmg  it.  He  lays 
tJxAt  in  Scotland,  the  vaffid  in  hnds  isjbmu^ 
Ilript  of  the  property  which  he  in  fa£i  enjoys.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  an  inftancc  the  reverie  of 
what  it.ie  hcDught  to  ilhiftratc  j  for  ferr,  with  Ae 
fidtion  of  not  being  proprietor,  he  is  proprietor ; 
while,  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  clergy,  vrith  the  fie- 
tion  of  being  proprietors,  they  are  not  proprietors. 

6  My 
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.  My  friend  vfSl  not  fay  that  the  one  fidton,  W 
catrfe  it  is  A  fidion,  prores  the  other  fiAion ;  \viudl*' 
would  equally  prove  all  fidions. 

Thas  it  fares  with  die  iUuftratkm  or  xinalogy,  te 
my  friend's  ftatement  of  it.  But  my  fnend's  Rate- 
mcnt  is     

The  law  of  Scotland  has  no  fuch  foolifh  fi^on, 
nor  can  it  be  in  any  law. 

The  fuperior  and  the  vai&l  have  both  of  theqt 
fights  exceedingly  wdl  known,  and  whkh  tiobody 
can  take  from  them.  But  it  does  fo  happen  that 
the  yaflal's  right  (in  direct  contradidion  to  what 
my  friend  ftates,)  is,  by  way  of  eminence^  called 
the  property.  Every  day  peribns  fpeak,  (and  the 
laws  fpeak)  of  the^ft»^^n^^  of  lands  ta  oppofitMm 
)to  the  Juperhrky  of  lands  ^. 

E  e  3  Both 

*  By  a  recent  decifioa,  LUIias  BiMkpioA  Jmu  Buchanan, 
Marcli  8.  1786,  (afHrmed  on  appeal  in  the  Hoofe  of  Lords,) 
the  right  of  propert  J  in  lands  was  held  fo  etccedfaigly  diiKnft 
^om  the  fuperiorhy,  that  the  property  coxnbg  into  the  hands 
of  the  fuperior,  was  found  not  to  be  confofidattd  with  the  fii- 
periority,  without  what  the  law  of  Scotlsad  (calls  a  tefigna' 
tion  adnmaneniiam^  by  which  alonis,the  property  of  the  lands, 
thus  refigned  by  the  raffal  to  the  fuperior^  could  be  confoU- 
dated  with  the  fuperiority  in  other  cgfcs,  and  which  pytn  licfe 
was  found  to  be  eflential,  where  the  refignatipn  tras  to  be 
made  by  the  man  to  himfelf ;  by  the  raffal  himfelf  to  faimfelf 
ss  fuperior. 

There  wu  only  one  judge  of  another  opinion  ^  which  i^as  mod 
f^smii^ly  tbe  feudal  dodrine.    Tht  Jus  noMiut^  the  fuperiori- 
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If  Mb  ]%btSt  and  rigbts  equiyalent  to  both  rigfatf , 
•liave  been  calledi  eqxially  in  older  and  later  times^ 

bj 

fff  ^s  htH  to  infr  iht  property  ^Ippg  ^illiit,  to  create  coat 
folidation  i^pjurt^  when  the  property  happened  by  any  meanf 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  fuperior.  The  grounds  of  the 
deciiion  are  nq^  Qiy  buflnefs  here.  They  were  not  feudal  \ 
nor  is  there  any  thing  feudal  now  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  ex- 
cept the  names  \  nor  has  been  for  a  long  time.  But  on  feudal 
grounds  themfelves,  my  friend  is  equally  unfortunate.  The 
feudal  kw  would  not  h^Te  gon^  the  length  which  this  4cctfion 
goes^  it,  would  have  made  the  property  coQfolidate  witb.thip 
fuperiority,  ipjojure^  when  bqth  rights  came  to  be  in  the  iame 
perfon.  But  th^y  were  equally  feparate  and  dlflin£b  rights  at 
all  time^  \  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  Both 
Were  (ufing  the  word  as  a  general  term)  rights  of  property. 
At  firft,  the  gpintee  held  at  the  will  of  the  grantee  After- 
wards he  held  for  life.  Afterwards  he  held  in  perpetuity.  The 
conditions  of  th^  grant  regulated  in  all  cafes  5  as  it  yras  ne-' 
cefiary  it  fhould  regulate  in  all  cafes  \  it  afcertainpd  the  rights 
of  the  fuperior  and  the  rights  of  the  yaflal.  And  thefe  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

I  am  aihamed  of  frying  a)l  this.  The  fame  thing  happened 
In  the  ftoman  law.  One  perfon  might  have  the  enjoyment 
(^ufusfruBus i)  another  the  property  (or  ^uda  fr^rietai}') 
for  the  Romap  law  ufed  the  tenp  .property  (in  this  refpe&») 
in  a  i^nfe  oppoiite  to  wh^t  we  ufe  it  in  Scotland^  as  if  it 
were  iUperprity.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  ufus£ru£t,  it 
confoli4ated,  by  the  Roman  law,  ipjojure^  with  the  property. 
Both  were  property  as  a  general  term  ;  the  one  being  called 
naked  property.  Had  my  friend  faid  that  the  clergy  were  ul- 
usfrudluaries,  and  that  the  Aate  had  the  Wuda  proprietss^  \c 
would  have  faid  ibmething  lefs  apparently  abfurd^  though  as 
abfurd  really.  They  are  neither  ufusfruftuaxies  J3pr  vaflal^. 
And  if  they  were  ufusfruftuarics  or  vnffals,  they  would  b^ 
proprietors. 
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by  t}ie  xiame  of  dominium  ;  the  one  dominium  dU- 
rcSlum^  and  the  other  dominium  utile.  Thefe  names 
were  vmknown  to  the  old  Roman  law.;  but  it  ac- 
knowledged tl\e  thing.  There  we  J^ere  jxo  fic- 
tions. 

Ne^ct  my  friend  cpmes  upon  the  matter  of  pre- 
fcription,  which,  he  iays,  cannot  do  here,  becanfo 
the  rights  of  pri^ertyhadjiever been  e%ercife4*  Nafj; 
—but  he  does  amplify  amazingly  as  he  goes  on  I  I 
thought  the  rights  of  property  had  been  exercifed^ 
though  exercifedonly  by  fidlitious  proprietors.;  aijd 
might  not  this  fiftifious  exercife,  by  running  tlxe 
tenn,  make  at  leafl:  a  fiflitious  prefcription  ?  But 
my  friend  had  dealt  enough  in  fidlions ;  and  was 
refolved  to  .^e  done  with  them. 

As  to  the  real  affair ;  if  there  m^s  need  of  pjre- 
fcriptioifi,  there  is  enoiigh  of  it.  But  there  is  no 
need.  The  length  of  duration  has  its  effefts,  to  be 
fure,  but  they  are  in  another  way. 

And  now  haying  felt  round  the  argument  in  all 
parts,  far  it  cannot  be  feen ;  let  us  come  to  the 
■main  queftion,  as  ^vith  jhe  confifcatars  of  France, 
which  can  be  feid^d  in  a  twinkling. 

Has  the  Itate  not  only  a  right  tp  abolifh  or  new 
model  inflitutions,  but,  abftradedly  from  the  pow- 
/er  of  abolition  ^nd  change,  a  rigljt  to  feize  upon 
the  property  belonging  to  the  bodies  forming  thefe 
inftitutions  ?  I  fay  moft  boldly, and  peremptorily,  and 
in  the  face  of  any  man,  that  the  ftate  h^s  no  fueh 
^^^ht.  Now  this  is  the  very  queftion  to  be  deci(J- 
E  e  4  e 
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ed,  between  the  fuSerin^  citizens  of  Fianc^  and 
their  robbers.      * 

'the  flate  ought  to  aboliih  or  change  no  infiitu* 
tion,butupoff  good  andftrongand  weighty  grouiids: 
it  may  (in  point  of  power)  aboliih  or  change  any 
ihftitution,  upon  any  grounds  or  uponjio  grounds. 
If  the  inftitution  be  wholly  taken  away,  or  fo  6sir 
taleri  away ;  the  property  belonging  to  it  wfiOl  be 
taken  away,  or  reduced  in  prbpcNrtion ;  with  an 4n-- 
demnification  to  the  holders  of  the  ]m>perty ;  and 
if  the  meafure  be  unjuft  and  lawlefi,  the  iitdemtii- 
fication wiUfolIowits  quali^.  But letthe accidental 
qualities  of  the  njeafure  be  here  out  of  view.  It  wiB 
be  taken  away  or  reduced,  as  being  the  piopetty  of 
the  body,  not  as  being  nta  their  property.  It  will 
be  taken  away,  becaufe  there  is  po  more.ufe  for  it ; 
it  will  be  reduced,  becaufe  there  is  not  vife  for  fo 
much.  Whatever  is  left,  will  continue  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  body  ftill ;  untouchable  by  the  date, 
M  property^  tJiough  it  may  be  made  to  ct^from 
being  property^  by  the  ftate.  This  right  the  ftate 
has  moft  unqueftionably ;  and  it  has  beeq  exercif- 
ed  fbmetime^  with  juitice,  and  at  other  times  witlr 
manifeft  injuiiice,  among  various  nations,  But 
whatever  injuftice  naay  have  been  done|  the  pfia- 
ciple  of  injuftice  itfejf  was  never  'maintained,  till 
the  French  robbers  came.    Kot  even  in  India. 

They  maintain,  that  without  any  regard  to  die 

fubfiftenceofthe  inflitutions  as  ufeiul  orpemici- 

Otis,  thehr  property  (what  has  been  called  thdr  pro- 

"  P«rty,) 
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p<r^,)  belongs  tq  the  ftote,  and  may  be  applied  to 
die  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  A  number  of  praAi* 
cal  comeguences  flow  nom  this. 

The  moft  weahfay  body  wiU  altrays  bethe  leaft 
uiSsfiil,  or  the  XQoft  permpious.-  Riche;  will  lead 
to  abolition^  in  the  cafe  of  corporate  bodies,  as  in 
Turlcey  djey  bring  a  man  to  the  bow-firing. 

In  tthe  rigfatfcd  claims  of  the  ftfite,  the  fall  of  die 
property,  is  a  cqnfequence  of  thefbppn^ffion  of  th^ 
inftitution.  In  this  demand  of  plunder,  the  fup- 
pieffion  of  die  inftitntion  is  a  confequence  of  the 
violent  carrying  away  bf  the  property  that  fup- 
portcd  it. 

In  the  one  cafe,  errors  may  be  committed  both 
in  the  preferving  what  ihould  be  taken  away,  and 
taking  away  what  ihould  be  preferved.  In  th^ 
other  (befides  our  human  weaknefs)  injufticc 
couxifeb  and  executes. 

Where  the  property  is  held  to  be  in  the  body, 
the  plan  to  deftroy  mult  be  accompanied  with 
ftrong  reafons,  to  get  the  better  of  that  defence 
which  the  right  of  pjroperty  naturally  begets. 
Where  the  property  is  held  to  be  in  the  ftate,  a 
claim  is  a  title*;  the  ftate  tbkes  its  own ;  and  it 
I'lajr  lawfully  enough  demand,  before  it  be  ftopp^d, 
fhat  ftrong  rcafons  of  utility  ihould  be  'brought  for- 
ward againft  it.  This  is  fuppofing  moderation  to 
guide  ;  not  mifchief.  Yet  even  here,  who  is  to 
Judge  J  and  how  long  will  the  parties  be  allowed  to 
J>repare  for  pleading !  The  ilate  (in  fuch  matters) 

when 
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"V^heait  puts  in  its  daim^clearl^  declares  it  will  fup« 
port' its  claim.  Th^re  can  be  nothing  held  fe- 
curely  in  fuch  a  nation.  Not  even  upo^  moder- 
ate fchemes.  3^  they  who  hold  (his  principle 
will  never  have  moderate  fchenaes. 

It  is,  accordingly,  of  the  great^it  ufe,  this  Jiew 
doctrine,  and  of  the  very  highieft  rank,  in  the  new 
£uth.  It  gives  the  pretence  of  principle  to  a  moil 
unprincipled  ad.  It  makes  the  people  accompli- 
ces in  the  people's  plander.  .  The  nation  in  thi^ 
way  plunders  the  n^on,  till  the  nation  ceafes  to 
«ift. 

And  now  we  are  juft  where  we  were*  My  friend 
pientions  many  nations  who  have  reformed  their 
eccleiiaftical  eftablifhments.  .Among  others,  wp 
in  the  Britilh  iflands,  did  it.  In  Scotland  efpeci* 
ally,  the  reformation ;  went  to  a  much  gceater  de. 
grec  of  retrenchment.  Many  bad  things  were 
done  in  Scotland,  in  accomplifhing  the  good 
work  of  reformation  j  but  this  is  not  to  t|ie  pointy 
When  it  was  accoi^plilhed*  the  property  of  the 
old  eftablifhment  fell  with  thp  o^d  eftabliih- 
ment.  But  there  wp^  no  man  in  Scotland  maiB- 
tained  it  was  not  the  property  of  the  old  eflabliih- 
ment;  while  the  old  eftablifhment  continued.  Th^ 
old  clergy  were  not  held  to  have  as  little  right  to 
it;,  as  "  feamen  to  the  property  of  a  fleet  which  they 
**.  manned,  or  foldiers  to  that  of  a  fortrefs  they 
**  garrifoned ;"  an  analogy  in  this  cafe  which  ii 
juft  ^s  diftant  J  that  is  juft  as  much  nothiiig;  as 
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JQ  the  otlieT  inftances  I  have  noticed. '  TheFrenci| 
plaim  was  unknown ;  the  flaim  to  feize  property, 
without  any  qneftion,  and  independently  of  the 
queftioUf  of  the  /uppreffion  pv  change  of  the  infti* 
tution.  it  is  nothing,  th^t  this  may  foe  brought  in 
to  colpur  the  proceeding.  I  fpeak  of  the  princi- 
ple ;  that  principle  which  ^reftalis  injustice  and 
pandecB  crime,  ^ 

Accordingly^  (and  this  matter  being  fettled)  the 
only  ^ueflion  that  ought  to  be,  that  upon  princi- 
ples of  right  tr,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  is  the  queftion  of 
the  utility  of  the  inflitution,  and  the  cha)ra£terof 
the  perfonsbelon^ngtoit;  apd  V^ith  regard  to 
this  again,  unlefs  v^  mani&ft  inutility  be  prpyen, 
the  very  ciicumftance  of  its  exiftence,  much  more 
pf  its  Icng  exiftence,  con^s  into  the  confiderarion 
of  abplitien  or  change,  and  comes  very  llrongly. 
But  here,  we  are  fairly  oi;|t  of  the  thickets,  and  have 
got  at  lopigth  on  the  turnpike.  You  can  And 
your  yray  yourfelyes.  Gentlemen, 

OuQ  thing  ofily  remains,  before  I  part  with  my 
friend.  It  is  the  matter  of  indemnification.  My 
^iend  here  allows,  \v}iat  is  certainly  not  in  the  de« 
mocratic  {^inciples,  s^nd-  has  not  been  moft  cer-^ 
tsiinly  in  their  a^Uops.  I  could  detedl  more  fa:lla- 
cies  of  my  friend  here  tooj  were  it  worth  the 
while;  and  he  gets  into  a  ftrong  declamation 
againfl  tht  pr^ftbood  }  the  technical  name  for  the 
clergy  when  they  are  to  be  abufed.  But  what  I 
ja^^n  p  place  here,  are  Mr.  Bnrke's  nations  on 

the 
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the  Aibjed  of,  what  mj  fUend  would  call  ffietdy, 
kidetofiification,  though  they  are  di&reiidy  fadd 
Iff  Mr.  Burke;  andasconfideringthelfarongckiifis 
that  arife,  fr6m  what  levpn  (takai  ftri^)  h  not 
property  out  of  the  difpof^  of  th^  ftate.  It  is  not 
in  the  book  on  the  resolution  I  am  gomg  to  feek. 
They  lie  beforeme  in  his  fpeech  on  cecoaomical  re- 
fonnation.  It  is  too  loqg ;  or  I  wotdd  Ukewife  in* 
fert  (as  an  admirable  flluftration  of  tiie  genen^  ar- 
gument,) the  imroduAory  matter  of  fa^  fpe#dl  oo 
•Mr.  Fox's  Eaft-India  bill.  *        -        . 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncafine&  among  the 
'*  people,  upon  an  article  which  I  imiDi  clafs^  under 
^'  the  head  of  pennons,  I  niean  the  great  faum 
^  ojjkts  in  the  exchequer.  They  are  in  wali^  and 
<^  fubftance  no  other  than  penfion»,  iaod«  in  no 
**  other  light  (hall  I  conOder  tfaem«-  1%^  are 
^*  finecures.  They  are  always  executed  by  de* 
<*  puty.  Theduty  of  the  pnncipal,  18  as  nothing. 
<*  They  differ  however,  from  the  penfofts  on  the 
^  lift,  in  fome  pardculan.  They  aite  held  for  life. 
^  I  ttunk  widi  the  public,  that  the  profits  of  thofe 
*^  places  are  grown  enormous  j  the  magmtude  of 
^  thofe  profits,  and  the  nature  of  them,  both  call 
"  for  reformation.  The  nature  of  their  profits 
*^  which  grow  Out  of  the  public  diftrefi  is  itfelf, 
^  invidious  and  grievous.  But  I  fear  that  re- 
^  form  cannot  be  immediate.  I  find  myfelf  mider 
''  a  reilriftion.  Thefe  places,  and  others  of  the 
^  fame  kind,  which  are  held  for  fife,  have  beea 

**  coa* 
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•*  coiifidend  as  pfop^rtj.    They  hare  been  gs? etf 
*'  as  a  provifion  for  children ;  thej  hav#  been  the 
^'  fabjaft  of  fomiljr  iettUmeots ;  they  have  been 
"^  thefecittityofcieditoss.    What  the  tevn«%)e€U 
»  (ball  be  ftcired  to>  me.    If  the  bamefis  ef  hw 
**  UtouUlbe  bfok^i  down,  upon  ideas  of  conrenN 
'*  tace,  ewn  of  publiit  convenienco,  we  lha&  haTe 
**  no  fengef  My  ttuog  cevtam  among  us.    If  the 
*'  difcfition  of  power  is  once  kt  loofe  upon  pro- 
^  fiatyf  we  can  be  at  nokft  to^  detenniiie  whofe 
"*  powt£,aadwhatdifi»retioB^itiS!AiatWi]lpverail 
"^  at  1^.    It  wouMbe  Wife  te  attend^  upon  the 
"^  onier  of  things ;  and  not  to  attempt  t^  outrun 
'*  the  flbw,  but  Ibooth  asid  even  couffe  of  nature. 
^  There  me  eecafi^ne,  I  admit,  of  publie  neceffity, 
"*  fo  'vaft,  ib  ckaf ,  ib  evident,  diat  they  fuperfede 
**  all)aw».    Law  bMig  only  made  for  the  benefit 
**  c^tfae  community,  camM>t,  m  any  one  of  its 
*^  part^  vefift  a  demand 'wych  may  comprehend 
**  the  total  ef  the  public  vatereft.    Ta  be  fure,  no 
^*  law  ean  fet  itfetf  up  againft  the  cauie  and  reafen 
^  of  aQ  taw.     Butfuch  a  cafe  very  rarely  hap- 
"  pens  ;  and  tiu^  moft  certainly  is  not  fucfa  a  cafe. 
^'  The  mere  time  ofr  the  reform,  is  by  no  means 
**  wortih  the  facrifice  of  a  princip^  of  law.    Indi« 
^  Tiduals  pafs  like  fhadows ;  but  the  conmion- 
*'  wealth  b  fixed  and  ftable.  The  difference,  there- 
"  fbxe,  of  to^y  and  to-morrow,  which  to  private 
''  people  is  immenfe,  to  the  ftate  is  notiiingi.    At 
"  any  rate  it  is  better,  if  poffible,  to  reconcile  our 
"  9^onomy  with  our  laws,  than  to  fet  them  at  va- 

"  nance; 
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^  riance ;  a  quarrel  which  in  the  ebd,  m\Mhe£e^ 
"  ftruaive  to  both/* 

When  one  begins  to  quotefMr.Btfrkc,  We  are  a}^ 
Kays  tempted  to  go  oh.  .1  conldv  €{uote  mtny  pages 
to  came.  The  refefofis  affigned  for  prefeividg  "the 
patera  offices j  eVcn  after  the  prefent  livti  and  re- 
verfiom  (hould  fall,  and  only  reducing  them  to  fix- 
ed falaries,  are  mofl:  bi^utiful  and  wife.-  Tbey  are 
in  the  very  teeth  of  democrat:y •  So  indeed  b  the 
whole  fpeech.  But  I  flop  her^.  Thofe  prinfiiples 
Jaid  down  as  to  th^  patent -q^ef^  I  fhall^  leave  as  I 
have  traniicribed  tbeiji.  Tljeu:  a^kation  is  in- 
deed obvious.  '*> 

Long  ago,  I  fettled  all  accpunts  wj^  ntjrfnend, 
as  to  freedom  of  remark  and  ammt^dverfiop^i'  He 
knows  my  way  of  *exprefling  my  mind,^  &^  after 
all  the  fidions  of  which  we  hav^  been  t^Iksag,  he 
would  not  Hke  me  toaflUme  ^a  fiAitioinsperfonage: 
Befides  this  is  not  a  caufe^of  foft  and  iUken  phrafe?. 
I  have  now  finifhed  all  I  .had  t9  fay.  The  ftafe 
has  no  power  over  property,  (that  is  power  derived 
from  right,)  of  any  fort  or  defcjription  at  all.  Some 
lawyers  have  made  a  diilindion  (and  the  thing  un« 
queftionably  eidfls)  of  dominium  emnens  and  ^0977/- 
nium  proprietatisy  as  in  regard  to  the  flate  ;  the  firA 
being  that  which  concerns  the  general  fuperinten- 
dence  and  care  of  the  flate  over  all  property  i^  it^ 
of  whatever  kind ;  and  the  other  being  its  own 
property  in  res  publicedj  or  things  belonging  to  the 
ilate  as  fuch,  and  immediately.  And  there  is  a 
maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  adopted  (1  bejieve)  in 
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all  izyiy-^er^  reipubikia:  negm  re  Jua  taS?Z?  uU^ 
tur.  The  rights  arifing  from  this  maxim,  ^re  oS^ 
policy  and  circumftance,  more  than  of  laws ;  and 
in  very  free  goverftments  the  maxim  is  apt  to  meet 
with  not  unfrequent  oppofition.  However,  thi^ 
ftate  has  an  undoubted  right  to'the'  wife  ^xereii^  gf 
this  fuperifiteiiding  care ;  and  we  may  fafely  0^ 
mit  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  book  on  the  revolution^ 
that  while  the  fls^te,  as  to  corporate  as  well  as  pri- 
vate property,  "  is  not  the  psoprietor,  either  for 
"  ufeox  d&mmumy^  it  is.  yet  **.  the  guardian  and 
^  the  feguiator." 

.  The  tluiee^  orders  of  J)^phiny  continued  fitting 
till  Sunday  the;  2r8th  of  September,  They  pwide  out 
aconftitution  for  their  ftat^s,  which  confifts  of  fixtj 
articles.*  ,Thcy  might  have' fpared  tlnqrafelves  the 
trouble,  .if  they  had  had;  the  fecond  fight.  ,  It  de- 
feryes  fome  i^onfidf^ration. 

Firft  of  aU,  the  principle  .was  fixed,  that  it, was 
of  the  effence.  of  all  true  reprefentijitipn,  that' it 
ihould  be  by  the  free  choice  of  thofe  who  are  to 
be  reprefented.  On  this  account,  the  claims  of  fe- 
veral. privileges  were,  rejeded;  and,  in  particular, 
thccUim  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Maubec  for 
the  baipnial  nobkfle ;.  and  this  without  any  regard 
to  their  being  founded  in  the  old  confiitution  of 
the  dates.  All  felutary  chaqges  made  in  the  con- 
ftitutjon  of  the  ftates,  would  be  fandioiied  by  the 
.  l^Dg ;  and  there  could  be  none  more  falutary,  than 
this  of  eftabli/lnng  the  right  of  free  eledion ;  f© 

eflential 
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efifttka  ia  tctelf»  aad  lb  itaitiK  ddfavd  b^  tbe  pro- 
^iiice«  Thmi  at  once,  the  whole  ilit&aSve  ftt» 
0f  th«  French  barons  wftttf  Hfteo  iwtfjr. 

It  is  ail  idlft  thbg,  as  ia  itfttf ,  to  i]^es<k  aoir  of 
uriat  might  faavd  been  the  btf  eoi^itutiofi  fof  the 
provincial  ftatef  of  the  Fteneh  m<aMthy.  But 
it  is  fiurfiombeifigckaf  to  me,  (taking  the  matter 
in  its  principle,  and  as  appEed  and  as  applicable  te 
other  fchemes  and  pioceedings^)  that  it  would  not 
have  been  right  to  retain  the  inelediTe  feats»  with 
foch  ctemges  and  limitati^is  as  expadiency  fug- 
gefted.  Expediency  was  no  ground  (or  a  final! 
ground)  of  the  proceedings  that,  now  Cveti^  took 
f^ftce  in  France }  andofthofeeventhartweMCon- 
daded  with  .fermafitf  i^  delihamti<Mi4  b  w«ii 
rijj^t  alone  they  eonfideretf ;  that  is  their  own  no- 
tions of  what  was  right;  while  ejq>ediency  was 
judged  of  by  Opinions,  not  opinions  fiibaacited  to 
the  teft  of  expedieticy.  A  meafaie  of  this  kind 
ftews,  and  uken  in  this  manner  it  el|>eoJeIly 
fliews,  how  culpably  in  all  refpeAs,  and  t^r&f 
where,  the  government  was  abandoned  to^  theat^ 
tacks  and  demolition  of  theorttio  innovation. 

The  dates  were  to  confift  of  one  huadMd  aaj 
forty.four  inembefs,  the  raprrientatives  or  depu-^ 
ties  of  the  three  oiders ;  of  which  the  clergy  weft 
to  fend  Saventy-Jbur^  the  iX)bility  ybr/^-^ffrin,  aai 
the  tiers-etat,yS*ttff2^-/wo. 

In  this  way,  the  ftates  of  Dauphiny  fet  the  ei^ 
ample  to  the  kingdom,  of  the  Tiers^EtM  having  I 
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V. 


reprefcntation  equal  to  that  of  the  two  other  or- 
ders. This  conftitution  appointed  for  the  Jiates^ 
had  indeed  been  ajfumed  for  themfelves  by  the  or- 
ders  who  met  at  Romans  under  the  fundion  of 
the  King". '  On  the  firft  day  of  their  meethig,  the 
member?  of  the  nobility  who  had  been  eleded  in- 
to tliis  affembly  of  the  orders,  and  who  had  arrived 
at  Romans,  were  one  hundred  and  ninety.  The 
nobility  reftri(5led  the  voters  to  this  number.  Of 
the  clergy  only  forty-eight  had  come  up  ;  and  it 
was  rcfolved  to  count  each  vote  as  two,  to  the 
length  of  ninety-five.  In  confequenc.e  of  thefe 
proportions,  the  Tiers-Etat  fixed  their  numbers 
at  two  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  precifely  equal 
to  the  two  other  orders  united.  The  whole  were 
to  make  one  body.  This  was  done  by  the  con- 
fent  of  all  the  orders,  and  of  their  own  mere 
authority;  which  was,  however,  held  as  complete- 
ly legal.  There  are  here  two  very  ftrong  con- 
fiderations.  The  two  other  orders  furrendered 
themfelves  willingly  and  wholly  to  the  commons. 
This  was  done  as  a  previous  act,  and  before  pro- 
ceeding to  conftitute  themfelves  an  aflembty.  Such 
was  the  want  of  forefight,  fuch  the  facihty ;  fuch 
was  the  aflumed  power,  fuch  the  tolerance  of  ufur- 
pation.  In  both  views  Dauphiny  was  held  out  as 
an  example  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  while  her 
ftates  were  declared. openly  to  be  the  model  of 
thofe  that  were  to  aflemble  as  reprefentirig  the  na- 
tion. Thefe  things  happened  before  the  natables 
F  f  were' 
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tv'ere  oalled;  they  happened  before  the  arre$  of  the 
King  in  counfel,  the  royal  proclamation  againft 
the  other  orders  in  favour  of  the  Tiers-Etat.  With 
what  happened  afterwards,  was  it  polfible  that  the 
general  ftates  fliould  meet,  and  the  Tiers-Etat  not 
triuniph  I 

I  Ihall  not  go  into  the  other  parts  of  this  pro- 
vincial conftitution.  It  was  formed  as  on  a  fyftem 
of  great  permanency.  Perhaps  this  is  the  moft  re-r 
markable  matter  of  the  whole, 

I  muft  leave  untold  many  things  of  great  impor-* 
tance  to  be  told.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  the  affairs  of 
the  provinces  as  I  intended  to  do.  My  work 
grows  upon  me ;  and  I  muft  have  an  end.  1  go 
diredUy  to  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  general. 

They  niet  at  VerfaiUes  on  Tuefday  the  fifth  of 
May  1 789.  The  firft  proceedings  are  of  vaft  im- 
portance to  be  known,  I  have  left  myfelf  now 
neither  fpace  nor  leifure,  to  fpeak  of  any  thing  fur- 
ther than  thefe  firft  proceedings.  And  indeed  a8 
to  them,  and  as  to  every  thing  elfe  now  to  be  plac- 
ed here^  what  I  fay  will  (in  relation  to  what  I 
Ihould  fay)  be  as  an  index  only,  or  a  table  of  con- 
tents. I  know  not  whether  I  fliall  ever  at  any 
time  afterwards  do  raore.^  But  I  have  now  only  a 
few  pages  to  put  volumes  in. 

The  verification  of  powers  was  the  firft  bufinefs 
that  occupied  the  ftates.  The  forms  obferved  in 
the  French  national  ftates  to  afcertain  that  the 
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jnembers  were  duly  returned,  apptf&r  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  thofc  that  take  place,  for  the  fame 
purpofea,  (wily  that  there  is  no  divifion  of  orders 
in  this  laft)  in  the  General  Aflembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.     There  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  any 
where  in  England.     The  writs  of  return  (called  in 
Scotland  the  Commiffions)  were  depofited  by  the 
returning  officers  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates 
themfelves,  by  them  prefented  to  that  chamber  of 
the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  to  which  themfelves  be- 
longed, and  examined  as  to  their  validity  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  whofe  de- 
cifions  were  fubjedt  to  review.     Whatever  form 
the  ftates  fliould  take  at  the  beginning  (it  was  ea- 
fily  feen)  muft  guide  wholly,  or  chiefly,  in  all  the 
after  proceedings.     The  Tiers-Etat  faw  themfelves 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  two  other  orders.     This 
gave  them  great  power ;  but  it  was  not  wholly  ir* 
refiftible.     While  the  ftates  fhould  vote  by  orders^' 
they  were  ftill  under  fome  check.     This  mode  of 
voting  by  orders,  had  been  the  invariable  rule  in 
foraier  times  j  unlefs  in  the  very  early  aflcmblies  of 
the  Champ  deMai^ox  unlefs  in  particular  cafes  made 
by  common  confent  a  matter  of  common  difcuflion  J 
a  matter  not  without  analogy  to  the  conferences 
in  England  between  the  two  houfes.     The  fcheme 
now  was,  that  the  three  orders  fhould  form  one 
houfe ;  the  votes  to  be  counted  by  the  head.    The 
TierS'Etat  could  not  then  be  refifted.     This  had 
been  done  in  Dauphiny;    and  what  had  been 
done  there,  was  not  only  example  but  authority. 
rf2  Tht; 
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The  firft  ftep  to  have  the  thing  Jcftablifhed,.  wa? 
verifying  tbep&wers  ;  or  ejcamining  the  validity  of 
the  writs  of  return  >  not  in  fcparate  chambers  but 
in  one  aflembly,  and  as  in  a  common  concern  that 
ought  to  fall  under  common  judgment.  The  pro- 
jeft  of  having  but  one  houfe,  ^nd  of  abolifhing  the 
orders,  as  in  their  feparate  legtflative  exigence,  was 
not  new;  Befides  that  the  prototype  was  found 
in  Daaphiny,  it  had  been  in  much  converfation 
and  difcuflion  through  the  kingdom,  and  of  debate, 
though  not  of  dccifiony  in  places  of  authority,  for 
a  long  time  before.  Nothing  was  done  by  autho- 
rity to  difcountenance  it.  It  now  began  as  a  ftnig- 
gle  for  power  j  and  the  contention  was  not  of  long 
duration. 

It  was  asf  evident  before  the  event  as  after  it 
(though  here,  as  in  other  inftances,  the  objcfl:  was 
not  at  firft  avowed)  that  verifying  the  powers  in 
common  was  abolifhing  the  orders.  But  it  had 
another  injuftice ;  and  at  the  very  firft  fight.  Even 
if  it  had  only  been  a  verification  ifi  common,  the 
Tiers-Eta(  by  their  numbers  could  rejedl  all  thofe 
commiflions  to  delegates  that  themfclves  pleafed, 
and  have  moulded  the  aflembly  to  their  mind. 
In  this  way  it  was  a  claim  of  ambition  and  wrong  ; 
had  it  even  been  to  flop  here.  It  held  out  as  a 
common  deliberation,  the  afllimption  of  power  in 
the  Tiers^Eiai  to  admit  and  rejeft  the  members  of 
the  other  orders.  In  this  inftance,  the  abufe  of 
names  wa$  confpicuous,  which  has  fince  been  fo 

great 
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great  an  inftrument  of  the  French  oppreffions. 
Ufurped  power  was  termed  equal  juftice.  The  do- 
mination of  one  order  was  faid  to  be  the  ;igreement 
ofalL 

This  firft  proceeding  was  fo  palpably  indicative 
of  what  wa^  to  follow,  that  thofe  who  faw  it,  fliould 
have  feen  much  more.  The  appellation  of  Tiers- 
Etatj  which  had  formerly  been  reckoned  a  moll 
honourable  diftxnAion,  and  much  boaftedof  by 
thofe  who  ftood  up  for  the  new  meafurcs,  began 
about  this  time  to  be  difclaimed  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. And  it  was  about  this  time  likewife,  that 
firft  in  any  great  degree,  the  third  order  began  to 
call  themfeilves  by  the  magnificent  and  now  de- 
graded name  of  tbe  nation;  thus  excluding  all 
others  from  any  fellowfliip  of  right  with  their  new- 
ly Inftituted  -and  highly  privileged  caft,  who  were 
now  todifplay  their  pride  and  power,  withfuch 
pomp  and  oppreffion,  in  the  face  of  gll  Europe,. 

Among  tl^e  perfons  elefted  into  the  Tifrs-Etia^ 
was  the  Count vde  Mirabeau,  It  was  a  great  cala- 
mity, that  this  fhould  have  happened.  As  far  as 
1  can  take  upon  me  to  judge  of  a  matter  of  Frenclj 
local  law,  the  nobility  of  Provence  did  wrong  in  find^ 
ingMir^beaunot  entitled  to  a  feat  in  their  aflcmbly^ 
upon  the  Itgal  objeflion  ftated  to  his  titles  j  and 
which  circumftance  led  (as  appears  very  probable) 
to  his  throwing  himfelf  with  more  vehemence  in- 
to the  caufe  of  the  third  order.  At  any  rate, 
there  Ihpuld  have  been  no  ftr^nefs  of  legal  dif- 
rf3  cuffion^ 
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Ouffioxu  In  point  of  nobility  the  Coiint  de  Mird^ 
beau  was  entitled  to  bold  bis  head  as  lugh  as  any 
nobleman  in  Provence.  It  had  defcended  to  him 
in  the  hereditary  courfe  of  nearly  fijc  centuries, 
^any  of  his  anceilors  had  alfp  been  me^  illuftrious 
in  their  day.  He  has  himfelf  enumerated  tl^  ferr 
vices  of  fome  of  them,  I  remember  likewife,  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mirabeau 
in  the  carriage  with  Henry  the  Fourth  when  he 
was  flain.  And  as  to  confider^tion  in  other  re* 
fpeds,  I  have  been  mifinformed,  if  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  thp  Marquis,  whiph  happened  Shortly 
jjifter  the  meeting  of  the  ftates,  the  Count  de  IVHra- 
beau  did  not  fucceed  to  an  eftale  in  ProTfence  of  fe- 
veral  thoufand  pounds  Sterling  a-year.  The  Mar- 
quis was  ahve  9t  the  time  when  the  nobility  of  Pro- 
vence gave  that  legal  decifion,  which  found  the  foil 
pot  quah^ed  (upon  the  titles  he  had  produced)  to  a 
feat  in  their  body.  It  had  fetal  confequenccs.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Count' deMi|:abeau  was  pro(idofhis 
name  and  apceftry ;  and  his  nobility  he  loved  even 
ififten\'ards  in  rej<j6ting  it.  A  thoufand  evidences  of 
^is  are  4i&^rni|)le  in  every  thing  he  faid  and  4id ; 
tmd  I  have  beenaffured  by  a  friend  (and  it  is  in  $rid 
Conformity  with  his  general  charafaer)tj>at  he  could 
not  be^r  tq  be  addrefled  by  thenajtnepf  Ricquetti. 
I|ow  the  eniergy  of  evil  might  have  been  circum- 
fqribed  within  this  circle  pf  nobility,  cannot  pQW 
i)e  tol4.    It  was  not  drawn  around  him« 
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It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  Tiers-Etat  fucreed- 
«d  in  this  firfl  druggie ;  the  prelude  and  the  means 
to  all  their  future  fuccefs.  Mirabeau  did  knights* 
fenrice  to  his  new  allies.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
that  as  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  was  the  moft  ve- 
hement and  firm  in  fupporting  the  claims  of  the 
TierS'Etat ;  bawng  declared  that  he  Ihould  re- 
main, though  alone  and  while  alive,  in  his  place 
and  exercifing  his  reprefentatlve  fundions,  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  power  and  authority  whatever  that 
fliould  attempt  the  contrary  ;  fo  his  brother  the 
Vifcount  de  Mirabeau,  when  after  the  firft  defer- 
tions  the  ncAles  came  at  laft  in  a  body  to  join  the 
TierS'-Etat^vfho  had  now  conftituted  themfelves 
the  National  Aflembly,  declared,  with  equal  vehe- 
loence^  his  refoiution  to  remain  even  alone,  exer- 
cifing  his  duties  of  a  reprefentative  as  in  his  own  or- 
der. Ci'rcumftances  rendered  the  one  refoiution 
cafy  to  be  kept ;  and  the  other  wholly  impoffible. 

The  arts  that  were  employed  and  the  little  for* 
mal  advantages  taken  by  the  Tiers-Etat^  are  as  re- 
markable, as  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  and 
the  arrogant  injuftice  of  their  claims.  The  govern- 
ment had  publifhed  an  advertifement,  mentioning 
that  the  place  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the 
deputies  of  the  three  orders  ("  le  heal  de&inc  a  les 
"  recevoir'*)  would  be  ready  by  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  after  their  firft  meeting.  It 
was  upon  this  circumftance,  and  holding  the  ex- 
|>relfion  le  bcal  to  mean  the  room  in  which  all  the 
Ff4  ordca- 
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In  the  chamber  of  the  nobles,  the  Counts  dc 
Clermont-Tonncrre  and  Lally  Tolendal,  were  at 
the  head  of  a  very  refpeftable  nunority,  who  were 
clearly  for  a  confolidation  of  the  orders  into  one 
aflembly,  according  to  the  avowed  principles  of 
the  Tiers^Etat.  This  minority  quitted  their  own 
body,  to  join  ,the  now  named  National  Aflcm- 
bly,  on  Thurfday  the  25th  of  June.  There  had 
been  partial  defections  before.  The  Count  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre  made  a  fliort  fpeech  to  the 
Prefident :  A  longer  one  was  made  by  the  Marquis 
4e  Siilery.  Among  other  things  Sillery  faid; 
*'  let  us  never  lofe  fight  of  the  -rcTerence  which 
"  we  owe  to  the  beft  of  Kings,  fo  worthy  by  bis 
**  perfonal  virtues  of  being  eternally  beloved  by 
**  his  people.  He  calls  us  his  children :  Ah  I 
**:  doubtlels  we  ought  all  to  confider  ourfelves  as 
*?  an  united  family,  having  different  departments 
"  in  our  father's  houfe.  He  offers  us  peace:  let 
**  jOs  accept  it  without  befitating  ;  and  let  hm  not 
"  behold  the  olive  branch  that  he  holds  out  to  us, 
**  decay  and  wither  in  his  hand."  Thefewere 
the  words  of  Sillery,  delivered  in  the  prefence,  and 
probably  by  the  order,  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of 

Orleans, 

only)  more  authentic  than  authenticity }  being  the  democrft- 
tv:  publications.  Such  are,  among  others,  the  Courier  it 
Frfyuence  ;  the  Revolutions  Je  Faris^  the  great  authority  of  Mr. 
Baine,  and  to  which  he  refers  his  readers  j  and  t^biftpire  dc  la 
Eevolution  de  1789,  quoted  both  by  Paine;  and  by.  my  friend 
Mr.  Mackintofh. 
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Orleans,  wh6  wns  among  the  minority  that  joined 
the  National  Aflembly  on  this  day.  It  was  in  al- 
luGon  to  him,  that  Mr.  Bailly,  in  his  return  to  tho 
fpeechof  the  Count  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  ex* 
prefied  tlie  joy  of  the  Aflembly  in  being  joined  by 
an  illuftrious  prince,  and  fo  important  and  refpec* 
table  a  part  of  the  French  nobility.  It  is  a  cruel 
confideration,  that  there  were  good  and  refped-r 
able  men  in  this  number,  who  now  devoted  them* 
felves  to  ^xile  and  flaughter,  by  this  memorable 
funrender  of  themfelves  and  all  their  power. 

It  was  only  two  days  after,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
that  thp  whole  nobility  of  France  fubmitted  to 
their  conquerors.  The  D  uke  t>f  Luxembourg  thus 
addrefled  them  :~"  The  order  of  the  nobles  has 
"  determined  this  morning  to  take  their  feats  in 
"  this  Nations^l  hall,  to  give  to  the  King  demon^ 
"  ftratjioiis  of  their  refpedl,  and  to  the  nation  proofs 
"  of  their  patriotifoj."  Mr,  Bailly  in  his  anfwer, 
among  other  things  faid,  "  that  this  day  would  be 
"  celebrated  in  the'u:  annals.  It  renders  the  fa- 
"  mily  complete.  It  puts  an  end  forever  to  all 
"  divifions.  It  accomplilhes  the  defire  of  the 
"  King.  The  National  Aflembly  has  now  no 
"  other  occupation,  than  the  regeneration  of  the 
"  kingdom  and  the  public  felicity."  It  was  thus 
Bailly  fpoke  of  his  country,  fo  foon  to  be  render* 
ed  by  his  meafures,  and  the  meafures  of  hiftfellows, 
deiblate;  and  fterile  as  his  own  moon.  The  pro- 
ves-verbal  of  this  day  makes  mention  of  the  hall 

having 
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jiaving  refounded  with  repeated  acdaVnations  ot^ 
hn^  live  the  King  ! 

Op  this  fame  day,  the  remains  df  the  clergy, 
Tvho  had  not  yet  joined  themfelves  with  the  ma- 
jority of  their  body,  came  to  unite  themfelves  with 
the  Affembly.  The  Cardinal  de  la  Rocbefoucault 
was  at  their  head.  **  We  are  conduced  hither," 
(he  faid,)  "  by  our  love  and  refped  for  the  King, 
t'  our  defire  of  peace,  and  our  zeal  for  the  publlp 
♦'  good.*'  The  great  body  of  the  clergy  (there 
had  been  many  antecedent  defertions)  had  fome 
days  before  united  themfelves  with  the  commons, 
having  the  Archbifhop  of  Vienne  as  their  leaded 
The  way  had  originally  been  pointed-  out  by 
three  curates ;  who  were  received  as  iq  a  tiiumph. 
There  was  now  no  power  in  France,  but  that  of 
the  people ;  and  it  remained  to  be  feen  how  this 
power  was  to  be  employed.  The  chronology  of 
names  is  a  (illy  thing.  The  democracy  was  efta^^ 
bliflxed  from  this  hour. 

Thefe  laft  remains,  of  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
who  came  thus  to  unite  themfelves  with  tins  felf- 
created  Affembly,  cannot  be  much  cenfored ;  at 
leaft  as  things  now  were.  Their  feparate  exiftence 
was  greater  weaknefs  than  even  the  feeblcnefs  of 
their  union.  Gonceffion  was  now  neceffary ;  or 
the  very  cxcefs  of  boldnefs.  This  laft  was  un- 
doubtedJy  the  meafure  of  wifdom  ;  could  men  fee 
futurity.  It  would  have  been  great  happinefs  to 
France,  to  have  then  incurred  the  miferies  of  a 

civil 
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civil  war.  The  fpirit  of  the  country  was  not  then 
wholly  broken  under  the  domination  of  the  Pa- 
rifian  republic.  But  to  have  counfelled  this,  would 
have  required  men  and  means ;  of  which  there 
were  none  in  France :  none,  I  mean,  in  fufficienc 
numbers  or  fufficient  efficacy  and  readinefs.  Had 
there  been  fuch  men  and  means,  nothing  would 
have  happened  that  has  happened  ;  the  troubles 
might  have  been  none ;  or  few  and  (hort ;  and 
happinefs  might  not  only  have  foon  fucccedcd  but 
grown  from  calamity. 

In  this  great  contention,  the  King  and  his  mini- 
fter  leaned  much  to  the  fide  of  the  Tiers-Etat. 
What  has  been  inferted  already  from  authenticat- 
ed documents  fufficiently  Ihews  this.  Even  in  the 
Seance  RDyale  of  the  twenty-third  of  June,  (that  aft 
of  defpotifm,  as  ignorance  or  wickednefs  has  mif- 
reprefented  it)  the  King  exprefled  the  fame  fenti- 
merits.  I  fhall  fay  a  few  words  of  this  Seance 
Royale. 

It  has  been  feen  already  how  the  King  was  led 
on  ftep  by  ftep,  to  a  criminal  abandonment  of  all 
his  power.  It  was  thought  however,  (and* perhaps 
be  thought  himfelf )  that  while  the  name  jemained 
the  thing  remained  alfo.  Islo  fort  of  exertion  had 
fora  kng  time  been  made,  that  could  deteft  imbe 
cility  by  confcioufnefs.  The  royal  authority  was 
now  called  into  aft  and  found  to  be  impotent. 

The  meafure  was  injudicious  in  all  its  circum- 
fiances;  and  the  fubftantial  difability  increafed 

thci^' 
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their  evil.  The  popular  leaders  fei^ed  the  time  j 
made  circumftances  of  error  additions  of  ftreligtb 
to  themfelves ;  and  found  evil  where  there  was 
none.  On  the  one  fide  was  force  and  art ;  on  the 
other  fimplicity  and  weaknefs. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  on  Saturday  the  ctoth 
of  June,  the  Prefident  of  the  National  Aflembly, 
(as  the  Dean  of  the  Thrs-Etat^  Mr.  Bailly,  was 
now  called)  with  his  two  Secretaries,  coming  to 
the  door  of  their  hall,  found  it  guarded  by  foldiers. 
The  Prefident  inquires  for  the  commanding  of- 
ficer ;  who  informs  him  that  he  had  orders  to  pre- 
vent any  meeting  being  held  in  the  hall,  on  ac- 
count of  the  preparations  making  in  it  for  the 
royal  fitting. 

The  Prefident  had  no  need  for  this  information. 
He  knew  the  whole  matter  before  ;  though  it 
was  necelSary  for  his  purpofes  to  adt  as  if  he  did 
not  know  it.  He  had  received  two  letters  of  of- 
ficial notice  that  very  morning,  in  which  the  ihut- 
ting  up  of  the  hall  in  which  the  Aflembly  met 
was  mentioned,  and  alfo  the  reafons  of  it.  He 
had  himfelf  fent  an  anfwcr  to  the  firft  letter,  in 
which  h|  faid,  that  having  received' no  order  from 
the  King  with  regard  to  the  royal  fitting,  or  for 
the  fufpenfion  of  the  jneetings  of  the  Aflfembly, 
it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the  Aflembly  at  the  uf- 
ual  hour.  To  remove  this  difficulty  the  fecond 
official  letter  was  fent,  afluring  the  Prefident,  that 
the  prohibition  was  by  the  exprefi  orders  of  the 

King. 
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King.  Both  letters  were  conceived  in  terms  oC 
great  refpedl.  Much  anxiety  was  exprefled  &s 
preferving  fafe,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  papers  be^ 
longing  to  the  Afiembly ;  and  a  requeft  was  made 
to  the  Frefident  to  mention  the  names  of  the  Se« 
cretaries  (who  were,  at  that  time,  Camus  and 
Piibn  du  Galand)  that  they  might  have  free  ac^ 
ceis  at  all  times^  while  for  a  day  or  two  the  re- 
pairs making  by  the  workmen  would  prevent  any 
meetings  from  being  held.  The  Prefident  did 
not  think  proper  to  return  any  anfwer  to  the  fe« 
cond  letter ;  though  it  contained  that  authority  to 
which,  from  his  anfwer  to  the  firft,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  ready  to  fubmit.  It  was.  after  all  this 
had  pafled,  that  he  and  his  Secretaries  went  to  a^ 
the  farce  at  the  Aflembly  door,  which  was  to  be 
the  prelude  to  the  bloody  fcenes  that  foon  follow- 
ed in  France. 

The  Count  de  Vaflan,  who  was  the  commanding 
ofEger  of  the  party  flationed  for  proteding  the 
hall,  treated  the  Prefident  with  high  refpecl.  He 
told  him,  and  thofe  who  accompanied  him,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Aflembly  had  permiffion  to  en**' 
ter.  The  Prefident  and  Secretaries  came  into  the 
hall.  They  faw  a  great  many  of  the  benches  had 
been  removed,  and  the  preparations  that  were  go- 
ing^on.  At  the  outer  gate  likewife,  and  all  around, 
bills  were  ftuck  up,  mentioning  that  the  King  was 
to  hold  a  royal  fitting  at  the  ilates  general,  on 
Monday  the  22d,  and  that  till  then,  the  meetings 

of 


of  the  Aflemblies  of  the  orders  ihould  be  fufpend- 
ied.  It  was  by  placards  of  this  kind,  that  after  the 
opening  of  the  Hates,  t-heir  meetings  and  the  place 
f>f  meeting,  were  fixed  for  the  fixth  of  May,  and 
m  the  halls  which  they  had  till  now  occupied.  It 
was  upon  fuch  placards  as  of  binding  authority, 
that  the  Tiers-Etat  claimed  that  the  whole  orders 
ihould  aflemble  in  their  hall.  It  was  natural  to 
think  that  what  was  held  a  fufficient  notification 
for  meeting  together,  Ihould  be  a  fufficient  notifi- 
cation of  temporary  difcontinuance  of  meeting. 
On  every  fide  that  it  is  viewed,  there  was  no  caufc 
of  complaint  but  to  thofe  that  fought  forcaufe. 
It  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  government,  in  the, 
fituation  of  things,  to  give  any  opening  to  the 
fearch. 

I  might  mention  further,  that  public  proclama- 
tion was  alfo  made  by  heralds  at  arms,  both  of  the 
fitting  to  be  held,  and  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
meetings.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that 
though  this  was  before  4;he  union  of  the  orders  in- 
to one  Aflembly,  yet  Mr.  Bailly,  in  his  anfwer  to 
the  fird  official  notification,  fays  that  he  has  re- 
ceived no  order  from  the  king  as  to  thefujpmfion  cf 
the  aJf^jnhVies :  thus  conftituting  himfelf  'the  pre- 
fident  of  the  whole.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
proces- verbal.  It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit^  that  af- 
ter the  fatal  union,  the  Dean  of  the  third  eftate 
was  held  the  Prefident  of  all  the  orders  in  their 
new  uflembly* 

The 
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The  Prefident  and  two  Secretaries  having  come 
«ut  of  the  hall,  went  immediately  to  a  tennis-court; 
to  which  the  other  members  alfo  fucce^Gvely  re- 
paired* And  here  they  fwore  the  celebrated  oath 
never  to  iepamte,  *^  till  the  coaftitution  of  the 
''  kingdom  fliould  be  eftabhihed  and  fixed  fbreyer 
''  on  folid  foundation^.''  Their  next  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  following  Monday. 

The  proces-verbal  docs  not  mention  who  pro- 
pofed  and  framed  this  oath*  The  Leyden  Gazette 
gives  it  to  Mr.  Target.  The  real  author  was 
Mr.  Mounicar.  He  and  the  Count  de  Lally  To- 
lendal  were  at  that  time  very  adively  4md  moft 
honourably  engaged  in  their  own  and  in  the  king- 
dom's deilrudion.  Yet  had  there  been  many 
fuch  men  in  France,  how  great  would  have  been 
the  felicity  of  that  people  !  The  dreadful  fituation 
of  France  wa^,  and  her  awful  warning  to  the  na- 
tions is,  tljiat  honefty  and  raih  wifdom  were  the 
levers  of  wickednefs  to  move  the  earth  from  its 
place  of  reft,  and  unfettle  the  order  of  the  uni« 
verie !  I  truft  that  her  recovery  is  not  yet  wholly 
hopelefs  ;  aixd  that  ibe  is  ^ot  from  her  prefent  hell 
to  preach  this  eternal  warning  to  the  world ! 

The  members  of  the  Tiers-Etat  again  idTembled 
at  the  door  of  their  hall  on  Monday.  An  offi- 
cial notification  from  the  King  himfeJf  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  Prefident,  on  the  evening  be^ 
fore,  by  the  proper  officer,  informing  hin^  tbi^t 
the  royal  fitting  would  not  take  place  till  ten 
G  g*  o'clock 
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O'dock  6ft  tixt&Ay  Morning,  and  dtfit,  till  tlieit, 
the  hall  could  not  be  open  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Affemblf.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  populace  was  to 
)>e  ytt  n^ore  raifed ;  and  no  regard  was  therefore 
|)aid  to  the  notification.  The  Pari/ians  had  been 
{nfonned  of  the  events  of  Saturday,  and  thej  were 
a&mbled  in  crowds  at  Verfailles  eariy  on  the 
morning  of  Monday.  The  heralds  again  made 
proclamation  as  before ;  and  were  again  unheed* 
ed.  The  deputies  qf  the  commons  beg^  to  ap- 
|>ear,  and  furrounded  by  crowds  of  populace  went 
^rft  to  their  hall ;  then,  t|ie  mob  fiill  increafing, 
to  their  tennis-court,  which  they  found  occupied 
before-haqd  by  men  and  women  of  various  de^ 
fcriptiotis,  fp  as  to  be  wholly  inacceffible ;  bom 
thrice  t)iey  betook  themfel ves  to  a  church  belongs 
ing  to  a  religious  order,  but  neither  could  they 
there  find  entrance;  fo  that  they  now  (et  thdr 
faces,  as  feemin^ly  refolved  to  niake  their  paflage 
good  into  their  own  haU  of  the  iUtes,  and  dired-. 
ed  tl^eit  courfe  again  tt^  that  quarter.  AU  Ver-* 
failles,  with  its  ^arifian  accompaniments,  was  at 
their  heels.  Moft  luckil;|r  for  tl|e  exhibition,  it 
was  a  very  rainy  day.  It  added  to  the  cala* 
inity  and  indignation.  At  laft  it  was  thought 
proper  tq  put  an  end  to  this  procei)ioi|  of  jitfur- 
re^on.  Tl|e  Parifian  ambafladors  had  feen 
enough  to  carry  back  to  the  Sovereign  Pec^  in 
tl^e  Palais  Ro^aL    The  deputies  at  laft  ailembled 
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in  the  paiiih  church  of  St.  Louis ;  which  was  fil- 
led with  about  five  thoufand  fpedators. 

In  this  church,  Mx;  Bailly  and  all  except  the 
procfjfion-membcrSthAd  been  ai&mbled  long  before. 
Indeed  it  was  the  place  previoufly  appointed  for 
the  grand  u&ion  between  the  clergy  (the  majority 
of  the  clergy ;  fo  declared  on  the  19th)  and  the 
Nathnal  Jffembly  of  the  Tiers-Eiat.    It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  to  hear  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  on 
this  fubjed.    In  his  "^  letters  to  his  Gonftituents,'* 
he  fays,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  (the 
tUrs-etat)  met  in  t^e  church  of  St.  Louis^  where 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  at  laft  united  them-* 
£dves  with  the  NationalAflembly ;  while  the  hoU-* 
nefs.of  the  place  contributed  to  render  the  uiuoa 
fiill  more  folemn  and  auguft*    It  would  be  dif-* 
ficult  (he  continues)  to  defcribe  the  fenfiitions 
,of  thofe  who  witnefled  this  fcene*    It  feemed  as 
if  religion  mingled  with  patriotifm  heightened  (he 
whole  and  made  it  more  afieding.    Ah !  (he  ftill 
£iys)  how  not  be  moved  at  the  fight  of  worthy 
preUtes^  venerable  pallors,  ihewing  themfelves  tru- 
ly the  minifters  of  the  God  of  peace,  and  fwearing, 
at  the  ibot  of  his  altans,  an  alliance  fuU  of  hoUnefs 
and  fuU  of  patriotifm !  Thus  this  temporary  afy- 
lurn^  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  chance,  has  be- 
come the  temple  of  concord ;  and  has  made  us 
for  a  moment  forget,  that  a  general  union  was  ftill 
wanting  to  the  happine&  and  wiihes  of  the  na- 
tion !  This  was  the  written  language  of  the  athe- 
Gga  ia 
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1ft  and  debauched  Mirabeau ;  the  cruel  enemy  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  great  deftroyer  of  the  Chiiftian 
religion  in  France.  It  tvas  thus  thefe  men  (fome 
of  them  eyil  men)  threw  themfelves  headlong  on 
perdition  !  It  was  thus,  by  this  terribly  farcical  fo- 
lemnity,  thefe  unheard  of  tragi-comie  fcenes,  that 
many  good  men  throughout  Europe  have  been 
(perhaps  fome  ftiU  are)  fo  mifcrably  deceived  ! 

The  Archbiflxop  of  Vienne  was  at  the  head  of 
the  clergy,  who  joined  themfelves  to  the  new  af- 
fembly  this  day.  The  names  of  theVhole  majo- 
rity are  to  be  found  in  the  proces- verbal.  The 
clergy  had  met  in  the  choir  of  the  fchurch,  while 
the  commons  w^re  aflembled  in  the  body.  When 
every  thing  was  ready  for  it,  and  the  union  at  laft 
took  place,  the  church  rung  with  acclamations. 
Mr.  Baiily  and  the  Archbiihop  each  made  fpeeches, 
full  of  expreflions  about  peace  and  fraternal  love  , 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  morrow. 

On  that  day  was  held  the  Seance  Royak.  All 
the  three  orders  met  (as  on  the  firft  day  of  opening 
•the  ftates)  in  the  hall  of  the  tiers-etat ;  now  term- 
ed lafaUe  nationak.  The  King  obferved  that  the 
ftates  general  had  now  been  aflembled  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  yet  had  not  agreed  among  them- 
felves, even  as  to  the  preliminaries  of  their  opera- 
tions. He  wifhed  to  believe,  he  loved  to  think, 
that  Frenchmen  were  not  changed.  He  attribut- 
ed thofe  fatal  divifions,  which  kept  them  in  total 
inadlion,  not  to  their  difpofitions  or  condu^,  but 
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io  the  circumilances  of  the  times.     As  the  ccan* 

mon  father  of  his  fubjeife,  as  the  defender  of  the 

laws  of  his  kingdom,  he  had  now  aflembled  the 

ftates   a  fecond  time  around  him ;  yet  while  he 

was  eager  to  preferve  the  true  fpirit  of  the  laws^ 

and  to  reprefs  all  attacks  that  might  be  made  on 

their  authority,  arid  while  the  refpedive  rights  of 

the  different  orders  were  not  to  be  without  reafon 

overthrown,  he  ftill  expedled  from  the  patriotifm. 

of  the  two  firft  orders,  from  their  attachment  to  his 

perfon,   and.  from  their  knowledge  of  the  urgent 

evils  that  prefled  upon  the  ftate,  that  they  them- 

felves  would  be  the  mod  defirous'  of  forming  that 

union  of  deliberation  and  fentiment^  which  was 

neceflary  in  the  exifting  circumftances  to  the  fafe-" 

ty  of  the  kingdom.     This  was  the  tenor  of  the 

firfl  fpcech  made  by  the  King  on  that  day. 

He  alfo  made  a  declaration  concerning  the  pre- 
fent  meeting  of  the  ftates  general,  cbnfifting  of  fif- 
teen articles*'  This,  with  all  the  other  documents 
regarding  the  royal  fejjion^  is  to  be  found  in  that 
day's  proces- verbal.  By  this  declaration  the  King 
exprefled  his  pleafure,  that  the  antient  diftindliorf 
of  the  three  orders  (hould  be  preferved  entire,  a» 
effentially  connefted  with  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  but  that,  with  the  approbation  of  th© 
Sovereign,  they  might  deliberate  in  common,  and 
with  this  charaAer  and  powers  were  to  be  alone 
confidered  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation.  It- 
was  a  neceflary  confequence  of  this,  that  the  refo- 
G  g  3  lution* 


lutions  taken  by  the  Tiers-Etat,  on  the  XTtE,  hf 
which  they  erefted  themfelves,  under  the  name  of 
National  Affentbly,  iftto  the  fole  reprefentatires  of 
the  people,  fhould  be  declared  nvdl,  as  eofttrary  to 
the  law  and  the  conftitution. 

The  cabiers  or  inftru6kions  given  to  tfce  tnem* 
bers  by  their  eledors  (a  thing  which  alfb  takes 
place  in  the  General  Al&mbly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland)  enjoined  them  in  fome  cafes,  to  vote 
only  by  heady  while  others  enjoined  their  deputies 
to  vote  only  iy  orders.    It  was  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  cabiers  were  ta  be  confidered  as  impera* 
live  mandates,  or  as  fimple  inftruftions,  left  to  the 
confcicnce  and  judgment  of  the  deputies  them- 
felves.    It  was  declared  by  the  King,  that  they 
were  to  be  confidered  in  this  laft  view  only.    This 
was  alfo  the  dodrine  of  the  high  democracy ;  and 
it  became  a  great  engine  of  their  after  power. 
The  King  meant  to  take  away  all  obftaclcs  to- 
the  unioK,  while  he'  preferred  the  exiftence,  of  the: 
orders.    The  democracy  having  feized  the  nation* 
al  power,  wiiQied  to  exercife  it  (as  they  have  done 
ever  fince)  without  the  real  national  controul.     It 
was'  an  ill  judged  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
King ;  although  indeed  the  fame  confequences  would 
have  followed,  whether  he  had  made  the  declara- 
tion or  notk     It  is  a  very  intricate  difcuffion,  what 
force  was  to  be  given  to  the  cabiers  or  mandates. 
In  the  circumftances,  it  was  greatly  different  from 
the  common   queftion  of  reprefentativcs  being 

bound 
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i)oun<l  by  the  opinion  of  their  cotiftitiients,  whert 
there  is  a  fettled  order  of  conftitution  and  govern- 
ment, and  where  the  reprefeiitative  Afl^mbly  does 
not  meet  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  change  and 
new  eftablifhment.  Certainly  neither  in  France* 
would  I  hate  bound  up  and  manacled  legiflative 
difcretion.  Without  that,  it  was  better  their  Af« 
fembly  Ihduld  not  fit;  But  the  authority  of  the 
fobicrs  was  great  and  ftrong. 

The  laft  article  of  this  declaration  (of  wluch  the 
great  fcope  was  the  union  of  the  orders  in  on6 
body)  regarded  a  matter,  that  had  become  even 
at  that  time  of  much  neceffity;  The  King  ftated» 
that  good  order,sdecency,  and  the  freedom  of  fu£« 
£rage  itfelf,  required  that  he  ihould  prohibit  any* 
peifons,  befides  the  members  of  the  three  .orders^ 
from  aififting  at  their  delibetations,  whether  in  fe« 
l>arate  meetings,  or  meetings  held  in  common. 
Even  already  the  mob  of  Verfailles  and  Paris  had 
afiumed  that  fovereignty,  in  the  name  of  the  na-^ 
tion,  which  held  in  fuhje^on  the  equally  falfe  po-* 
polar  authority,  aflumed  by  this  National  Aflem- 
bly  in  the  fame  name.  The  members  were  al- 
ready openly  hooted  and  applauded,  as  if  they 
had  been  players  on  a  ftage.  Indeed  the  meaneil 
player  before  the  moil  rafcally  audience  was  in  a 
fituation  much  fuperior  to  thefe  reprefentatives  of 
the  French  nation.  It  i3  only  during  the  time  of 
ading,  that  by  the  neceffity  and  nature  of  the 
thing,  the  one  perfon  is  fubje<^  to  cenfure  by  the 
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fame  law  on  which  he  receives  appl^ufe.  He  is 
liable  to  the  firft  from  ill  nature,  as  he  may  obtaiji 
ihe  laft  from  fqlly.  The  poor  French  lawgiver 
felt  or  dreaded  the  lafh  c^  his  mafter  at  all  times ; 
and  he  needed  to  make  the  repeated  experiment 
of  the  Eaftern  vizier  to  be  &tisfied  that  his  head 
was  on  his  fhoulders. 

After  this  declaration  the  King  p]t)iK>uBced  an- 
other fpeech,  as  a  preface  ta  another  declaration^ 
under  the  name  of  declaration  of  the  tntenthns  qftbe 
King.  It  was  not  (he  faid)  to  con^ne  their  zeal 
within  the  circle  he  was  about  to  trace ;  for  he 
would  willingly  adopt  whatever  ihould  bc.propof- 
cd  by  the  ftates  general.  He  might  truly  fay  (the 
fpeech  continued)  that  no  King  had  ever  done 
^nore  for  any  nation ;  and  what  nation  was  more 
deferving  than  the  nation  of  France  !  At  the  fame 
time  he  was  not  afraid  to  declare  that  thofe,  who 
by  extravagant  pretenfions,  or  by  formal  di$cul« 
ties,  fhould  delay  the  accomplifhment  of  his  pa- 
ternal wifhes,  would  render  themfelves  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  Frenchmen. 

The  declaration  of  the  King's  intentions,  was 
arranged  under  thirty-five  articles.  The  very  firft 
article  bore,  that  the  jright  of  taxation  belonged 
wholly  to  the  people.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  King 
declared,  tliat  he  would  fandtion  the  renunciatipn 
of  their  pecimiary  privileges  made  by  the  nobles 
and  clergy.  It  w^as  even  to  be  placed  within  the 
power  of  the  ftates,  to  determine  what  circum- 
5  ftances 
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ftan(5es  fhould  confer  and  tranfinit  nobility.  Wifh 
regaird  to  peifonal  liberty,  and  to  fecure  it  to  the 
citizens  in  a  way  that  fhould  be  folid  and  durablei 
he  requefted  the  ilates  to  confider  and  propofe  the 
moil  fuitable  means  for  the  aboliikn  of  kttres  de 
sacbett  and  for  fecuring  at  the  fame  time  the  pub- 
lic fafety,  the  honour  of  families,  and  the  rejMref- 
fing  of  fedition  and  criminal  correfpondence  with 
foreign  powers.  The  adminiflration  of  juftice ;  the 
abolition  of  many  oppreffive  fervices  and  ufages ; 
and  other  reforms  of  immediate  neceflity  or  evi* 
dent  advantage ;  were  not  merely  alluded  to  in 
general,  but  fiated  in  detail.  The  only  things 
that  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  rellridion  or 
limitation,  were  the  claffing  of  certain  feudal  rights 
under  fubjeds  of  property,  when  inculcating  the 
refped  due  to  property  of  all  forts ;  and  the  con- 
cluding article  of  the  whole  declaration,  in  which 
his  Majefty  exprefled  his  refolution  to  preferve  en- 
tire and  undiminiflied  his  authority  over  his  army, 
fuch  as  the  French  liionarchs  had  ever  enjoyed.  - 
After  the  reading  of  this  declaration  was  finifh-> 
ed,  the  King  again,  and  for  the  lad  time,  addrefled 
the  ftates.  Having  now  heard  the  refult  of  his 
difpoiitions  and  wifhes,  conform  to  his  earneft  de>^ 
fire  of  working  out  the  public  welfare,  Ihould  they, 
by  Ibme  faulity  which  he  drove  far  from  his  mind, 
abandon  him  in  this  glorious  enterprife,  he  would 
himfelf  and  alone  confummate  his  people's  happi- 
nefs;  and  knowing  the  inftrudions  wliich  the  peo- 
ple 
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^e  had  given»  the  perfed  union  that  exifted  be« 
tween  the  general  defire  of  his  fubjeds,  and  his 
own  beneficent  iriews,  he  would,  in  all  the  confi- 
dence  that  fuch  a  harmony  infpired,  proceed  to 
the  completion^  with  firmnefs  and  courage,  of  the 
iiations  Wilhes  and  his  own.  He  put  them  in 
mind  that  none  of  their  ichemes  or  arrangements 
tould  have  the  force  of  law,  but  bj  his  fpecial  ap- 
probation ;  that  as  the  guarantee  of  their  refpec- 
tive  rights,  aU  the  orders  might  rely  on  his  equit* 
able  impartiality  ;  that  difiruft  on  their  part  was 
to  him  great  injuflice  j  that  it  was  himfelf  hither^ 
to  who  had  done  every  thing  for  the  good  of  his 
people ;  while  the  example,  perhaps,  was  rare  of 
its  being  the  only  ambition  of  a  Sovereign,  that 
his  fubjeds  fhould  at  laft  agree  among  themielves^ 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  he  hadprepared  for 
them. . 

The  King  concluded  the  fitting  in  thefe  words : 
*— *'  I  ordain  you.  Gentlemen,  to  feparate  imme* 
'*  diately,  and  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning, 
^*  each  in  the  chambers  allotted  to  your  order, 
**  there  to  refume  your  fittings.  And  I  defire  the 
^  Grand  Mafter  of  the  ceremonies  for  this  purpofe 
'*  to  get  the  halls  put  in  order/' 

Such  was  X)[iisfeance  royale  ;  which  Mr.  Paine 
has  called  a  bedofjtf/Hce.  If  any  body  ihall  think 
it  worth  his  whUe,  he  may  read  on  this  fubjedl  the 
firil  part  of  Rights  of  Man^  from  the  middle  of 
page  1 10  to  fome  lines  down  in  page  xi2.    Fer^ 

haps 
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hnps  It  may  be  ntceSkry  for  me  to  mention  tftsrif 
it  is  this  fubje<9:  of  which  he  fpeaks ;  if  indeed  he 
can  be  bid  to  fpeak  of  it,  or  of  any  thing.  Theref 
are  falfehoods  in  what  he  fays ;  but  the  faIfehood» 
are  the  mod  pardonable  part  of  the  matter. 

No  fort  of  queftion  can  be  made  oti  the  King^s 
right  to  (So  all  he  did  at  this  royat  fitting,  and  to 
do  more.  If  the  King's  aathority  had  been  heUi 
competent  to  fix  the  proportional  number  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  three  oi^ders,  and  if  theKing*s 
authority  had  fo  fixed  their  number,  how  ihould 
it  not  be  competent,  in  any  cafe,  and  much  More 
in  the  difagreement  of  the  orders  among  them* 
felves,  that  the  £mie  authority  ihould  ppovifionally 
Tegulate,  (and  for  this  meeting  of  the  dates)  the 
manner  of  holding  the  aflembly,  and  of  the  ftates 
fitting  feparately  or  in  an  union  of  their  orders. 
This  matter  fhouM  have  been  fixed  by  the  King 
at  the  fame  time  when  he  fettled  the  other  im-> 
portant  fubjeA ;  and  had  it  been  done  then,  there 
would  not  ha/ve  been  a  finger  moved  aga'mft  it  in 
all  France.  Such  was  the  King's  right,  relatively 
to  what  he  had  otherwife  excrcifed  as  his  right, 
and  what  had  otherwife  been  acknowledged  as  his 
right,  and  exclufively  of  all  others  as  his  right. 

But  the  real  fad  is  (and  in  the  matter  abfolute- 
ly  taken)  that  the  King  in  this  laft  cafe  had  much 
more  right ;  or  (fpeaking  as  accuracy  and  truth* 
require  me  to  fpeak)  he  had  a  clear  right  in  thifs 
h&  cafe,  and  no  right  in  the  other.    By  doubling 
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the"  reprtfentation  of  the  Tiers-Etat,  the  Kiog  al- 
tered the  conftitution  of  the  ftate ;  which  the  King 
had  no  right  to  do.  By  interpofing  the  royal  au- 
thority, to  fettle  difputed  points  as  to  the  manner 
of  holding  the  ftates,  and  to  prevent  any  one  or- 
der from  afTuming  the  whole  legiflative  power,  the 
King  preferred  the  conftitution  of  {the  llate; 
which  the  King  had  not  only  a  right,  but  was 
bound,  to  do.  Indeed,  without  the  King's  pollel- 
fing  this  proviiional  authority  (and  not  confider- 
ing  its  other  grounds),  there  could  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates.  The  King 
ijnight  leave  the  queftion  of  fitting  feparately  or 
together  to  be  decided  by  themfelves  j  to  acquiefce 
in  their  decifion  if  they  decided  wifely.  If  they 
did  not  decide  at  all  (not  chufing  to  decide  or  dif- 
agreeing  in  the  decifion)  it  behoved  him  to  decide 
for  them,  from  the  very  neceffity  of  the  thing.  If 
they  decided  unwifely ,  it  was  his  right  and  duty 
(he  might  want  the  power,  and  this  was  the  dan* 
ger  of  delaying  decifion)  to  bring  them  back  to 
what  the  conftitution  had  declared.  Otherwife 
the  ftates  were  the  only  power  in  France.  Other- 
wife  the  ftates  were  a  felf-originaied  power.  Other- 
wife  the  ftates  were  no  powjsr  at  all;  were  a  body 
with  as  little  authority  as  any  other  body  or  indi- 
vidual in  the  kingdom.  There  were  and  could  be 
no  ftates  independent  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  but  on  a  principle  which  made  them 
not  to  be  ftates.  Where  the  ftates  were  not  com- 
petent 
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pctent  from  fituation  or  from  law,  the  King  was 
competent.  In  Britain  the  King,  as  guardian 
of  the  conftitution,  can  dtffbhe  his  ftates.  Surely 
in  France  he  could  proviJionaJly  regulate  what  the 
ftates  could  not  regulate  themfelves. 

The  right  was  certain  ;  its  excrcife  was  wrong, 
becaufe  it  was  impotent.  The  tiers-etat^  that  is 
the  men  who  led  the  tiers-etat^  were  the  Sovereigns 
of  France,  The  King  Ihould  have  known  that  he 
had  refi^ned  his  crown,  and  that  it  was  not  by 
holding  a  royal  fitting  that  he  was  to  regain  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  inefficacy,  the  exercife 
\yas  not  only  rightful  but  indifpenfible.  So  much 
is  there  in  times  and  feafons. 

The  arguments  of  the  Tiers  Etat  (now  as  at  the 
beginning)  were  as  full  of  chicane  as  their  con- 
dufl:  was  of  wrong  and  violence.  Give  us  (th^ 
had  faid  originally)  a  reprefentation  equal  to  the 
two  other  orders ;  and  they  got  it.  We  are  the 
majority  of  the  ftates  (they  exclaimed  when  they 
had  met,  and  when  one  or  two  curates  had  joined 
them ;)  and  who  will  dare  to  refift  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ftates  have  willed  ?  It  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  too,  that  this  majority  of  the  ftates  (before  the 
union  of  the  orders)  might  only  be  a  majority  of 
the  tiers-etat;  fo  that  they  might  exercife  the  pow- 
ers of  a  majority  with  a  majority  againft  them. 
Such  were  the  effefts  of  the  double  reprefentation ; 
and  fuch  was  the  bar  logic  now  to  become  the  le- 
pflative  reafon  of  France  \ 

Mirabeau 
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Mkabeau  has  recorded  a  fingular  piece  of 
cane  in  creating  the  majorkjr  of  the  clergy.  The 
jpettyfoggiag  metaphTlics  were  among  thent  aUb. 
Mirabeau  (you  may  be  fare,  Gentlemen)  does  not 
call  it  chicane ;  and  e^en  his  ilrong  mind  approves 
In  nsurration  what  it  had  performed  in  aiGdon. 
There  were  137  votes  agaiuft  theverifidtion  of 
powers  in  common,  and  129,  for  it,  in  the  Aflem- 
i>ly  of  the  clergy.  There  were  mat  members 
fwho  could  be  counted  on  neither  fide,  and  who, 
with  certain  reflridioas,  would  agree  to  the  com* 
mon  verification.  Join  us ;  ikid  the  129  to  thefe 
members.  That  is  impoifible ;  the  nine  memben 
replied ;  our  opinions  differ  from  yours  wholly. 
Then  w^  join  withyau^  cried  the  129 ;  and  wc  are 
thus  the  majority.  The  refervatioos  (they  knew) 
were  not  of  the  value  of  a  (braw,  when  the  com- 
mon verification  once  began.  And  this  was  the 
majority,  that  on  the  rainy  day  Joined  the  tiers-etat 
in  the  church  of  St.  Louis. 

As  to  the  King's  right  (even  in  my  piefeat  ra- 
pidity of  conclufion)  I  ought  alio  to  mention,  that 
in  the  letters  iffued  by  the  crown  for  caJling  to- 
gether the  ftates,  the  reafon  of  afiembling  them  at 
Verfailles  was  expre&ly  dated  to  be  (and  refer- 
ving  the  right,  now  exercifed)  that  by  meetii^ 
near  the  refidence  of  the  King,  as  had  been  the 
cafe  ia  the  times  of  his  royal  anceftors,  he  might, 
without  in  any  way  infringing  on  the  liberty  of 
their  deliberations,  yet  pre£brve  that  charadlier  moft 
t  dear 
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deair  to  his  heart,  that  of  their  ccunfeUar  andfrieni^ 
Alas !  the  King  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  to 
be  the  Aflembty  of  his  cruel  enemies !  That  the 
principal  leaders  in  it  were  to  be  the  rery  men, 
who  ihould  fit  in  jud^qient  on  him,  and  decree  his 
murder! 

Whefn  Petion  fucceeded  Alexandre  de  Lameth 
as  Prefident  of  this  firft  National  Aflembly,  La- 
metii  declared  in  hi^  fpeech,  printed  by  the  Af- 
fembly's  orders  (5th  December  1790,)  that  the 
choice  of  his  fucceflbr  excited  fenfations  of  grati-* 
tude  which  overpowered  even  thofe  he  felt  for  tho 
honour  ^nferr^d  upon  himfelf ;  while  the  coUegoe 
their  votes  had  ^ven  him  was  equally  fitted  to  re« 
fled  luftre  on  his  predeceflbr,  and  do  fervice  to  his 
country.  Thefe  were  not  w<»ds  of  courfe.  Ma- 
ny of  the  prefidents  did  not  praife  one  another; 
and  many  of  them  praifed  coldly.  Petion  was  a 
Prefident  of  the  Aflembly  brfore  Mirabeau  could 
obtain  that  dignity. 

There  were  two  difcourfes  of  Petion  and  of  Ro^ 
berfpierre  on  the  affairs  of  Avignon,  which  were 
printed  by  order  of  this  firft  National  Aflembly^ 
It  is  only  becaufe  language  h^s  not  words,  that 
names  of  greater  atrocity  cannot  be  given  to  the 
principles  they  contain,  and  the  actions  they  juf- 
tify,  than  to  the  {—language  wants  wcwrds  alfo 
hera^to  the)  days  of  Auguft  and  September ! 

Thefe  are  moil  awful  confiderations ;  and  it 
WWm^bounden  dv^ty.  to  ftate  them.    Perhaps  I 

may 
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may  one  day  write  the  whole  hiAory.  In  the 
mean  time ;  and  to  come  where  we  were*  ■ 
.  I  mull  mention  alfo,  on  this  fubjed  of  right, 
what  was  faid  by  the  Count  de  Mirabeau.  He 
had  fat  and  voted  in  the  Affembly  of  the  Proven- 
cial  nobkjfe^  before  the  examination  and  judgment 
of  his  titlds }  and,  in  a  minority  of  that  body,  he 
entered  his  proteft  againft  their  refolutions  of  vot- 
ing not  by  heads  but  by  orders.  This  was  cm  the 
^ift  of  January;  about  live  months  before  the 
lime  of  which  I  now  fpeak. 

He  Hated  feveral  objeiiftions  to  their  refolutions. 
Among  others  hp  ftated  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
conftitutional  law  of  the  land,  to  fix  any.  thing 
which  ihould  take  away  the  pr&vi/wnal  power  of 
tbe  King.    "  Can  any  one  doubt"  (he  faid,)  **  that 
'*  the  King  is  the  natural  convoker,  the  nece0ary 
*'  prefident,  the  provifional  ]e|;iflator,  of  the  gener* 
«'  al/l^tes?  It  is  an  eternal  truth,  that  the  Na- 
**  tional  Affembly  can  itfelf  ?lone  regularly  or- 
"  ganize  itfelf;  but  it  cannot  organize  itfelf  be- 
"  fore  it  be  an  Aflcmbly.     Some  one  therefore 
*'  mufl  affemble  it,  mufl  provifionally  compofe  it. 
"  But  the  provifional  power  is  with  him  that  is  in 
*'  poff^fiion.     This  is  demonftrated  by  naturallaw. 
•*  This  is  demonl^rated  by  pofitive  law.    It  is  rare- 
"  lythat  thefe  laws  meet;  but  when  they  meet 
♦'  they  are  invincible.     You  offend  againft  both 
**  by  your  refolutions.     You  fail  in  your  duty  to 

«  the 
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"  the  King;  and  you  violate  the  laVls  of  Aian* 
**  Will  this  be  done  by  the  nobility  of  France  ?" . 

It  was  this  fame  Mirabeau,  who  now  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  orders  of  his  King ; 
ibis  provifional  le^iflatory  this  neceffary  Frefident ; 
unlefs  forced  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  of 
which  befides  he  knew  well  there  was  no  danger. 
It  was  in  this  fame  piece  that  Mirabeau  called  the 
nobility,  the  corps  Hike  of  the  nation ;  faidthat  if 
ever  they  loft  their  afcendancy  over  the  people,  it 
muft  be  by  their  own  fault ;  and  that  no  diflen* 
lions  could  long  exift  among  them  and  the  com^^ 
mons  of  France. 

This  injudicious  ad  of  the  government  (befides 
being  thus  a  matter  of  fuch  evident  right)  would, 
had  it  been  an  ad  of  power,  have  been  an  ad  of 
the  higheft  wifdom.  The  tiers^tat  were  over- 
throwing the  conftitutioUj  and  committing  mani- 
feft  treafon  againft  the  monarchy.  In  England^ 
capital  puniibment  would  have  been  delayed  no 
longer  againft  the  ringleaders,  than  after  proof  and 
judgment  of  guilt.  The  King  of  France  only 
came  to  his  rebellious  ftates  as  their  counfettor  and 
friend.  He  had  no  other  power  remaining ;  and 
this  power  was  hooted  at. 

Thofe  who  held  principles  in  oppofition  to  thefe 
rebellious  claims  were  now  (all  former  fervices  be- 
ing forgotten)  openly  demanded  as  facrifices  to 
appeafe  the  gppulace.  In  the  preceding  No- 
vember, M.  d'Efpremenil,  after  his  imprifonment 

Hh  m 
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in  >hat  W99^  then  thought  the  nation^s  eaufe,  had 
returned/  from  prifon  and  bani(hment,  to  Paiis. 
On  the  re-eftabUfhmentof  the  parliameat^of^ortficb 
he  was^o  dkltnguiflied  a  membef,  mafi  waa  cek^ 
brated  by  the  Biihop  of  Trojes,  Even  dunng  the 
performance  of  this  foliemn  and  awfiil  ad)  o£reIi- 
gion,  the  peopk  could  not  be  reftraued  fwom  ap- 
plauding ML  d'Eipremenil;  as  if  it  had  been^ina 
theatre^  Now  (about  fix  months  afterwards)  it 
was  publicly  ^x>pofed  in.  tb^palaU  royal^  by  the 
orators  of  the  Sovereign  People,  to  bum  his  honie, 
and  to  cut  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  chiUien. 
He  refilled  the  claims*  of  the  tiers^^eua.  He  (it 
was  not  the  courtiers)  called  them  treafbn. 

The  confequences  of  this^on^^  royak  were  re^ 
folatioAs  andaSs  more  viofent  oa  the.  part  of  the 
Aflembly,  than  any  that  had  gone  before  them. 
If  governmem  had  any  means  of  refiftance,  it  did 
not  employ  thefe  means.  The  whole  orders  (as 
has  beea  already  told)  came,  almoft  immediately 
after  it,  to  form  one  aflembly.  What  ftreagtb 
could  a  government  retain^»  which  feemed  of  fet 
purpofe  to  expo&  its  Weakneis ! 

Among  other  inducements  to  the  union  of  the 
orders,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  fave  the  lifb 
of  the  King,  then,  even  with  all  the  public  pro- 
feifioos  of  loyalty,  thought  to  be  openly  iii»4anger. 
Alas.!  they  coniblted  ill  for  the  fafety  of  his  life, 
who  did  not  confult  for  the  prefervation  of  his  dig- 
nity and  poxssear !  It  was  then  that  M.  de  Cazales, 

a.  name 
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&  Indiriie  that  cannot  be  prohouneM  without  an  in* 
fpiration  of  heroifm,  which  will  live  as  loftg  as  hu* 
man  eziftence,  and  be  as  widely  known  as  humah 
habitation;  h  was  tfaenVthtt  tMs  ^hampioA  of 
Fiance  alid  fireedcmt  declared,  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  monarclfjr  wad  to'  be  preferrtd  to  the 
monarch*  What  Was  the  monarch  if  the  monar- 
thy  ws^  gone  !  Could  a  Kihg  tnthout  po#er  be 
long  pre&rved  aKve  (even  as  an  Objed  of  derifion) 
amofig  a  rev(^ed  people !  The  union  (as  things 
now  ftood)  couM  be  juftified,  I  have  ahead^  faid ; 
but  not  thus  juftified^  Perhaps  it  could  not  be 
juftified  at  alL  Why  fhoultf  I,  or  what  title  have 
I,  to  give  aa  opinion  ?  M;  Gazales,  arid  thofe  who 
thought  Mnih  him,  werfe  agaiitft  it  in  all  points; 

The  Aflembly^  with  all  theit  great  power,  eon- 

tinued  to  difj^y  all  their  officii  littlene&    The 

day  afkr  the  royal  fitting,  they  cUfcovered,  upon  a 

fearch  madd  for  the  purpofe,  that  there  were  fome 

foldi^  about  the  avenues  to  the  place  of  meeting, 

ftationed  there  to  keep  the  mob  from  alfifting  at 

the  debates,  according  to  what  the  King  had  fig- 

nified  in  one  of  his  fpeeches.    As  they  had  paid 

no  regard  to  the  King's  adjournment^  but  had  con« 

tinued  fitting  and  decreeing  the  day  before  ;  this 

notification  to  exclude  the  mob  could  not  be  ex- 

peded  to  meet  with  much  more  reverence.    But 

the  AflemUy  went  fiirther  than  mere  difobedience. 

They  durft  not  deny  admiffion  to  their  mafters ; 

and  they  were  befides  of  confider^ble  ufe  in  for^ 
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warding  their  defigns.  A  remonftrance  was  de^ 
creed  to  the  King,  claiming  the  right  of  police  as 
to  their  own  place  of  meeting ;  and  this  right  was 
employed  to  re-admit  the  mob.  More  was  done 
a  great  deal  ftiU.  This  legiflative  complamt  againft 
a  few  ibldiers  placed  as  conftables  around  their 
hall,  enabled  the  orators  of  Paris  to  reprefent  the 
Aflembly  as  furrounded  with  military  ruffians  hir- 
ed to  cut  their  throats. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  i^s  own  police  be- 
longed to  the  aflembly.  I  am  &r  from  denying 
that  mere  aud  feemingly  triyial  forms,  are  often  of 
the  mod  material  importance.  Rovi&au  has  faid 
in  his  Lettres  ecrites  de  la  mimtagne^  and  when  ex- 
plaining and  defending  his  focial  contrad ;— **  m 
''  Jw6//^  0U2^^r J,  flop  every  novelty  I  fmall  or  great. 
**  If  thefyndicswere  in  ufe  to  enter  the  council-room 
'^  with  their  right  foot,  fuifer  them  not,  if  they  de- 
'^  mandit,to  enter  with  their  left."  Roufleaufpoke 
mod  wifely ;  and  would  that  his  difciples  learned  and 
pradifed  the  lefTon  thus  taught  them  by  tbeirmafter ! 
But  it  was  in  the  very  violation  of  the  moft  effential 
forms,  of  the  moil  eflential  principles,  that  the  Af- 
embly's  claims  of  ceremony  were  made,  to  forward 
their  plans  of  deftrudion. 

I  do  not  examine  the  King's  right  to  fend  the 
Xoldiers.  The  Aflembly  certainly  needed  protec- 
tion. The  union  of  form  and  fenfe  and  honeily 
(pohtical  wifdom  itfelf)  would  have  been,  to  de- 
cree that  the  police  was  theirs^  and  then  to  apply 
for  the  means  of  fecuring  it.     But  they  had  no 

fuch 
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fach  things  in  their  mind.  Every  meafure  and 
every  thought  was  only  of  rebellion  and  ruin. 

Such  was  the  eliablifhment,  the  creation,  of  his 
firft,  this  conftituting  Aflembly;  thid  pkdn,  this, 
tyrannical,  ufurpation  upon  all  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  throne ;  this  domination  of  the 
leaders  of  the  third  order,  which  with  fotnc  change 
of  perfons,  and  narrowing  more  and  more,  and  the 
more  that  it  narrowed  becoming  alfo  the  viler,  has 
been  ever  fince  the  only  power  iji  France.  How. 
would  our  compaffioQ,  our  horror,  and  our  fears-, 
be  raifed  in  viewing  the  ileps  of  this  progrefs  I  No 
perfon  c^n  judge  of  its  hideoufhe&  from  whsit  I. 
have  feid.  You  muft  go  to  the  documents  your- 
ijelves,  Gentlemen. 

The  King  had  now  for  a  long  time  p^ft  received 
the  daily  incenfe  oi^the  new  republican  adulation.. 
He  had  beiides  the  fincere  promifes  of  his  nunifter, 
that  he  fliould  be  the  happieft  and  moft  glorious 
prince  in  Chriflendom.  The  adulation  ftill  con- 
tinued ;  while  the  hopes  were  ever  flying  before- 
him.  Yet  it  now  began  to  be  offered  not  fo  wi- 
mixed  as  formerly,  and  democraticalinfolence  was 
now  very  clearly  perceived  in  the  very  afts  of  de- 
mocratical  fubmiflion  and  hypocrify.  After  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  ufurpation,  the  adulation  ))e  - 
came  plain  infult. 

A  fingolar  occafion  of  difplaymg  the  new  fy£» 

tern  that  was  to  rule  over  mankind,  removing  the 

old  morality  as  well  as  the  old  government,  was 
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t^en  fome  tim^  before  this.  It  was  among  the 
fiift  things  Mr.  Bailly  had  to  do,  when  he  was 
choien  to  fucceed  M.  d'AiUy,  with  the  name  and 
jn  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Titrs-Etat. 

The  K.iag  of  France,  whofe  fenfibility  andaf- 
&dion  for  his  children  was  fo  well  knowp,  law  hi^ 
eldeft  fon  the  Dauphin  (who  at  laft  expired  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  Jufie)approacfaijigaf- 
ter  the  long  and  painful  ftrugj^les  of  difeafe  to  an 
early  (and  as  it  has  happened,  not  an  unfortunate) 
graven  The  day  before  his  death,  a  letter  fiom 
his  father  kifonhed  the  chamber  of  the  third  or- 
der, that  a  deputation  from  fhem  which  was  to  be 
received  m  of  that  day  muft  be  ddayed,  as  his 
child  feemed  to  be  near  the  agonies  of  diflblution. 
This  delay  the  chamber  thought  it  did  not  fuit  its 
dignity  to  grant.  Many  fpeeches  wete  made  on 
the  occafion.  There  were  fome  of  them  very  vio- 
lent. The  moft  moderate  of  them  proceeded  on 
fentiments  of  this  fort.  **  Inftead  of  the  melan- 
*^  choly  condition  of  the  Dauphin"  (they  (aid) 
^  feparating  us  from  the  King,  it  is  the  ftrongeft 
f*  motive  of  our  intercourfe  with  him.  Who  bct- 
^  ter  than  tbe  nation  can  confole  a  good  and  ge- 
^  nerous  prince !  It  is  in  the  midft  of  his  people 
V  that  ha  ought  to  place  himfelf  in  thefe  moni^its 
••  of  grief  and  affii^ion.'*  Upon  the  rifing  c^die 
Afiembly  accordingly,  Mr.  Baffly  went  with  his 
deputation,  upon  the  bufinefs  of  verifying  the 
powers;  and  by  flating  the  feditious ddtberatioBf 
'    *  and 
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QOid  treaTonable  demands  of  his  order  on  this  fub- 
jed,  to  confole  the  father  for  the  death  of  his  child  I 

Their  benevolent  intentions  in  this  confolatory 
deputation,  were  in  fome  meafure  difappointed. 
The  King  had  gone  to  Meudon.  Mr.  Baillj's  in- 
ilrudions  were  pofitive,  and  dorft  not  be  difobey. 
«d.  He  and  the  deputation  waited.  The  King 
^returned  in  the  evening,  about  half  after  nine; 
having  taken  the  lad  look  of  his  fon,  who  died  a 
few  hours  afterwards.  He  had  quitted  his  bed- 
side m  an  agony  of  gdef,  and  on  his  aitival  at  Ver- 
laiUes  gave  orders  that  he  ihould  be  feenby  nobo- 
^y«  He  Ihut  himleM'iip  in  his  room ;  but  it  was 
now  no  iandhiary  Sk  «^6ti(m.  He  was  told  that 
ithe  deputation  were  waiting.  The  exdamatioo 
of  his  burfting  heart  Mras^^r^  there  then  m  fa^ 
then  in  this  tieri-^tat  I  He  was  foon  to  experience 
in  his  own  perfon,  that  they  had  nothing  remain^ 
ing  inhuman  feeMiig. 

The  card  has  been  preferved  that  the  King 
wrote  on  this  occaiion,  mid  by  which  Mr*  Bailly 
was'pievaiied  on  to  retire.  It  was  in  thefe  words : 
«-.^  It  is  impoifible  for  me  in  the  fituation  in  which 
"**  I  am  at  prefent  to  fee  Mr.  Bailly  this  evening 
:"*  or  to  morrow  morning,  or  to  fix  a  day  for  re- 
**  ceiving  the  deputation  of  the  iien^tat.  Shew 
**  this  card  to  Mr.  Bailly  as  lus  and  my  apology.'* 
The  card  was  addiefied  to  the  keeper  of  the  feals« 
Mr.  Bailly  produced  it  as  his  juftification  next 
morning,  to  the  chamber  of  his  order.  The  de- 
Hh4  putation 
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putation  was  rcceivc4  by  the.  King  two  days  aftciF^ 
wards. 

This  wa3  the  firft  great  beginning  of  the  new 
morality.    It  reached  its  full  growth  almoil  in  its 
firft  exertion.     The  facred  charader  of  the  father 
of  a  family  was  violated  in  the  peifon  of  their 
King.    The  attachments  of  royalty  and  the  fe- 
mily  afFedions  fell  together*    The  coaduft  of  the 
third  order  was  by  its  ^pplauders  at  the  time  called 
**  truly  civic."     This  new  name  alone  befitted  it. 
The  t^rms  hitherto  ufed  atQcpg  mankind,  h^d  no 
power  to  denote  fuch  adions.    From  this  time 
pnward  the  King's  life  was  a  life  of  difgrace  and 
mfult.    Their  civifm  outraged  a  father's  forrows ; 
it  outraged  feelings  perhaps  ftronger  than  thereof 
a  father.    The  hufband  (and  that  huflmnd  a  King) 
faw  his  w}fe  infuhed,  and  could  not  protedi  her ; 
law  his  wife  infulted»  and  could  not  hc^e  to  avenge 
her !  It  was  the  moft  maddening  torture,  the  moft 
degrading  puniihment,  ever  inflided  by  human 
vlolepce  leagued  with  and  prompted  by  hell.   Hi$ 
public  charader  which  had  originally  been  the 
Qieans,  foon  bepam^  the  pbjed,  of  the  fame  con- 
tempt ai^d  indigpityf    Not  fpur  months  aftw  the 
t^mes  of  which  I  fpeak,  |ie  was  made  a  piifooer 
with  his  family ;  hi'ought  put  on  public  occafions 
as  a  public  fpedaple»  to  make  fport  on  their  feili- 
val  days  before  the  people  and  xheir  lords.    At 
}aft,  their  purpofes  being  in  this  way  ferved,  and 
weary  even  of  infult  in  the  repetition,  they  chang- 
ed 
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ed  his  open  ignominy,  after  it  had  endured  three 
wretched  years,  into  folitary  criminal  confinement. 
Here  for  five  months  he  was  Ihut  up  from  tk j  in- 
tercourfe  of  his  family,  and  denied  every  human 
confolatipn;  while  every  infernal  torment  of  the 
mind,  that  thofe  fpirits  could  t^ach  whofe  punifli* 
ment  is  faid  to  confift  in  the  pradice,  was  inflided 
by  the  human  inftruments  of  not  human  crimes. 
There  was  no  deliverance ;  no  hope.  The  eye  of  re- 
ligion could  alone  pierce  through  the  darknefs;  and 
perceive  felicity  beyond  the  grave.  Their  cruel  mer- 
cies  at  1^  made  him  die.   In  his  death  they  denied 
him  the  conlblation  of  the  robber  and  the  murder^ 
en    He  was  fvurounded  in  his  aflaf&nation  by  ruf.- 
fians  and  ftabbers,  whofe  face  had  never  exprefled, 
whofe  heart  never  felt  compaffion  for  human  mi. 
fery.    At  his  fall  they  raifed  a  helliflx  ihout,  and 
their  faces  gleaoied  with  a  favage  joy«     What 
power  they  ftill  poflefied,  they  ftill  exerted.    His 
lifeleis  corpfe  was  an  objed  of  violation.  And  that 
nothing  n;>ight  remain  of  irnn,  whom  his  very  judges 
had  once  hailed  and  legiilatively  decreed  the  de^ 
liverer  of  France ;  the  laft  mercilefs  counfels  of 
his  enemies  were  for  the  utter  and  fpeedy  extincr 
tion  of  what  nature  had  willed  fhould  m6re  flowly 
peiilh.    Their  wickednefs  an^  vengeance  went 
with  him  to  his  grave.    When  honour  and  free« 
dom  returned  to  France,  they  ihould  feek  in  vaia 
(he  turf  that  wrapped  his  clay ! 

I  have 
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'  IliaTe  mentioned  the  beginnings  of  tbefc  dungs; 
and  I,go  no  farther.  What  remains  is  a  hiftoiy ; 
and  .^.  long  hiftorj*  It  is  certainly  my  bounden 
duty  (if  I  fliaH  not  fee  it  oth^rwife  performed) 
with  proper  leifarci  and  at  proper  lengd^  to  write 
this  hiftory.  At  preient  I  ftop ;  only  firft  with 
the  mere  mention  of  certain  prominent  events^  to 
which  the  references  and  alluiicms  have  formerly 
been  fo  frequent,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  clofe  n)y  c(mference  with^ou.  Gentlemen*  and 
not  to  fpeak  of  them. 

While  the  revolutionifls  were  employed,  in  the 
iinanner  that  bBs  been  ftated  at  VeriaiUes ;  nei- 
ther themlelves  nor  their  agents  were  idle  at  Paris. 
It  is  exceedingly  ftrange  (and  it  has  been  remark- 
ed before  me)  that  Mr.  Necker  ihould  have  afflem- 
))led  the  dates  at  Verfailles»  in  the  known  fermea- 
tation  and  difpofitions  of  the  capital.  You  haye 
ieenit  ftated,  Gentlemen,  as  a  reafon  afligned  by  the 
King  for  aflembling  them  theie,that  they  might  be 
;near  his  refldence ;  under  his  paternal  infpedioB, 
and  fovereign  controul.  Thefe  were  claims  made 
for  the  King  even  by  Mirabeau.  To  thoie  "wbo 
]uiew  the  condition  of  Paris,  it  could  not  poffibly 
be  unknown  (unlels  by  the  eye-fight  beiog  wboU 
Ij  loft  in  the  blinding  radiance  of  ddufive  rcfonn- 
ation)  that  this  city  and  not  the  King  muft  have 
the  controul  {  that  this  city  muft  have  (what  the 
l^ing  neither  had  nor  claimed)^)ie  maftery  of  the 
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Aiftmbiy ,  and,  through  the  Aflembly,  )tbe  loafteijr 
of  the  King  and  of  the  kingdom. 

T^e  great  m^atter,  apd  at  which  aU  the  engines 
of  demoqracy  were  at  woirk,  was  to  gain  over  the 
army.  T'his  had  been  completely  effs&ed  in  Pa- 
lis  many  mootl^s  before  the  Afl^mbly  met.  >The 
meafures  of  the  court,  (6  £yr  from  cpunterading 
the  d^gerotts  working  of  thefe  machines,  increaf- 
ed  their  force  and  pointed  their  dirediion.  I  do 
not  fp^k  of  Mr.  Necker  here ;  nor  of  the  men  iiv 
public  office,  denominated  the  adminxftration ; 
but  of  the  courtiers  commonly  fo  called ;  and  who 
had  or  exerted  no  wiiidom  to  fave  themfelvesor 
their  matter.  As  if  die  mere  name  of  foldier  fe-^ 
cured  obedience  and  loyalty,  no  precautions  were 
taken  againft  the  civic  confpiracies  of  Paris/  In 
thefe  meeting  the  foldiers,  fome  with  the  hopes  of 
having  no  noailers,  and  fome  of  having  better,  were 
fbon  taught  to  forfwear  obedience  to  the  King, 
and  to  vow  allegiance  to  the  nation.  They  were, 
at  the  times  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  prepar- 
ed for  ady  enterprife ;  and  to  carry  their  princi- 
ples into  the^xecutjon  of  any  thing* 

No  fooner  alfo  had  the  third  order  declared 
themfelves  the  National  Afembfy,  than  deputations 
arrived  fromParis,from  known  and  fiom  unknown 
bodies,  congratulating  them  on  their  courage,  their 
patriotifm,  and  their  fuccefs.  In  thefe  deputations, 
or  among  thofe  who  figned  the  addre/ies  which 
^  deputations  brought,  were  many  'of  the  leader^ 
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of  this  National  convention ;  indeed  (and  fpeaking 
literally)  almoft  all  of  them,  who  were  not  already  * 
members  of  this  conftituting  ai&mbly.  Such  was 
the  ftrength  within  doors  and  without.  Befides  thefe, 
addrefles  came  in,  as  &ft  as  they  could  be  procured, 
from  corporate  bodies,  or  individual  aflbciations,  in 
the  provinces.  No  time  was  Ipit ;  and  no  opportu- 
nity. 

But  it  was  neceffiuy  (befides  the  general  rebel- 
lion which  had  long  and  knownly  fubfifted  there) 
to  do  fomething  decifive  in  the  capital  itfelf ;  wiiich 
ihould  mark  the  power  pofleiled,  and  fliould  efta- 
bliih  it.  Some  of  the  civic  foldieis  of  the  French 
guards,  by  an  expiring  effort  of  military  difcipline, 
had  been  committed  to  the  prifon  of  the  Abbaye. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June,  abetter  was 
read  in  the  Palais  Royal  from  one  of  thefe  foldiers, 
in  which  his  own  cafe  and  that  of  his  comrades 
(fuffering  it  was  faid,  in  the  caufe  of  the  people) 
was  heavily  bemoaned ;  while  they  were  to  be  com- 
mitted (he  faid)  to  another  and  clofer  prifon,  if  they 
ihould  not  be  immediately  refcued.  The  prifon 
was  attacked  upon  the  inftaiit ;  the  foldiers  fet 
firee,  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people,  and  feafted 
publicly  by  their  deliverers.  A  deputation  was 
named  to  proceed  to  Verfailles,  to  demand  their 
pardon  from  the  king,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Aflembly. 

The  National  Aflembly  (ftrange  and  incredible 
as  this  may  appear  in  a  legislative  body,  met  to 
give  a  conftitution  to  an  empire  I)  deliberated  up- 
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on  this  demand,  and  fent  a  deputation  of  thc!iR 
own  number  to  the  King ;  not  for  the  purpofe  on- 
ly  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  the  mutinous  foldi* 
ers,  but  to  fUte  the  demands  of  the  rebellious  peo- 
ple who  had  attacked  the  prifon,  and  fet  them 
free.  The  King  (fuch  was  the  feebleneCs  of  his 
authority)  durft  not  refufe  what  was  thus  demand, 
ed ;  but  in  his  anfwer  to  the  Aflembly,  he  took 
this  occaiion  to  ftate  w}iat  the  Aflembly,  from 
mere  decency  and  abfolute  truth,  and  that  they 
might  not  feem  in  their  very  commencement  to 
be  wholly  mob  themfelves,  had  alfo  ftated,  that  the 
diforders  in  Paris  were  moft  alarming,  the  fpirit  of 
difobedience  and  rebellion  moft  dangerous,  and 
that  meafures  of  ftrength  were  indifpenfibly  ne« 
ceflary  to  reprefs  the  commotions ;  in  which  he 
trufted  the  royal  authority  would  prove  effefhial 
with  tbeir  concurrence  and  affiftance.  In  the 
mean  time,  with  the  hopes  of  pardon  held  out  to 
the  foldiers,  and  while  complete  impunity  was 
enjoyed  by  the  lawlefs  mob  that  had  broken  the 
prifon,  the  King  referved  their  abfolute  acquit- 
tal,  till  more  deliberation  could  be  employed.  It 
was  not  thought  fitting  to  expofe  the  miferable  na- 
kednefs  of  his  authority ;  which  it  was  imagined 
might  be  fomewhat  covered  in  this  delay.  The 
people  would  not,  however,  furrender  their  friends* 
They  kept  them  for  fix  days,  vifited  by  all  the  po- 
pulace and  foldiers  of  Paris;  inflaming  themfelves 
mutually  and  inflamed.  At  laft,  they  went  back 
to  prifon,  upon  %he  certainty  of  immediately  com- 
ing 
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itaidg  out  agam^aikd^btaining  their  paidon;  "wisit 
thb  infulting  aft  of  obedience  was  held  out  is 
Paris,  and  by  the  National  Aifiimbfy,  as  a  fioti 
atonement,  and  mote  than  an  atonement,  fer  al 
diat  had  gone  before  it ;  and  as  a  proof  wfakh 
npne  could  gainfay,  that  a  more  loyal  people  did 
not  exift  than  his  Majefty's  fiudiful  fubjeAs  of  Pa^ 
ris.  Oh !  that  I  had  but  time  to  put'  it  all  down 
here !  But  let  not  any  perfon,  who  reads  tfa»,  for- 
get, that  thefe  pnfonecs  were  returned  ta  the  Ab- 
baye  (for  the  purpofe  of  pronng  ^t  Pans  vtzb 
loyal^  and  of  coming  out  again)  not  till  after  the 
troops  which  the  King  had  ordered  to  advance, 
were  drawing  near  to  the  capitaL  Then,  and  by 
fuch  means,  thefe  troops  were  to  be  reprefimted  as 
the  hordes  of  a  de^t,  that  had  come  to  overthrow 
the  rifing  fiibric  of  a  free  conftitution ;  and  to 
mafiacre  an  innocent,  peaceful,  and  loyal  people. 
The  troops  had  been  employed,  had  been  de^ 
manded  before,  by  the  revolutionifts  them&Ives  ; 
and  in  cafes  of  much  lefs  emergency  than  the  for* 
midable  rebellion  that  raged  in  Paris.  I  have  been 
able  to  fay  nothing  of  Bretagne.  The  King  fent 
into  that  province,  a  very  ihort  thne  before  |this« 
more  regiments  then  were  now  called  to  Paris ; 
and  {(X  the  expre&  purpofe  of  fupporting:  the  tiers^ 
etat  in  their  claims  againft  the  nobility  (^t^e  coun>- 
try.  In  the  fiune  manner,  and  for  the  fsm^e  pui- 
pofes  (to  fupport  Xhtjireedom  ofekSkm  ift  favour 
of  the  tiers-etatj  troops  were  ftat  to  Nifines. 
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UTIierefcr  there  had  been  cosunQtiom,  there  had 
alfa been  troops;  andthefe  troops  were  on  a  fer* 
Tice  they  liked ;  foppordng,  all,  the  new  fjrftem. 
But  when  the  King^  nling  the  Ettie  anthoiitj  that 
jftiU  lemaufied  to  him,  took  meafurea  for  oppofing 
in  fome  degree  the  open  rebeHion  of  his  capital^ 
it  wal  then,  that  recoiufeto  militaxy  power  waa 
held  treafon  to  the  nation. 

Not  that  I  appHMre  of  what  was  now  done  by 
the  court ;  but  it  b  becaufe  enough  was  not  done^^ 
Here  again,  as  in  all  the  former  cafea,  power  waa 
not  called  out  till  power  was  gone* 

Ndther  do  I  approve  of  the  change  of  admini^. 
firation,  nor  of  the  diimiffion  of  Mr.  Necker  ;  be* 
caufe  no  better  nor  firmer  adminiftration  waa  put 
m  their  place  ;  becaufe  what  koU  had  been  kept 
of  the  people  by  employing  popular  men  was  loft  ^ 
becaufe  all  thefucther  evila  of  unpopularity  were 
incurred;  and  becaufe  new  pretences  were  thuS' 
furnifhed  to  lebeb  for  j^uftifying  what  they  had 
done,  and  for  doing  mote.  Mr.  Necker,  accord- 
ing to  hia  own  account,  had  not  vefufed  his  fervi- 
ces.  He  had  thoughu  of  refilling  at  the  time  of 
the  feaact  royale  ;  but  he  had  altered  his  inten* 
lions.  His  reinainiBg  (unlefi  healtogether  fhould 
fefufe  his  co-operation}  might  have  ^ven.  what  vi- 
gouK  could  be  given  to  the  meafuresnow  about  to  be; 
adopted^  Yet  what  could  have  been  done !  AU 
waa  feebleneis  around  the  throne.  Even  as  to  the 
poBetenceswhiah;  were  thus  fumifhed  to  the  revol- 
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ters,  if  they  had  not  found  pretences,  ^they  wouM 
have  made  them ;  or  they  would  have  gone  on 
without  any  pretences  at  alL  Theirs  was  ponder; 
theirs  was  alfo  and  therefore  fuccefs ;  and  evenu 
(they  well  knew)  were  the  juftification  of  means 
in  all  fuch  proceedings. 

The  revolutionifts  had  nQ  love  for  Necker.  Not 
one  of  them.  He  was  attacked  openly  from  the 
very  firlt  meeting  of  the  ftates*  Mirabeau  publilh- 
ed  a  paper,  which  was  immediately  fupprefled; 
two  numbers  only  having  been  printed,  imder  the 
title  oi  EtatS'Generaux,  The  fuppreifion  is  men* 
tioned  and  complained  of  loudly  in  his  letters  to 
Ills  conftituents,  which  came  in  the  other's  place. 
I  have  thefe  two  numbers  by  the  favour  of  a 
friend.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  Necker  iflued  the 
order  of  fuppreOHon,  if  he  confulted  only  his  indig- 
nation.  It  is  furprifing  he  ihould  have  done  it»: 
confulting  his  judgment ;  or  fhould  not  have  done 
more. 

All  the  hypocritical  lamentations  on  the  difmif« 
lion  of  Mr.  Necker,  all  the  congratulations  of  the 
fame  (lamp  on  his  return,  proceeded  from  the  fame 
fpirit,  had  the  fame  defign,  and  produced  the  fame 
effeds,  as  the  ocher  means  in  this,  dreadful  con* 
fpiracy  againil  France  and  the  human  race. 

At  laft  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  Psuifians 
affumed  in  full  form  that  barbarous  fovereignty 
which  has  been  fince  that  time  exercifed  in  France. 
The  hiftory  of  that  memorable  day»  and  thofe 
which  fucceeded  it,  exceeds  in  atrocity  whatever 
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been  recorded  in  former  times  among  iheit/ 
Who  would  hold  the  balance  of  crimes,  and  weigh 
Out  iniquities  and  horrors !  Yet  oUr  minds  muft 
pronounce  fomething  on  the  obje£b  they  furvey  j 
^nd  wheti  this  is  torifider^d  as  the  firft  great  ad  of* 
murder  and  blood,  I  know  not  whether  it  will  not 
be  thought  to  go  beyond  the  days  of  Auguft  and 
Septehibtr ! 

One  circuiiiflance  is  commdri  to  all  thefe  maf^ 
facres,  and  to  the  dreadful  times  alfo  of  OAober 
2789.  Some  plot  was  faid  to  be  hatching  by  the 
court  agailift  the  nation  in  all  of  them;  This 
has  been  faid  with  regard  to  Auguft  and  Septem-^ 
ber ;  and  kriowri  by  every  body  to  be  falfe.  This 
was  faid  as  to  July  and  Odober  j  and  by  many 
(alas!  tdo many) believed  to bfetrue^  iTie French 
jnonfters  likewifef  in  all  thefe  maffacres  were  re- 
prefented  as  having  great  tendemefs  and  humani-^ 
ty.  A  murderer  was  reprefented  ad  returning 
from  carnage,  befmeared  with  blood,-  to  embrace 
his  wife  and  fondle  his  children.  The  cry  of  af- 
iaffination  was—"  Tbeykill  our  brethren.''  Thefe 
were  the  circumftances,  and  this  was  the  cry,  of 
Auguft  and  September,  They  were!  tht  circum- 
ftances and  the  cry  of  the  times  before  them,  The 
public  aflaflin  gloried  in  the  trophies  he  carried  on 
his  pike,  and  received  ihc  kifs  of  infamy  for  the 
deed  of  murder.  The  family  relations  were  made 
the  inftruments  of  crimes.  Infancy  faw  murder  ap- 
plauded in  manhood ;  and  was  fure  to  pfaftife 
I  i  whj^t 
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irhat  it  heard  praifed.  The  mother  fung  fo0gs  of 
bipod,  while  the  father  perpetrated  deeds  of  blood ; 
and  their  offspring  had  long  renounced  humanitj 
before  they  were  men. 

Much  is  now  known  about  the  taking  of  the 
j^aftile }  and  much  ilill  remains  to  be  told.  I  can- 
Apt  tell  it  here.  It  is  now  known  to  cveiy  body 
that  fcarce  any  prif oners  were  found  in  it ;  and 
that  thoie  who  were  in  it  were  fuch  as  Ihould  have 
been  in  it. 

.  They  were  Hot  the  horrors  of  a  fingle  day  ;  and 
the  bloodihed  of  the  fourteenth  was  only  the  be- 
gjxiing  of  forrows.  The  bloodihed,  was  in  every 
jingle  inilance  without  caufe ;  and  the  whole  maf- 
facres  continijed  as  they  were  begun  from  fixed 
counfel  and  premeditation.  Among  the  horrors 
of  thofe  days,  lihall  mention  only  (as  having  come 
under  a  fort  of  obligation  to  do  it)  thofc  of  Wed- 
nefday  the  23d  of  July.  My  authority  is  the  book 
to  which  Mr.  Paine  refers  for  the  authenticity  of 
his  whole  narration.  Many  more  things  ihould 
be  ftated ;  but  I  ihall  £iy  nothing  which  is  not 
there.  The  author  of  this  book  at  this  time,  was 
a  perfon  for  whom  afterwards,  at  his  death,  the 
members  of  the  conftituting  aOembly  went  into 
mourning. . 

An  old  man  of  the  name  of  M.  Foulon,  a  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  connec- 
ted in  fome  degree  with  the  ihort-lived  adnuniftia- 
tion  that  fucceeded  to  Mr.  Necken    He  had  not 
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been  pofjular  formerly;  and  this  circumftance 
rendered  him  more  obnoxious  ftill.  Nothing  how- 
evel"  could  be  found  as  matter  of  charge  againft 
him  in  any  of  the  late  tranfadions ;  but  it  was  at 
laft  remembered,  for  the  purpofes  of  democratic 
vengeance,  that  under  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Abbe  Terray  (the  famous  financier  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth)  he  had  faid,  or  been  reported  to  fay, 
that  if  the  people  would  not  be  contented  to  eat 
bread  at  a  Certain  price,  they  ought  to  have  no- 
thing but  hay  given  them.  From  this  it  w  as  in- 
ferred, that  had  he  obtained  power  now,  he  would 
have  reduced  the  people  to  this  diet ;  and  his 
death  was  therefore  decreed  I 

Warried  of  his  danger  the  poor  old  man  had  fled; 
concealing  himfelf  in  a  friend's  houfe  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  Paris.  He  was  traced  by  their  blood* 
hounds,  and  fooh  difcovered  and  feized.  He  was 
Conduced  to  Paris  by  the  mob,  who  had  loaded 
him  with  facks  of  hay,  an  emblem  of  his  accufa- 
tion  and  of  his  punifhment.  Having  led  him  to 
the  flb/^/d^vfllfe,  where  judges  were  to  be  imme- 
diately appointed  for  his  trial,  an  immenfe  crowd 
ivas  ill  the  mean  time  gathered  around  thepUice  de 
Greve.  It  was  continually  increafing ;  and  in  a 
fhort  time  they  loudly  demanded  that  Foulon 
ihould  inftantly  be  delivered  over  to  them  for  ex- 
ecution. The  EleSiors  of  Paris  came  to  the  mul- 
titude. They  dared  not  to  defend  the  innocent 
old  man ;  but  they  befo\>ght  the  people  to  allow 
I  i  a  him 
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him  to  be  fairly  tried.    They  fpoke  tb  the  wrn^ 
Then-  Mr,  Bailly  came.     He  was  now  from  Pre- 
fident  of  the  National  Aflim=bly  become  Mayor  of 
Paris.  His  eloquence  and  authority  were  employed 
equally  in  vain.     In  the  mean  rime  their  vidlim 
heard  the  favage  cries  of  his  enemies ;  thofe  bowl- 
ings of  murder  more  dreadful  than  death.     He 
was  ferene  and  calm,    pne  of  his  guards  Cmd--^ 
*'  You  are  not  moved,  Sir ;  furely  you  are  inno- 
♦*  cent."— ^*  Guilronly,"  he  replied,  "  can  be  dif- 
*'  concerted."     At  five  in  the  aftenK>on,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  eity  eledion  thought  the  people 
might  be  prevailed  on  (fays  the  hiftorian  whom  I 
copy)  to  allow  him  to  be  carried  to  the  prifon  of 
the  Abbaye;     A  detachment  of  the  city  miliria 
was  ordered  for  this  purpofe.     M.  de  la  Fayette 
now  arrived.     Even  he  durft  not  ufe  authority  : 
JEven  in  the  beginnings  of  hi^  inglorious  general- 
Hup  he  knew  and  felt  he  had  no  power;  but  be- 
fides  ufing  entreaties,  he  employed  the  artifice  or 
the  brutality  of  telling  the  people,  that  many  fe- 
crets  regarding  the  i^a^hinarions  of  the  court 
might  be  difcovered  by  detaining  Mr.  Foulon  pri- 
ibner  inftead  of  inftantly  murdering  him;  thus 
feeding,  their   favagenefs  by  the  hopes  of. fur- 
ther vidlims»  and  giving  trutb  to  thofe  horrid  ca- 
lumnies which  were  made  the  caufes  of  crimen 
The  old  man  (it  was  faid)  gave  marks  of  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  mention  of  being  committed  to  the 
Abbaye.     He  will  efcape  us ;  cried  the  peopk  1 
in  the  prefence  of  all  their  magiftrates^  of  thek 

Mayor,^ 
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M^yor,  of  the  General  of  the  new  forces  of  France, 
they  raife  a  fhout  of  fury,  break  through  the 
guards,  rulh  iuto  the  town-houfe,  drag  the  old 
man  to  the  laoierne  which  had  already  been  the 
inftrument  of  fo  many  murders.  The  cord  broke. 
Another  was  inflantly  found.  His  head  was  then 
fevered  from  his  body  ;  and  fixed  on  a  pike.  It 
was  carried  in  proceffion,  with  an  handful  of  ftraw 
thruft  into  his  mouth.  His  body  was  dragged 
through  all  the  ftreets,  and  fuffered  eyery  indigni- 
ty.  Bailly  ^nd  La  Fayette  few  this  fcene  of  hor-? 
ror ;  and  continued  to  be  called  Mayor  of  Paris 
and  Qeneral  of  the  Parifian  army. 

The  hiflorian  who  records,  applauds  this  deed. 
"  His  body  dragged  through  the  mud  announced 
"  to  tyrant?  the  terrible  vengeance  of  a  juftly  ir- 
^*  ritated  people.  There  is  doubtlefe  a  juft  Godv 
"  who  wills  that  fooner  or  later  the  wicked  fhall 
'•*  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes."  Yes!  there  is 
a  juft  God  !  There  is  !  not withft adding  the  being 
once  was  on  this  earth,  tb^t  thought^  wrote,  and 
pijblilhcd  what  is  here  J  Where  is  he  now  I  The 
Devils  never  fo  finjied  !  Merciful  God  1  interpofe 
and  fupport  me.     What  brain  would  uot  whirl ! 

The  Inteada^t  of  P^ri?,  M.  Berthier  was  marri- 
ed to  this  old  man's  daughter.  He  alfo  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  Paris ;  though  wholly  guiltlefs  of 
any  adl  of  oppfeffioji  or  wrong;  fo  much  guiltlefs, 
that  to  ftfr  the  n>inds  o^  the  people,  an  accufation 
(at  whofe.abfurdity  laughter  in  other  circumftan- 
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ces  could  not  have  been  reftrained)  wa^  made 
againft  him,  of 'having  ordered  the  corn  to  -be  cu^ 
down  when  green !  He  was  aprefted  at  Gompiegne. 
An  rfe^^r  of  the  city  of  Paris  was  lent  to  bring 
him  thither.  On  the  road  he  was  frequently  com- 
pelled to  come  out  of  the  cani'age,  and'  fliew  him- 
felf  to  the  people,  who  infulted  him  as  he  ^vent 
^long.  When  he  entered  Paris,  the  top  of  the 
carriage  was  taken  off,  that  he  might  be  fully  ex- 
pofedto  the  view  of  the  mob;  who  loaded  him  with 
execrations  and  outrages.  A  numerous  guard  at- 
tended him,  accompanied  with  military  mufic ; 
drums,  colours,  every  thing  that  could  m^rk  a  tri- 
umph. The  proceffion  was  witnefled  by  all  Paris ; 
cv?ry  door,  window,  and  balcony  was  filled.  Mr. 
Berthier  ftill  maintained  the  utmoft  ferenity. 
Tranquillity  (and  the  hiftorian  ftatesit  as  a  crime) 
was  painted  on  his  countenance.  But  the  pro- 
ceffion had  advanced  only  a  little  way,  when  the 
mangled  and  bloody  head  of  his  father-in-law  was 
prefented  to  him,  fixed  on  a  pike.  They  had  jufl 
come  from  his  murder.  After  this  infernal  ad,  iie 
was  led  to  fhc  tribunal ;  the  feat  of  equity,  the  hif- 
torian calls  if,  and  the  afylum  of  innocence  fo  fa- 
tal  to  guilt.  He  anfwered  with  manlinefs  the  quef 
tions  put  to  him.  They  had  his  papers,  he  faid;  and 
thefe  papers  never  at  any  time  afterwards  difclofed 
any  crime.  Hethen  mentioned  that  he  had  not  for 
two  days  fhut  his  eyes,  and  requefted  that  he  might 
be  allowed  fome  place  for  a  little  repofe*  Immedi- 
ately 
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fitely  arofe  the  fliouU  of  death.  The  judges  fpoke  of 
committing  him  prtfoner  to  the  Ahbaye.    H^  coo-  ^ 
fented.  Mr.  Bailly  again  haiangues  the  people.  He 
tells  them*that  the  prifoner  cannot  be  convided 
but  hy  new  fads ;  and  that  the  utmoft  which  could 
be  done  was  to  imprifon  hiip  for  tri^L  .  This  was 
moft  faring  injuftice  and  oppceffipn ;   and  for 
which  Mr.  BaiUy  in  a  free  government  muii  haine 
anfwered,  in  legal  judgment,  by  his  perfon  and 
fortune.    When  he  had  done  fpei^l^^,  the  peor 
pie  replied  to  him  with  their  yells.    The  prifoner 
was  led  out.    Thoiifands  prefs  around  him,  asid  in 
a  moment  he  is  dead.    One  of  bis  murderers  thruft 
in  his  hand,  and  tore  out  his  palpitatii^  heait.     It 
was  a  civic  foldier.      This  heart  ftill  warm  and 
beating,  was  carried  to  the  tribunal  and  prefented 
to  his  judges.    It  was  then  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  dagger ;  while  the  body  was  dragged  and 
da(hed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement,  pierped  through 
and  through  with  p3ces.    At  laft,  in  a  tavern,  his 
flefh  and  heart,  minced  into  morfels,  was  fteep6d 
in  their  wine,  and  greedily  devoured.    This  hap- 
pened in  the  rve  SaiM^lIanorL    The  h^orian  bids 
all  tyrants  and  minifters  tremble  ^t  thi^  dreadful 
puniihment ;  and  he  defiresthe  pitizens  to  be  com- 
forted as  by  thefe  means  the  rights  of  men  would 
foon  be  eftablifhed  among  them. .  He  does  fay 
this ;  and  he  fitys  more.    God !  how  can  I  read 
it! 
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A  nation  where  fiich  things  could  be.  publifhf 
ed  and  not  condemned  were  no  longer  human  be« 
ings.  Naturally  we  inquire,  how  came  they  to  re« 
cord  their  own  crimes,  and  by  a  hand  of  authority. 
The  anfwer,  and  the  only  anfwer,  is  what  I  have 
Juft  faid* 

Thus  was  the  whole  French  people  made  familiar, 

firom  the  very  outfet,  with  the  moft  (hocking. 

There  is  no  name.  Every  thing  went  from  this 
foment  in  this  train.  Avignon  and  the  Com  tat ! 
What  a  fcene  of  blood  was  there  !  The  fifth  and 
fixth  of  Odtober !  Mankind  ought  to  be  informed 
of  thefe  dreadful  thiogs  in  all  their  detail  and  enor-* 
mity,  I  4o  not  mention  it  to  exqite  pity  or  in- 
dignation. Thefe  cannot  be  its  confequences. 
Loathing  and  difguft;  or  the  convulfive  laugh 
that  dries  up  the  fource  of  tegrs  and  forbids  the 
Slufli  of  indignation,  can  be  the  only  confequence. 
But  the  women  monfters  (it  is  in  recorded  evi- 
dence whi«h  dempcracy  dare  pot  deny)  who  went 
from  F^ris  to  Veriaille^  on  thofe  miferable.  days, 
fwore  to  each  other,  to  tear  out  the  ^ueetCs  bca^t 
find  W^k^  i^^UuniuI  cockades  qfber  bowels  !  . 

I  H£R$  fay  qo  more.  I  )iave  not  finifhed ;  fcarce- 
ly  havQ  I  begun ;  but  I  here  breal^  off  my  dif- 
courfe  with  ypu,  Gentleman,  op  t*he  affairs  of 
Francg;.  Sijrely  they  afford  an  ^wful  leflbn  I  I 
Intended  next  to  have  fbewn  you  your  errors,  b^ 
comparing  your  pref^nt  condudjk  and  principle^ 
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lirith  the  conduft  and  principles  of  the  great  Whig 
party  in  this  reign. 

In  the  plan  adopted  by  a  certain  clafs  of  men  in 
this  kingdom  to  govern  by  a  court  fadion»  wholly 
independent  of  the  people,  it  became  the  neceflary 
policy  of  the  court  to  feparate  the  Houfe  of  Comr 
xnons  and  the  people  from  each  other.    The  diC» 
contents  and  faction  which  difgraced  the  time$, 
were  propitious  in  a  high  degree  to  this  fatal  pur*, 
pofe.     Real  lovers  of  liberty,  who  did  not  com- 
prehend the  exteqt  of  court  policy,  were  without 
much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  counteraft  po-^ 
pular  diilurbance  by  fenatorial  exertion.     They 
did  not  perceive  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  if 
once  led  into  the  train  of  afluming  any  thing  like 
the  charader  of  executive  magiftracy  (as  the  Af- 
fembly  of  France  has  done  in  our  days)  from  that 
moment  deftroyed  its  diftindively  peculiar  popu- 
lar origin,  and  by  departing  from  its  real  charader 
would  lofe  its  real  power,     Thofe,  however,  of  this 
defcription  who  were  thus  deceived  were  not  ma- 
ny.   But  the  phalanx  of  courtiers  was  ftrong  j  and 
as  the  people  came  evefy  day  more  and  more  to 
diftruft  the  Houfe,— rthe  Houfe  on  its  part  paid  kfs 
regard  every  day  to  the  pegple.     The  influence  of 
the  crownjprung  upland  flourilhed  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  and 
llruck  its  roots  deep  in  a  foil  which  had  hitherto 
^en  fo  adverfe  to  its  growth. 

In 


fa  this  fituatlon  of  afiairs  the  duty  of  a  citizcifl 
was  to  be  guided  accoifling  to  the  circumftances 
in  wfakh  he  was  jdaced.  All  troth  is  inimutaUe 
and  the  fame.  Yet  every  feafon  has  its  pwn  pe- 
culiar truth,  which  requires  more  pardcidarly  to 
*be  inculcated  and  to  be  defended  with  greater 
zeal.  Thi$  beautiful  and  important  maxim  of 
morality  la  well  exprefied  by  an  infpired^  teajcher. 
••  Eftabliflied  in  the  present  truth.*?  The  truth, 
the  great  truth,  for  which  the  lovers  of  our  confti- 
tution  had  to  contend  in  thofe  days,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  the  prefent  reign,  was  that  a  popular 
reprefentative  body,  a  body  diredly  originating 
from,andframedforthepurpofeof  aftingon  the  be- 
half of  the  people,  could  not  with  any  fafety  to  our 
free  government  be  converted  into  an  inftrumentof 
the  court,  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  (landing  force 
of  government  againft  thofe  for  whofe  prote6don,in 
the  firft  inftance,  it  had  its  original  eftablifliment, 
If  this  body  affumed  to  itfelf  great  and  undefined 
powers,  (powers  of  a  new  and  ancwfitalous  deferip- 
tion)  if  it  employed  thofe  powers  under  the  di- 
rection of  fecret  advifcrs  of  the  crown,  if  it  wholly 
laid  afide  its  popular  duties,  and  fo  totally  forgot 
the  nature  and  purpofes  of  its  inftitution,  as  to  aft 
for  purpofes  and  with  principles  wholly  the  reverfc, 
—then  the  great  objedl  and  firft  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen was  to  recall  it  from  this  ftate  of  alienation  to 
its  legitimate  home,  and  to  ftrip  it  of  all  that  ad- 
ventitious authority  given  for  the  fole  endofde- 
ftroyingits  native  inherent  andfalutary  powers. 

The 
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The  policy  of  the  Whigs^  with  all  revsrence  fot 
monarchy,  fuch  as  they  ever  have  difplayed,  with 
alldevotioti  and  affedion  to  the  kw  of  parhament, 
which  they  have  ever  held  to  be  not  the  leaft  va- 
luable part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  with  all  due  e£* 
timation  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Koufc 
of  Commons,  which  they  have  eyer  maintained 
with  firmnef^  and  zeal»  ^ith  all  love  of  order  and 
juft  fubordination,  which  they  have  ever  rnani* 
fefted,~withalltheiecdnfiderations,  and  govern^ 
ed  by  all  thefe  principles,  yet  the  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  which  has  ever  been  fiim  to  refill  as  it  was 
wife  to  preferve,  called  upon  them  to  oppofe  this 
defedion  of  the  reprefentative  from  his  conftituent, 
and  to  promulgs^te  and  enforpe  the  great  and  n^- 
cefiary  truth,  that  a  Houfe  of  Commons  ib  mould- 
ed as  to  become  in  its  oWn  nature  inimical  to  the 
caufe  of  the  people,  was  of  all  others  the  mod  odi:. 
ous,  becaufe  of  all  others  the  moft  unnatural  and 
moft  formidable  engine  of  courtly  oppreffion. 

It  would  be  to  write  the  hillory  of  Britain  to 
confider  in  detail  the  tranfadions  of  this  period. 
I  fball  give  you  tl^  epitome  of  what  I  meant  to 
fay. 

The  peace  of  Paris  had  fcarcely  reftored  exter- 
nal qiuet  to  this  country  when  a  domeftic  war 
Was  commenced  againft  Mr.  Wilkes.  As  this  war 
was  of  a  meaner  call  fd  was  it  conduced  by  mean- 
tr  agents.  Its  event  was  fuch  as  it  defcrved. 
Succefs  could  not  have  gained  glory,  and  it  ended 
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Jn  dtsfeat.  Mr.  Wilkes  expelled  hj  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  repeatedly  returned  to  them  by  his 
jconftituents,  till  at  laft  Colonel  Luttrell,  by  a  con- 
ilrudive  eledion,  was  featedin  his  ilead.  But  the 
defeat  was  the  worfe  for  this  feeming  vic^oiy. 
The  people  canonized  thpir  martyr,  and  were  rea- 
dy almoft  to  off^r  up  (what  to  Englifhmen  has 
ever  been  fo  dear)  even  their  loyalty  at  his  fhiine. 
The  noftrils  pf  the  patriot  however  (if  fuch  ever 
were  his  wifh^s)  were  not  regaled  with  this  incenfe. 
The  people  Hopped  long  before,  they  reached  the 
altar.    Their  zpaj  found  another  objpft^ 

Although  thi$  mod  unjuft  and  ftill  more  impo- 
litic  perfecutipn  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  was  hatched  in  the 
recefl^8  of  the  interior  cabine,t,  aiid  carried  on  al- 
moft in  a  fpirit  of  fanaticifra  by  the  court  party, 
daring  to  ftyle  themfelves  the  K^ing's  friends,  yet 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whofn  th<yr  alarmed  for  its 
privileges,  and  of  whofe  dignity .  they  held  them- 
felves forth  as  the  aflertors,  was  the  oftenfible  in.- 
llrument  of  all.  ThQ  pegple  felt  only  its  hand, 
and  belield  ojily  its  exertions.  In  other  c^lpei^ 
too,  government  was  not  in  great  favour  with  the 
nation.  A  difgraceful  peace  was  fuppofed  to  have 
fullicd  a  glorious  A^^ar.  Scottifh  influence  (there 
was  g^^ound  for  forae  complaint)  w^s  faid  to  hav? 
overto^ed  all  Engliih  claims  of  fervice.  The 
Houfe  of  Commons,  by  very  decided  and  great 
majoritiw,  were  in  the  intereft  of  tlje  court.  The 
queftion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  diredly  and  immediateiji 

an^ 


ftftd  as' far  as  the  peoplfe  could  be  fuppofed  to  fe^ 
was  with  that  Houfe,  and  that  Hoiife  only.  It  ii 
hot  to  be  wondered  that  under  all  thefe  impref- 
fions,  the  nation  fhoiild  begin  toconfider  the  Houfs 
of  Commons  as  their  enemy,  and  treat  it  accord* 
ingly.  Efpecially  miift  this  have  happened,  when 
the  prefs  teemed  with  libels  calculated  exadly  for 
the  meridiail  of  the  vulgar,  and  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  ulcerated  beyond  all  example  of  former 
times  by  minifterial  inflidions. 

This  unconftitutional  employment  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  minillers(or,tofpeak  more  proper- 
ly, by  the  mailers  of  the  miniftry )  which  degraded 
it  in  the  eyes  and  alienated  from  it  the  affcdions  of 
the  people,  behoved  to  be  reiifted  by  all  good  men. 
It  was  reiifted  in  particular  by  the  Rockin^iam  party* 
They  were  not,  it  is  true,  without  allies  ;  though 
odt  of  their  own  connexion  thefe  was  no  body  of 
fyftematic  principle.  After  the  fcattering  of  Mr. 
Grenvilk*a  friends,  they  formed  not  only  the  go- 
verning portion  (as  they  formerly  had  done)  but 
almoft  the  mafs  of  oppofition,  down  to  the  month 
of  March  1782. 

In  oppoling  the  unconftitutional  conduft  of  the 
court,  this  party  at  the  fame  time  never  lowered 
the  dignity  of  the  Houfe  of  Comriions.  They 
avoided- with  a  moft  religious  care  the  leflening  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  this  moft  eflential  branch  of 
the  conftitution.  Nothing  irreverent  to  its  high 
functions  ever  efcaped  their  lips.     But  the  mean 
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fuiidioiis  to  which  it  had  been  degraded,  were 
held  up  to  merited  contempt  and  indignatioa 
Above  all  the  reft,  the  plan  of  turning  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  into  a  fort  of  dffice  of  execution,  and 
of  making  it  in  the  firft  inftance  a  eontroul  agaia^ 
the  people,  a  new  court  of  ftat  chambes^  where 
pqpular  exceflfes  were  to  be  brought  t6  trial,  out 
of  all  the  courfe  of  the  kw  tf  the  land,  and  ofurp- 
ing  the  jurifdidion  of  the  fettled  tribunals,  was  de- 
precated by  the  Whigs  as  overturning  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  a  fiee  and  mi^ed  monarchy.  Yet  while 
they  refifted  thefe  dangerous  and  ruinmift  innova- 
tions upon  all  the  principles  of  the  ftkte,they  held 
out  the  realfimSionsof  aBritilhHoufe  of  Com- 
mons, as  the  moft  dignified  that  could  be  intrufted 
to  or  exercifed  by  any  body  of  men,  and  abated 
in  no  one  inftance  a  fingle  atom  of  its  rights. 

But  while  the  Whigs  of  England  aded  thb  refo- 
lute  yet  fober  part,  it  was  not-fo  with  every  other 
portion  of  the  community.  Much  lefs,  it  is  trae, 
of  the  fpawn  of  general  thinking  had  ever  been 
brought  to  market  in  this  country,  than  had  been 
long  and  very  extenfively  vended  in  France.  Our 
people  had  always  been  fed  widi  more  fubftantial 
food.  However  in  times  of  famine,  the  appedteg 
of  men  are  leis  nice^  When  the  harveft  of  the 
conftitution  was  borne  away  by  the  courtly  fpoil- 
ers ;  when  even  the  popular  hands  of  a  Houfe  of 
Commons  ceafed  to  diftribute  to  them  that  bread 
of  life,  which  had  nourifhed  them  fo  long,  and  fil- 
led 
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led  their  veins  with  the  blood  of  real  freedoiji,  it 
was  a  circumilance  of  no  furprife,  though  of  much 
lamentation,  that  the  people  (hould  fall  with  gree- 
dinefs  upon  the  wreck  and  garbage  cad  upon  their 
ihores  from  the  coaft  of  France.  It  was  indeed  a 
melancholy  truth.  About  this  peiiod  for  the  firft  time 
(at  leaft  in  any  degree  worthy  of  notice)  the  ge- 
neral theories  of  liberty  began  to  be  held  forward ; 
the  defeds  of  our  conititution  to  be  collated  with 
thefe  crude  principles ;  our  want  of  fuflScient  free- 
dom (not  in  faft  or  feeling  but)  in  the  very  plan 
and  eflence  of  our  government  to  be  loudly  ex- 
claimed againft;  ^nd  the  general  cry  of  "  over- 
"  turn,  overturn/^  to  refound  through  the  nation. 

In  the  midft  of  this  indirect  government  by  the 
court  party  and  the  abufe  of  its  funflions  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  one  hand,  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  people  on  the  other,  and  proceed- 
ing from  both,.the  fpreading  of  the  ipiew  dodrihes 
againft  the  authority  of  that  Houfe  and  the  whole 
frame  of  our  conftitution,  the  coercive  regulations 
regarding  America  carried  matters  to  the  length 
of  war.  A  greater  feries  of  affairs  now  prefcnts  it- 
felf 

By  the  Whigs,  the  meafures  which  led  to  the 
American  war,  and  the  cpndud  held  during  its 
contiiuiance,  were  reprobated  as  totally  alien  from 
the  conftitutional  principles  of  our  monarchy. 
Tbey  entered  into  no  metaphyfical  difcuffion  of 
rii^hts.    One  gseat  right  they  did  indeed  maintain 

(the 


f  tlia  otily  right  worth  the  contending  for)  that  fid 
individual  had  from  nature  any  title  to  opprefs  ano- 
ther individual,  nor  any  people  upon  any  pretence 
(and  perhaps  in  a  ftronger  degree  ftill,  the  policy 
being  fuperadded  to  the  right,)  to  opprefs  another 
J)eople.  This  ground  of  ftrength  they  certainly 
feized ;  and  maintained  it  (as  is  it  fhould  be  main- 
tained) with  vigour.  But  this  firm  foundation  of 
natural  juftice  excepted,  no  trace  of  their  footfteps 
could  be  perceived  oh  afty  pther  ground  in  this 
circle.  The  unhallowed  threftiold  of.  French 
rights  their  feet  never  trod.  But  the  pupils  of  the 
French  theorifts  aded  a  very  different  part.  The 
American  queflion  was  treated  by  them,  r^ot  on 
grounds  of  national  policy  or  ntoral  leflbds  of  hu- 
manity, but  on  abftraft  principles  of  natural  right  i 
and  as  thefe  principles  were  of  very  univerfal  ap- 
plication, after  haviftg  ferved  in  America,  they 
were  recalled  to  do  duty  at  home.  The  nation 
had  beeti  introduced  to  their  acquaintance  indeed, 
before  the  great  breaking  out  of  the  American 
troubles.  A  book  called  *•  Political  Difquifitions'* 
(whofe  fame  has  been  latdy  revived)  had  expofed 
the  nakednefs  of  the  conftitution,  and  demon- 
ftrated  the  neceffity  of  fumJfliing  it  with  a  new 
drefs  from  the  fliop  of  the  political  fpeculators. 
Though  this  gentleman's  advertifements  were 
very  fhewy,  and  though  he  both  recommended  his 
goods  and  fliewed  how  needful  was  the  purcfaafe 
in  very  lo^Ailar  terms/  few  however  had  paid 
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any  great  attention  to  them.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  projefted  changes. 
But  the  American  war  became  a  hot-houfe  for 
fuch  principles;  and  they  matured  and  bloflbmed 
apace.  Dr.  Price,  in  his  Principles  of  Civil  Liber- 
ty, made  up  a  nofegay  of  thefe  wild  foreign 
flowers,  which  he  iniifted  upon  applying  to  the 
hofe  of  every  palTer  by  :  or  rather  (for  this  is  not 
fufficient  juftice  to  his  induftry  and  abilities)  he 
extraded  their  thoiceft  fweets  by  a  metaphyfiqal 
procefs,  and  made  a  prefent  of  this  refined  ellence 
of  freedom  and  wifdom  to  our  enflaved  and  wittol 
nation.  I  cannot  pofitively  fay,  baring  at  that 
time  no  capacity  of  obfervation  (if  peradventure  I 
have  any  fuch  even  at  this  hour)  whether  Dr. 
Price's  pamphlet  was  a  more  popular  performance 
than  Mr.  Burgh's  PoUtical  Difquifitions.  How<- 
ever  I  ihould  imagine  that  it  was.  The  pamphlet 
was  npt  much  above  half  a  hundred  j^ages ;  fo  far 
as  I  recoiled.  The  Difquifitions,  if  I  am  not  mil!'- 
taken,  are  four  fizeable  odavo  volumes.  The 
pamphlet  had  a  determinate  objed,  and  regarded 
a  queftion  which  agitated  the  minds  and  interefted 
the  paflions  of  aU  men.  The  juflice  and  expe- 
diency of  the  American  war,  was  the  central  point 
round  which  all  the  Dodor's  reafonings  revolved. 
The  Difquifitions  had  no  fpecific  objed,  and  re- 
lated to  fubjeds  which,  though  of  great  impor- 
tance, were  too  general  in  their  nature  to  create  of 
themfelves,  without  the  preflure  of  immediate  evil 
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Ar  the  hope  of  immediate  enjojrment,  any  verf 
particular  intereft.  Befides  the  heat  of  the  times 
wns  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  pam- 
phlet's reputation,  while  the  volumes  had  met  with 
a  colder  foil  and  a  leis  genial  clkimte»  What  could 
be  done  for  them  howevef  was  done^  The  Dif- 
quifitions  were  quoted  b j  the  pampUet  with  great 
Ironour,  and  fhone  at  leaft  with  refleded  luftre. 

This  publication  of  Dr.  Price,  was  not  the  only 
one  firom  this  fchool  during  the  period  referred  to. 
Yet  read  as  they  were,  and  I  fuppofe,  much  read, 
their  eSk&s  were  by  no  means  in  proportion.  Of 
the  good  fenfe  and  fteady  underftanding  (general- 
ly taken  and  where  their  confciencesare  notfurprif- 
jti)o{  the  people  itt  this  nation,  no  man  thinks  more 
refpedfuUy  than  I  do.  Yet  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  fay  that  thefe  were  the  caufes  of  the  fpread 
of  the  dodbines  taught  by  the  Anglo-Gallican 
fchool,  being  much  inferior  to  the  zeal  of  the 
teachers.  The  cauf^  was  not  fo  honourable  for  this 
people.  The  luft  of  American  dominion  had  taken 
pofleffion  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  vifions  oT 
external  taxation  which  was  to  leflen  their  own 
1>urdens  were  conftantiy  before  their  eyes.  Thcfc 
fplendid  iUufions  of  revalue,  arrayed  in  the  moft 
fanciful  hues,  and  glittering  in  almolt  faery  bril* 
liancy,  dazzled  and  deluded  the  nation.  Nor  was 
it  till  the  feafon  of  adverfity  and  alarm  that  they 
began  to  diflipate  before  our  view,  while  the  fun  of 
our  glory,  ifk  whofe  beams  thefe  gaudy  mote&  had 
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^eii  engendered,  feemed  rapidly  declining  to  the 
Weft;  In  fuch  difpdiitionS  df  mind  as  were  thea 
prevalent  in  this  kiilgdom,  dodrines  of  general  li» 
berty  which  went  to  juftify  American  refiftancc, 
were  likely  to  be  rejefted  without  much  examina^^^ 
tion.  They  were  condemned  from  the  company 
they  kept.  How  indeed  could  thofe  principles 
which  ^^j/fe// rebellion,  meet  with  any  reception 
in  mens'  minds  who  rejeded  as  f(^ditious  the  rea- 
fonings  built,  without  any  other  juftification  of  the 
refiftance  at  all,  upon  the  ahtiCnt  policy  of  the 
empire ! 

The  eSed  oiF  thefe  dodrines,  accordingly,  was 
heither  general  nor  immediate.  A  party  was,  how^ 
ever,  formed  and  knit  together  upon  thefe  princi- 
ples ;  heither  very  extenfive  in  the  beginning  nor 
very  powerful,  y^t  bound  in  thie  clofeft  union. 
The  confederacy  of  repubUcanifni  was  formed, 
(the  unnatural  birth  of  the  court  cabal)  and  it 
waited  for  circumftances  to  ftrengthein  its  power 
and  extend  its  dominion. 

The  confederacy  foon  perceived  that  ksftioft 
dangerous  enemy  was  the  Whig  intercft.  Oppor- 
tunities were  feized  and  fought  for  to  expofe  the 
narrownefs  of  their  poUtics,  and  to  reproach  the 
contraded  fpirit  of  their  cotidud.  Their  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  American  fyftem  was  however  praifed, 
though  it  was  lamented  that  wifer  and  more  en- 
hghtened  principles  did  not  form  the  bafis  of  this 
oppofition.  In  the  mean  time,  and  notwithftand- 
K  k  2  ing 
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.  ing  thefe  praifes,  the  evils  of  ariftocracy  werelield 

.itrongly  fprth;  and  fuch  a  government  as  had 
taken  ^place  under  the  two  firft  monarchs  of  the 
Brunfwick  line,  happy  and  glorious,  and  (for  the 
mod  part)  peaceful,  as  the  nation  had  been  under 

,  this  government,  was  painted  as  fomething  vorfe 
than  defpotifm.  In  this  article  (though  with  very 
different  purpofes)  their  creed  met  word  for  word, 
and  idea  with  idea,  in  coincidence  with  the  creed 

,  of  the  court  fadlion.  In  this  refped  they  exhibit- 
ed fomething  Uke  virtue.  The  court  cabal,  by  the 
difturbances  they  excited  at  home  and  abroad,  had 
created  thofe  diflenllons  which  firil  hatched  and 
matured  the  fpirit  of  republicanifin.  This  repub- 
licanifm  was  truly  that  cabal's  unnatural  offspring. 

.  It  adopted  its  parentis  enmities,  at  leaft  in  part  j 
and  Whiggifm  had  to  fupport  a  double  combat* 

While  any  hopes  of  fuccefs  remained  in  the 
American  conteft,  the  nation  ftill  continued  to 

.  cherifh  its  delufion.  I  do  jiot  exculpate  the  mi- 
niftry  of  that  period ;  but  it  is  bare  juAice  to  fay 
that  the  miniftry  of  that  period  (I  talk  not  of  the 
dominant  intereft  of  the  interior  cabinet}  were 
comparatively  little  to  blame.  Efpecially  Lord 
Guildford,  to  whom  enemies  and  friends  have  been 
equally  unjuft  (were  not  friendfhip  turned  into  en- 
mity  the  worft  of  all  injuftice)  deferves  lefs  to  be 
reproached  than  any  other  member  of  that  admi- 
niftration.  It  was  in  every  fcnfe  the  war  of  the 
people  in  its  progrefs  j  though  its  origin  might  be 
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found,  and  was  to  be  fought,  clfewhcre.    Out  of 
doors  it  was  called  for,  and  fupported  by  every 
body.     In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  they  were  the 
reprefentatives  of  great  trading  cities,  and  of  popu- 
lous and  refpedable  counties,  who  fupported  it ; 
and  by  the  mod  adive  and  decifive  majorities. 
Unlefs  among  the  V/hig  connexion,  no  oppoferfe 
almofl  could  be  found.     With  the  tide  of  affairs, 
however,  the  minds  of  the  people  turned  too. 
Difafter  opened  their  eyes,  and  they  looked  with 
horror  upon  the  wafte  which  their  mifguided  paf- 
fions  had  caufed.    It  is  not,  however,  in  the  na- 
ture of  great  bodies  to  blame  themfelves.     Much 
lefs  can  this  be  expefted  of  the  people.    Errors, 
and  thofc  great  errors  they  eafily  perceived  had 
been  committed,  and  (as  will  always  be  the  cafe) 
they  laid  them  all  to  the  charge  of  their  rulers. 
It  was  now  the  time  for  the  confederacy  to  aft. 
Their  general  dodtrines  now  came  into  play  with 
admirable    effeft.     All   thefe  general   doftrines 
went  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  people ;  and  of 
thofe  who  meant  to  increafe  their  power,  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  the  people  Ihould  queftiori 
the  wifdom.     In  thefe  doftrines  the  people  found 
great  confolation  for  pad  failures,  and  much  prof- 
peft  of  future  enjoyment.     Things  would    not 
have  happened  as  they  had  done,  if  they  had  pof- 
fefled  their  proper  fliare  of  power.     Such  difafters 
could  never  again  happen,  when  th^y  Ihould  pof- 
fefs  it.    From  a  imall  ifolated  party  the  confede- 
Kk  3  racy 
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racy  grew  into  fuller  expanfion ;  and,  in  a  gtcatet 
or  a  lefs  degree,  the  leaven  of  change  began  to 
ferment  in  eyery  portion  of  the  Icingdom. 

In  th^  mean  time  the  Wl^igs  purfued  their  an- 
titnt  policy.    They  were  not  (aar  they  n^ver  had 
been)  averfe  to  all  change.    Some  of  them  canied 
their  ideas  of  reformation  to  a  greater  length  than 
othf  rs ;  but  f  11  took  neceffity  ai^d  policy  for  their 
guide,  and  all  made  order  and  ftable  government 
their  hmit.    Tl)e  older  members  of  the  Rocking- 
ham jparty  were  the  moft  rcferved  in  their  notions 
of  reform  and  change.    The  wl^ole  party  united 
in  one  grand  principle.    Thjc  Amqiiqan  'vmr  and 
all  its  evils  had  fprung  from  the  gbapdoQment  of 
the  power  of  controul,  lpdge4  in  the  Hoi|fe  of 
Commons  againft  minifters  or  th;  court ;   afi4  liroiP 
Vational  confidence  being  turned  into  crin)ii:|^  ^b- 
ferviency.    Tlfeir  efforts  were  accordingly  direc- 
ted to  the  roftoration  of  the  juft.  independence  of 
that  lioufe.    Ope  qf  the  greateft  meafures  for  this 
lend,  and  fupported  by  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
party,  was  Mr.  Burke's  bill  o£  economical  r^frrma- 
tion.    By  this  and  by  other  meafureS|  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  was  at  length  reftpred  to  its  due  rank 
in  the  conftitution;  united  in  the  fame  intereft 
with  its  conftituents,  and  again  placed,  inftead  of 
an  appanage  to  the  court,  as  a  fupport  (in  its  an- 
tient  order^  to  the  throne. 

This  rational  and  conftitutional  reformation  had 
its  effed  upon  the  country.    The  wild  fpirit  raif- 
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cd  bj  the  republican  confederacy  greatly  fubfided; 
and  indeed  w^s  almoft  done  away^  When  in  fpring 
1 782,  the  Marquis  (tf  Rockingham  came  into  pow* 
cr,  he  carried  along  with  him  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
don.  The  reformations!  have  mentioned  proceeded 
under  his  aufpices,  and  a  new  day  was  faft  break* 
ing  in  upon  the  gloom  that  had  fo  long  overfpread 
the  country.  To  the  irreparable  lofs  of  this  na* 
tion^tliat  truly  great  man  was  {hatched  away  al- 
moft in  the  beginning  of  his  carreer.  The  ftate 
>yas  left  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lanfdowne.andMr.  Pitt^, 

Their  tenn  was  alfo  fhort;  and  the  coalition 
miniilry  fucceeded  them*    During  this  period,  the 
Whig  connexion  completed  their  fabric  of  an  in* 
dependent  parliament.    Other  reformations  in  the 
ftate  might  be  defired,  (and  fome  jof  th^m  did  defire 
fiicli)  but  they  were  of  a  nature  to  require  deliber- 
ation, and  fuch  as  circumftances,  in  the  gradual 
pperation  of  things,  would  efied  more  eafily  and 
happily,  than  any  dired  efforts.    The  conftitutioUt 
therefore,  being  renovated  at  home  and  reftorfed 
to  its  original  principles,  that  adnMniftration  turn* 
ed  their  views  to  an  objedl  of  great  importance  ; 
the  circumftances  of  which  called  for  immediate 
interpoiiUon,  and  which  had  been  under  the  con^ 
lideration  of  parliament,  and  by  recommendations 
from  the  throne,  for  feveral  years.    This  was  the 
reformation  of  the  £aft  India  Company,  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  concerns  both  in  the  manage^ 
I^k4  jfioA 
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metit  at  home  and  in  the  territorial  pojBeffionft 
abroad. 

This  bill  (as  every  body  kiiows)  was  thrown  out 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  the  Whig  party  were 
obliged  to  retire  from  adminiilration ;  they  were 
fupported  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againlt  the 
minifters  chofen  by  his  Majefty ;  the  parliament 
was  for  this  reafon  diilblved ;  and  the  new  H^oufe 
of  Commons,  with  the  people  at  their  heels,  be- 
came the  firm  fupporters  of  the  new  miniftry;  who 
qualified  the  diflblution  of  the  former  Houfe  by 
:the  name  of  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

This  was  the  moft  mortal  ftroke  our  confiitu* 
tion  had  ever  received;  among  the  many  that 
have  been  aimed  at  it.  The  queftion  between  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  miniilers  was  nothmg 
ether  or  )e&,  than  whether  the  crown  guiding  the 
momentasy  inclinations  of  the  people,  or  guided 
by  them,  (as  the  cafe  might  happen)  ihould  be  the 
only  power  in  the  ftate.  In  other  words,  the  quef- 
tion was  whether  we  were  to  have  a  mixed  monar- 
chy, or  a  fort  of  undefined  republic  with  a  chief  of 
popular  dledion,  which,  by  the  non-exercife  of  this 
right,  might  become  a  defined  tyranny  ;  a  tyranny 
in  terms  as  it  was  in  reaUty.  A  King  who  appeals 
to  the  people  at  large  as  his  judge,  will  either  be 
an  abfolute  prince  or  a  permiffive  firll  magiftrate. 
He  will  either  be  a  Sultan  or  a  Doge  ;-r-that  is  in 
the  nature  of  his  power,  for  it  may  be  different  in 
thecharader  of  his  perfon.  That  people,  in  the 
feme  manner,  who  have  no  controul  over  the*  ex- 
ecutive 
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ccutive  power  unlefs  in  their  own  immediate  per- 
ions,  will  either  be  a  tyrannous  anarchy  or  a  flavifh 
herd.  They  will  bow  under  the  fccptre  or  break 
it.  The  thing  never  was,  and  it  cannot  be  other- 
ivife. 

The  confederacy  of  republicans  faw  the  difmif- 
lion  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  adminiftration  with 
much  gladnefs  of  heart.  The  principles  of  that  ad- 
miniftration could  not  be  agreeable  to  them ;  and 
they  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  many  of  its 
^leafures.      In  the  conteft  arifing  between  the 
Honfe  of  Commons  and  the  new  minifters,  they 
beheld. the  ^greateft  opportunity  yet  prefented  to 
them  of  difleminating,  perhaps  finally  eftablifhing, 
their  dodrines.     The  people,  under  the  idea  of 
fighting  for  themfelves,  were  no  doubt  made  the 
foldiers  of  the  miniftry.     For  the  confederacy, 
however,  it  was  enough  that  there  ihould  be  a  bat- 
tle.    The  people  once  brought  forward,  would 
not,  they  imagined,  foon  retire ;  nor  would  their 
fpirit  thus  raifed  be  again  eafily  laid.     They  beheld 
alfo  in  near  profped  the  deftrudion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  a  much 
greater  barrier  againft  their  enterprifes,  than  any 
power  of  the  crown  in  connexion  with  the  mere  will 
of  the  people.     The  dilTolution  of  parliament  was 
celebrated,  accordingly,  as  the  greateft  of  viftories. 
And  it  certainly  added  not  a  little  to  their  joy, 
that  the  leader  of  the  new  minifters  was  (as  they 
thought)  of  their  own  fed,  or  at  leaft  approached 
',  3  much 


ffuch  nearer  to  them  in  all  the  principles  he  had  hi* 
Cherto  difplayedf  than  any  other  powerful  indivi- 
dual in  the  kingdom;  while  his  honour  ftood  pledge 
ed  for  great  innovations  in  the  con^tution  of  the 
fiate^and  his  intimacy  with  their  moil  adive  agents 
was  notorious. 

This  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Britwi  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten.  No  confiderations  ihall  ever 
prevent  me  from  declaring  concerning  it  what  I 
truly  think.  It  is  a  high,  a  nojble,  and  a  necef* 
fary  duty.  It  will  bo  doubt  appear  ftraoge  to  pof- 
terity,  (it  is  ftrange  enough  even  at  this  prefent 
hour,  when  we  know  the  circiimftance^and  caufes 
more  completely)  that  the  court  faction  ihould 
have  made  a  common  caufe  with  the  people  at 
large,  and  ihould  have  chofen  their  inflrument 
from  among  the  popular  favourites  of  the  day. 
He  was  highly  fitted  for  what  they  defigned ;  but 
he  was  fitted  for  much  more  than  they  defigned. 
He  might  be  an  inflrument ;  but  his  mind  vras  of 
a  mafler.  Every  thing  original  andacquired^  na^ 
tural  and  adventitious,  was  for  him. 

^*  {line  iludia  accendit  patriae  virtutis  imago^ 
''  Hinc  fama  in  populi  jura4  didita  verba, 
''  Hinc  virides  attfisanni,  fervorque  decorus, 
"  Atqne  armata  dolismens,  ct  vis  infiufimdi.** 

The  court  faftion  faw  what  they  wanted ;  and 
faw  no  more.  But  it  was— »o«  equkem  dorfo—znd  he 
is  there  fUll.  It  was  yet  the  fame  policy  that  guid- 
ed  in  the  prefent  cafe  as  in  the  former  periods  of 
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tJioir  condo6l.  The  annihilation  of  the  controdj 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  the  grand  objed  in 
all  their  fchemes.  While  their  policy,  however, 
had  the  fame  end,  it  was  a  much  more  dangerous 
pperation  than  any  former  courfe  had  been.  Had 
the  people  of  this  country  in  any  way  refembled  the 
people  now  in  France,  and  had  not  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
firft  bound  vaulted  into  the  very  higheft  firat  of 
ambition,  the  power  and  the  name  of  monarchy 
might  have  been  fwept  opt  of  the  country.  There 
were  fpirits  in  the  kingdom  fufficiently  bold  to  un^ 
dertake  it.  The  great  mafs  of  opinion  was  fet  in- 
to dangerous  motion ;  and  nothing  but  that  fobii* 
.ety  of  charader,  which  has  always  been  confpicu- 
ou«  eyen  amidft  the  wildeft  rifings  of  this  people^ 
and  that  ft^y  fei)&  which  has  more  or  lefs  ihooe 
through  their  mqft  fopliib  condud,  joined  with  the 
feelings  of  eafe  and  fecurity  proceeding  from  the 
happy  nature  of  our  conftitution,  and  which  no 
wickednefs  has  m  finy  time  been  ever  able  "wholly 
to  deftroy,  could  have  proteded  us  againft  fome  mi^ 
ferable  philofophic  revolution^  The  Court  fadion 
i^rung  a  mine  which  (thpughfor  the  time  it  deftroy • 
ed  only  their  enemies)  might  have  bjown  up  both 
themfelves  and  the  nation  and  the  throne.  If  the 
ground  on  which  the  throne  now  ftands  be  lefs 
firm  than  it  was  formerly,  if  ihakings  and  trembl- 
ings  foreboding  greater  convuliions,  alarm  the 
liiends  of  our  monarchy,  if  a  more  daring  fpirit 
has  gone  abroad  ^than  had  ever  walked  the  king« 
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dom  fince  the  revolution,  or  indeed  (in  point  of 
mere  opinion)  ever  before  it,  this  is  the  work  of 
the  delufion  and  tumult  in  the  year  1784.  It  is 
liot  to  blame  men  that  1  fpeak.  Far  be  this  from 
me.  Farther  fliU  be  from  me  the  fear  of  man ; 
which  is  a  fnare  ;  and  the  forgetfulnefs  of  duty. 

It  was  againil  theie  principles  and  proceedings 
fubverlive  of  our  free  monarchy,  that  Mr.  Burke'i 
**  reprefentation  to  his  majelly"  was  direded ;  and 
it  is  recorded,  againil  tl;era  as  a  monument  for 
ever.  In  it  alfo  is  recorded  our  conftitution.  The 
knowledge  of  our  conititution  is  there ;  and  there 
is  the  love  of  it. 

Here  I  mull  flop  in  this  matter  alfo.  The  reft 
muft  be  hiftorical  detail  to  be  any  thing ;  and  I 
cannot  now  give  hiftorical  detail.  Much  alfo 
Ihould  be  given  of  what  was  ^earlier  done  ;  and  of 
which  I  have  here  fet  down  fomething. 

It  was  now  the  new  policy  began.  In  the  for-, 
mer  period,  the  attempts  were  to  overturn  the 
frame  of  the  ftate,  by  holding  up  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  as  every  thing,  and  the  people  as  no- 
thing ;  and  this  was  done  by  feparating  and  dif- 
uniting  them.  Now,  the  attempts  were  to  over- 
turn the  frame  of  the  ftate,  by  making  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  merely  and  immediately  dependent 
on  the  people,  and  amenable  to  the  people  through 
the  niedmm  of  the  crown;  "and  this  was  done  by  fe- 
paid'jiig  and  difunitingthem.  The  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  had  ever  been,  to  confider 
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4:he  reprefentatives  of  the  people  arid  the  people 
at  large  as  united  in  the  fame  interefts»  and  having 
one  common  caufe.  Attempts  to  difunite  them, 
and  to  play  them  off  againft  one  another  as  ad- 
verfe  parties,  could  end  in  nothing  but  the  ruin  of 
the  conftitution  and  the  eftablilhment  of  un- 
bounded power  in  thofe  who  held  the  balance ; 
whether  thefe  perfons  fl^ould  be  fecret  advifcrs  of 
the  crown,  or  enemies  in  another  form  to  the 
exiflence  of  our  monarchy. 

The  duty  of  the  Whigs  was  therefore  clear 
upon  all  the  old  principles;  and  their  condudt 
correfpended  with  thefe  principles.  They  were 
the  fall  friends  of  the  people  and  the  crown.  They 
had  flood  up  formerly  for  the  people's  rights. 
They  now  withftood  the  wild  conjundion  of  po- 
pular fury  and  court  intrigue.  In  both  periods 
they  treated  with  reverence  the  rights  of  the 
throne.  Throughout  they  were  confident,  manly, 
and  wife.  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  year  1784,  was  in  the  true  fpirit  of  this 
free  monarchy,  and  according  to  the  heft  examples 
of  the  bed  men  who  had  flourifhed  as  Whigs  in 
the  heft  times  of  this  great  nation. 

Befides  the  celebrated-times  of  1784,  anothe^r 
memorable  occafion  exifted  for  difplaying  princi- 
ples. This  was  the  cafe  of  the  regency.  On  this 
matter  I  fliall  not  here  enter  at  all.  Still  the  body 
of  Whigs  was  compad  and  firm ;  and  they  were 
here,  as  in  all  former  cafes,  on  the  fide  of  the  mo- 
narchy- 


tiarchy.  High  parliamentaiy  clarnis  (after  to 
much  had  been  done  to  deftroy  parliamentary  in- 
dependence) were  again  brought  forward  on  tbi» 
great  queftion.  It 'was  thought  they  might  be 
made  with  iafety. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  the  reyolatioh 
begun  in  France  attracted  the  attention  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  was  foon  held  out  by  too  many  among  ys 
as.an  example  to  ourfelves.  Tht  republican  confe- 
deracy, through  many  events  and  from  many  caufes, 
had  found  their  defigns  not  much  nearer  comple- 
tion^ after  all  even  that  had  been  effedled  in  the 
year  1784.  They  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in 
whom  they  had  chiefly  placed  their  hopes.  He 
has  fincedone  fervices  to  this  kingdom,  which 
muft  render  him  much  more  an  objed  of  hatred  to 
them,  than  even  his  original  defertion.  So  fiir  as 
our  principles  are  not  debauched,  and  keeping 
them  firm  and  fteady,  he  ihould  therdfore  now  be 
judged  by  us  fimn  what  is  good  and  not  from  what 
was  eviL  To  z&  otherwife,  in  the  prefent  drcum- 
fiances,  in  judging  of  Mr.  Pitt,  would  be  injuftice 
as  againft  him,  and  criminal  as  againfl  the  nation. 

The  Iq/l  UxhjtA  of  my  dtfcourfe  with  you.  Gen- 
tlemen, was  to  have  been  on  the  new  theories  of 
change,  as  maintained  in  fet  propofitions  by  fome 
amongyourfelves,  and  as  conveyed  in  your  own  ge^ 
neral  declarations.  It  is  impoifible  (you  perceive) 
lor  me  to  do  this  now  as  it  flioiUd  be  done.    la 
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what  I  am  to  fay,  I  fliall,  firft  of  all  and  tnoft  of  alt 
in  vindicating  your  condud  in  the  year  1784,  con* 
denAi  the  condud  and  principles  you  now  hold. 
This  was  to  have  been  my  tranfition  (a  very  nat 
tural  one)  from  the  one  part  of  my  fubjed  to  the 
other.  It  will  now  be  nearly  all  I  ihall  fay  on  the 
other  part. 

I  ihall  firft  vihdicate  you  againft  your  enemit^, 
before  condemning  you  by  yourfelvcs.  The 
Whigs  Jiavc  been  accufed  of  creating  an  ariftocra- 
cy  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  crown.  I  Ihall 
fpeak  of  the  crown  before  fpeaking  of  the  people ; 
although  it  &  impofiible  to  fpeak  of  the  one  with« 
out  alfo  fpeaking  of  the  other. 

The  crown  never  received  a  more  fevere  fhock 
than  in  the  year  1784.  The  fyftem  puifued  by 
the  oppofers  of  the  Whigs  eftablifhed  the  princii* 
ple»  that  in  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  govern* 
ment,  the  crown  was  bound  to  advife  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  to  receive  their  advice  as 
the  fovereign  counfel  of  the  ftate.  It  has  nothing 
ado  with  the  mifchievous  energy  of  this  principle ; 
that  the  people  happened  in  this  cafe  to  adviie 
what  the  crown  wifhcd  to  follow.  It  is  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  power  refiding  in  the  peo- 
ple as  an  ordinary  inftrument  of  government. 
This  is  the  evil. 

It  is  this  dodrine  fubverfive  of  monarchy  which 
they  were  lately  eftablilhing  in  France.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  *'  Rights  of  Men/'  as  taeg^t  in  their 
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fchools,  is  thd  Very  fame  with  that  proclaimed  at 
this  period  in  England.  According  to  the& 
fchools  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  fovereignlaw ; 
and  wherever  they  chufe  to  declare  that  will,  it 
becomes  the  conftitutional  rule  of  right  till  in  their 
wifdom  they  chufe  to  alter  it.  If  a  King  has  no 
dependence  but  this ; — he  is  a  miferable  pageant 
indeed. 

Our  conftitution  had  planned  matters  more 
wifely.  The  peo(>le  were  confidered  in  it  as  no 
part  of  the  government  at  all.  Their  will  origin 
nally  formed  the  government ;  and  it  was  our  fin- 
gular  felicity  that  this  will  had  been  exerted  im 
conformity  to  the  beft  rules  of  right.  Their  will 
may  finally  dellroy  this  government ;  and  it  will 
then  be  our  grievous  calamity  that  it  has  been  ex- 
erted in  oppofition  to  all  right  reafon.  The  peo- 
ple's will  and  the  people's  power  are  certainly  par- 
amoimt  in  force  and  efficacy  to  all  other  power 
and  will  whatfoever.  In  their  firft  beginnings 
they  may  be  ftyled  rebellion ;  in  their  latter  end 
they  become  government.  The  founders  of  our 
conftitution  knew  this  well.  They  wifhed  not 
that  governments  Ihould  beget  rebellions,  and  re- 
bellions hatch  governments.  The  general  will  of 
the  people  was,  therefore,  depofited  in  certain  bo- 
dies ;  in  truft  and  on  behalf  of  the  people,  it  is 
true,  but  leaving  to  them  no  direft  or  ordinary 
fliare  in  the  government  whatever;  for  this  would 
have  defeated  the  very  purpofes  of  the  truft,  and 
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prevented  the  exiftence  of  any  fixed  eonftitutioA. 
This  truft  (like  all  other  trufts)  is  no  doubt,  in  cer* 
tain  circumftances,  revocable,  fiut  Kingfe  will 
judge  unwifely  indeed  for  themlelves  and  their, 
power,  if  they  call  in  the  people  on  this  ground^ 
for  their  umpires  between  them  and  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  government.  The  people  wll 
judge  equally  unwifely  if  they  allow  them&lvea 
to .  be  thus  called  m  ;~but  of  this  afterwards.  If 
Kings  ih  the  ordinary  courft  of  adminiftration  ap^ 
peal  from  the  other  conftitueht  portions  of  the  go- 
vernment to  the  people,  thefe  other  portions  have 
an  equal  title  to  appeal  froiti  Kings  to  the  peopld 
too.  Wh^t  is  here  1  The  Conilitution  is  at  isai  end* 
We  are  again  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  The  crown  is 
not  worth  the  wearing.  It  is  held  by  popular 
eledion,  upon  this  principle ;  and  by  popular  elec- 
tion only.  The  dodrines  of  the  conftitutional 
and  revolution  focleties  ate  the  exprels  dodxined 
of  the  court  fadion^  The  crowti  has  no  preroga- 
tives. If  it  exercife  any  one  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  Houfe  (if  the  ge« 
neral  will  of  the  people  formi  a  part  of  the  conAi« 
tution)  may  appeal  to  the  people  as  a  conftitution-* 
al  remedy  againft  fuch  exercife.  If  the  people 
declare  for  the  Houfe,  the  prerogative  ceafes.  |  U 
recalls  the  truft  abufed^  His  majefty  holds  his 
crown  not  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  at  the  will 
of  the  people.  He  is  not  their  adive  fovereign| 
but  their  permiffive  inftrument.  He  is  that  wretch* 
LI  ed 
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ed  thing  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  Europe, 
which  men  ftyled  King  of  the  French. 

i  am  not  going  to  lofe  myfelf  in  any  theory*     I 
know  (and  I  refped  it  as  a  moft  falutary  part  of 
our  conftitution)  that  the  King  has  a  right  by  the 
conftitution  to  diflblve  parliament,  and  that  parlia^ 
ment  has  no  power  to  dethrone  the  King.     But 
tiie  King's  power  of  diilblution  is  a  merfe  name,  if 
this  nefarious  principle  be  admitted  ^  and  parlia- 
ment by  means  of  it  may  acquire  the  real  power 
of  dethronement.    I  repeat  it  again  >  that  if  the 
general  will  of  the  people  be  an  ordinaiy  conftitu- 
tional  power,  it  may,  nay,  it  ought  to  be,  refbrted 
to  as  a  conftitutional  remedy.    The  crown  may 
be  ftripped  of  every  prerogative  by  degrees  ;  as  it 
may  lofe  them  all  at  once.    This  wiU  depead  up- 
en  idle  people.    Should  they  waver  after  matters 
have  been  fet  on  foot,  then  the  ringleaders  againil 
the  King  will  be  hanged  as  rebels  to  thccr^wn. 
'  Should  they  continue  firm,  the  King  will  be  hang* 
td  as  a  rebel  to  the  nation.    This  kingdom  will 
be  blefled  with  national  aflemblies  and  national 
guards,  and  armed  municipalities  and  fovereign 
clubs.  All  this  is  in  the  principle.  I  defy  any  man 
to  controvert  it ;  if  the  general  will  of  the  people 
be  any  part  of  our  conftitution.     It  all  exifts  there  ; 
all  this  evil,  this  dreadful  evil.    The  King  is»  no- 
thing.    And  thefe  are  not  the  time$  in  which  evil 
principles  are  fluggifh  to  produce  evil  adions. 

But 
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"  But'diill  men  will  come  in.upon  me  here.  Does 
not  our  conftitution  acknowledge  the  voice  of  the 
people  !  Yes  it  docs ;  furcly  it  does  j  it  is  its  pride 
and  glory.  Accurfcd  be  that  form  of  government 
(irgovcmmeht  it  can  be  called)  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  n6t  heard  and  liAened  to  I  The 
happinefs  of  the  governed  is  the  only  end  of  go- 
veminent.  To  fuppofe  it  to  exift  for  itfelf,  would 
be  the  greateft  wickednefs,  were  it  not  a  greater 
abfordity.  It  is  eveni  revocable  in  itfelf,  as  it  is 
ffivocable  in  all  its  derivations.  The  India  bill  of 
Mn  Fox  had  for  its  objedl  a  temporary  recal  of 
one  of  thofe  derivative  trufts,  groftly  abufed.  The 
people  exclaimed  that  this  recal  w&s  tyranny  ;  and 
to  fliew  their  wifdohi  and  confiftency,  they  joined 
in  recalling  a  mtich  higher  truft,  ei^ercifed  moft 
rightfully,  and  greatly  to  their  advantage  j  and 
this  they  ftyled  freedom.  However,  it  matters  not 
here  what  tbcy  did.  The  general  principle  is  eiSen- 
tial  to  all  good  government,*— that  it  is  a  trust  ^ 
although  a  truft  of  the  moft  facred  and  higheft  na- 
ture, upon  which  it  is  impiety  t6  touch  Without 
the  ftrongeft  and  jnoft  compulfive  reafoA^.  That 
the  voice  of  the  people  Ihould  be  heard  and  re- 
fpe£led,  is  a  neceflary  confequence.  Who  fo  in'- 
terefted  as  they  iti  the  good  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment ?  What  fo  ticceflary  as  that  their  wifhes 
ihould  be  known,  in  order  that  government  may 
"in  its  wifdom  fliape  its  nieafures  according  to  theit 
neceffities  ?  What  more  neceflary  even  than  tjiat 
LI2  go- 


goyernment,  through  all  its  portions  fhouM  b^ 
united  with  the  people  in  affedlion ;  ihould  be  fu- 
perior  to  them  with  a  fort  of  reverence  and  awe  ? 
Thefe  are  the  habits  of  a  good  government ;  and 
they  are  habits  which  never  will  exift  but  with  a 
good  conftitution.  But  a  good  conititution  is  that 
(I  fpeak  of  the  ellence  not  the  modifications)  in 
which  the  people  neither  have  nor  can  claim  anj 
fort  of  dired  and  ordinary  power ;  in  which  their 
interference,  when  it  is  neceflary  a&an  aftive  power 
of  the  (late,  is  for  the  time  a  fubverfion  of  govem- 
inent.  This  is  the  height  of  political  liberty; 
its  very  fummit.  In  no  conftitution  did  this  ever 
exift  fo  completly  as  in  that  of  England.  For  this 
\ery  reafon,  it  was  the  beft.  The  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  will  of  the  people  as  an  ordinary 
organ  of  government,  was  the  great  and  folid  fe- 
curity  of  the  people's  freedom.  This  beautiful 
fyftem,  partly  the  offspring  of  fortunate  fituation, 
partly  the  fruit  of  wildom  and  fcience,  received 
(as  far  as  its  divine  nature  could  be  wounded)  a 
moft  deadly  ftroke  in  the  year  1784.— I  trull  that 
I  have  anfwered  the  objedion. 

Yet,  perhaps,  I  will  not  be  thus  let  go,  Thefe 
fame  men  (or  cunning  men  who  are  as  bad  as  dull 
men)  will  have  at  me  again.  They  will  tell  me 
(what  was  then  founded  with  a  trumpet  through 
tiie  land),  that  the  crown  was  in  danger  at  that 
time  from  an  ariftocratical  combination  ;  and  that 
«h€k  people  were  then  caUed  out,  like  the  militia. 
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upon  a  threatened  invafion,  to  defend  and  re&ue 
the  monarchy.  If  the  gentlemen  are  there ;— I  am 
with  them.  There  is  no  ground  upon  which  I 
ihould  wi(h  to  meet  them  fo  much. 

They  will  then  be  pleafed  to  take  notice  (as  a 
preliminary  to  the  combat),  that,  unlefs  they  re- 
fute what  I  have  before  faid,  (which  neither  they 
nor  any  man  can  do)  with  regard  to  the  nothing- 
iiefs  of  the  crown,  if  it  bold  immediately  of  the 
people  as  its  dire£t  paramount  Lord,  that  then  the 
evil  which  the  crown  fought  to  fliun,  was  an  evil 
not  near  fo  dangerous  as  the  remedy  to  which 
it  reforted ;  great  as  that  evil  might  be.  The  re- 
medy was  (to  a  certainty)  a  furrender  of  the  con- 
ilitution  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  aa 
abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the  throne,~a  moft 
^fiential  part  of  thatconftitution«  Are  they  prepare4 
to  prove  that  the  pafling  of  the  India  bill  {on  their 
own  notions  of  that  nobleft  a£t  of  human  legifla- 
tion)  was  an  evil  any  thing  hke  this  ?  Are  they 
prepared  to  prove,  that  the  King's  having  a  mini- 
ilry  (if  fuch  was  the  cafe)  not  fo  agreeable  to  him 
^s  another,  was  a  reafon  for  incurring  this  great 
jeopardy  ?  Are  they  prepared,  in  point  of  fad,  to 
tell  me  or  the  worl4,  that  the  miniftry  which  fuc- 
jceeded  was,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  a  miniftry  agree- 
able to  the  King?  Even  upon  ti;iefe  perfonal 
points  they  can  fay  nothing  conclufive ;  and  theijr 
.caufe  would  be  loft  even  upon  their  own  fhallow 
and  contemptible  grounds. 

LI3  »Ut 
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!But  leaving  thefe  things,  it  is  a'mattcr  of  great 
confequence  to  this  nation,  to  inquire  whether 
what  the  Court  fadlion  and  the  democratic  clubs 
call  an  ari/locracy  be  in  any  way  dangerous  to  the 
throne  j  or  whether  it  be  not  the  throne's  great 
fupport  and  finneft  ftay. 

Let  us  confider  the  matter  in  theory.  The  bo- 
dy of  the  people  are,  in  every  country,  more  or 
lefs  prone  to  change.  Thanks  to  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,  they  are  lefs  fo  in  diis  land  than, 
perhaps,  aiiy  where  in  the  world ;  but  ftill  the  bo- 
dy of  the  people  is  a  changeable  fubjedl.*  That 
throne  would  be  no  fecure  feat  which  was  bottom- 
ed upon  the  mere  inclinations  of  the  multitude. 
ConGder  the  way  in  which  republics  in  all  ages 
have  treated  their  great  men  ^  worfliipiog  them  at 
one  time  as  Deities,  and  fpuming  them  at  another 
with  the  utmoid  contempt.  The  fame  thing  hap- 
pens to  Kings  in  defpotic  monarchies,  wh«:e  re- 
bellions  and  allaflinations  are  in  the  common  order 
of  events*  I  mean  not  (far  be  it  from  me)  to  de- 
grade republics  to  the  level  of  thefe  abominable 
tyrannies.  But  the  truth  muft  be  told;— they 
have  this  mark  in  common.  Among  the  other 
lingular  advantages  of  our  conilitution,  it  was  none 
of  the  lead,  that  an  intermediate  order  of  men  (I 
do  not  mean  nobility  nor  any  privileged  corpora- 
tions or  ranks)  grew  out  of  the  conilitution,  deriv- 
ing their  influence  from  property  or  popularity, 
and  who  (as  our  conftitution  is  in  part  re^blican) 
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l)ecame  precifely  to  the  people  at  krge  what  the 
great  men  were  to  the  republican  dates.  Thcfe 
men  were  naturally  the  candidates  for,  or  the  pof- 
fei&r8t)fthe  places  in  power;  or,  if  they  did  not 
aim  at  thefe  (as  many  of  them  did  not),  they  fup- 
ported  with  then-  weight  and  intereft  thofe  parti- 
cular public  men  of  whom  they  l^d  the  bed  ef* 
teem,  and  wiflied  moil  to  court  the  connexion. 
Thefe  men  were  naturally  expofed  to  all  the  va- 
riations of  public  opinion  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  which  the  great  men  in  republics  were  ob- 
noxious. According  to  the  tide  of  popular  favour; 
they  acquired  or  loft  their  power.  In  the  meaa 
time  the  throne  remained  unfliaken :  The  popular 
tempeft  never  approached  it ;  its  fury  was  fpent 
at  a  diftance  from  the  throne,  which  remained  fe- 
cure  even  in  the  midft  of  the  whirlwind.  This 
intermediate  order  is  what  in  England  has  beea 
called  (I  do  not  tjdk  of  the  jargon  of  France,  which 
they  do  not  underftand  themfelves)  an  art/locra- 

I  am  not  very  fond  of  the  name ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  a  quite  juft  defcription ;— at  leaft  accord- 
ing to  the  ufe  of  the  word  in  modem  times.  But 
fuch  a  body  will  not  be  denied,  in  theory^  to  be  a 
fecurUy  to  the  throne.  It  remains  to  be  feen  whe- 
ther the  crown  be  liable  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
(though  too  high  could  fcarcely  be  paid)  for  this 
fecurity. 

LI4  Now 
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NeWf  he  will  be  a  veiy  abk  inan  who  can  make 
this  out.  Id  a  free  ilate^  abilities,  and  birth,  and 
pches,  \;^ill  always  lead  to  pre-eminence.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  Prince  to  fded  hk  counfellors  £cqm 
among  men  of  this  defpriptioQ.  It  k  in  this  way 
that  he  will  ferve  himfelf  belt ;  it  is  in  tbis  way 
that  the  ftate  will  be  beil  feryed.  Should  a  aum* 
ber  of  thefe  men  be  united  together  upon  a  lEtock 
pfcommop  prinpipl^s ;— this  can  form  no  objec- 
tion to  them.  It  is  a  circumftance  greatly  in  their 
favour.  Their  operati(M)s  will  be  uniform  an4 
ponfiflent.  They  will  bear  with  efficacy  upoa 
their  feveral  o^jeds,  and  knit  together  the  interefi^ 
of  the  empire.  This  union  of  public  principle  will 
be  the  cement  of  the  itate.  It  will  be  the  orna- 
ment and  iirength.  of  the  throne.  A  ileady  well 
conduded  adminiftratioii  infaUibly  ftrengthens  the 
power  of  the  monarch.  A  people  in  any  degree 
loyal,  fee  the  monarches  glory  in  their  own  hs^i. 
nefs.  It  is  to  him  that  aboyc  all  they  refer  it. 
He  is  the  fifft  and  the  laft  in  their  view.  The 
popularity  of  minifters  is  his  own  popularity. 
Their  power  is  his  pow^r*  And  if  any  real  caufe 
of  uneaSnefs^  fuch  as  could  in  any  meafure  brook 
f  public  difplay,  (hould  influence  the  monarch  to 
phange  them,  he  yi6vld  foon  experience  that  their 
liames  faded  away  beforp  hi$ ;  and  unlefs  their  fuc- 
Ceflbrs  were  ill  chofen  indeed,  they  would  find  Ut- 
tie  difficulty  in  juftifying  to  the  nation  whatever 
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change  the  King  (hould  think  proper  to  make  'm 
his  counfels. 

But  if  the  monarch,  inftead  of  fuch  a  choice 
among  fuch  men,  (hould  feletSt  his  feivvants  from 
mere  perfonal  fevour, — the  whole  order  of  the 
commonwealth  would  be  changed,  and  his  own 
perfonal  fiate  expofed  to  imminent  hazard.    In 
the  firft  view,  fuch  a  feleftion  of  minifters  is  in- 
compatible with  the  exiftence  of  a  free  govern* 
ment.    Perfonal  favourites  raifed  by  the  mere  will 
of  the  Prince,  without  any  other  confiderations, 
tto  offices  of  ftate,  is  the  diftindtive  charadleriftic  of 
a  defpotifm.    In  a  free  monarchy,  to  do  this,  is 
both  to  endanger  and  enllsve  the  throne.    It  en^ 
dangers  it  by  irritating  ^11  th^  orders  and  ranks  in 
the  kingdom  i  the  fuperior  fort,  by  defrauding  them 
pfthofe  opportunities  of  honourable  ambition  to 
which  they  think  themfelves  entitled ;  the  inferior 
claffes,by  fetting  over  them  as  rulers,  perfons  with 
whom  they  have  no  natural  intereft  or  connexion. 
Jsfot  to  mention  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  favour- 
ites always  to  abufe  their  power.     It  enllaves  the 
throne  by  tying  down  the  monarch  to  a  real,  con- 
^ned,  and  narrow  ariftocracy  ;  whom  he  dare  nol 
change,  becaufe  he  is  told,  that  if  they  are  once 
difmifled,  he  is;  delivered  up  to  his  enemies.   They 
make  themfelves  neccflary  by  awakening  his  fears  ; 
and  when  once  made  necefiary,  they  are  of  courfc 
|iis  matters.     They  are,  in  truth,  the  janiflarics  of 
{he  throne  j  only  that  thev  do  not  always  ferve  it 
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fo  well  in  times  of  danger.  Never  in  a  free  flate, 
did  a  truly  public  miniiler,  raifed  to  power  upon 
truly  public  grounds,  overfliadow  the  gloiy  of  his 
fovereign.  It  has  been  eclipfed  by  favourites  a 
thoufand  timed.  Such  men  can  have  no  affedion 
but  to  their  own  power ;  and  they  trample  upon 
the  ftate,  in  the  name  of  their  mailer. 

llie  power  of  Kings  is,  therefore,  exceedingly 
infecurc,  when  built  upon  a  fyftem  of  favouritifin. 
It  is  equally  endangered,  if  every  fuppliant  of  the 
mob  be  raifed  to  truft  and  office  by  their  imme- 
diate influence.  Thefe  favourites,  whether  ma- 
tured in  the  hotbed  of  a  court,  or  growing  up  in 
the  common  of  wild  popularity,  are  not  conftitu- 
tional  plants.  They  aire  poifonous  to  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  It  fickens  before  them.  The 
crown  can  only  be  fecure  with  thofe  miniflers 
whom  the  deliberate  public  voice  has  approved, 
and  who,  though  not  independent  of  the  difplea- 
furc  (let  the  motives  be  juft  or  unjuft)  of  the  King 
and  the  people,  yet  are  not  called  into  exill^)ce 
nor  liable  to  be  reduced  into  nothing  by  the  breath 
of  either.  But  this  can  be  the  cafe  only  of  thofe 
minifters  who  belong  to  a  body  formed  upon  a 
fyftem  of  principles  decided  and  clear,  by  which 
they  are  bound  to  the  conilitution  and  among 
thcrafelves  ;  and  a  body  whofe  power  in  the 
country  is  founded  upon  their  natxiral  original^  in- 
fluence, or  acquired  public  confideration.  From 
fuch  a  body  the  crown  can  experience  no  diminu- 
tion 
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tiotiofits  juft  rights.  It  will  not  find  tools  in 
them,  it  is  true;  but  neither  will  it  fii^  mailers. 
And  it  certainly  will  not  be  faid  by  any  lover  of 
free  monarchy,  that  it  is  any  improper  facrifice  on 
the  psot  of  the  crown,  that  its  will  ihould  not  be 
abfolute.  We  are  fpeaking  here  of  the  crown  of 
Britain,  not  of  the  diadem  of  Peffia.  And  it  will  be 
remembered  that  this  laft,and  all  thoie  like  it,  have 
ever  been  £o  infecure  as  fcarcely  to  be  called  the 
property  of  the  wearer. 

The  argument  may  be  reduced  to  a  point, 
Minilters  made  out  of  perfonal  favourites  bring 
Kings  to  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  tbem;  and 
the  throne  exifts  (fo  long  as  it  can  exift)  only  ad 
the  bafis  of  ibeir  powtv.  Minifters  made  out  of 
popular  demagogues  (unlefs  they  turn  favourites 
alfo,  which  ibmetimes  is  the  cafe)  bring  Kings  di- 
reiMy  and  immediately  under  the  vaffalage  of  the 
people.  What  method  has  our  conftitution  taken 
to  prevent  thefe  evils  ?  It  has  taken  a  wife  method^ 
in  this  as  in.  all  other  cafes. 

The  conilitutional  will  of  the  people  is  only 
known  through  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  That 
Houfe,  from  its  popular  origin  and  dudes,  is  na-^ 
turally  fitted  to  remonftrate*  againft  and  oppofe 
the  abufes  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  naming  mi* 
nifters  from  mere  perfonal  favour.  That  Houfci, 
from  its  union  with  the  other  partd  of  government; 
from  its  not  merely  depending  upon,  though  ori- 
ginating out  of  the  people ;  from  the  neceflary 
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deliberation  in  its  meafures ;  from  its  greater  gnu 
vity  and  confiftency ;  and  from  its  mixed  ariflo* 
tratical  and  democratical  compofition;  will  nei- 
ther fupport  nor  oppofe  minifters  with  the  levity 
or  the  ftiry  incident  to.  the  people  at  large.  The 
pubftc  voice  is  there  purified,  and  the  public  will 
enlightened.  The  crown,  therefore,  in  the  juft 
cxercife  of  its'  prerogative,  has  nothing  to  fear  j  ia 
the  abufe  of  it,  the  remedy  will  never  go. beyond 
what  is  neceflary  to  its  removaL  A  body  better 
fitted  to  give  counfel,  and  at  the  fame  time  mode- 
rate comifel,  cannot  be  conceived  than  this  houie. 
A  body  lefs  fittted  to  give  couAfel,  and  at  tl^ 
fame  time  more  ready  to  break  out  into  dangerous 
extremities,  cannot  be  conceived  than  the  body  of 
the  people  at  large*  Does  that  monarch  judge 
wifely  for  his  prerogative,  who  appeals  upon  hi$ 
meafures  from  that  body  to  this  ? 

So  Hands  the  matter  in  the  vieiy  of  theory. 
Jjet  us  confider  it  in  the  ^d. 

And  here  we  are  in  the  very  funfhine  of  demon* 
ilration  This  which  the  court  fadion  call  an 
ariftocracy,  has  been  at  all  times  le(s  or  more  the 
means  of  government  in  this  country ;  and  ou^ 
liberties  have  flouriftied  more  or  lefs,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  throne  been  increafed  or  impaired,  in 
the  exad  proportion  of  its  influence.  Many  ex- 
amples might  be  given  from  the  early  periods  of 
pur  hiftory.  In  later  times  this  mode  of  govem- 
ipaent  had  made  our  crown  the  greateftt  the  moil 
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fplendid,  and  the  moft  fecure  in  the  umyer{e» 
Our  great  deliverer    governed  in  this  manner. 
Queen  Anne  followed  his  fteps ;  and  the  two  pre- 
deccffors  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  treading  in  the 
fame  path,  f^w  new  glories  every  day  encircling 
their  throne.    If  ever  any  monarch  had  a  happy 
reign,  it  was  his  Majefty's  grandfather.  Yet  it  wa$ 
a  reign,  in  every  part  guided  by  thofe  principle^ 
which  wicked  men  hold  out  as  enflaving  to  fove- 
reigns.     George  the  Second  governed  by  party 
connexions  during  his  whole  reign.     He  was  not 
cnflaved  by  them,  but  made  powerful  and  glo- 
rious.    And  his  name  and  his  reign  will  go  down 
to  future  times  as  the  brighteil  period  of  renown 
in  our  monarchy.        « 

The  men  in  England  then  faw  no  democratical 
vifions.    We  did  not  then  talk  in  a  ilrange  fpeech* 
The  unhallowed  language  of  pretended  rights  of 
man  was  altogether  unknown.     The  blafphemies- 
uttered  in  our  days  were  not  then  direded  againft: 
the  feat  of  royalty.     There  was  not  a  man  that 
did  not  reverence  kings  through  all  the  borders  of 
thefe  realms.     We  gloried  in  the  name  of  monar- 
chy.    The  nation  (indeed)  prized  its.  freedom.  It 
held  in  high  reverence  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    But  this  freedom  it  judged  liable  only  as. 
linked  indiflolubly  to  the  throne.     Neither  in  nor 
out  of  parliament  was  a  fingic  word  of  the  demo- 
cratic  tongue  fpoken,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
this  lon^  and  profpcrous  reign. 

I  The 
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.  The  virtues  oF  our  prefe&t  foVereigti  deferred 
the  fame  rewards  aind  renown.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  tq  obtain  them.  They  ire  to  be  found  hk  the 
old  fyftem  of  the  monarchy.  Aniiqudm  exqukitc 
matrem.  Our  unexampled  natiomd  prdjpeirity, 
thus  linked  with  honour  and  freedom,  with  public 
fpirit  and  private  virtue,  will  increafe  and  con- 
tinue. That  old  ftrength  which  produced  and 
produces  all,  will  be  renovated;  and  the  re^n  go 
down  in  that  brightne&  in  which  it  rofe.  Tke  in- 
termediate calamities  have  been  mingled  and  com* 
pei^ited  with  great  bleflings  and  glories.  Thefe 
evils  will  be  remembered  only  as  having  taught  ia- 
lutary  leffi>ns ;  with  the  manty  jxride  that  they  were 
wholly  overcome;  with  thf  prudent  copfidence 
that  they  cannot  again  ajBSid  us ;  they  will  remain 
the  monuments  cf  courage  able  to  refift,  of  wifdom 
able  to  repair  and  recover.  This  is  our  true  gol- 
den  age.     Let  us  feek  no  other. 

Such  is  the  theory  and  fuch  are  the  fiids  con- 
cerning what  has  been  fo  fcdfely  ftyled  an  anftocia^ 
cy  in  this  nation.  I  think  enough  has  been  laid 
upon  it;  though  the  matter  is  large,  and  the  field 
ample.  At  the  fame  time,  to  the  man  who  wifhes 
chiefly  to  reafon,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  confider- 
ing  this  fubjedl  at  all.  It  muft  remain  an  eternal 
truth  (the  ground  «ipon  which  1  have  originally 
put  the  queftion),  that  for  the  crown  to  appeal  to 
the  people  at  large,  as  an  ordinary  inftrument  of 
government,  any  way  .recognized  in  the  form  of 
.     .  >  the 
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the  conlUtution,  is  to  dived  itfelf  of  its  rights.  It 
will  be  only  what  the  French  (and  in  this  they 
have  chofen  a  very  proper  word)  call  it,  a  public 
functionary^ 

This  was  the  cafe  of  the  crown.  Attend  now, 
gentlemen,  (hortly  to  that  of  the  people. 

The  rights  of  the  people  never  received  a  mote 
fevere  fhock  than  in  the  year  1784.  The  people 
are  only  powerful  (that  is  permanently  powerful) 
by  their  power  exiftingin  a  reprefentative  body,or^ 
where  reprefentation  is  unknown,  exifling  (though 
not  exifting  fo  well)  in  fome  legaUzed  body  of 
fome  certaia  and  definite  defcription.  When  the 
people  at  large  are  brought  into  ac^on,  it  is  an 
energy  which  ex^auft»  itfelf:  Animam  in  volnerc 
ponunt.  Whether  they  deftroy  other  powers  or 
toot,— they  are  fure  to  deftroy  their  own.  They 
did  fo  at  this  period  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  happened  in  this  nation. 

The  people  of  this  country  (as  has  been  feen) 
were  again  rifing  into  that  cftimation  which  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  founded  periods  of  our  go- 
vernment. The  aiBi£king  difpenfations  of  provi- 
dence  which  the  nation  had  undergone,  made  even 
the  moft  carelefs  attentive.  Thefe  calamities  had 
operated  as  a  proclamation  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
realm^  and  they  aflembled  at  their  pofts  to  do  their 
duty.  They  exercifed  that  right,  fecured  to  them 
by  the  conftitution,  of  laying  their  grievances 
before  the  throne,  or  their  immediate  reprefenta- 
6  ^  tivcs* 
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tives.  In  truly  conftitutional  language,  and  accon}« 
ing  to  the  moft  facred  conftitutional  forms,  with 
great  humility,  but  with  great  firmnefs,  they  thus 
admonifhed  their  reprefentatives  oitbeir  duty  alfo. 
The  admonitions  were  not  in  vain :  and  the  wif- 
domand  patriotifm  of  the  Whigs  had  eftabliihcd 
the  people*s  rights  on  their  old  foundations. 

But  in  confequence  of  the  tranfadHons  of  the 
year  1784,  the  people  of  this  country  furrendcr- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  will  of  a  mafter.    They  di- 
vefted  themfelves  of  all  power.     The  power  of 
the  people  (their  permanent  and  ftable,  which  is 
their  only  real  power)  confifts  (as  I  have  feid)  in 
being  rarely  brought  into  immediate  adion.     It  is 
their  vis  mtrtut^  that  preferv^  the  order  of  free  go^ 
vemment.  This,  in  the  political  world,  as  in  the 
natural,  is  not  a  dead  and  lifelefs^  but  a  quickening 
and  vivifying  principle.    It  is  placidamfiih  Ubertate 
quietem ;  according  to  the  admirable  exprelTion  of 
Sidney.     If  the  particles  fly  from  each  other  with 
wild  hoftihty ;  if  their  cohefive  attraftion  ceafe, 
their  ftrength  ceafes  alfo;  and  their  force  is  weak- 
nefs.     They  are  fcattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
And  into  whatever  form  they  may  be  afterwards 
gathered,  they  will  regain  ftability  only  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mafs,  and  become  poflefTed  of  an  ef- 
fectual refiiling  power,  in  the  exad  meafure  only 
of  their  repofe.    , 

When  the  body  of  the  people  afts,  the  govern- 
apient  is  diflblved.  No  propolition  is  clearer.  Go- 
%  I  vemment 


Vemmcnt  is  a  relative  tcrni^  implying  tfie  goVirftbnl 
tind  the  governed.  When  the  people  a£l  in  a  bodjTi 
there  can  therefore  be  no  govi^nment.  They  are 
the  governors  and  governed  at  once.  They  com^ 
mand  and  they  obey  themfelves;  This  ftate  cannot 
laft  long ;  and  its  natural  and  eommbn  end  is  flave^ 
ry.  But  here  we  are  in  the  very  region  of  tertHs; 
and  they  (fuch  is  the  political  genius  of  the  age) 
muft  be  noticed  and  explained  to  explain  thi  fub- 
jeA.  In  doing  this  I  enter  fairly  into  my  third  and 
laft  head  ;  but  I  (hall  alfo  and  at  the  fame  time 
vindicate,  and  condemn  you.  Gentlemen,  upon  the 
ground  where  we  ar9,  by  the  eompatifon  of  princi^ 
pies  and  condu^t^ 

The  Social  Contrast  of  Rotifleau  has  bfeen  called 
an  extravagant  work.  It  might  with  much  more 
juftice  be  called  a  filly  worki  What  wifdbm  there 
is  in  it,  is  not  new ;  and  its  folly  is  not  greater  than 
common  folly.  Even  when  I  admired  Roufleau ; 
and  before  I  read  the  laft  part  of  his  Gonfeifions| 
which  has  made  my  admiration  ceafe  for  ever ;  I 
yet  never  held  his  political  difcourfes  in  any  fort  d 
eftimation:  leaft  of  all  the  Social  ContraS.  But  it 
is  a  book  of  terms ;  and  fome  of  the  terms  hav6 
done  great  eviL  Such  are  his  terms  dffavcreignty 
widi  govemmcfU  ;  the  explanation  or  perverfion  of 
which  indeed  make  his  whole  book. 

His  ufe  of  either  term  (which,  weHre  it  otherWife^ 

Would  take  away  much  of  the  evil)  is  by  no  meaxis 

Qonftant  or  regular.   So  far  as  they  are  made  to  &^ 

Mm  ni|^ 
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nifj  the  ordinary  kgifiative  andexitvthe  pow«s  rtt 
any  ftatc;  thi^  faver^gnty  meaning  tkefirft,  «ad  the 
govermient  the  lail  of  thefe ;  it  »  a  imttter  both  tri* 
vml  and  foolilh.  Thefe  things  are  bettor  exprrf^ 
fed  by  their  ufual  nam^s*  Otherwife  that  Puifian 
was  exceedingly  rights  who  told  hia  reprefentatiTe, 
that  he  as  reprefentative  had  not  fo  much  power 
as  himfelf,  being  only  reprefentative  while  he  was 
peopk.  The  legiflatiye  power  is  delegated  awaj 
from  the  people  aa  well  as  the  ezecutiye^  and 
not  mq^c  delegated* 

In  a  higher  fenfe^  the  terms  arc  new  but  not  the 
4hing  ;  and  the  thing,  which  is  itfclf  mod  true  and 
juft»  was  l^etter  exprefled  formerly.     The  dillinc- 
tion  was  known  in  this ,  country ;  and  it  had  its 
conftitutional  names  in  the  famous.'*  free  coafer*^ 
♦*  enee"  at  the  revolution.    The  "  fupreme  power 
•*  realy^  and  the  •*  fupreme  power  perftmal^^  de- 
noted with  the  revolution  Whigs  what  the  Social 
Contradt  calls  foYereignty  and  goYernment.     In 
explaining  them  (if  they  need  explanation)!  fhaH 
quote  myfelf.    It  is  becaufe  I  can  in  no  other  way 
^  do  it  fo  ihortly  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  now  in  hand. 
The  words  are  in  a  fmaU  pamphlet,  publilhed  by 
me  without,  a  name,  at  fo  early  a  time  of  life,  as 
that  period  when  the  great  queftion  of  the  regea* 
cy  was  agitated ;  under  the  title  of  "  The  Quef- 
'^  tion  Solved ;"  and  all  the  principles  in  which  I 
bold  equally  at  prefent.    It  perifhed  among  thi& 
lumber.    *'  They£^r^isir/^m;^r  r^^^asithasbeea 
\  •.     •  "  ftyled> 
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^*  Ityled,  that  power  which  firft  gave  being  to  both 
**  King  and  parliament,  the  ultimate  rcfource  of 
"  government,  muft  always  fuhfift;  and  ever  have 
"  a  capacity  of  aftion ;  for,  without  it,  the  confti- 
♦'  tution,  if  once  violated,  could  never  again  be 
"  reitored.  But  the  fuprcTnepcniOerperJbnal^  when 
"  a  certain  form  of  government  is  chofen  by  the 
"  community,  and  certain  perfons  or  bodies  ar^ 
"  in  veiled  with  the  fovereignty,  can  never  be 
**  exercifed  in  any  way,  or  to  any  efied,  unlefi  tht 
**  conftitution  be  diflblved,  but  by  the  King,  LoTd% 
"  and  Commons,  of  Great  Britain.  Both  thefe 
♦*  poiitions  the  revolution  has  eftabliflied  to  be 
"  political  axioms.  That  glorious  event  has  de*. 
'*  moiiftrated  both  the  latent  energy  of  the  people, 
"  merely  as  the  people,  to  renovate  government 
"  or  to  crejate  it ;  and  the  abfolute  incapacity  of 
"  any  conftitutional  aft  being  performed  but  iii 
"  the  complete  union  of  its  different  branches, 
*•  Two  truths,  two  grand  and  fablime  truths— the 
**  pillars  each  of  Britifh  freedom/'  Thefe  terms 
of  fupreme  power  real,  and  fupreme  power  perfon- 
al,  thus  ejiprefs  mod  clearly,  and  much  more  aptly;, 
than  thoTe  of  fovereignty  and  government  (which 
as  common  unfcientific  words  muft  be  ufed  on  {6 
many  common  unfcientific  occafions,  and  fre- 
quently the  one  for  the  other)  what  the  power  of 
the  people  \b  abftraftedly  from  a  conftitution,  and 
what  the  power  of  the  people  is  under  a  conftitua. 
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tion.    R6U0eau  has  iiot  the  mtat  o£  inVeritioa  ) 
and  he  has  the  demerit  of  perplexity. 

But  he  has  licft  all  the  demerit  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  him  bj  thofe  who  call  themfelves  his 
admirers  and  fdUowerSi  The  Jovereign  people 
(though  that  is  not  theif  opinion)  derire  no  title 
from  him«  Even  in  his  theory  they  are  ufttrpen>\ 
and  mud  lay  down  their  crown.  Where  the  fu- 
preme  power  perfonal  exiils,  the  pooprle,  as  thft 
people,  have  no  fhare  of  it.  I  do  not  quote  Rouf- 
feau  as  matter  of  authority.  God  forbid !  Yet  he 
was  m  intelled,  as  in  imagination,  far  beyond  hi^ 
contemporary  philofophers,  who  perfecuted  him 
fo  cruelly.  And  it  is  fome  matter  of  cotefbrt 
when  a  man  of  fome  fenfe  does  not  fpeak  utter 
nonfenfe« 

**  It  is  contrary  to  natural  order'^iht  fays)  "  that 
"  the  majority  ihould  govern  and  the  minority  be 
**  governed."  Nothing  is  more  true.  The  ma- 
jority never  was,  and  never  can  be  fafe,  but  in  the 
fair  and  fettled  rule  of  the  minority.  The  French 
democratiils  of  our  days,  who  call  or  called  them^ 
felves  the  pupils  of  Roulleau^  think  very  different- 
ly. Their  rights  of  men,  their  natural  order ^  re- 
quire  that  the  fmall  number  fhould  be  governed  by 
the  great.  Twenty-four  millions  of  men  (or  what- 
ever more  millions  there  are;  all  their  boafted 
nietaphyfics  refolve  into  this  right  of  majority) 
fhould  govern  two  hundred  tfaoufand.  This  is 
the  cry  of  their  war,  and  thefyllogifni  of  their  fyf- 

tem. 
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tem.  Wc  are  toU  by  a  philofophic  prieft  (once  a 
biihop)  that  all  the  errors  and  aU  tbe  principles  af- 
fembled  to  fight,  for  the  firfl  time  in  the  world,  in 
the  metgphjfic  champain  of  France.  Cejlle  pre-^ 
mier  combat  (fiiys  thi«  holy  man)  qui  fejbit  jamais 
IfvrS  entre  tons  Us  principes  et  toutes  les  erreurs. 
They  are  a  numerous  hpft : 

f*  Sacb  forces  met  not  nor  To  wide  a  camp, 
**  When  Agrican  with  all  bis  northern  powers 
'<  Be&sed  Albrgcca." 

But  the  moil  valorous  knight,  the  grand  cham- 
pion, of  this  new  chivalry,  the  matter  principle, 
infpirerof  wifdom,  whom  all  the  ideal  hoft  obeys, 
is  the  Preux  Chevalier  of  the  numeration  table ; 
far  more  redoubted  than  Sir  Triftram  or  Lancelot,  . 
or  all  the  knights  of  the  round  table  put  together: 
Twenty-four  millions  of  men!  A  thoufand  echoes 
repeat  the  magical  found;  ai)d  the  whole  army  of 
errors,  generating  and  generated  fince  the  creation, 
(even  Roufleau  himfelf)  fall  before  the  fpell. 
Yet  ftill,  and  after  all,  it  remains  the  Ikme  truth  it 
was  before,  that  government  indeed  is  conflituted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  for  the  benefit  of  all ; 
but  that  the  many  may  be  benefited,  that  all  may 
be  benefited,  the  government,  though  not  for  the 
few  only,  muft  be  by  the  few.  As  to  this  battle 
of  errors  and  principles,  its  only  refemblance  that 
I  know  (as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is)  is  to  a  battle 
recorded  in  the  moft  original  of  aU  the  works  of 
M  m  3  Vol- 
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Voltaircf  and  where  the  combatants  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  run  mad ; 

'*  Tous  contre  tous,  aflaillans,  aflaillis, 

''  fiattanSybaUus,  dans  ce  grand  chamaillisy 

*^  Crianty  hurlans,  farcourent  le  logis  !*^ 

•  It  is  accordingly  the  firft  of  all  political  truths, 
that  the  interpofition  of  the  body  of  the  people 
in  any  other  way  than  what  is  given  by  the  confti.. 
tution  itfejf,  is  naturally  to  the  cfFed:  of  fclf-de- 
ftruCtidn.  C^Sts  of  necej^ty  are  excluded;  where 
the  rifle  of  deflrudlion  is  very  virtue.  But  exclud- 
ing them  is  the  including  all  others.  And  in  all 
caffs  (neceflary  or  criminal)  it  is  of  fortune  rather 
than  of  wifdom,  when  the  people  efcape  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  mailer. 

In  England  the  people  moft  certainly  fell  under 
it,  at  the  times  of  which  we  fpeak.  Their  recovery 
•was  hot  to  their  old  freedom.  It  w^as  to  the  half- 
waking  and  difeafed  dreams  of  the  new  vifiona- 
ries.  Alas !  Gentlemen,  they  alfo  foijnd  you  not 
&t  the  pgft,  at  which  you  h^d  been  left  by  them. 
Little  was  wanting  ftbeirpojets  bad  been  Jo  drug^ 
S^dJ  to  make  their  fleep  the  fleep  of  death.  It 
was  Qtberwife  ordered  in  the  feries  of  things.  But 
they  only  awoke  to  join  fenfelefly  and  uncon- 
fcioufly  in  the  firft  cry  that  fell  upon  their  ears ; 
and  this  cry  was  of  the  republican  confederacy/ 
now  founding  loudly  throughout  th^  nation.  They 
4id  not  £nd  )^ou,  Gentlemen,  at  your  poft ;  nor 
bave  you  yet  returned  to  it.  You  were  of  that  re- 
nowned 
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siowHed  bod;,  whom  th^  people  of  >  England  hud 
knowa  fo  long ;  who,  while  guarding  againft  the 
invafiotis  of  the  crown  upon  the  popular  ptrtof  tbe 
conftitutioQ,  or  of  favouritifiu  for  thefe  end$  ufur^- 
ing  the  powers  of  the  crown»  had. thrown  up  alio 
a  bank  and  mound  againft  the  torrent  of  democra- 
tic fury.  You  were  of  that  body,  who  had  fo  of^ 
ten  declared,  that  thf;  rights  of  the  pffoj^  muft 
ever  be  faered,  that  the  hand  of  power  oUght  n«t 
to  be  permitted  to  touch  the  meanefl;  particlfe  of 
them  roughly ;  but  who  bad  at  the  feme  lime  <!«- 
.clared,  that  they  rauft  be  exercifed  through,  lega- 
lized organs,  and  that  through  thefe  alooe,  a  regu- 
lar, a  permanent,  a  vigorous,  and  efedu9l  exerciie 
can  be  accompliilied  That  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  otherwife  vticulate.  The  groans  of 
defpair,  or  the  yells  of  fury  ;  the  fobbings  of  op- 
preliion,  the  Ihrieiai  of  agony,  or  the  Ihouts  of  Ex- 
ultation, might  be  expreifed  by  the  fimple  com- 
moners of  nature.  The  firm  and  manly  language, 
the  liberal  and  cultivat/cd  fpeech  of  the  human 
race,  the  tridy  divine  voice  of  the  people,  never 
was  and  never  will  be. heard,  but  from  thofe  who 
are  gathered  into  free  governments,  and  who  rifing 
above  elemental  founds,  have  combined  them  into 
the  alphabet  and  grammar  .of  freedom.  This  was 
the  wifdom  they  had  formerly  liftened  to  ;  which 
patriotifm  had  inculcated  in  the  cliarms  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  eameftncfs  of  truth.  They  heard 
it  from  you  no  more,  Gentlemen.  And  this  is 
your  condemnation.  You  were  .yourfelves  iiding 
Mm  4  on 
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pnthe  top  of  the  popular  wave.  Nor  had  yo^ 
my  fettled  courfe ;  any  OQe  place  of  deftinatioa. 
All  was  uncertainty  in  this  tolling  of  the  elements. 
Where  you  were  was  evil ;  this  you  declared  *;  and 
this  was  all.  You  were  not  in  dir^d  alliance  with 
the  republican  confederacy ;  but  with  them,  in  the 
tempeftuous  darknefs  of  the  times,  you  looked  for 
light  in  the  flame;  of  France.  You  no  longer  read 
the  book  of  government  by  the  mild  light  of  our 
old  policy ;  but  by  the  lurid  gliams  of  a  democra* 
tic  furnace,  <^  impaled  with  circling  fire,^*  you  con* 
ned  over  the  diftraded  annals  an4  framed  the  wild 
code  of  chaotic  domination.  3hall  you  not  re- 
turn !  Surely  the  apoftacy  cannot  be  for  ever.  'Ho. 
No. !  ^<  There  is  hope  in  thine  end  that  tbjr 
children  iball  come  again  to  their  own  border  !^^ 

In  this  (baking  of  the  nations,  one  man,  a  man 
of  old  Whig  principles  find  old  Whig  courage 
itood  fb^h,  in  the  former  times,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  court  fadion,  and  reprobating 
feverely  the  name  they  had  infolently  afliimed  to 
themldves  qf  king's  fiusnds,  he  had  pronounced 
(and  they  are  recorded  in  his  immortal  works} 
thefe  memorable  words.  *y  May  no  ftorm  ever 
V  copie  which  will  put  the  firmnefs  of  their  attach- 
^*  ment  to  the  proof;  and  which  in  the  midft  of 
i^  confiifions  and  terrors  and  fuf|[erings»  may  de- 
f^  mopftrate  the  eternal  difference  between  a  true 
f  and  fevere  friend  to  the  monarchy,  and  a  flip- 
I*  pery  fycdphant  of  the  court !"  Thefe  prophetic 
words,  vifL  the  **  Thoughts  on  tlie  Cavfe  of  the  pr&- 
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••  fent  Difcontcnts,"  pronounced  fo  n^any  yeafi 
ago,  were  now  in  their  awful  completion.  The 
time  of  trj^ing  the  eternal  difference  was  now 
come.  The  crown  tottered  on  the  head  of  every, 
monarch  in  Europe.  The  billows  of  democracy 
were  breaking  over  them.  The  found  of  the  tem-^ 
peft  had  reached  our  ears  even  in  this  land.  Who 
ilands  forward  to*  ftill  the  uproar ;  who  eafts 
fatmfelf  among  the  breakers  to  refcue  the  diadem 
from  the  devouring  furge !  The  defender  oiF  the 
throne  was  £)und  in  the  camp  of  the  people ;  of 
the  people  fuch  as  they  had  long  been  known  in 
England ;  in  that  camp  where  the  banners  of  de- 
mocmcy  never  flew ;  a  man  who  never  having  ex- 
alted the  kingly  powers  fo  as  to  overfliadow  the 
fubjefts'  freedom,  was  equally  bound  not  to  per- 
mit the  people  to  trample  upon  the  crown.  This 
part  he  aded  under  great  difficulties ;  with  no  fup- 
port;  againft the moft po\yerful oppofition.  Thofe 
ivho  flattered  the  crown  in  its^fecurity,  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  day  of  its  danger.  They  trod 
not  upon  the  high  places  of  the  field.  He  was 
dcferted  by, thofe  alio  whom  loyal  liberty  fhoulfl 
have  joined  with  him  in  this  great  battle  of  the 
confliitution.  Nor  was  it  defertion  only  j  much 
as  this  would  hav^  unnerved  any  other  ^rm.  I 
will  not  ftate  it.  But  this  1  muft  (late.  You  faw 
the  bacchanals  of  the  French  revolution  let  loofc; 
ppon  liim ;  to  tear  in  pieces  the  honout  of  yoiu: 
paity  and  the  ornament  of  the  human  race.    But 
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they  did  him  wrong,  being  fo  majeftica!,  to  oflfer 
him  the  fhew  of  violence.  -  It  could  not  reach  him. 
They  might  doom  him  to  death ;  but  he  was  fe- 
ted not  to  die.  His  &me  flourifhes  frelh  and  green ; 
while  he  is  encircled  with  new  trophies  of  renowii. 

**  £t  duo  rapta  manu  diverfo  ex  hoftc  tropeea, 
*\  BiTquetriumi^atasutroqtte  ab  littore  geotes  !*' 

He  has  championed  the  people  and  faved  the 
throne. 

He  had  no  afliftance.  Even  among  the  Whigs 
who  did  not  fall,  he  had  none.  He  was  alone. 
No  human  being  ever  ftood  in  the  fame  fituation. 
None. 

The  ftrength  of  the  miniftry ,  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, has  now  joined  him.  There  are  names  alfi> 
ofthofe,  who  feeing  the  danger  haveiince  done 
with  him  the  duty  of  danger ;  wifely  and  manful- 
ly: One  name  will  live  for  ever  j  yet,  ia  mj  feel* 
ings,  there  is  fomething  to  forgive. 

The  miriiilry  are  entitled  to  the  praife  of  ad 
ing  firmly,  though  ading  lately.  Alas !  Gentle- 
men,  (and  it  grieves  me  fore)  \vhere  ihall  grateful 
pofterity  find  praife  for  you  ! 

Never  ihall  I  hear  Without  indignation  the  abafi: 
and  infult  thrown  upon  you  by  thofe,  who  in  thofe 
iirft.  days  of  terror  and  difmay,  were  burrowed  in 
their  holes,  hid  in  their  faftnefles ;  who,  watched 
with  cunning  forefigfat  what  was  palfing  around; 
and,  following  the  natureof  their  kind,  were  ready 
to  fawo  on  whoever,  was  mailer.  The  men  in 
high  olEce  have  (I  think)  behaved  well.     Admi- 

niilration 
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Aift^tfoni  was  obliged  to  guide  itfelf  by  circuoi* 
iUnces  of  events;  by  feaibns  and  times.  If  I  wees 
called  upoato  juftify  them  in  every  refpedl ;  I  be- 
lieve I  could  not.  I '  think  they  allowed  danger, 
dreadful  danger,  to  come  much  too  near.  We 
are  fayed  by  that  wonderful  man  of  whom  I 
have  fpoken.  But  yet  as  to  minifters,  in  the  fcr- 
vices  done  \te  forget  the  iatene&  of  doing  them. 
Gentlemen,  if  thefe  meafures  had  not  been  taken, 
yon  would  have  feenthis  country  Iflce  France, 
Thofe  beings  who  now  infult  you ;  thofe  under- 
lings  who  (after  their  courage  was  fairly  roufed) 
were  of  fome  ufe  in  throwing  flink-pots,  when  all 
means  of  defence  and  attack  were  proper  becaufe 
all  means  were  necellary,  and  (npw  that  the  great 
necei&ty  is  over)  fhould  be  dijGmifled,  not  difgrace- 
fully,  but  yet  difmifled ;  thofe  beings  might  have 
been  amoitg  your  mailers  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  proved  to  you  (yet  I  am  far  from 
meaning  as  has  been  done  in  France)  the  bleffings 
of  your  fchemes  and  condud.  Again  1  fay.  Gen- 
tlemen, again  and  with  eamefineis,  your  old  prin- 
ciples are  the  only  true  principles.  They  are  thq 
o.nly  happinefs  of  the  country ;  they  are  the  only 
honour  to  yourfelvtis. 

I  (hall  fay  only  a  very  few  things  more ;  and  then 
take  my  leave  of  you* 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the  ordinary  talkin^^ 
of  the  age,  than  to  fpeak  about  the  popular  origia 
of  goremtnent.    It  is  (he  chief  i^ms  fatuus  that 
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basledyouailray, Gentlemen.  OnthbfabjeA^tbero 
i^a  very  ftrong  feeming  inconfifiency  of  Mr.  Buike; 
vrUch  it  furprife;  me  much,  that  the  mcw^ency- 
catchers  in  repuUican  pay  have  not  fixed  upon. 
As  it  is  both  an  sntrodudion  to  the  argument  wq 
are  upon  and  a  part  of  it,  I  fhall  mention  the  thing 
very  ihortly. 

In  the  reprefentation  to  his  Majefty,  moved  iq 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Burke,  on  Monday, 
June  14th  1784,  and  feconded  by  Mr.  Windham, 
it  is  {aid,  that  the  members  of  that  Houfe  axe  the 
J^  reprefentatiocs  rf  the  peoplf.    The  Marquis  of 
Laafilowne  had  both  before  this  period,  and  now 
alfo,  maintained   that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  (it 
looks,  but  at  firft  fight  only,  a  ftrange  thingin  a 
democratic  creed)  were  equally  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  with  the  Houfe  of  Comnions. 
He  did  not  mean  this  in  the  way  of  vulgar  rail 
lery,  as  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  no  re* 
reprefentatives  at  all ;  but  really  and  bonajidc  put* 
ting  in  a  reprefcntative  claim  for  the  Lords.     Mr. 
fiurl^e  reprobated  this  as  moft  dangeroqa  and  un- 
conftitutional  doArine ;  fuch  as  could  not  be  to- 
lerated in  thq  fiati?.    Bat,  behold!  Gentlemen. 
This  very  Mr.  Burke  had  formerly  faid  and  print* 
ed,  that ''  the  {[Ling  was  the  reprefentative  of  the 
^  people ;  fo  ate  the  Lords  ;  fo  are  ^  Judges.'* 
\  fee  that  Mr.  Burke's  isicon^cncies  are  now  brought 
into  courts  of  juftice,  to  help  out  a  lawyer  at  a  dead 
lift  J  and  in  thi;  way  they  feem  to  be  farfrom  uo- 
£nrFiceable.    I  am  told  they  have  even  got  into 
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tKe  Old  fiailey.  Thk  looks  like  the  thitig  goifig 
out.  So  that  I  fhall  receive  no  dianks  for  this  pns* 
lent  to  the  bar;  certainly  much  better  than  any 
that  has  been  given  befof e  it,    Htowfever— — 

*•  A  popular  origifi  is  tiot  the  ehar&6leriilical 
**  di|lindliDn  of  a  popular  reprefentative.  This 
"  belongs  equally  to  alLpatts  of  government  and 
"  to  all  forms."  All  the  parts  of  government 
have  thus  a  common  origiii ;  but  they  have  fyecU 
6c  duties  and  fpecific  rights,  belonging  to  and  td 
be  exercifed  by  eachi  **  For  it  is  not  the  deriva. 
**  tion  of  the  Houfe  of  Corhmons  from  the  people, 
**  which  makes  it  in  a  diftinft  fenfc  their  reprefcn- 
"  tative."  King,  Lord&,  Cdtnmons,  have  all  equal- 
ly  a  popular  origin.  All  have  not  equally  popular 
duties.  The  Peei:s  of  this  reilm  are  not  eleded 
into  their  Houfe  by  the  people,  more  than  the 
King  is  elefted  into  his  throne.  They  arethert 
wholly  independent  of  thd  people's  choice  j  as  the 
King  is.  Their  order,  though  exifting  for  the  pub- 
lic good  (as  for  the  fame  ends  the  King  ejcifts)  does 
not  therefore  esdft  for  the  protedlion  in  the  firft  in*, 
fiance,  and  the  fafeguard  of  the  people*  Thcfe 
duties  primarily  belong  to  the  adually  eleded  re^ 
prefentativesof  the  people;  not  to  thofe  who  irt 
the  general  truft  of  government  may  be  generally 
termed  fuch.  Hence,  in  a  great  and  effential point, 
the  invariable  maxim  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  is; 
that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  has  in  no  fenfe  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  public  purfe.     A  money  bill  is  fac^cd 
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to  the  Ho\ife  pf  Commons.  ThQU^  bdOddby 
every  principle  to  be  loyal  to  the  King ;  it  would 
be  a  notable  inverfion  of  the  conftitution,  to  look 
to  the  crown  in  the  firft  inftance  as  the  natural 
guardian  of  our  popular  rights.  Though  bound 
to  refpedt  and  maintain  ad  eftabliflied  Peerage,  it 
isrould  be  a  fymptom  of  a  malady  approaching  to 
incurable,  to  ofteem  their  body  either  equally  fit^- 
ted  from  its  nature,  or  equally  defirous  with  the 
other  Houfe,  to  defend  the  people's  privileges. 
They  are  there  to  defend  the  conftitution  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  protect  (in  meafure)  their  own  order, 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  in  its  place,  to  defend 
tiie  conftitution  alfo,  and  to  proted  more  peculiar^ 
ly  (yet  here  too  in  meafure)  the  liberties  of  tb^ 
whole  commons  of  the  realm. 

It  is  thus,  that  this  incon/i/iency  contains  the  mod 
necefiary  and  beautiful  and  moft  confiftent  truths ; 
that  every  part  of  the  governmtent  is  a  truft  from 
the  people,  but  that  the  different  pqrtions  have  dif- 
lerent  and  contradiftinguifhed  duties.  A  weak 
intelledt,  unaccuftomed  to  combine  and  difcrimi- 
nate,  will  find  always  the  greateft  incmififtencies 
in  the  greateft  wifdom ;  and  the  weaker  die  unr 
derftanding  and  the  greater  the  wifdom,  the  incon- 
iiftencies  will  be  the  more.  This  debility  of  intel- 
ledion  is  in  the  French  fchool  now  denominated 
metaphyfics. 

I  entreat  the  pardon  of  all  men  of  fenfe,  for  hav- 
ing introduced  this  legiflative  wifdom  as  a  matter 
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i>f  incoxififfency ;  and  for  writing  a  commentary 
upon  a  text  which  is  light  itfelf  as  well  as  reafoiL 
But  it  is  neceil&ry  and  laudable  neverthelefs,  to 
take  that  mode  of  doing  any  thing  which  appears 
to  be.  moft  ufeful.  There  are  a  number  of  weak 
and  filly  men,  in  whom  mifapprehenfion  may  be 
mifchief.  Even  they  perhaps  may  be  reached  by 
a  thing  oS  this  fort.  At  any  rate  it  was  right  to 
try.  As  to  the  others^  whofe  buiinefs  is  to  fearch; 
if  they  are  ever  mended,  they  muft  mend  them«« 
felves,;  which  will  be  no  eafy  matter. 

The  truths  themfellres  are  wonderfully  import^ 
ant.  While  they  eftablifh  all  government  to  b^ 
a  tnift,  they  limit  the  interference  of  the  people 
greatly  ;  and  mark  the  limits.  To  hold  all  the 
component  portions  of  government  to  be  equally 
under  the  coittroul  (fuch  controul  as  ought  to  be 
exerted)  of  the  people,  would  be  a  capital  and 
grievous  error  in  political  fcience.  There  ought 
even  to  be  in  all  good  governments,  controub 
again/i  the  people.  Thefc  too  are  themfelvea 
trufts ;  but  not  trufts  in  the  high  fenfe  in  which  a 
chofen  popular  reprefentative  body  (which  is  a 
controul  for.  the  people)  isja  truft.  The  Houfe  oT 
Commons  as  a  part  of  the  conititutional  govern^ 
ment  is  as  much  (,it  is  true)  beyond  the  people,  as 
any  other  part  of  the  conilitution.  But  each 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  confiding  of  individuals 
chofen  by  the  people,  to  aft  more  immediately  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  is  peculiarly  under  the.pcQ^ 
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pU*s  coiltroul.  It  was  the  taking  it  frdm  tte^  fe 
beial  and  dignified  fubjedtion,  that  made  the  dan* 
ger  formerly ;  when  Mr.  Burke  truly  iead^  that 
"  the  diftempers  of  monarchy  were  the  great  fub- 
•'  jedts  of  a{>prehenGon  and  rcfdrefs  in  the  laft  ccn^ 
^  tury ;  in  thiis,  the  diftempers  of  parliament.** 
Afterwards  and  in  our  days  the  danger  was  made 
to  be,  At  taking  away  its  ftability  and  indcpend- 
ence«  degrading  it  to  the  mere  inftnmient  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  in  alliance 
with  or  (it  might  be)  againft  the  throne;  and 
leaving  it  no  root  in  the  conftitution  to  withfland 
the  (bakings  6f  power  from  any  quarter.  But  in- 
dependent and  ftable  as  the  Houfe  of  ConmiODS 
ought  to  be,  (aild«  in  its  legtflation,  being  as  irrtvo- 
cable  as  any  truft  can  be)  yet  arifing  diiedly  out 
of  the  people,  it  is  accountable  to  the  people  in  a 
way  in  which  no  other  part  of  our  government  is 
accountable  ;  and  different  altogether  (take  it  as 
the  chief  example)  from  tht  crown* 

It  is  wholly  from  the  want  of  political  fcience 
therefore  (while  we  pretend  to  thisfcieicefomuch) 
that  the  general  truft  of  government  has  been  held 
out  as  fubje Aing  it  generally  to  a  general  account, 
when  the  people  chufe  to  call  for  it.  The  glory 
of  our  Gohftitution,  and  its  liberty,  is,  that  the  tnift 
is  put  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  people ; 
that  the  watch  over  the  execution  of  government 
ift  in  the  popular  part  of  government,  not  in  the 
people  ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  difability  of  the 
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fiurmiup  to  do  this  dutj,  that  the  ]^jde  (as  not  in 
an  ordinary  cafe»  yet  Watchful  ovet  their  reprefen- 
tatives  as  thqr  ever  ought  to  be)  can  interpofe ; 
the  .meafure.  of  the  interpofitton  being  fuited  to  the 
iieceffity  df  the  circumftancei,  and  metnt  to  fxe^ 
ferve  firom  deilrudiao  not  to  deftroy.  Fpf  the 
people  h^ve  even  no  power  (no  rightful  power)  g£ 
change,  confidered  only  as  change ;  their  referred 
interpofi^ion  betxig  a  referration  of  political  law, 
founded  itfelf  upon  the  edmpad  of  government 
«nd  a  ^art  of  it.  To  interpofe  for  change,  when 
the  iucuHions  are  performed^  and.  in  the  capacity 
of  pcrfQTman<:e^'  is  power  without  right.  Thefe 
are  the  |»rinciples.  If  the  queftion  be  of  fad ; 
then  I  am  off..  Like  aU  other  faifls,  it  muft  be  fub* 
fianti^ted  by  proof;  and  hkfi  all  other  proofs,  it  will 
be  allowed:  or  not  allowed,  according  tp  the  na« 
ture  and  relevancy  of  what  is  offered;  To  aver 
bcddly ,  and  crave  proof,  is  now  the  common  engine 
of  political  deftrudion* 

The  Houfe  of  Comm6ns  being  thus  the  con- 
troulfor  the  people,  ought  to  be  independent  of  the 
people;  otherwife  it  would  be  merely  the  peo- 
ple's controul.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  being 
thus  the ' controul  againft  the,  executive  power^ 
ought  to  be  independent  of  the  executive  power  ; 
otherwife  it  would  as  againft  the  executive  powc£ 
be  no  controul.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  bein^ 
thus  the  controul  for  the  people,  ought  to  be  ac« 
countable  to  the  people ;  otherwife  it  might  be 
turned  againft  the  people.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
N  n  mens. 
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thons  bemg  tlius  the  controul  againft  the  executtfe 
power,  cannot  be  accountable  to  the  esecttciye 
power,  but  ought  to  be  intunately  conne^^ed  with 
it  as  a  component  part  of  gOTenuneat  and  to  ftand 
or  fan  together;  otherwife  it  might  be  turned 
againft  the  executive  power. 
.  Let  me  mention  one  ciicumftance ;  and  th« 
I  haftily  go  on; 

For  many  yeart  pretious  to  the  1784,  tliena^ 
tion  aliuoft  unanimoofly  (aad  as  I  tlunk  yjery  un^ 
juftly}  had  called  out  for  the  diflblutioo  of  the  £aft 
India  Company.  The  pr^  g)x)aned  under  the 
multitude  of  publications  in  which  that  Con^ps^ny 
was  attacked.  The  hands  of  minifters  weie  hea* 
vj  upon  them.  The  voice  of  the  people  was 
againftthem.  The  crown  grafped  at  thar  terri- 
torial pofleffions.  The  nation  claimed  a  fiee  trade. 
On  every  fide  the  Company  was  furrounded  with 
dangers.  Even  tbofe  who  in  other  tilings  c^ 
pofed  the  views  of  adminiftration,  looked  with 
the  fame  eVil  eye  upon  this  devoted  Company. 
Throughout  the  whole  kingdom  they  had  no  Ab- 
fenders,  out  of  thofe  immediately  belonging  to  the 
Rockingham  connexion.  Yet  the  caufe  of  this 
Company  (what  was  thought  its  caufe)' was  made 
the  caufe  of  the  people  and  the  court  in  the  year 
1 784.  The  India  bill  dM  not  feek  the  diifi)lutiofi 
of  the  Company.  •  Yet  to  touch  their  charter  in 
the  fmalleft  point  was  now  pft)clainied  a^  tyranny* 
by  thofe  who  had  long  called  for  its  deftrudioii. 
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Opinions  kit  now  (or  hteif  w^)  chatigilig  to 
deftni^on  again.  Indeed  this  wiU  only  be  to 
do  formally,  what  has  Keen  done  fubftantially 
alrleady.  But;  fuch  was  tho  veifatility.  There 
was  mtich  inore.  It  was  a  matter  (iif  any  matter 
ever  was)  out  of  the  cocamon  judgment  of  the 
people.  The  labours  of  two  comitdttees  for  years 
were  preparatory  to  its  introdi^ion.  The  objeds 
it  comprehended  were  vaft  in  their 'magnitude,  and 
vartouifintfatirrdations.  Much  particular  and  much 
general  knowledge  was  requifite  to  form  any  thing 
ISkeacorteft  judgment  of  the  defign,  or  to  underftand 
in  tkeir  order  the  component  parts,  of  this  grand 
fcheafe.  If  the  tribunal  of  popular  appeal  was  ever 
an  ine^oinpetent  court,  it  was  here.  Yet  upon  this 
fiibjed  the  court  fadion  held  the  decifion  of  the 
pcK^te  Aipr^me ;  that  deci£km  which  (at  a  former 
period  of  this  reigh^  they  had  rejeded  with  fcorH, 
and  branded  as'treafonable,  in  the  cafe  of  their  own 
tledion  rights ;  which  came  home  to  their  immiedi- 
ate  bulinels  and  bofoms,  and  lay  within  the  compafs 
^  tfaeiif  common  uhderftanding.  But  it  was  liot, 
that  in  iy6g  the  voice  of  the  people  was  held  as 
of  rebeUion,ahd  in  1 784'of  reafdn  and  fovereigiity  j 
it  was  not  for  this,  that  I  have  placed  this  ftrange 
proceeding  here.  It  was  to  ihew  how  neceflary  the 
Mdependency  of  the  HouCe  of  Commons  is ;  theil^ 
ihdependency  even  (and  in'tl^e  exifting  Houfe)  of 
their  conftituents  the  people  j  their  independency 
df  the  throne. .  It  would  reqture  high  genius  and 
V[na  much 
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much  time,  to  explain  all  that  a  Britilh  Hoiife  of 
Commons  is.<  There  never  was. any  thing  Vke  it 
any  where  elfe  in  the  world  *;  perhaps  there  never 
will  he  any  thing  like  it.  It  is  very  filly  fluff  that 
thofe  men  talk,  who  are  eternally  deafening  us 
with  the  reform  of  its  reprefentation.  They  are 
fcarcely  yet  fitted  to  learn  the  elements  of  politics 
on  a  cake  of  gingerbread.  * 

As  to  government  then  being  a  truft ;  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly true  ;  though  a  truft  of  very  different 
definition  and  fubftance  as  in  its  different  portions. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  democracy  in  faying  that 
the  Peers  are  as  much  the  reprefentativcs  of  the 
people  as  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  feems  an 
ariftocratic  claim,  but  it  is  a  democratic  conceffion. 
It  is  an  invitation  to  pull  down  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
but  not  the  individuals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
When  the  rights  of  men  require  it ;  juft  as  the  peo- 
ple pulled  down  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  not 
all"  the  individuals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when 
the  CHARTERED  rights  of  men  required  it. 
.  By  the  bye  ;  the  law  of  primogeniture  feems  not 
wholly  to  be  abolifhcd  in  the  new  fyftem.  When 
their  elder  brethren,  the  rights  of  men  appeared, 
thefe  chartered  rights  quitted  thepremifesj  while 
the  entry  of  the  others  to  the  inheritance  has  been 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  through  the  whok 
regions  of  the  new  fway.  Is  it  wrong  in  met(/' 
i'pcuk  ia  this  fort?  Hqw  both  thefe facred  names 
have  been  abufed ! 
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From  the  general  dodrine  of  truft,  wiicly  ton- 
jidered  and  foberly  j  with  the  true  courage  of  free- 
dom and  freedom's  high  reverence  for  what  has 
created  it  j  many  ufefi^l  documents  may  be  drawn, 
and  on  it  many  be  founded  many  deeds  of  virtuous 
glory,  I-et  the  people  ever  watch  government ; 
but  let  them  not  meditate  an^chy.  Let  them 
exert  their  ^ontroul ;  but  remember  that  it  is  con- 
troul  oi^ly  that  they  ought  to  exert.  All  govern^ 
ment  unqueftionabl/  originates  from  the  people  ; 
but  let  them  not  therefore  wiih  to  make  all  go^ 
vemments  refolve  into  the  people  again.  1  heir 
ori^n  is  high  and  noble  j  but  le^  them  not  there^ 
fore,  with  a  foolifh  pride,  feekto  difplay  at  every 
inilant  the  ornaments  and  trappings  of  their  fta- 
tion*  Without  all  doubt  the  governors  of  the 
people  are  only  their  trqftees ;  but  let  not  the  peo- 
ple therefore  recall  their  powers,  or  keep  them  in 
a  llavifh  fubjedtion  to  their  will,  merely  to  indulge 
the  low  vanity  of  (hewing  that  abftradedly  they 
are  the  mailers.  It  is  the  fure  way  to  make  them- 
felves  the  flaves  of  thofe  among  themfelvps  whofe 
minds  are  moil  flavi(h. 

The  evil  conclufions  that  have  been  drawn  from. 
the  doclrine  of  truft  in  our  days  are  many ;  fome 
of  the  dreadful  pradices  we  have  already  feen, 
Gentlemen.  My  friend  has  m;ide  fome  of  thefe 
coijclulions ;  far  indeed  is  he  (far  as  any  man) 
from  any  gf  the  pradices.  B^t  others  will  prac- 
ftfe.  . 

'N  n  3  I  aiR 
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*  I  am  in  debt  to  him  on  one  fabj^ ;  and  there 
is  another  ol  fucfa  importance  that  it  catrnot  be 
pafled  oyer.  He  knows  that  I  deteft  political  me- 
taphyfics;  but  I  cah  alfo  (juftified  by  nec^ty) 
try  my  hand  at  them.  Roufleau  ihall  make  my 
cxcufe  (yet  my  excufe  is  otfaerwlfe  obvious)  for 
faying  fo  little,  by  fhewing  that,  even  with  Ici- 
fure  and  room,  theit  is  little  fo  be  faid.  The  paf- 
flages  are  in  the  Lettres  icrUis  de  la  manta^. 

"  t*art  qu'il  emploie  le  plus  adroitement  pour 
"  cela"  (faysRouflcauof  his  adveifary,  and  What-* 
'•  ever  is  faid  to  him  is  not  faid  to  my  ftiend)  **  eft 
'*  d«  reduire  en  prope/Uims  gSnSrales  un  fy^Sme 
**  dont  <m  verrok  trop  aifimefa  UfiiSHe  iU  tnfmpAt 
**  toujoursVapp'Ecatum.  PourvouftecaiterdePob- 
•*  jet  J>articulieri  il  flatte  votre  amour-propre  en 
*'  et6ndant  vos  vues  fur  de  grahdes  quefiions,  et 
*^  tandis  qu^il  met  ces  queftions  hors  de  la  portee 
*^  de  ceux  qu^il  veiit  fi^duire,  il  les  cajcde  et  les  gag- 
^'  ne,  en  paroiilant  les  traiter  eii  hommes  d*£tat 
'*  II  eblouit  aiM  le  Petiple  pour  Payeugkr,  et 
/"  change  en  ibefes.  de  pbihifi>phie  des  que/Hons  qui 
^  n^  exigent  que  du  bohs  fens^  afin  qu'on  ne  puifle 
**  Ten  dedire,  et  que,  ne  Tentendant  pas,  on  p*ofe 
*•  le  defavouer." 

"  Vouloir  le  fuivre  dans  k^.fopbijmet  d^mts, 
"  feroit  tomber  dans  la  faute  que  je  lui  PBt)roche. 
•*  D'ailleurs,7J^r  ^feJ'  quejlions  (mfitrakeh^  tmprend 
"  le  parti  qu^on  veut  fans  avoir  jamais  tort :  car  il 
'^  entre  tant  d'elemens  dans  ces  propofitionsy*  on 

-  "  pcut 
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**  peut  le«'envifager  par  tant  de  feceSi  qu'Ufatou- 
"  jmrs  quelque  cote  finfctptibk  de  Tajj^^  qiion  imit 
**  ieur  doftner.'* 

There  never  was  more  truth  fpoken.  It  is  itfelf 
an  anfwer  to  all  the  metaphyfic^  of  France ;  even 
of  the  beft  kind.  Why  did  Roufieau  not  obferve 
his  own  rule  ?  Indeed  he  recoUeds,  in  the  very 
place  I  have  quoted,  that  he  hail  often  broken  it ; 
and  alleges  for  it  a  very  filly  reafon.  Far  be  jit 
from  aie/however,  to  condemn  the  employment  of 
intelled  in  the  philo&phy  of  governments  This 
is  now  mo]3e  a  duty  than  even  formerly ;  to  expofe 
,tbQ  crude  abftradtions  of  the  day.  I  do  not  at  all 
Jike  it;  but  I  mud  have  t^  cotiflid  with  my 
friend    However  difagreeable,  it  is  a  duty. 

I  promifed  formerly  to  confute^  b^  explaining 
my  friend's  defence  of  the  ^  grand  theoretic  prin- 
.**  cipk^'  as  he  caDs  it»  of  the  French  fyftem ;  and 
J  now  do  it.  This  principle,  he  lays,  is  the  aiTer- 
tion  and  proteAioh  of  the  natural  rights  ofpum*  ; 

My  friend,  in  the  otitfet  of  his  boo)c,  has  found 
great  fiiult  with  Mr.  Burke  for  not  giving  a  defini-. 
tipn  of  the  French  revolution^,  What  definition 
could  be  ^ven  of  it,  I  know  not,  unlefs  that  it  was 
a  complex  ad  bf  treafon,  robbery,  muiider,  rebel- 
lion, ^nd  a^theifin.  But  my  friend  himfejf*  has  done 
inucb  worfe  in  giving  us  no  definition  of  the  na- 
tural rights  of  man^  What  are  the  naturai  rights 
fjfmanP 

N  n  ^      .  I  do 
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1  do  tiot  deny  that  myfclf  or  any  body,  endowed 
mth  a  tolerable  underiljinding,  may  luiow  with- 
out &ny  definition  what  are  to  be  held  the  natural 
rights  of  man ;  and  with  ordinary  Tirtue.and  cou- 
rage may  efteem  and  defend  them  as  moft  facred 
things.  But  in  this  matter  of  abftra£t  argument, 
mthout  a  definition  of  them,  we  may  as  well  hold 
our  tongue^;  and  indeed  much  better  hold  our 
tongues.    •  We  can  only  babble. 

At  his  yecy  outfet,  after  bringing  forth  thefe 
natural  rights  of  man,  {ny  friend  in  effed  fays,  and 
indeed  in  tenns,  that  there  are  no  natjual  rigbts  of 
man.  The  way  in  which  he  (ays  this  is  curious. 
So  &r  from  a  furrender,  he  declares,  there  is  not 
even  a  diminution,  of  natural  rights  by  entering 
into  fociety.  He  then  fays  that  there  was  no  ftate 
antecedent  to  the  focial.  If  this  was  the  cafe, 
there  could  indeed  be  neither  furrender  nor  dima- 
nition,  by  men  entering  into  fociety,  becaufe  mea 
always  wera  in  fociety.  All  rights  were  focial, 
and  none  natuxal.  In  this  fenfe  by  natural  rights 
of  man,  my  friend  means  man's  .rights  in  what  has 
been  called  a/late  of  nature;  and  yet  denying  the 
itate,  he  denies  ^e  .rights.  Man  has  according  to 
him  only  foc^  rights ;  and  yet  you  will  hear  my 
friend  immediately  taUcing,  and  repeatedly  talk- 
ing, of  his  natural  Tight^  ' 
.  His  charge  agamft  Mr.  Burke  .is,  the  having 
&id  that  appeals  to  natural  rights  are  incoqfifieiit 
and  prepofterous,  and  tba(  a  complete  abdication 

and 
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and  furrender  oFall  natural  right  is  made  by  mafli 
in  entering  into  fociety ;  and  to  prove  this  he 
quotes  pai&ges,  where  Mr.  B.irke  fpeaks  of  fome« 
thing  being  abated  from  the  fuU  rights  of  men, 
and  of  their  (ufiering  fome  artificial  pofitive  limita* 
tion.  • 

He  next  proceeds  to  ftate,  that  a  portion  of  nt« 
tural  right  is  furrendered  by  man  on  entering  into 
fociety^  goes  on  to  afcertain  the  rule  and  meafure 
of  Inrrender,  and  concludes  moftjuilly,  that  we  are 
not  precluded  in  the  focial  ftate  from  any  appeal 
to  natural  right,  (yet  what  natural  right  ?  J  which 
remains,  he  fays,  in  its  full  integrity  and  vigom; 
^  we  except  that  portion  of  it  which  is  farrendered. 

TJien,  he  prefers  the  focial  rights  retained  to  the 
natural  rights  unfurrendered ;  for  equality  of  right 
in  a  ftate  of  nature  is  an  impotent  theory,  he  fays  ; 
and  it  is  called  into  energy  and  efiedt  only  by  fo- 
eiety,    Agieed. 

Again,  tbe  remtumt  tf  right  ^ared  hj  the  focial 
compa£l  is  equal,  he  fays ;  there  being  civil  inequa^ 
lities,  but  no  political  inequalities. 

If  he  means  by  this  that  though  different  pq^, 
fons  have  different  rights,  yet  all  rights  are  of  equ^ 
iacrednefs  and  fecurity }  that  my  cottage  is  mine 
as  much  as  yoiu:  palace ;  that  my  rights  of  a  com* 
moner  are  as  fecure  as  your  rights  of  a  peer ;  that 
(he  fubjedts'  rights  are  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  thema- 
eiftrate ;  he  then  fpeaks  very  great  truths  and  veiy 

need- 
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1(teedte&  truths.    If  he  means  any  thing  eUe ;  he 
Ittuft  tell  us. 

Aiid  it  feems  as  if  he  me^nt  fomething  elie ;  for* 
he  iayss,  ot  feems  to  (ay,  Xhat  all  men  have  equally 
«  dire  A  original  right  in  civil  fociety,  to  the  &me 
ihare  of  power  in  the  ftate ;  which  is  certainly 
•aiaUng  evevj  man  have  the  fame  rights  and  not 
«aA  equal  feQurity  of  rights. 

He  now  goes  to  the  application  of  his  dodrine ; 
that  there  ar«  natural  rights  of  man,  and  no  oatur* 
al  rights  of  man ;  that  man  does  not  furrender 
tiiefe  natural  rights,  and  that  he  does  furrender 
them ;  that  man  enters  into  fociety,  and  th^  he 
does  not  enter  into  fociety ;  and,  in  the  conchifion, 
that  a  remnant  of  natural  rights  is  found  in  th^ 
focial  ftate ;  which  remaining  rights  are  much  bet- 
ter (and  I  heartily  agree  wiith  him)  than  the  whole 
natural  rights  put  together. 

In  coniidering  the  pradical  ufes  of  the  dodnne, 
fie  fays  that  the  ilighteft  deviation  froin  ii  Inti- 
mates tyranny.  It  is  of  much  importance  then 
that  we  fhould  know  what  it  is.  But.wc  know  k 
not. 

Giving  us  no  more,  knowledge  diredly,  1^  yet 
negatively  informs  us,  that  it  cannot  be  the  fup* 
poitdcoTivention  that  is  the  criterion  of  government; 
for  the  only  interpreter  of  the  convention  is  the 
ufage  of  the  government ;  which  is  thus  prepd*- 
teroully  made  its  own  ftandard. 

In 
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In  Mher  tTordi,  tbtM  nay  b«  unfair  conveiii. 
|ions ;   and  the  confequent  injuftic^  does  not 
'fti^ngthen  the  ti!tle»  but  take  it  awaj.    I  agree 
frith  hi}n4 

Bnt  how  can  we  judge  Qf  the  convention  with« 
out  fome  ftandard,  which  H  not  itfelf  ?  We  can- 
not ;  it  ia  certain.  And  what  is  this  ftandard  i 
Man^s  natural  rights ;  faysmyfiiend.  But  what 
are  tliey?  We  ftahd  ftiU»  Gentlemen. 

I  am  npne  of  thofe,.  who  think  that  evil  is  good 
and  good  evil,  by  the  eonftitution  of  man.  French 
democracy  will  never  be  good»  though  it  fhoutd 
tail  for  ever.  '  Let  us  fee  what  man's  natural  rights 
or  his  focial  rights  (or  give  them  what  name  you 
pleafe)  are ;  thofe  rights  which  he  ous^bt  to  have  ; 
which  fociety  is  inftituted  to  prefenre  and  increafe, 
by  prote6tion,  reftraint,  defence,  limitation ;  uiing 
all  wifdom  and  all  power,  for  the  purpofes  of  aH 
good  and  all  happinefs. 

The  rights  of  man  are  not  created  by  the  com- 
paft  of  fociety ;  they  do  not  exift  but  in  the  com- 
pact of  fociety.  In  the  one  fenfe  they  are  natural ; 
in  the  other  they  are  focial;  and  in  the  fulnefs  of 
definition  they  are  fimplj  his  rights. 

Thej  are  his  rights  be^aufe  they  are  Ids  than 
natural,  They  are  his  rights  becaufe  they  are 
more  than  natural.  They  are  his  rights  not  be* 
caufe  they  are  focial  but  in  being  focial. 

The  criterion  of  government  therefore,  is  not 

the 
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the  fuppofed  coaVieiitioa ;  and  it  is  the  fuppofed 
convention.  '    •    . 

It.  is  the  fuppofed  convention,  if  it  be  fair  imd 
juft ;  it  is  not  the  fuppofed  convention,  if  it  be  un- 
fair and  unjuft. 

.  At  the  &me  time,  if  by  coifvecttion'  be  meant 
what  is  called  the  original  comrade  it  muft  be  &ir 
And  juft  \>y  its  definition;  for  fair  and  juft  is  another 
expreffion  for  the  rights  of  man ;  and  the  original 
contraifl  is  the  rights  of  man. 

If  by  convention  be  meant  any  particular  go- 
venunent,  into  which  the  people,  contrary  to  their 
rights,  are  either  compelled  or  cheated,  the  force 
and  fraud  are  grounds  for  fetting  it  afide,  and  not 
for  maintaining  it. 

The  oath  of  flavery  is  not  binding.  '  The  King 
of  Fraiice  (inned  againft  his  people,  againft  himfelf, 
againft  his  family,  in  not  breaking  (as  he  did  not 
break)  the  oath  of  iniquity  and  compuifion,  which 
he  took  on  his  pillory  and  renewed  there.  His 
keeping  it  was  a  crime ;  for  which  he  can  only  be 
pardoned  by  pofterity,  by  its  appearing  that  he 
could  not  break  it.  Could  fuch  a  thing  be  (with 
liable  fociety)  as  the  puniftiment  of  Kings,  th^ 
crime  was  here.  One  of  his  counfel  from  his 
name  ihould  be  a  good  man.  But  it  was  for  thii» 
reafon  chiefly,  that  I  would  as  foon  have  been  his 
hangman  as  his  advocate  ;  and  putting  all  conii- 
derations  of  the  bloody  farce  out  of  the  queftion. 
t  repeat  it  again ;  his  innocence  was  his  crime. 
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No;  convcotion  (if  this  be  coavention)  itfitot 
the  law  of  government  or  fociety.  The  fovereign 
people  in  Fraace  broke  their  toltmtary  oatbs^  their 
oaths  of  their  own  framing.  This  was  certainly 
guilt.  An  oath  is  indeed  a  fapred  thing.  Yet  it 
is  better  to  break  an  oath  of  murder  than  to  keeji 
it.  But  they  broke  their  oaths,  to  murder  dill 
more ;  to  ma^re  their  brethren  and  their  King. : 

That  convention  again,  that  contrad,  which  af- 
certains  the.  portion  of  rights  fuitendered  by  foci-^ 
al  man,  whiich  confecrates  and  guards  the  portion 
of  rights  retained  hy  focial  man;  what  properly 
fpeaking  and  alone  are  his  rights;  tfaatxonvention, 
the  law  of  fociety,  .is  the  umpire  of  all  iubordinate 
pads  ;.  which  receding  and  approaching,  in  great 
diverfitics  of  diftante  and  neamefs,  according  to 
all  tbofe  many  caufes  which  have  made  different 
tbrms  of  government  relatively  more  andlefs  fitted 
to  different  cc^nmunities  of  men,  are  yet  all  to  be 
juilified  in  their  departure,  and  all  regukited  luL 
their  approximation,  by  this  univerfal  kw,  this 
general  reafon  of  mankind.  Any  government 
founded  in  contradidion  to  it  muft  be  unjull. 
Many  government*  may  recede  much  from  it,  and 
be  juft  ftill.  While  caufes  of  diyerfity  in  govem-r 
ments  exift,  it  would  be  contrary  to  this  general 
reafon  that  they  fliould /li!?  be  thefam^.  While 
they  differ,  it  muft  be  aqcording  to  a  difference, 
of  which  this  general  reafon,  appUed  to  th?  circom- 
ftances,  is  the  mcafurement  and  rule.    And  this,  in 

aiub* 
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tommvaikf. 

Such  it  the  law  dftxitty ;  the  tow  (^  gwfim^ 
Inenti  The  u&ge  of  goi^nf3hmeiR  is  not  its  kw. 
Theiifage  of  goirerEUBeiit,  if  not  tontmiiCtofy  to 
ffae  law  oi  focietjr  or  {roternmirtit,  give^  great 
fimngth  and  c6afiiniati(Dfi  to  ks  hw,  i$  thebift  in* 
:ia^r«ter  of  it^kw,  md  may  become  its  kw. 
-'  Still  fome  pevfon  may  inciuire  what  it  this 
kwof  fociety,  tbi«  genenJ  reafoh  of  raanldiid; 
and  without  any  ikameof  ignorance  -dfte  migte 
&y  heccAildnot  tefi  faim/  Jfthe  wiMdadonot 
cxfiain  themfelTds^  it  ii  not  eafy  to  exphun  them. 
¥et  what  I  hare  ftlready  fiud  is  at  tokrable  «rpk« 
nation* 

It  is  not  the  ahfeiuti^  rtile  ^  ahy  gofverament  $ 
aaditbthejuftificatiofiofaUg6^ernment.  I  need 
not  inentioii  that  I  mean  good  fthd  equitable  go- 
iremment.  Itisalfotheju(lifi^tioi^6faHlihMy* 
When  liberty  is  yic^ated,  men  appeal  t6  it.'  Men 
a]^eal  to  it,  when  government  isAibbeyed.  f 
mean  extreme  Viokticm  and  extreme  dilbbedience ; 
when  ordinary  authority  is  not  acknowledged,  and 
ordinary  priTikges  are  denied ;  in  tyranny  and  in 
rebellion*  Againft  okims  of  tyranny  this^fe  true 
rights  of  man  are  produced,  to  fiiew  that  their  free- 
dom is  before  their  government.  Againft  ckim»' 
of  rebellion  thefe  true  rights  of  man  are  produced, 
to  fliew  that  their  fieedom  is  in  their  government. 

If  aiiy  body  chufes  to  call  thefe  rights  of  man,. 
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his  natural  rights  ;  I  have  no  fort  of  olqeAion^ 
Only  he  who  ufes  the  word  (hould  know  die  meaii« 
tug  of  the  word. 

They  are  not  natural  ia  the  feafe  of  a  fiate  of 
Hatuie;  hecaufeman  h^a  more  dghts  inibciety 
and  le{s  rights  in  fecietj  ;  that  is  rights  ei^oyed; 
than  in  a  ftats  of  nature ;  and  in  point  ctfecurity^ 
he  has»  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  no  rights  at  ^  Hera 
%  take  a  ftate  of  nature  lor  that  jrudeft  prinaeVai 
ftate,  if!  whii:h  therf  is  no  govemoient,  or  nearly 
no  government* 

If  hy  a  ftg^ta  pf  nature  be  meaat  that  Scientific 
fchokftic  term,  invented  to  denote  what  is  inde-* 
pendent  of  fociety  and  exifts  at  all  times,  without 
any  confidemtion  of  any  thing  b\it  itfelf ;  and  if 
natuxal  rights  are  tn^ant  of  thefe ;  then  the  term 
k  partly  admiffible  and  partly  objedionahle ;  ad^ 
raiffible  in  that  mens'  rights  are  not  created  by  fo« 
ciet7;  objei^onable  in  that  mens'  rights  fully 
exill  only  in  fociety.  It  is  true  that  even  thofe 
rights  enjoyed  in  fociety  and  fecured  by  it,  are  iiu 
dependeDt  of  fociety  as  a  cau/e;  that  is  as  we  ufa 
the  word  ca^/e  in  modem  times  3  for  antient  phi^ 
lofophy  (whofe  metaphyfics  to  our  fore  lois  have 
gone  much  into  decay)  would  make  fociety  thtf 
material  csLuit  in  which  thofe  rights  of  men  inhered 
that  were  themfelves  the  offspring  of  general  reafon 
and  juilice ;  as  it  would  alfo  make  thofe  rights  the 
final cvLvSt  of  fociety  for  whofe  confervation  it  was  in- 
itittttedp  but  as  an  efficicfUc^dk  it  is  certainly  true^ 

that 
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that  even  focial  rights  are  independent  of  focietjr. 
The  term  natural  rights  may  accordingly  be  ufcd 
for  this  purpofe  and  meaning,  and  to  denote  this 
difference.  Yet  this  is  denominating  a  thing 
from  one  of  its  qualities  in^ead  of  from  its  cflence; 
or  inftead  of  from  all  its  qualities,  which  are  to  us 
its  eflence.  It  is  befides  a  fidtitious  denomination, 
even  as  of  the  quality. 

There  may  be  another  ufe  of  the  word  natural, 
fignifying  what  is  univerfally.  acknowledged  as 
jttft  and  reafonable,  what  the  old  Roman  lawyers 
called/  in  a  fupereminent  fenfe,.y«x  gentium^  co- 
extenfive  and  coeval  with  focial  i^an.  Cicero, 
who  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy  with  the 
greateit  of  thef<^  lawyers  Sulpicius,  has  called  this, 
in  lefs  fcientific  language,  (and  they  alfo  fome- 
times  ufed  the  popular  phrafe)jW  naturak,  or  the 
law  of  nature.  In  this  way,  we  fay  natural  rea- 
fon,  natural  religion,  natural  rights ;  meaning  in 
each  and  all  of  them,  what  are  the  fimple,  pure, 
perpetual,  univerfal  didates  of  our  feelings  and 
undcrftanding.'  In  this  acceptation  of  the  term, 
an  appeal  to  natural  rights  is  juft  an  appeal  to  man's 
reafon  concerning  what  are  and  ought  to  be  his 
Tights;  that  is  an  appeal  to  what  he  feels  and  knows 
has  increafed  or  diminiftied  his  own  happinefs,  what 
he  has  heard  to  have  increaled  or  diminifhed  the 
well-being  of  others,  what  has  been  the  bell  fecu- 
rity  againft  evil  to  himlelf,  what  the  beft  fecurity 
^gainJl.  it  to  others  ;  that  is  an  appeal  to  general 

convenience 
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COTTehience  an&  utility  througli  experience  'kncl 
hiftory ;  that  is  an  appeal  to  whatever  in  the  ftio^ 
dern  righti  ofmtt  is  riot  appealed  to. 

I  have  always  admired  greatly  the  fciehtific  di- 
vifions  and  definitions  of  thci  Roman  law ;  of  that 
law  in  which  the  high  fcience  of  Greece  wis 
united  with  the  legiflative  majefty;  the  forenllt 
experience,  and  the  judicial  wifdoni  and  gravitj^ 
of  republican  Rome  ;  and  of  which  thfe  laft  ora- 
cles, with  noble  and  truly  tepiiblicah  minds,  werfe 
therefore  t^e  viftims  of  baCi  imperial  tyranny,  I 
wifh  iriodei'n  authors  had  neter  thought  of  giving 
nny  other  d^rfiriitlons  than  what  the  Romans  had 
given,  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  par^ 
ticular  communities. 

There  is  no  mddern  author  tliaf  I  kho\^  of  wh6  . 
has  adopted  the  Roman  definitions  of  the  faw  of 
nature   and  nations;    except   Lord   Monboddoj 
who,  living  as  (as  he  himfelf  fays)  in  the  aritient 
worldj  enables  thofe  who  fhare  the  charms  of  hi^ 
focicty  (in  his  own  no6les  coenaque  denni)  to  con-' 
ceivc-what  is  the  union  of  Grecian  fcience  and 
Gothic  gentility ;  to  carry  themfelvcs  (in  his  cori- 
verfation)  to  the  times  when  Ariftotle  philofo-* 
phifed  or  Douglas  fought  j  and  prefenting  to  the 
memory,  in  days  that  are  no  more,  the  palm  c^ 
Athenian  eloquence  or  the  wreath  of  Scottifl^  chi- 
valry.    In  meritioriing  this  name,  I  could  not  re~ 
fift  the  ftrong  impulfe  that  came  on  me  from  me^ 
mory  and  feeling  of  high  menhil  enjoyment,  b?-. 
O  o  ,       run 
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gun  (and  fince  continued)  in  verjr  eaily  life  ;  hxA 
I  go  on. 

The  law  of  nature,  or  jus  naiurak,  was  hj  the 
Romans  defined  to  be  that,  which  nature  has 
taught  to  all  animals ;  whife  the  Jus  getuium  (bj 
which  they  did  pot  mean,  as  we  in  modem  times 
do,  Xtitju^fecialc)  was  that  which  was  common  to 
men  as  among  themfelves,  and  co-extenfive  (as  I 
have  faid)  and  coeval  with  their  exiftence  and  ha- 
bitation. This,  in  the  fenfe  of  being  the  law  of 
focial  nature,  was  fometimes  teime^^x  mOurak 
alfo ;  but  the  ftrid  law  of  nature  was  that  law  of 
inftindt  and  animality  common  to  man  witb  thcr 
animal  creation* 

By  this  means  they  avoided  the  ambiguous  ufe 
qf  the  word  nature j  which  has  certainly  led  to 
much  confufion ;  while  th&  jus  gentium  explained 
itfelf  to  be  the  common  law  of  focial  man. 

The  jus  civile  again  was  the  common  yet  pe- 
culiar law,  the  convention  or  compad,  of  each 
•  community.  Their  divifions  (1  think)  were  good. 
But  take  them,  or  rejeft  them^as  yourfelve&ples^. 
Yet  do  not  rejed  this  definition. 

This  jus  civile  Ulpian  has  thus  defined  y^J^ 
civile  ejl  quod  neque  in  totum  a  naturali  vel 

GENTIUM  RECEDIT,  NEC  PER  OMNIA  EI  SERVIT :   £ftf- 

que  cum  cdiquid  addimus  vel  detrahimus  juri  com- 
SAMtiiyjus proprium^  id  ejl  civile ^  efficimus*  With  this 
Roman  v  ifdom,  I  may  juftly  fay,  clauditejam  ri- 
vos.  What  couldDeaddccl,or  who  would  add  more  > 
.    .  "Men 
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"  Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil 
••  and  of  a  civil  ftate  together  j'*  fays  Mr.  Burke« 
Not  that  many  of  thefe  rights  are  not  the  fame ; 
and  while  none  of  them  can  be  in  contradidion 
with  or  contrary  to  each  other ;  but  the  limitation 
and  afcertainment  of  rights  is  the  civil  ftate, 
while  the  uncivil  ftate  is  wher^  they  are  not  limit* 
ed  and  afcertained.  The  one  i(ate  is  exclufive  of 
the  other ;  and  there  can  be  no  appeal.  The  one 
ftate  is  derived  from  and  foxtiided  upon  the  other; 
and  there  is  an  appeal.  Otherwife  the  civil  ftate 
would  be  of  no  ftability  or  fecurity.  Otherwife  it 
would  be  a  ftate  of  will  and  not  of  right.  All 
thefe  things  were  reckoned  very  plain,  till  the 
French  mtf aphylics  came. 

And  my  friend  at  kft  difcoyers  that  they  are 
fo ;  for  light  breaking  in  upon  him,  even  in  the 
daxknefs  himfelf  had  created,  from  the  great  and 
conftant  illumination  of  his  own  mind,  he  catches 
it  ftrongly,  and  then  fliuts  his  eyes  againft  it. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  that  if  Mr,  Burke 
(which  my  friend  now  began  to  fee)  had  admit* 
ted  all  that  was  admiiilble  of  men's  rights  without 
unhinging  fociety  and  government ;  which  was 
deftroying  their  rights ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
his  dodrine  was  direAIy  in  the  face  of  the  French 
claims ;  then,  in  thefe  circumftances,  he  muft 
abandon  that  grand  theoretic  principle  of  which  he 
had  undertaken  the  defence  as  either  falfe,  if  it 
went  beyond  Mn  Burke,  or  nugatory,  if  it  went 
Oq  \  no 


Ao  farther ;  wholly  idle  in  this  laft  way  as  dorag 
tio  good ;  or  mod  pernicious,  as  being  a  closrk  fof 
ifevil;  and  (what  was  worft  of  aff)  as  in  no  way 
juftifjdng,  upoffidfeas  of  abftrata  right,  any  of  their 
aftual  proceedings.  In  .thefc  ftraits  what  does  my 
fiiend^do-?  He  wheels  about  completely.  Bfe  does 
not  merely  wander  as  he  had  done  before  ;  but 
makes  an  abfokite*  change  of  his  tliefis.  Bft 
makes  the  queftion-  to  be,  whether  having  obtain- 
ed an  end  we  fliould  difcufs-  the  aptitude  of  the 
means?  which  is,  whether  enjoying,  liberty,  w6 
iftiould  a<k  how  we  came  by  it. 

Sometimes  we  fhould,  and  (bmetimes  we  (honld 
not.  If  any  body  ihould  fayno  us  that  we  had  no 
right  to  liberty,  it  is  proper  that  wcr  fhould  be 
able  to  tell  him-  that  we  have.  At  other  times 
we  may  enjoy  our  freedom  and  be  filent.  As  to 
the  aptitude  of  raeans^  an  end  being  produced  is  a 
ftrong  prefumption  that  the  means  were  apt.  Yet 
as  it  may  be  otherwife;  it  is  a  Irberdi  Ind  a  digni- 
fied inquiry  for  wife  and  grave  mtfn,  ^o  e^Camine 
what  means  are  beft  fitted  to  produce  good  ends ; 
and  I  (hall  be  forry  for  the  day  when  fuch  inqm- 
ries  ceafe.' 

My  frieiirf  critfers  into  a'  forig  reafonihg  on  this 
fubjed.  He  goes  into  a  fubiimity  of  morality 
that  I  cani^ot  reach ;  and  our  btlfinefs  is  not  here 
with  morality.  His  argument  on  the  ^refent  fub^ 
jcfil  has  been  partly  confidered  beford.  So  fa>  as 
it  touchet  this  inattcr  3  from  whicih  he  keeps  at  as 
•    "  a  wide- 
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wide  a  diftance  as  he  can ;  it  is^  that  general  .«x^ 
pediencjr^ught  not  to  yield  to  particuhr  conve- 
xiience.  And  in  this  refpeid  there  is  .no  change  of 
the  argument  Gtom  what  it  ivas  before.  I  agree 
with*  him.  Mr«  3urke  agrees  withlunu  I  mean 
generally ;  for  »my  friend  here  fpeaks  vwy  Joofely ; 
9LS  will  appear  to  him  who  reads  on.  The  ]^w  of 
fociety»  theiaw  of 'government ;  the  general  con- 
ventiQn,  the  fubordinate  iconvwtioil;  thefe  are 
the  Tules  -which  aye  paramount  and  fupiseme^ 
whofe  gene^^  authority  prohibits  all  particular 
innovations;  afid  which  yet,  being ju)t  immuta^ 
ble  as  in  aay  ;Coi|imu9it7«  are  changed  i)y;tfae:ac- 
conunoda^ipn  (which  ought  to  be  expedient  alfo) 
of  fMinciples  to  circumftances  of  lituation  and 
tinges.  This  is  the  principle  of  reformation,  which 
is  the  combination  of  .the  principles  of  ftabilitj 
and  change. 

What  ha^  been  more  largely  ^aid  fhan  I  intend- 
ed op:  thJ9jr^t)je<$,  wUl  ri^der  me  fhorter  on  the 
Xubjed  that  is  to  follow. 

There  is  nothing  th^t  ihewa  ib  moph  the  impo- 
tence of  underftanding  in  the  resifoni^s^f  this  age, 
as  what  has  been  laid  concerning  Mr.  Bufke's  ar- 
gument on  the  revolution  ^ttlement.  I  fhall  not 
go  among  the  rabble^  but  confine  myfelf  to*  my 
friend ;  whofe  fteps  (even  in  his  ilrength  and  man* 
lineis  of  intelled)  have  in  the  fomnambulifm  of 
JPrcnch  revolution  been  alfo  found  here. 

003  That^ 


That  which  they  hold  out  as  th<nr  great  matted 
of  triumph  agamft  Mr,  Burke  is  his  maintaining, 
in  the  terms  of  an  ad  of  parliament,  that  die  he- 
reditary fucceffioR  of  our  monarchy,  was  eftahlifti* 
cd  in  perpetuity  at  the  revolution*  This  my 
friend  calls  a  "  ftatutory  abolition  of  the  rights  of 
men ;"  and  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  make 
fuch  a  ftatute  he  wholly  denies. 

If  by  rights  of  men  he  means  rights  out  of 
fociety,  they  were  aboliihed  a8  to  any  dired:  and 
exifting  influence  by  the  inftitution  of  fociety.  If 
by  rights  of  men  he  mesins  focial  rights,  then  in- 
ilead  of  being  aboliftied  by  this  ftatute,  they  \Vcre 
exerted,  (^  it  was  neceflary  they  ihould  be  ex- 
erted) and  by  the  body  intrufted  with  their  exer- 
tion, to  fettle  the  form  of  government ;  and  liad 
this  parliament  only  made  'a  temporary  fettlement, 
they  would  not  have  fulfilled  their  triift, 

It  is  quite  needlefs  to  lay  any  thing  more.  The 
reft  is  proving  day*ligbt.  But  let  us  do  it  in  this 
proving  age. 

Aye,  but,  fays  my  friend,  an  irrevocable  law  had 
been  made  by  the  parliament  of  Elizabeth  ;  and 
this  irrcYOcable  law  was  broken  by  the  *re volution 
parliament,  who  made  another  irrevocable  law. 
Does  not  this  ftiew  that  neither  of  them  was  irre- 
vocable? There  is  fome  bar  logic  here,  which 
Would  do  in  pleading  a  caufe ;  but  there  is  nd 
ireafoUf 
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*ttr.  Burke,  in  plain  common  fenfe,  had  thought 
that  two  ftatutesy  or  more  than  two  ftatutes,  de- 
claring the  hereditary  nature  of  oijr  monarchy, 
were  ftill  ftronger  than  one ;  and  tha  they  were 
the  more  ftrong  for  re-^nadling  ^t  principle  in  the 
very  ^oEt  of  deviation.  ,  The  deviation  was  thus 
ihewn  to  be  of  temporary  necellity ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  perpetual  law. 

But  can  one  generation  bind  for  ever  another 
generation?  This  is  not  fo  much  of  my  friend  as 
•of  Mr.  Paine ;  at  lead  in  words,  but  it  is  in  prin- 
ciples. 

This  queftion  has  been  Ihewn  to  be  nonfenfe  by 
arithmetical  calculation;  there  being  no  one  ge- 
neration that  goes  off  at  a  tangent  and  by  the 
mafs,  to  giv^  place  to  another  generation.  There 
is  a  perpetual  renovation  and  a  perpetual  decay, 
in  a  fubjed  not  for  one  moment  the  fame.  But 
taking  the  matter  out  of  this,  it  is#equaily  foolifh. 

One  generation  cannot  bind  all  generations  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  man,  contraty  to  the  fair  and 
juft  padl  of  fociety  or  government.  They  cannot 
even  bind  themfelves ;  and  upon  difcovering  the 
iniquity  they  ought  in  all  reafcn  and  juiUce  to 
amend  it.  But  they  can  bind  themfelves,  and 
they  can  bind  their  pofterity,  by  a  fair  and  juft 
pa6k ;  otherwife  there  never  would  be  any  govern- 
ment. 

If  it  be  faid  that  a  hereditary  monarchy  is  incon-* 
ijftent  with  the  notion  of  a  fair  and  juft  paA ;  this 

O04  .  *s 
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js  medie  another  qqeiUop.  Tbis  is  getting  into  the 
qiiefttoa  of  mon^chy  cle^aive  or  hereditary  ;  ci 
monarchy  ^nd  repviblic;  of  one  republican  fonB 
^nd  another  rqpubhcan  form;  and  not  of  the  peo- 
ple's right  (which  was  never  in  the  world  before 
denied)  of  ellablifliing  in  .one  or  other  of  thefe 
ibrm^  a  juft  ^nd  pcrmuneut  government ;  whick 
the  citizens  were  to  defend  with  their  lives  anU 
foflun^s^;  attempts  ^guiiift  which  were  treafcn, 
and  treafoa  was  death. 

If  in  or4^r  to  preferve  the  con(Ututip|ic>  thus 
formed,  it  be  neceflary  in  any  calc  to  deviate  xfaom 
its  ftridt  ri|le§,  thc.deyiatioii  p\uR,  be  mealiire^wid 
juftified  by  tjic  pe^^effity.  Ac-*  uiiing  as  the  na-r 
ceflSky  arife?,  the  .^ic^tioA  niay  tak^  pUice  either 
in  tlie.tiiues  pf  Ch^  fe  that  m^de  the  i^ttleoiept,  or 
in  th<j  tiHifes  of  a  poilcrity,  jiear  ^t  Uand,  or  im- 
menfely  diilar^t.  The  mor^  dHl^nt,  (he  more  and 
greater  neceffity  will  hc^  r^(|uired  fqr  its  jullifica* 
tion.  In  a  recent  fettlemcnt  chapges  may  be 
made,  which  demajiid  niuc^  mpi^e  weighing  in  th^ 
facred  tranfmiiSiion  of  original  rights,  ftrengthened 
by  the  conf^jli^alted  wills  of  a  thoufand  genera-, 
t^ona, 

Amofig  all  theich^mf^of  goyernment  that  have; 
^ver  be^n  bjoachcd,  nope  ever  yet  wa?  propofed 
carrying  iq  itfelf,  ?ind  hayipg  of  its  cffencc,  the 
principle  of  it^  own  fubverfion;  declaring  and 
holding  out  this  as  its  principle.  Evep  the;  French 
abortions  were  held  put  as,  tp  hye;  and  eyepas 

'  being 
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toeing  immortal.  If  the  revolution  parliament 
had  not  fubmitted  tbemfelves  and  their  poJUrity  far 
pver^  they  could  not  have  renovated  the  conftitu*' 
tion  but  d^flroyed  it.  All  former  parliaments 
"V  hen  deviating  by  neceiUty  from  the  conlUtutional 
line,  re-eftabli(hed  the  conlUtutional  order  after 
having  made  the  deviation.  The  cafes  had  not 
)>een  many.  The  revolution  parliament  did  what 
former  parliaments  had  done ;  and  future  parlia-r 
ments  (ihould  the  cafe  exill,  which  every  citizen 
muft  wifli  never  to  exiii)  will  do  what  the  revolu^ 
tton  parliament  did ;  making  change  fcom  necef- 
lity  and  feeking  eftablifhment  from  choice. 

Saks  populifuprema  lex.  This  was  the  old  law. 
By  it  no  generation  can  biild  itfelf,  can  bind  pof- 
tericy,  againft  its  own  fafcty,  againft  pofterity*s 
fafety.  By  it  necefikry  deviation  is  itfelf  a  part  of 
the  covenanted  conftitution.  The  firft  of  all  du* 
ties  is  felf.prefervation.  Violate  the  government 
to  fave  the  government.  As  to  voluntas  populi 
Jiiprema  lex;  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
claffics  of  liberty.  It  is  ufed  only  by  the  writers 
infimiavi;  and,  even  among  them,  the  diredl  ab- 
furdity  is  not  hazarded,  that  we  fhould  eftablifli 
a  government  for  the  purpqfe  of  overturning  it. 
Yet  what  they  fay  is  nothing  elfe. 

Before  the  revolution  the  fucceflionof  the  crown 
had  been  limited  ;  and  the  hereditary  fucceflion 
preferved.  By  a  ftatute  of -Elizabeth  (very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  my  friend  mentions)  it  was 

made 
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iRade  treafon  to  affirm  "*  that  the  common  IftW  t£ 
^  the  realm,  not  akeredby  parUameni,  ought  not  to 
**  dircd  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  or 
**  that  the  Queen,  with  the  authority  ofparHament^ 
^'  could  not  make  laws  of  fufficieot  force  to  li« 
**  mit /•  &c.  the  fame.     13.  Eliz,  c.  i.    Wliat 
of  this  ilatute  regards  the  power  of  parliament, 
(the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons)  in  the  matter  of 
^ucceffion,  was  twice  enaded  after  the  revolution. 
The  common  rule,  and  the  power  of  devia^cm 
from  the  rule^  were  thus  both  eflabliflied  in  the 
older  as  well  as  the  later  times.    Yet  the  power  of 
deviation  would  have  been  the  fame,  though  the 
ftatutes  had  been  filent.   No  law  of  the  monarchj 
/can  be  pleaded  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  monar-- 
chy.    The  Solus  paptdi  t^  again  the  fupreme  rule ; 
but  a  rule  which  would  defeat  itfelf  were  the  peo- 
iple  to  be  (as  fpeculating  on  good  a^d  ndt  indigo 
nant  from  evil)  the  ordinary  judges. 

I  am  weary  oF  this  fubje(£t.  The  affirming  (b 
many  evident  truths  muft  give  a  mgn  the  vapours, 
I  fhall  juft  mention  one  thing  more. 

My  friend  labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  revo- 
lution fettlement  was  ^n  eleftion.  In  one  fenfe  it 
was  an  election ;  for  the  next  heir  was  fet  afide. 
But  his  Jacobite  member,  for  whom  he  makes  a 
very  good  fpeech,  would  have  had  nothing  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  plain  declaration,  that  they  had  indeed 
deviated,  for  which  they  were  forty ;  but  had  de- 
viated aks  little  as  they  could.  At  the  fame  time 
f  what 
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what  is  ^obd  reafoning  for  a  Jacobite  member^ 
is  not  good  reafoning  for  my  friend;  which  he 
feems  to  have  forgot  fomcwhat. 

He  quotes  fome  paffages  to  fhew  that  the  Whig 
managers  thought  and  Inean^it  to  be  an  eleftion  ; 
becaufe  when  hard.prefled  by  their  adverfaries  (as 
I  am  in  tbis  point  by  my  friend)  tbey  could  not  wboify 
deny  that  it  was  an^  eleftion,  while  tbey  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  an  eleftion ;  and  difclaifned  the  term 
as  none  of  theirs  ;  and  becaufe  they  declared  the 
crown  wholly  ineleftive  and  hereditary  for  even 
My  friend  will  not  deny  that  he  does  all  this. 

Laft  of  all,  he  declares  his  firm  belief,  that  t^e 
revolution  Whigs  did  every  thing  they  wiihed  not 
to  do,  and  did  nothing  they  wiihed  to  do.  I  can 
only  fay,  that  X  think  better  of  them ;  and  here 
let  the  matter  reft. 

And  now  1  am  out  of  the  logical  circle ;  and 
throw  away  niy  M^and.  The  worft  of  the  thing  is, 
that  this  matter  of  difputation  has  now  come  in  al- 
fo  upon  private  life.  At  an  old  dinner  we  are 
told,  qt^ily  eut  plufieurs  propos  tenus  tanJt  de  cbienx^ 
iPoifaulSy  d^armes,  que  d^ amours.  They  did  not 
fuffer  themfelves  (and  they  were  very  wife)  to  be 
ridden  by  the  night  mare  of  fome  metapbyfic  vi- 
fion. 

My  friend  adds  fome  praifes  of  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun  and  Buchanan.  Fletcher  was  all  honour, 
and  Buchanan  was  all — —Yet  I  would  not  like  that 
Scotihian  who 'did  notglor^  in  Buchanan;  but 

peither 
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neidier  for  his  political  condud  aor  hif  polkjcaZ 
writings.  The  book  dejure  regni  apud  Scotas^  is  a 
piece  of  very  elegant  Latin  \  and  it  is  a  ihame  oa 
that  account  that  it  is  not  juore  known.  And 
there  is  no  danger  from  it;  fork  cwtims m princi- 
ples. It  is  innocency  all  over, 
.  Fletcher  (as  I  have  faid)  was  all  boooiir.  He 
was  the  very  pin]c  of  chivalry.  There  i^  a  way 
now  of  making  old  renown  cover  pre&nt  infamy  ; 
by  which  luodem  haienefs  is  led  up  in  genealogy 
to  antient  heroifnu  In  this  way  our  deiiv)cratift$ 
count  Fletcher  among  them ;  that  man  of  whom 
it  was  faid  that  he  ''  would  lofe  hi^  life  willingly 
*•  to  ferve  his  country,  and  would  not  do  a  bafe 
*'  thing  to  fave  it !"  He  was  a  repubhcan  in  the 
dayswthat  he  knew.  In  the  days  on  which  we 
have  fallen,  he  wov^ld  have  been  a  royaliiL  He 
would  have  been  j^without  all  doubt}  in  the  emi- 
grant €amp,and  carried  Conde'^  banner. 

I  wifh  thofe  who  praife  His'  writings  ^d  condud 
would  think  of  underilanding^  them.  He  appears 
to  have  thought,  contrary  to  the  modem  fyftem, 
that  men  were  of  as  much  confequence  as  their 
rights;  or,  to  profane  neither  word  (as  neither 
word  fiiould  be  profaned)  that  man's  rights  could 
exift  only  in  a  nation  of  men.  **•  A  good  and  ef- 
*'  fedive  militia'*  (he  faid)  "  is  of  fucb  importance 
**  to  a  nation,  that  it  is  the  chief  part  of  the  cm/litih 
^  tion  of  any  free  government.  For  though,  as  to 
^'  other  things,  the  conftitution  be  ever  fo  flighty 
^  **  a  good 
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•*  a  good  militia  will  always  preferve  the  public 
•*  liberty.     But  in  the  bell  conftitution  that  ever 

*  was,  as  to  all  other  parts  of  government,  if  the 
•*  militia  be  not  upon  a  right  foot,  the  liberty  of 
•*  that  people  mull  perhh."  And  vnth  regard  to 
the  Swifs,  he  does  not  inquire  into  their  ariftocra- 
cy  or  democracy,  nor  fpeak  of  primary  aflemblies 
and  lawgiving  clubs ;  but  *•  the  Swifs**  (faysjie) 
"  at  this  day  are  the  freeft,  happieft,  and  the  peo- 

*  pie  of  aTlEurope  who  can  bell  defend  themfelves, 
"  becaufe  they  have  the  bell  militii."  The  virtue^ 
of  a  militia  (as  we  mean  a  milrtia)  I  much  doubt. 
But  this  ifr  all  one  to  Fletcher's  meaning.  -  It  is  a 
public  fpirited  and  independent  people,  that  makes 
a  free  and  happy  nation.  A  good  conftitution  is 
only  good  a^  producing  and  foftering  this  fpirit. 
Without  this  fpirit  what  lignifies  the  form  of  a  go- 
vernment !  And  with  this  fpirit  there  will  always  be 
a  good,  an(f  often  the  bell  form. 

I  will  not  argue  diredlly  againft  any  reforma- 
tions ^s  in  themfelves  merely,  that  do  not  go  in 
abrtradl  force  to  the  diflblution  of  government. 
I'fiey  are  otherwife  all  confiderations  of  circum- 
flance ;  and  like  all  fuch  confiderations  muft  be 
examined  at  detail  and  in  many  views^  To  con^ 
fider  them  abfltraftedly  is  fcarcely  even  worthy  of  the 
fchools ;  for  the  fchools  may  find  many  better  to- 
pics. But  the  great  reformation  of  our  day,  and 
what  1  am  afraid  the  modern  men  are  little  fitted 
for,  is  recovering  the  high  fpirit  and  ardent  virtue 

that 
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^at  have  ennobled  this  people.  Our  Aationa}  cha- 
ncer is  Hill  excellent.  Our  private  morals  have 
withftood  corrupticm.  But  high  public  virtue  has 
declined  much ;  and  this  is  what  we  ihould  feck 
eameftly  to  rellore. 

As  to  the  delufive  dreams  of  happinefs,  the  mil- 
lennium vifions,  that  ferve  only  to  difgulV  us  at  all 
fober  exertions;  let  us  banilh  them  foi:  ever.  They 
are  £dfe  lights  that  lead  to  deftrudion*  Fromifes 
and  fchemes  of  high  felicity  have  generally  ha4 
the  fame  objedls,  and  always  the  fame  end. 


-*'  Zephyris  illic  melioribus  halaot 


^  Perpetut  flores,  quos  nee  tua  protulit  £nna.** 

It  was  thus  the  raviOier  cheated  the  goddefs  when 
he  led  her  to  hell. 

That  league  of  univerfal  peace,  which  is  fought 
through  blood  and  crime,  difplays  its  nature  by  its 
means.  On  this  fubjadl  what  was  faid  feme  time 
ago,  is  much  truer  and  more  applicable  than  it  waf 
then. 

Contcndunt^fcUicet  U  raLKhJloYTif^  acfiter  contendit 
f  \ia9^  oinnes  denique  ejus  fautores  l/Aohjuialhv  kqu  c/c«* 
fttvttc  contendunt  fore^  hoc  fcEdere  perfedo,  ut  Colli 
pofitis  annis  mitefcant^  nequc  ex  occulto  vel  infidiis 
aSquid  agant.  Dulcc  fateor  eft  nomen  pacis. 
Rem  vero  ipfam  ciimjucunda  etfalutarisjity  quovis 
fere  pretio  emerim.  At  verba  bujufmodi^  tdrum  a 
.  dolo  bq/iium  an  virtute  profeStaJint^  baud  gui/quam 
addubitaverU.    At  Gallos^  quos  aWuxvrro^  crediderim 

em 
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efi  fiJanTA  o^trifvc,  eofdem  iHos  turn  maxime,  cum 
dona  ultro  ferant,  timendos  effe  Jlatuerm.    At 

PACIS  NOMINE  BELLUM  INVOLUTUM  REFORMIDO. 

This  language  feems  indeed  made  for  the  pre- 
fent  times.  Its  ftriking  aptitude  has  appeared  to 
others  as  well  as  myfelf.  I  had  occafion  to  fee  a 
fimilar  appUcation  in  a  very  excellent  piece  of  La- 
tin ;  which  the  way  it  came  into  my  hands-  alone 
prevents  me  from  naming ;  and  I  mentioned  the 
coincidence  when  returning  it  to  the  author.  The 
•I  TtxxYjX^wTv;  (the  double  article  cannot  be  helped) 
who  are  in  the  fecret,  cannot  be  mended.  But  the 
U  TciKjJl^cpTic  of  foolifh  honefty  (and  therefore  of 
much  mifchief )  ihould  indeed  beware  t 

What  he  fays  of  Lord  Chatjiam  is  equally  true, 
as  applied  to  thefe  affairs.  We  ihould  have  been 
in  neceflary  and  open  hoftility  fooner.  Ftdgnnu 
ret  morejuo  et  tonaret  contra  eos^  qui  propter  tncertos 
exitus belli Martemque communemnimio  funt  in  metu.  . 
Diceret  tnfenatu^  ejffe  ommno  fortium  virorum,  quotes 
nos  ejfe  debeamus^  virtute  prajlare  tantum^  utpojifit 
fortuna  culpam  rum  extimefcere.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage neceflary  for  the  time ;  if  ever  any  time 
made  it  neceflary. 

This  blind  hope  of  good,  this  bandaged  wifdom, 
which  catches  at  every  flitting  (hadow  in  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  ideal  reformation,  is  the  mofl:  dangerous 
of  all  things.  Umbrarum  hie  locus  eft.  It  excludes 
every  real  and  living  fyftem  of  liberty ;  while  the 
fword  of  reafon  is  in  vain  drawn  (and  this  itfelf  is 

the 
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the  chief  evil)  to  difp'erfe  thefe  thronging  phati* 
toms  that  obftrud  the  way  of  truth ;  tenuesjruf* 
tra  diverberat  umbrds ;  which  are  to  it  invul- 
nerable. If  things  go  on ;  they  will  be  invulnera- 
ble to  reafon  and  feeling  united. 

It  is  a  dreadful  confideration  !  A  man  fettled 
and  domiciliated  in  this  new  world,  is  wholly  a  new 
creature.  All  human  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
done  away.  He  hears  of  the  fjouring  out  of  blood 
by  fworn  aflaffins,  juft  as  he  would  hear  of  murders 
(reported  by  Herfchel,  from  his  telcfcope,  as  per- 
petrated) in  the  mcon.  It  is  really  thus.  And 
the  thing  is  more  dreadful  (beyond  conception 
dreadful  I)  that  great  humanity  may  itfelf  be  the 
caufe  of  this.  In  the  world  of  phantoms  he  has 
made,  and  where  all  is  happinefs  and  peace,  evfl 
is  to  exift  no  more ;  and  he  thinks  little  of  thoffe 
convulfive  throws,  that  are  wholly  to  do-  away, 
and  fa  furely  to  deftroy,  political  difcafes  and  death 
for  ever. 

No  good  man  can  indeed  bear  the  prefcnt 
fliock ;  and  while  thefe  terrible  things  arc  in  the 
very  afting.  When  carcafes  were  piled  upon  car- 
cafes  in  heaps,  and  lay  (for  days  after  days)  rot- 
ting  in  the  fun,  in  the  ftrcets  of  the  French  capi- 
tal, even  the  new  votaries  turned  aitay  their  ey6 
from  this  grand  facrifice,  that  reeked  on  the  new 
altar*  But  they  only  turned  away  their  eyes.  Ifs 
memory  was  foon  no  ftronger,  than  when  in  gcr- 

neral-  reeolkiftipn  (and  without  any  proper  imagfe 

i-aifed 
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Miftd  in  the  mind)  we  barely  iremember,  as  bare 
lads,  the  altar  of  Perufium  or  the  mailacre  of  Bethr 
lehem.  To  fpeak  of  the  old  bloodfhedding  and  the 
hew,  had  alfo  very  different  effeds.  In  the  former; 
(natural  feeling  having  vent)  to  fpeak  was  calling 
out  pity  and  routing  indignation.  In  the  latter; 
(the  new  civic  philofophy  comiilg  forth)  to  fpeak 
Was  apology  or  juftification. 

This  defcription  of  men  are  but  few.  They 
are  not  of  the  common  herd ;  and  fome  of  them 
are  not  nearly  fo  far  gone  in  the  delulions;  As  td 
the  great  mafs  of  unthinking  men,  whom  inftant 
and  plain  danger,  or  inftant  and  plain  advantage; 
happen  to  draw  off  from  fchemes  where  they  faw 
no  danger^  and  thought  they  &w  their  advantage 
much ;  there  is  in  them,  when  the  times  are  more 
calm  or  more  troubled  than  now,  great  and  im-* 
minent  (though  unmeant)  mifchief,  to  the  ftate 
and  to  themfelves.  One  leflbn  they  fhould  efpe« 
cially  learn. 

Evils  do  not  juftify  evils.  The  murders  df  Au- 
jguft  are  ftill  the  fame,  notwithftanding  the  murders 
of  September.  Yet  there  are  arts  employed,  by 
which  the  unguarded  mind  is  led  to  give  confi- 
d;snce  to  one  fet  of  murderers  and  villains,  becaufe 
they  have  been  fiicceeded  by  another  (and  not  al- 
ways another  J  fet  of  murderers  and  villains.  The 
thing  will  be  cleareff  by  an  example:  And  there 
is  a  vety  flriking  one,  in  a  noted  murderer  and 
villain^  Briffojt.  ^There  are  others  befides  (Ro^ 
Fp  land 
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land,  and  Cnch  as  Roland)  conceming  irboni  notev 
hold  the  fame  dangetoua  language.  It  is  indeed 
dangerous ! 

This  being  (none  of  them  can  be  ealkd'  men) 
was  not  a  nieilrt>er  of  the  firft  National  Aflembl^  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  the  mafter»  of  that  Aflemblj, 
as  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club.    He  had  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  greatly  from  the  beginning ;  but 
en  the  toth  of  July  1791,  be  exceeded  even  lum« 
felf.    It  was  then»  after  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France  had  been  s^n  led  in  igDominious  triuoiph 
before  their  iubjedts,  and  when  the  laft  eflfoft  for 
iaving  themfelves  and  their  people  from  deftrue* 
tion  had  fiiiled,  by  their  being  feized  at  Varennes 
and  conduced  back  to  their  prifon,  that  Briflbt 
made  his  favage  fpeech  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins^ 
for  the  immediate  murder  of  the  KSng^      His 
fj^tech  was  printed ;.  and  by  order  of  the  ibciety. 
It  belongs  to  the  hiftoiy  whichi  hare  omitted,  to 
tell  how  this  deiign  (not  from  any  motivek  of  good 
or  mercy)  was  not  at  that  time  accompliflied.    A 
fiiUyear  intervened;  and  then  came  bia  10th  of 
Auguft  1792  ;  which,  after  the  dne  progiefs  of  all 
the  new  tortilres  prepaiatoiy  ro  death,  had  its  fet- 
ed completion  in  his  atft  of  January  (was  it !  for 
I  do  not  certainly  remember,  and  £haU  never  ileek 
to  know  this  blacked  of  all  days  in  the  world's  re- 
€ords)by  an^fiaflination,for  whichtheieisnonamer 
It  is  faid  that  this  man  (muft  I  fi>  term  him  !)  did 
not  equally  dire^  the  maflacres  of  September.    On 

thi^ 
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tltos  account  {and  I  am  far  firom  knowing  that  t\lM 
£^  is  true)  he  is  now  given  out  as  a  perfon  of 
moderation ;  thus  among  multiplied  crimes  mak-^ 
log  one  crime  the  Icfs  a  title  of  virtue  ;  and  not 
even  one  crime  the  lefs^  being  (only  as  unneoeflaiy 
or  deftmdive  to  his  power)  abftained  from  even 
criminally.  The  fame  thing  is  doing,  in  fomc  mea« 
fure  now,  as  to  Fetion  ;  to  Petion,  a  being,  in  my 
fincere  belief,  wickeder  much  than  Marat.  It  is  a 
great  engine  of  iniquity^  the  fpeaking  now  only  of 
Marat  and  Roberfpierre.  The  Moaniain  fisis  cx-^ 
ifted  from  the  firil ;  and  Necker  complains  of  it 
even  in  his  time ;  in  the  conftituting  afiembly* 
There  are  oppofing  fadlions  among  the  wicked  men 
in  Paris,  who  had  and  have,  who  poflefs  and  feek 
to  recover,  their  power.  The  prevalence  and 
crimes  of  the  one,  if  made  to  drive  from  our  minds 
tile  crimes  in  the  prevalence  of  the  others,  is  a  fure 
means  of  complete  inipunity  for  what  has  been 
done,  and  of  full  licence  to  do  more«  Even  if 
mutual  deilfudion  were  neceflary  for  their  ends  ; 
or  thought  neceflary ;  the  murderer  that  murders 
his  felbw  murderer,  does  not  take  away  his  crimes 
in  his  blood.  Iiet  us  not  fo  mifiSrably  deceive 
ourfelves.  Let  us  not  thus  debauch  our  morale 
Let  us  not  thus  prepare  our  own  deftrudion.  He 
who  has  double  diftanced  his  competitors  in  the 
race  of  crimes,  walks^over  the  courfe  for  fome  time; 
but  it  is  hot  a  long  time*  Other  runners  foon  ap« 
pear  for  the  popular  plate.  This  has  been  the  fuc^ 
P  p  z  ^0)on 


cefifon  of  \(7ckednefs  in  France.    He  is  equaflFf 
crimkial,  whofe  condemnation  is  not  of  all  equalljr. 

Compaffion  for  fuch  men  when  they  fell  (if  com* 
))a(Iion  for  fuch  men  can  cxift)  is  great  guilt.  Tlie 
punilhment  of  tyrants  is,  without  queftion,  confb- 
ktory  to  the  human  mind.  Haw  batb  the  oppref^ 
Jbr  ceafed!  is  the  exulting  exprefiion  of  divine  itt- 
fpiration.  The  noblenefs  of  feeling  is .  indeed  ta- 
ken  away  wh^^n  oppreflbrs  only  perifli  by  opprefl 
fors.  The  lengthened*  cruelties  of  democratio 
vengeance  might  alfo  pain  and  difguft  us;  while  we 
faw  befides  moft  forcibly  the  deep  iniquity  of  the 
hand  that  gave  torture  or  dtcath.  •  But  to  lofe  all 
fenfe  of  retributive  juftice  (even  in  wickedne& 
punifhed  by  wickedneis)  is  to  have  a  compaffion 
either  created  by,  or  which  will  infaHibly  create* 
guilt  and  crime. 

It  is  an  old  Greek  faying,  that  a  fliort  time  diC- 
fblves  the  connexions  of  the  wicked.  It  is  equal- 
ly a  truth,  that  a  Ihort  time  reftores  the  connexions 
thus  diflblved.  For  purpofes  of  wickednels  they 
feparated;  and  for  the  purpofes  of  wickednels 
(when  they  cannot  otherwife  be  accompliihed) 
they  will  unite.  Even  their  remnants  will  do  fo  j 
fliould  th^r  ranks  be  thinned  by  mutual:  murder. 
The  only  confequence  of  the  victory  or  of  the 
union  will  be,  the  taking  ftill  more  bloody  fecuri- 
ty  for  themfelves  and  their  future  fafety.  In  this 
courfe  of  carnage  they  will  not  puU  up,  till  they 
are  far  paft  the  winning  poft» 

It 
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It  Is  impcifffible  to  hinder  the  books  froin  beii% 
firinted ;  but  if  they  arc  read  in  the  fpirit  they  are 
written,  our  morals  are  for  ever  gone ;  thofe  book$, 
m^hich,  defcribing  maflacres,  draw  not  fo  much  the 
comparative  lines  of  enormity,  { much  and  deep 
iniquity  though  this  would  be)  as  the  approaches 
among  them  to  innocence  or  juftification-;  wher^e 
thofe  who  do  not  wifh  for  murders  that  deftroy 
their  own  power,  are  therefore  held  guiltlefs  for 
murders  to  obtain,  or  while  poffeffing  powers 
where  blame  (for,  gracious  God  I  it  is  only  blame) 
is  dealt  out,  after  much  weighing  and  confidera- 
tion,  fparingly  and  cautioufly ,  with  all  the  pof- 
ble  reitridions  and  palliations.  Such  things  are 
much  more  dangerous;  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  I  think  them  even,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  danger,  much  more  criminal,  than 
any  direft  (even  though  it  fhould  not  be  of  enthu- 
fiafm),  or  any  open  apology  and  vindication.  He 
who  fhould  make  a  fet  difcourfe  to  prove  that  a 
man  Ihould  not  kill  his  father^  might  prove  that 
iie  fliould  kill  his  father.  The  mind  that  once 
reafons  on  thefe  things,  has  loft  all  feeling  of  their 
enormity.     It  may  be  pretended ;  but  it  is  not. 

On  the  head  of  morality,  if  we  are  merely  to 
reafon,  where  will  be  the  difference  between  JSru- 
tus  and  Jean,  de  Brie  I  Oppofite  Wickcdnefs  will 
fay  that  there  is  none.  I  fhall  here  fay.  nothing. 
But  he  who  wifhes  on  this  matter  to  fee  the  pic- 
^re  of  heroic  virtue,  as  feized  in  all  its  lineaments 
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%y  eagle-eyed  int^Ued  and  heroic  feeltog,  will  find 
it  where  Montefquieu,  in  his  woik  on  R<xne, 
fpeaks  of  Caefar's  death. 

If  we  merely  realbn,  that  is,  if  we  throw  away 
the  one  half  of  our  nature  to  debauch  and  ftupify 
the  other ;  in  this  metaphyfical  delirium,  in  this 
chafe  of  univerfal  good,  we  may  come  to  perpe- 
trate any  thing.  The  moral  prefltire  being  remor* 
ed,  a^d  gU  the  parts  of  our  fyftem  receding  &om 
each  other,  it  will  be  finally  aanihilated  in  the 
burning  vapour  and  dreadful  explofion  of  the  new 
French  calorique ! 

Unirerfal  good  will  juftify  {this  cannot  be  tod 
much  prelled,  it  will  certainly  juftify)  any  kind  of 
jBvii.  How  fure  ought  we  to  be  of  the  confequences, 
before  yre  adopt  a  principle  of  conduit  that  muft 
and  ought  thus  to  juftify  all  confequences !  Tberfi 
is  no  doubt  that  under  the  dominion  of  a  good  God, 
all  evils  will  in  the  end  )>e  made  blef&ngs.  But  the 
goodnefsof  God  does  not  juftify  the  wickednefs  of 
)iian.  Even  in  the  adl  which  wrought  out  the  iklva« 
tion  of  our  race,  was  there  on  this  account  lefs  guilt 
•and, horror,  in  the  fhocking  imprecation  of— Mr 
blood  be  upon  us  and  on  our  chUdren  i  ! 

I  have  raifed  an  image  at  which  my  foul  recoils ; 
and  I  fliudder  all  over.  But  the  moral  truth  is 
juft  the  fame.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is.  We  yet  all 
know  it. 

Let  us  then  be  men  ;  and  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples and  feelings  of  men;    Let  us  ieek  good  and 
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liappinrs  witb  earneflnefs,  but  with  wifdom  ;.finn« 
I7  y€t  moderately.  Let  us  feek  them,  where  the 
ftill  voice  of  truth  is  heard,in  its  own  haunts,  and  in 
.^iccording  harmony  with  the  voice  of  natural  feel- 
ings ;  in  that  teal  philofophy, ''  mufical  as  is  Apol. 
**  lo's  lute ;"  and  not  in  the  dark  howling  deferts 
of  democracy,  where  human  nK)Hfter8  gorge  them* 
idv^B  with  huQian  victims ;  while 

**  Before  tbem,  death  with  fltrieks  direds  their  way^ 
"  FiUs  the  wild  j^U,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey  !' 

Let  us  be  aflured,  as  the  firft  lefTon  of  all  reafon 
and  juilice,  that  £ood  ends  are  always  fought  by 
good  means. 

There  are  iadeed  deviations  in  morality  as  there 
axe  in  the  conftitution  of  govemipents.  Spkndide 
mendax  and  magnanima  menfogna^  were  not  imi- 
tations of  each  other ;  they  were^e  natural  ex- 
clamations of  approving  moral  feeling  in  thofe  dif- 
t^nces  of  times*  We  conclude  from  reafon  (and 
were  the  fphere  of  our  iiitellecl  extended  more, 
we  might  fee)  that  thefe  deviations  were  in  fad 
Chemfelves  part  of  the  great  moral  rule  of  the  uni- 
Terfe.  In  the  mean  time  to  us  they  are  deviations  ; 
ivhich  neceffity  only  can  juftify,  and  when  thus 
juftified  are  our  moral  glory.  Deviations  from  the 
the.great  ftanding  moral  rules  are  (all)  high  crimes 
or  high  virtues.  None  of  the  laft  fort  were  ever 
atchieved  by  him  who  fet  at  nought  the  general 
mles. 

Pp4  ^ 
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In  Briflbt^s  infernal  fpeech,  even  bir  ignorand^ 
(increafcd  by  the  affiftance  the  art  of  print- 
ing gave  it)  quoted  authorities  of  aflTafiination. 
Among  others  he  built  much  upon  Mariana;  wb^ 
bad  laid  it  down  as  lawful  to  murder /indpoifonia^s. 
The  fame  morality  he  might  have  found  in  all  the 
^ejkits  of  that  age  (of  whom  the  modem  moralifts 
are  only  the  copyifts);  who  holding  ends  to  jus- 
tify meaps,  (ieftroyed  the  obligations  of  promife 
and  covepaqt,  that  f^ith  might  not  \>e  ^ept  with 
heretics;  and  taught  in  exprefs  terms  that  aifaffina- 
tion  was  no  crime.  The  fplendidly  logical  exa- 
mination of  thefe  dodrines  is  to  be  found  in  that 
eternal  honour  of  French  literature,  the  Lettr^s 
Provinciates.  Had  this  book  gone  on,  a  long  ac- 
count was  to  have  been  given  of  the  doi^rine 
pinon-njiftance  and  /  '^^^(^bedience  in  England,  as 
a*ifing  from  this  dodjrine  of  general  affaflination. 
It  is  '<f  coniideration  that  throws  great  hght  on  our 
conftitutionai  hiilory.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us 
return  to  where  we  were ;  and  be  perfuaded  that 
good  ends;  are  always  fought  by  gooij  means. 

In  feeking  thefe  go6d  ends,  and  employing  thefe 
good  means,  we  (bould  be  careful  who  are  our 
guides  and  our  affociates.  Far  am  I  from  exclud- 
ing any  man  from  this  good  work,  who  has  ho- 
nelly  and  underftanding  :  but  it  is  a  fure  proof 
that  the  perfon  wants  one  of  thofe  qualities,  or 

both. 
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)>bth,  who  pretends  a  general  miffion  of  citizen  (hipi 
for  reform  and  change ;  and  who  places  his  call 
and*  his  fchemes  on  the  ground  of  general  right, 
or  for  the  purpofes  of  general  equaUty .  He  who 
is  to  reform  aright,  will  reform  according  to  what 
the  ftate  is,  not  accordmg  to  what  is  out  of  the 
ftate  ;  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  fyftem  is  contrary 
to  man's  rights  ;  which  is  the  abolition  of  tyranny, 
not  the  reform  of  government.  Even  in  this  cafe, 
fuch  propofitions  are  to  be  examined  with  care,  as 
they  will  be  produced  with  fearfulnefs  j  that  fear . 
of  a  man's  own  judgment,  which  at  laft  gives  true 
courage  to  his  condudt ;  but  a  courage  which  he 
will  never  exert  unlefs  with  prudence  ;  that  pru- 
dence which,  at  once  comprehenfive  and  minute, 
perceives  the  dangers  and  the  advantages,  their 
general  and  their  relative  effeds,  where  the  one 
fort  is  balanced  or  outweighted  by  the  other,  what 
wifdom  ihould  hazard  bc^dly,  what  it  fhould  ab- 
ftain  from  with  felf  command ;  failing  nothing  in 
firmnefs,  finning  nothing  in  raflmefs.  This  is  po- 
litical prudence.  I  do  not  rank  it  too  high ;  nor 
afcribe  to  it  more  qualities  than  are  its  own.  Pru- 
dence, in  its  proper  fenfe  (I  do  not  mean  timid  felf- 
ifli  cunning),  as  that  enlarged  wifdom  which  fliould 
guide  alJ4>ublic  and  all  private  condud,  has  been 
called  the  Queen  of  all  the  Virtues.  It  is  right 
that  they  ftiould  all  attend  around  her  ;  to  do  her 
homage,  and  to  grace  her  court. 

This 


*   Thi9  political  prudence  is  not  confined  to 
fet  of  men  ;  though  it  can  be  acquired  onij  by  its 
own  fet  of  means.    Out  of  the  mafs  of  the  people 
in  all  free  governments,  individuals  ariie  to  take 
the  (lations  and  do  the  duties  of  wiiOom  and 
power.    Mr.  Paine  has  faid,  tlmt  France  **  has  out- 
^  grown  the  baby  cloatKs  of  Coma  and  Duie^  and 
*^  breeched  itfelf  in  manhood.'*    He  had  not  learn- 
ing  enough  to  mean  a  pun ;  which  he  Inigfat  have 
otherwife  made ;  that  France,  notwithfianding  the 
reign  of  the  Sans  Cubates^  was  ftill  GalUa  BraccaUu 
What  befides  he  meant  it  b  needlefs  to  inquire. 
But  heobferves  one  thing,  in  which  I  do  agree 
with  him ;  that  there  are  mbter  ef  nature  j  and 
while  thefe  nobles  of  nature  laft,  I  will  tell  him, 
there  will  alfo  be  nobles  oftbe  naiioM.    Thofe  who 
run  down  die  diftindion  of  ranks,  aiul  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  nobility,  are  not  nobles  of  nature.     No 
rank  indeed  ought  To  to  be  excluiive  as  into  which 
virtue  cannot  be  raifed.    My  veneration  for  rank 
and  birth  (and  it  is  a  natural  veneration  to  m  all^ 
and  needs  to  be  forcibly  excluded)  is  as  high  as 
can  be  felt  by  any  man.     But  he  who  truly  vene« 
rates  rank  and  birth,  will  never  wilh  it  to  be  ex- 
<:luiive  ;  ^ven  though  exclufioa  did  not  take  a  way 
perpetuity.  He  will  wilh  it  to  be  reafonably  open* 

**  Whicli  way  or  from  what  hope  doft  thou  afpire 
*'  To  greatnefs  ?"— 

is^  the  queftion  of  equality  and  ilaveiy ;  where  all 
exaltation  is  of  the  gift  apd  the  taking  away  of  the 
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mafter :  where  there  being  no  nobles  of  naturti 
there  can  be  no  nobles  of  the  nation. 

*'  Great  afts  require  great  means  of  enterprtfe  j 
**  Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth, 
*'  A  carpenter  thy  father  known,  thyfelf 
**  Bred  up  in  poverty  and  (traits  at  home.*' 

Thefe  were  the  words,  and  the  former  was  the 
conclufion  from  them,  faid  to  be  addrefled  by  the 
devil  himfelf  to  the  Saviour  of  men  ;  when  by  di- 
vine permiifion  he  had  power  over  him  for  forty 
days  :  and  they  are  fuch  words  and  fuch  concla- 
iions,  as  thofe  who  refemble  that  fpeaker,  will  at 
all  times  make  and  employ.  Yet  nptwithilanding, 
And  to  preferve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
high  natural  caft  itfelf,the  road  to  power  ihouldnot 
be  eafy,  nor  even  put  in  the  common  acquiiition  of 
common  wifdom ;  while  that  people  who  do  not 
perceive  fraud  or  folly  in  the  mere  general  preten- 
i:es  of  general  reformation,  grounded  upon  equ^l 
claims  of  right,  will  incur  the  double  mifery  and 
crime  of  giving  low  mailers  to  themfelves,  and  of 
excluding  from  all  power  and  deprefling  wholly 
that  natural  arifiocracy,  which  at  once  balances 
and  recruits  the  high  adual  ariftocracy;  and 
which,>in  times  of  danger,  is  itfelf  the  great  arm  of 
popular  exertion  and  popular  flay. 

Speaking  of  nobility,  it  was  one  of  the  fubjeds 
pn  which  I  intended  to  have  faid  much.  It  is  A 
very  ftriking  thing,  that  Paine,  and  all  the  enemies' 

of 
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of  nobility,  knowing  that  in  man's  nature  tfaert 
muft  be  rewards,  propofe  for  that  purpofe  perfonal 
diftindions.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  impoffibility  of 
perfonal  diftindlions  not  becoming  more  or  lefe  he- 
reditary. This  has  happened  in  all  cafes,  without 
any  exception.  But  in  talking  of  thefe  baby- 
clothes,  they  put  them  on  the  man,  and  will  not 
allow  them  to  go  to  the  child.  But  leaving  fuch 
prattle,  and  in  mod  ferious  fpeaking,  nobility  that 
is  not  hereditary  (as  all  nobility  Roman  and  feudal 
has  been)  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  way  of  reward. 
He  will  never  do  any  thing  worthy  of  reward,  who 
is  tp  be  fatisfied  with  the  gewgaw  given  to  himfelf^ 
and  that  is  to  be  carried  on  his  coflGb  to  his  grave. 
It  is  the  founding  a  family  ;  the  living  in  reprefen* 
tative  nobility  through  ages.  I  could  eafily 
enough  conceive  a  man  that  was  married  (and  in 
fome  cafes  where  it  has  been  done,  it  may  have 
been  on  this  ground)  declining  a  title. for  himfelf, 
and  wiihing  it  moft  eamcftly  for  his  wife  ;  himfdf 
a  commoner,  the  huiband  of  a  peerefc,  and  the  fa. 
thcr  of  a  peer. 

Betides  this  care  in  choofing  our  aflbciates  and 
guides,  we  ftiould  not  even  feek  good  ends  and  by 
grx)d  means,  merely  becaufe  the  ends  are  good  irnd 
the  means  are  good.  We  ought  to  be  fatistied 
with  lefs  than  perfeftion.  **  That  date."  (Mr. 
Burke  faid  this  long  ago,  and  when  there  was  no 
controverfy  about  France,  and  when  he  w^s 
ftrongly  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  at 

the 
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the  people's  eameft  requeft,  and  for  which  he  T^ai 
cO'vered  over  with  the  formal  thanks  of  almoft  the 
whole  nation ;  "  that  ftate/'  he  faid)  "  which  lays 
*•   its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroic  virtues,  wll 
**   be  furc  to  have  its  fuperftrufture  in  the  bafeft 
*'   profligacy  and  corruption."     Perhaps  the  great- 
eft  exertion  of  high  public  fpirit  is  in  refilling  the 
allurements  of  indefinite  good.     This  is  true  vir- 
tue.    Perhaps ;  and  going  to  tafte,  a  natural  com- 
panion of  virtue ;  in  conftitutions  of  government 
true  taftc  may  have  a  perception  of  the  fame  fort, 
as  in  eftimating  female  beauty ;  where  the  eye 
refts  with  delight  on  that  fafcinating  appearance, 
that  tnorbidezza^Vfhkh  is  not  the  oppofite  of  health, 
and  yet  is  not  health  full  blown  and  robuft ;  and 
of  which  the  charms  are  indefcribable.    There 
is  certainly  an  alliance  in  all  matters  of  jufl  intel- 
ligence and  true  feeling.     I  am  not  fure  that  I 
could  wholly  like  a  man  who  had  nothing  bribe- 
able  in  his  nature.     I  am  fure  that  a  virtuous  man 
with  fomething  of  that  difpofition,  would  be  the 
moft  inacceffible  to  corruption.     It  is  time  enough 
to  live  among  angels,  when  we  are  dead ;  and  we 
will  be  the  better  fitted  for  their  company  that  we 
live  well  as  among  men ;  which  we  can  only  do 
by  not  feeking  to  live  better  than  nien.    To  take 
another  inftance  ;  and  one  which  has  never  failed* 
In  all  times  (and  where  nothing  was  done  con-- 
trary  to  man's  dignity)  an  inconteftible  fign  of  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  heroic  fpirit,  has  been 

fubmiilion 
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jKibmifl^on  to  the  will  of  a  woman.  Oor  humao 
nature  is  the  compofition  of  many  principles  ;  and 
it  exifts  only  (as  it  ooght  to  exift)  in  the  fiill  and 
according  energy  of  them  all. 

Aa  to  the  people ;  if  they  feek  good  without 
feeling  grievance,  we  may  be  furc  they  arc  wrong. 
In  the  old  times,  the  voice  of  the  people  was  never 
heard  but  from  oppreffion  ;  and  it  was  therefore  a 
facred  voice..  Now  it  is  heard  from  fpeculaticm ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  voice  of  crime  and  iniquity. 
Long  ago,  they  fpoke  from  feeling  ;  and  he  who 
refiifed  to  liften  to  them  could  not  be  guihlefs.  It 
was  the  voice  of  God  in  the  natural  expreffions  of 
the  mind  of  man.  Now  they  fpeak  fr<»n  airy  hopes 
of  imaginary  bleffing;  and  he  is  criminal  who  does 
not  warn  them  of  their  real  danger,  that  will  thus 
furely  be  brought  on.  It  is  the  voice  of  ruin  and 
fin,  in  the  fabricated  language  of  that  being  who 
rejoices  (it  is  faid,  and  as  the  enemy  of  man)  in 
fin  and  ruin. 

There  are  other  things ;  and  agaioft  which  we 
fliould  moil  anxiouily  guard  ourfelves,  in  thefe 
days  and  principles  of  change.  But  at  laft.  Gen* 
tlemen,  we  muft  part.  I  canafTure  you,  in  taking 
my  farewell,  that  there  is  no  living  man  who  is  lefs 
your  enemy;  perhaps  none  who,  in  real  warm  ho« 
neft  feeling,  is  more  your  friend.  There  is  no 
living  man  who  looks  with  more  affright,  who  f^^els 
higher  indignation,  at  the  horrid  injuilice  and 
dreadful  fcenes  that  are  now  palling  in  other  coun* 
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.fties  than  France,  and  in  which  the  triors  afeaojt 

Frenchmen.   Yet  knowing  that  I  have  ftrong  pat* 

.fions,  it  has  heen  my  enfleavonr  (and  not  alwayj^ 

iinfuccefsfi>lly)  to  retain  as  much  as  I  conld  my 

maftery   of  reafon.     I  have    faid  much  about 

feeling,  and  the  neceffity  of  gm£ng  ourfelvcs  by 

natural  feelings;  but  I  mean  that  feeling  only» 

which  coalefces  with  and  is  controuled  by  reafiHi ; 

that  fdain  fimple  fentiment,  which  is  reafon's  ally 

and  infeparabie  companion.    One  of  the  great 

evils  in  the  new  morality,  is  this  very  reparation  of 

Reeling  from  reafon  made  at  the  peribn's  own  pies^ 

fure,   and  as  his  own  flandard«    It  was  much 

preached,  and  (what  did  not  always  happen  with 

what  he  preached)  much  pradifed  by  Roufleau.    I 

heard  one  of  the  beft  men  that  breathes,  even  after 

reading  Roufieau's  confcffions,  hy  that  he  had 

great  admiration  of  his  independency.    No  doubt, 

it  was  a  very  ftriking  quality  in  him ;  mingled  \xp 

(as  all  his  qualities  ^ere)  with  great  inconfiftenciea. 

And  if  a  man  will  renounce  all  focial  virtues,  he 

may  indeed  fubftkute  this  compoft  of  his  own  inr 

llead  of  the  natural  union  of  fentiment  and  reafon; 

and  with  no  detriment  (if  he  be  not  a  teacher  of 

mankind)  to  any  other  than  himfelf.    If  the  peiw 

ion  is  to  ad  in  fociety,  he  will  be  very  dangeious 

in  the  fociety  that  allows  him  to  adL    Natural 

ieefing,  therefore,  and  natural  reafon,  if  not  one 

juQid  the  fame  thing,  are  in  conflant  conjundion  in 

4iU  truly  leafonable  adions,  or  in  aU  adions  of 

real 
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Ircil  and  true  feeling.  When  they  are  &taS^  fc 
parated,  a  man  might  commit  fuch  deeds  as  would, 
in  the  remembrance,  dafh  for  the  time  the  felici- 
ties of  heaven. 

On  this  acco  mt,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  Poland, 
I  take  care  that  my  paffioite  Ihall  not  be  alone. 
There  is  a  very  plain  and  obvious  rule  of  morality 
which  will  keep  us  from  going  aftray. 

Befides  the  mere  feeling  of  moral  indignation 
(which  you,  Gentlemen,  of  all  others,  will  tell  m 
is  no  juftification  of  an  interpofition  leading  to 
war)  what  ground  of  policy  would  demand  our  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  that  vexed  and  ruined 
kingdom  ?  Policy  could  give  us  no  other  reafon, 
than  what  (before  the  new  hatred  of  war  began) 
was  called  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

Befides  the  mere  feeling  of  moral  indignation, 
.ftronger  much  than  even  as  to  Poland,  what 
ground  of  policy  demands  our  interpofition  in  the 
affairs  of  France  ?  1  leave  here  all  the  fmaller  facts 
which  in  diplomatic  policy  (and  with  the  greateft 
reafon)  juftify  the  war,  and  the  interference  which 
led  to  it.  Policy  (high  and  ehlarged  policy)  gives 
us  a  reaibn  it  ne^er  before  gave  to  men;  the 
exiftence  itlelf  of  human  fociety  ! 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  gentlemen,  duty  is  evident. 
We  are  thus  alfo  furnKhed  with  a  fure  criterion  to 
judge  moft  accurately  of  what  mep  mean.  To  be- 
wail the  fate  of  Poland,  as  in  mere  human  feeling, 
becomes  us  all.  To  lament  it  with  that  high  in- 
dignation. 
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dKgaation,  which  leads  to  arm  againft  itlfoppt^eflbn, 
is  a  fpirit  of  chivaby ;  a  fentiment  which  I  myfelf 
think  fufficient  (where  there  are  not  ilrongoppofing; 
i^uties)  to  arm  nation  againft  nation.  But  he  who 
)ias  this  fpirit^  muft  have  had  it  roufed  to  all  it9 
pitch  in  the  caufe  of  human  nature  againft  the  op-* 
prefTors  of  France*  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  friends  of 
thofe  oppreflbrs,  or  in  thofe  who  are  not  enemies 
to  them,  a  pretence  only.  Poland  is  lamented 
^m  hypocrify,  that  France  may  grow  ftronger  in 
^rime. 

He  who  really  laments  both,  will  fee  his  way- 
very  clearly;  though  it  is  a  way  that  he  will 
tread  with  mournful  footfteps.  He  will  do  the  pre^ 
fent  duty ;  which  is  irrefiftible  and  inftant.  He 
will  at  the  fame  time  declare  all  the  opinions  and 
take  all  the  meafures,  that  may  enable  him  to  do 
future  duty  ;  and  that  do  not  lead  to  prefent  inef- 
ficiency or  overthrow.  If  the  moft  compulfive 
duty  ihall  appear  to  be  inconfiftent  wholly  with 
even  the£e  precautions  and  meafures,  he  will  not 
take  even  thefe  precautions  and  meafures.  His 
feelings  then  as  to  France  and  Poland  will  have 
this  difference.  Indignation  in  the  cafe  of  France, 
liigher  far,  will  yet  have  vent ;  while  he  compen- 
iktes  preient  calamity  (and  thus  having  the  means) 
-with  future  blelfings  and  reparation.  As  to  Po« 
Jand,  having  no  hope  and  being  deftitute  wholly 
of  all  vifible  means,  the  indignation  recoiling  on 
t}ie  mii^,  and  there  ihut  up  without  po0ible  out- 
Qjl  kt, 
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•t-l-f  Another  Edition  ill  8  Vols.  8vo.  illuftrated  with 
Platesj   2I.  i6s. 

The  Hiftory  of  £«^foff/,  from  the  Revolutiott  to  the 
Death  of  Geofgi  11.  dcfigned  as  a  Contitiuation  of  Mr. 
Hume^s  Hiftory;  illuftrated  with  Plates.  By  T,  Smollett^ 
5  vols.  8vo.   il.   15s. 

The  Hiftory  o\  Great  Britain^  from  the  Reftoration 
to  the  AccefTion  of  the  Houfc  o(  Handvtr,  By  yami/ 
Macphcrfon^  Efq;  the  2d  Edition;  2  vols,  with  a  Head 
of  the  Author,  2I.  58. 

Original  Papers:  cbntaining  the  Secret  Hiftory  of 
'Gnat  BHtain,  from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Accefti^n  af 
the  Houfe  o^  Hanover :  To  which  are  prefixed^  Extra£t^' 
from  the  Lile  o(  Jcm-s  II.  as  written  byhimfelf;  pub- 
lilhcd  from  the  Originals  ;  1  vols,  2I   5s. 

The  Hiftory  of  Political  Tranfaftions  and  of  Parties, 
From  the  Reftoratlort  of  King  Charles  II,  to  the  Death 
bf  K^  William.  By  Tho.  Somerville,  D.  D.  4to.  i  1.  5s. 

The  Hidorv  o(  Scot/and^  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till-  his  Acceflion  to  the 
Crown  of  England  ;  with  a  Rtview  of  the  Sc^ttijh  Hiftory 
previous  to  that  Period  ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
Oiiginal  Papers,  1  vols.  4.10.  By  JVtU'iaTn  Robertfon^ 
D.  D.  5th  Edition,   il.  los. 

*^»  An<  ther  Edition  in  2  vols.  8vo.   148. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  o^  the  Emperor  Oharles  V. 
with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in  Europe^  from 
the  Subverficn  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Beginning 
of  the  16th  Century.  By  IV.  Robcrijon^  D.  D.  EmbeU 
lifhed  with  4   Plates,  elQ%;anily  engraved  :  3  vols.  3I.  3s. 

♦^*  Another  Edition  in  4  vols.  8vo.  il.  4s. 

The  Hiftory  of  A.iier'tca^  Vols.  I.  and  II.  By  IVtUiam 
Robert/on^  D,  D,   Illuftraied  with  Maps.     2I.  2S. 

X^\   Anottier  Edition  iii  3  vols.  8vo.  i8«. 

An  Hiftorical  Difquifition,  con^rning  the  Knowledge 
lyhich  the  Ancients  had  of  India^  and  the  Progrefs  of 
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'  the  Trade  with  that  Country,  i^rior  to  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Paflage  to  it  by  the  CapiofGood  Hope.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  Obfervations  on  the  Civil  Policy—- 
the  Laws,  and  Judicial  Proceedings— the  Arts — thr 
^Sciences,  and  religious  inditutions  of  the  Indians,  By 
William  R^irifrn^  D.  D.  illuftrated  with  Maps.   i8?- 

The  Hiftory  of  Grace.  By  fTiUiam  Mitferd^  Efq^ 
Vols.  Land  IL   iL  19s. in  boards. 

%•  The  two  Volumes   include  the  Hiflory  of  Greece 

^rom  the  eailieft  Accounts  to  the  End  of  the  Pelopon^ 

^^nefian  War,  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  Hiftory 

till  the  Reduftiofi  of  Achaia  into  a  Province  of  the  Rj9^ 

man  Empfre. 

The  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Gteeee^  ita  Colonies^  and  Cmt- 

^fuefts  9  from  the  earlieft  Accounts  tilt  the  Divifion  of 

the  Macedonian  Empire  in  the  Eaft^  including  the  Hifto- 

sry  of  Literature^  Pbihfiphf^  and  the  Fine  Arts*     By  yehn 

>  Gillies^  LL  D.  F.  ft.  S.  with  a  Head  of  the  Author,  and 
Maps  adapted  to  the  Work.      4  rols.  3d  Edit.  iL  8s. 

A  View  of  the  Reign  of  Frederick  IL  of  Pruffia^  with 
a  Parallel  between  that  Prince  and  Philip  IL  of  Ma^ 
eedan.     By  J.  GiiUei,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  8vo.  ^s. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Plain  of  Troy:  with  a  Map  of 

>  that  Region  delintated  from  an  adual  Surrey,  read  in 
French  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  the 
Author,  Mr  Chevalier,  Fellow  of  that  Society,  and  of 
fhe  Academies  of  Mcts,  Cafiel,  and  Rome.  Tranflated 
JFrom  the  Original  not  yet  publilhed,  and  the  Verfion  ac- 
companittl  whb  Notea  and  lUuftrations,  by  Aiidrevr 
Daizel,  M.  A*  F.R.S.  Ed.  Profefibr  of  Greek,  and 
Principal  Librarian  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinb.  4to.  14s. 
'  The  Hiftory  of  tho  Reign  of  PhiUp  IL  King  of  Spain. 
By  Ibiert  fTatJia^  LL.D.  ProfeiTor  of  Philofophy  and 
Rhetoric,  at  the  Unrveriity  of  St.  Andrew,  ad  Edit. 
1  vols.  al.  as*— Another  Edition  tn  3  volt.  8vo.  i8s. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Recline  and  Fall  of  the  Reman 
Empire.  By  Edward  Gihben^  Efq.  6  vols,  which  com- 
plete a  Period  of  Hiftory  from  the  Age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antenines^  to  the  takbg  of  Con/ianiinepls  by  the  Turis^ 
and  the  Eftabliflhmeat  at  Rme  of  the  Dooiinion  of  the 
Pppes,  adorned  with  a  Head  of  the  Author,  and  Maps 
adapted  to  the  Work.  61*  66.  Boards. 

#^«  The  4th,  5t(),  and  6th  Vols,  may  be  had  feparatt, 
to  complete  Sets,  31.  3s.  Boards. 

t4-t  Another  Edit,  complete  in  la  Vols.  8vo.  3).  12s. 

Alfo  an  Abridgement  of  this  Work  for  the  life  of 
yaung  Perfons*  2  rols«  8vo«  i4t. 
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The  Hiftory  of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
City  by  Romulus  to  the  Death  of  Marcus  Antoninus* 
3  vols.  8vo.  •  I.  IS.—- This  work,  with  thd  AbriJ^ement 
of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hiftory,  forms  a  compleat  Roman 
Hiftory  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

The  Chronolo:£V  and  Hiftory  of  the  World,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Year  of  Ctirift,  17.90,  illufirateo  on  56 
Copper-plate  Tables,  with  16  Maps  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography.  By  the  Reverend  J^hn  Blair^ 
IAj.  D.  jI.  13s.  6d. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Legal  Polity  of  the  Roman  State; 
and  of  the  Rife,  Progreis,  and  Extent  of  the  Roman 
Laws.     By  Thomas  Bever^  LL.  D,  4to.  i\,  is. 

An  Hiftorical  View  o^  the  Englijb  Government,  from 
the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons^  in  Britain^  to  the  AcceiEoa 
of  thelioufe  of  Sttwart^  By  John  Miliary  Efq;  Profcflbr 
of  Lawin  theUniverfityof  Cr/^tfu;.  ad  Edition.   ll.  is. 

Mifcelianeous  State  Papers,  from  1501  to  1726,  in 
2  Vols.  410.  Collected  from  the  Mufeum,  Hardwicke^ 
and  other  valuable  Colledions.  il.  2s. 

Memoirs  of  Groat  Britain  and  Inland^  from  the  Dif- 
folution  of  the  laft  Parliament  of  Charles  Ih  until  tha 
Capture  of  the  F  ench  and  Spanijh  Fleets  at  Vigo.  By 
Sir  John  DalrympUy  Bart.  3d  Edition,  with  Appendixes 
complete.     3  Vols.  il.   16s. 

The  Hiftory  o(  England^  from  the  earl ieft  Accounts 
of  Time  to  the  D  a:h  of  George  II.  adorned  with  Heads 
elegantly  engraved.     By  Dr.  Uoldfmhh,  4  Vols.  il.  4s. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  above  Book,  by  Dr.  Gold" 
fmithy  adiirned  with  Cuts,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools.   2s.6d. 

The  Parliamentary  or  Conftitutional  Hiftory  ox  Enj^^ 
landj  from  the  earlieft  Times  to  the  Reftoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  ,Colleded  frum  the  Records,  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament,  the  Journals  of  both  Houfes,  the  public  Li- 
braries, original  Manufcripts^  fcarce  Speeches  and  Trads* 
All  compared  with  the  feveral  cotemporary  Writers,  and 
connected  Throughout  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Times. 
With  a  good  Index,  by  feveral  Hands.  24Vol^.  8vo.7l.78. 

Grey*9  Debates,  oeing  a  Continuation  of  the  above,  in 
10  Vols.  3I   35. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sulfy^  Prime  Minifter  of 
Hinry  the  Great.  Containing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  that  Monarch,  and  his  own  Adminiftration 
under  him.  Tranflated  from  the  French,  To  which  is 
added,  the  Trial  of  Ravaillacj  for  the  Murder  of  Henrf 
Che  Urear.     A  new  Edition.   In  5  Vols.  8vo.  lU  lOS. 

%^  Anpthf^r  £dition|  in  6  VqU,  umo.  xSs. 
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The  Hiflory  of  the   Public  Revenue   of  the  Brittp 
Etnpire,  from  the  earlieft  AccouTits  to  M'tehaelmas  1788^* 
©y  J5ir  John  Sinclair^  Bart,  2  vols.  /\to.  il.  6s. 

The  Lives  of  the  moft  eminent  Eftgl'ijh  Poets ;  with 
Critical  Obfervations  on  their  Works.  By  Samud  Johv^ 
fon^  LL  D.  4  Vols.  il.  4s. 

An  Inquiry^  hiftortcal  and  critical,  into  the  Evidence 
againft  Mary  Queep  of  Scots  \  and  an  Examination  oP 
t)ie  Hiftories  of  Dr.  Robert/on  and  Mr.  Hume^  with  Re- 
ft>ca  to  that  Evidence.  By  IVilltam  Tytler^  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 
£^.  4th  Edit,  with  very  conhderable  Additions.  2  Vols.  ]4.s« 
<  An  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  Ancient  and  Modern,- froiii 
^e  Birth  of  Chrift  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Cen* 
Cury.  In  which  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Variations  o£ 
Church  Power  are  conftderedv  in  their  Conne£lion  witH 
the  State  of  Learning  and  Philofophy,  and  the  political 
Hiftory  of  Europe^  diiri^ie  that  Period.  By  the  late 
Learned  John  Lmjorenct  Afojheim;  D.  Dr  Tranflated, 
^and  accompanied  with  Notes  and  Chronological  Tables, 
'by  Jrchibald  M^^clainey  D.  D.  A  new  Edition,  cor- 
reded  and  improved,  6  Vols,  t\.  %s. 

Roinan  Antiquities  1  or  an  Account  «f  the  Manners 
and  Cuftoms  of  the  Romans ;  refpefling  their  Govern- 
inent,  Magi(lracy,Laws,  Religion,  Games,  Military  and 
^iaval  Affairs,  &c,  &c.  Defigned  chiefly  to  ill uftrate  the 
Latin  Claffics.     By j/fex.  /fdamyhh.D,  id.  Edit.  7s.  6d. 

An  Hil^oricai  and  Claffical  Didionary»  containing  the 
Lives  and  Charadiers  of  the  moft  eminent  and  learned  Per- 
fons  in  every  Age  and  Nation,  from  theeariieft  Period  to 
the  prefent  Time,     By  John  Noorthouck.  2  Vols.  las, 

Bibliotheca  Claffica  ;  or  a  Claflical  Dif^ionary,  con- 
taining a  full  Account  of  all  the  proper  Names  men- 
tioned in  antient  Authors.  To  which  are  fubjoined 
Tables  of  Coins,  Weights  and  Mcafures,  in  Ufe  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  "J.  Lempriire  A.  M.  of 
Pembroke  CMge^  Oxford,  id  Edit.  9s. 

A  Philofophical  and  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Settlements 
gnd  Trade  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Eq/f  and  ff^f  Indies^ 
tranflated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  ReynalL  By  J, 

rtflamondy  M.  A.    A  new?  Edition,  carefully  revifed,  ta 
Vols.  8vo.  and  illuftrated  with  Maps.  2I.  8s- 
Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Elements  of  Criticifm,  4  Vols.  il.  8s.  3d  Edition. 

An  Account  of  the  Voyages  undertaken  by  Order  of 
his  prefent  Majefty  for  making  Difcoveries  in  the 
Southern  Hemifphere,andfucceffively  performed  by  Com* 
modpre.  £/r^i7>.  Capt.  WuUis^  and  C«pC«  Canntty  io  Che 
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Et^plntty  znd Swallow^  and  the  Endtavour  ;  drawn  up  froQi 
the  Journals  which  were  kept  by  the  feveralComma  nders, 
and  fron  th«  Papers  of  Joftph  Banks^  Efq;  and  Dr.  Solan* 
a'er.  By  John  Hawkejworth^  LL.  D.  Illuftratcd  with 
Cuts,  and  a  great  Variety  of  Charts  and  Maps  .(in  all  59 
Plates)  relacivt  to  the  Countries  now  firft  difcovered,  or 
hitherto  but  imperfe&iy  known.  Price  3I.  I2s. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole 
and  round  the  World,  performed  in  his  Majefty's  Ships 
tlje  Rejglution  and  Jdventure^  in  ihe  Years  1772,  1773. 
>[774,  and  1775.  Written  hy  James  Cook^  Commander 
of  the  Refolutiotu  In  which  is  included.  Captain  Fur-^ 
«faMx*s  Narrative  of  his  Proceedings  in  the  Adventure^ 
during  the  Separation  of  the  Ships.  Elegantly  printed 
In  two  Vols.  Royal.  Illuftrated  with  Maps  and  Charts, 
and  a  Variety  of  Portraits  of  Perfons,  and  Views  of 
Places,  drawn  during  the  Voyage  by  Mr.  Hodges^  and 
engraved  by  the  moft  eminent  Matters.  2I.  12s. 

The  Environs  of  London  :  being  an  Hiftorical  Account 
of  the  Towns,  Villages,  and  Hamlets,  witnin  12  Miles 
df  that  Capital,  interfperfed  with  Biographical  Anecdptes, 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Lyfons,  A.  M.  F.R.S.  il.  iis.  6d.  boards 

Proceedings  of  the  AlTociatlon  for  promoting  the  Dif- 
CDvery  of  the  interior  Parts  of  Africa.  Wixh  a  Map  of 
the  Country.  8vo.  69. 

Travels  through  Spain^  in  the  Years  1775,  and  1776, 
In  which  feveral  Monuments  of  Roman  and  Moorijh  kx-^ 
chiteSure  are  illuftrated  by  accurate  Drawings  taken  oa 
the  Spot.  By  Hmry  Swinburne  Efq;  2d  Edit.  2  Vols.  14s. 

Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies.  By  Henn  Swinburn^  Efqij 
in  the  Years  1777,  1778,  i779>  *"^  1780.  With  a  Map 
of  the  two  Sicilies^  and  22  Places  of  Views,  &c.  2d  Edit. 
^  Vols.  il.  8s. 

Travels  in  Switzerland^  in  a  Series  of  Letters  voWiU 
Ham  Melmothy  Efqj  from  IViUiam  Coxe^  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
F.  A.  S.  Rc&or  of  Bemerton,  ice.  3  Vols,  with  a  large 
Map  of  Switzerland^  and  other  Plates,     il,  7s. 

Travels  into  Poland^  Rujfia^  Sweden^  and  Denmark^ 
interfpeifed  with  hiftorical  Relations  and  political  En. 
quirjes,  illuftrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings.  By 
mlliamCoxe,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  5  Vols.  3d  JEd.  U.  i7s.6d^ 

A  new  Volunie/being the  3d  in  4to.  and  the  5th  in  8vq, 
of  the  above  Work,  with  a  Map  of  Southern  Norway^ 
^nd  other  Plates.     May  be  h.d  fcparatc. 

An  Account  of  the  Rujftan  Difcoveries  between  jtfia 
and  America  \  to  which  are.  added,  the  Conqueft  of  Si* 
hOo^  ^nd  tlie  Hiftory  of  the  Tranfadions  and  Commervp 
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between  Rujta  and  China.  By  William  Coxe,  A.  MI 
F.  R.  S.  Illuftrated  with  Charts,  and  a  View  of  a  Cbi^ 
nefi  Town.   3d  Edition.  73  6d. 

A  corr.D^ete  Trnnflation  of  the  Count  de  Bvffon^s  Na- 
tural Hi  ftory,  from  tht  4.th  Edition  in  lb  Vols,4to^ 
with  occafional  Notes  and  Obt'ervations.  By  fFiUiam 
SmtUii^  Mtrmber  of  the  Philofophical  and  Antiquarian 
Societies  of  Edinburgh  Illuftrated  with  300  Copper 
Plates.  9  Vols.  4I.  is. 

A  new  Syftem  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds, 
Bird  ,  Fiflics,  and  Infeds.  With  about  150  Copper 
Plates,  3  laree  Volumes  8vo.     i  1    16  s. 

A  Philofophical  Survey  of  the  S  uth  of  Ireland,  in  ar 
Berks  of  Litters  w  Johrr  Wat  Jcir.fo'.,  M.  D.  7s. 

A  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta.  In  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  William  hukford^  Ktq;  w  ret  P,  li^ydam^  F.  R.  S. 
a  Vols.  Illuftrated  wih  a  Map.    3d  Edition.   12s. 

Obfervations  anH  Refleclions  made  in  the  Courfe  of  a 
Journey  through  Franu^  i^^hj  *nd  Gi'many.  By  Hifter 
iyncb  Piozzi»  2  Vols.  14s. 

Obfervations  made  in  a  Tour  from  Bengal  to  P^f^^ 
in  the  Year  1786-7;  with  a  fliort  Account  of  the  Ke- 
maint  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  Perpp^is^  and  other 
interefting  Events.  By  William  FranMn^  Enfign  on 
the  Hon.  Company's  Bengal  LftabliOiment,  lately  re- 
turned from  Perjiat  2d  Edition.  8vo.  7s, 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France^  SwitxtT'- 
tandy  and  Germany^  with  Anecdotes  relating  to  fome  emi- 
nent Charaders.  By  John  Meon^  M.  D.  2  Vols.  7th 
Edition.    12s. 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy^  with  Anec- 
dotes relating  to  fome  eminent  Characters.  By  J^lm 
Moon^  M.  D.  2  Vols.  4th  Edition.   14s. 

A  Tour  through  fome  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe^ 

particularly  Copenk^gin^  StockhDlm^  and  PeUrJburgh^  in  a 

Series  of  Letters.     By  AT.  Wraxall^  Efqj  M.  P.  3d  Ed.  6s* 

A  •  Journey  to  the  Wcftern  Ifles  of  Scotland^     By  the 

Author  of  the  Rambler.  6s. 

A  Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^  with  a  View  of 
the  Uarrifon  and  its  Environs,  '&c.  &c.  Illuftrated  with 
t  View  of  each  Municipal  Town,  and  a  Chart,  &c.  By 
Francis  Carter^  Efq:  2  Vols,  with  a  great  Number  of 
Plates.  2d  Edition.  i8s.  in  Boards. 

The  State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
Preliminary  Obfervations,  and  an  Account  of  fome 
Foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals.  By  John  Howard,  F.R.S* 
4to,  4eh  Edition,  with  all  the  Plates  compleau    xl.  5a* 
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An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe  % 
with  f  arious  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague,  &c.  hy  the 
iamt.    ad  Edit,  whh  all  the  Plates  compleat,  tL  5s. 

DIVINITY. 

Ifmah^  a  new  TranOation,  with  a  preliminary  Dif- 
lertation,  and  Notes  Critical  Philological,  and  Expla- 
natory. By  ^hirt  Lowib^  D.  D.  F^  R.  S.  Lam/an  and 
iSoittingy  lace  Lord  Bi&iop  of  London.  2d  Edit.  il.  is. 

The  Four  Gofpeli,  traoflated  from  the  Greek  :  with 
jHreiiminary  Diflertatigos  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory. By  Gi9rgi  Camph/Iy  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Princi- 
pal of  Marifchal  College,  jf»^r^ir<]i.  2Vols.4to.  al.  los. 

Sermons  on  feveral  Subjects.  By  the  Right  Rev« 
Siilhy  P$rUus^  D.  D.  Bifliop  of  London.  6th  Edit.  6s. 

An  Introdudion  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
4^erning  the  Chrtftian  Church,  and  in  particular  concern- 
ing the  Church  of  Papal  Ronu:  By  Richard  Hurdy  D.  D. 
^pw  Lor4  piCbop  of  Worctfter.    3d  Edit.  1  Vols.  7s. 

Sermons  preached  at  LintoWi-Inn  Chapel,  between 
<hc  Years  1765  amd '1776.  By  Richard  Hardy  D.D^ 
Lord  Bifl&opof  XP^ir«/}4tr.     ad  Edition.  3  Vols.   ]8s. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D. 
Ld.  Bifliop  of  St.  Afaph,  a  vols,  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  I2s« 
.  Sermons  by  Hugh  Blair y  D.  Dl*  one  of  the  Minifters 
of  the  High  Church,  and  Profeflbr  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  Uniycrfity  of  Edinburgh.  i6tb  £dit« 
3  Vols.  19s. 
*«*  The  3d  Volume  may  ^had  feparate,  6s.  in  Boardc. 

Sermons  by  ffUliam  Leechnum^  D.  D.  with  fome  Ac« 
count  of  the  Author's  Life,  and  of  his  ][jedurcf.  By 
James  Wedrow^  D.  D^  2  Vols.  I48« 

Difcourfes  chiefly  oq  the  Evidences  cf  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.    By  John  Siurgcs^  L.  L.  D.  7s. 

Difcourfes  on  various  Subje^.  By  y^ceih  Duchf^ 
M.  A.  3d  Edition*  2  Vols.  14$. 

Sermons  on  the  prefent  State  of  Religion  {^  this 
Country,  and  on  other  Subjeds.  By  the  Rev.  Septimus 
Hodfon,  M.  B.  Redor  of  Thrapfton,  Chaplain  to  ^be 
Afy1um,and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Royal  Bighnefa 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  8vo.  5s. 

One  hundred  Sermons  on  praAical  Subjeds,  extraAe^ 
chiefly  from  the  Works  of  the  Divines  of  the  laft  Ceo^ 
tury*     By  Dr.  Bum^  4  Vols.  11.4s. 
.   dermonsby  the  late  Laurence  Sierni^  M.  A.  6  Vols.  i8s« 

Sermons  on  the  Chriftian  Dodrine  as  received  by  tbo 
diffcfeat  Deaonioations  gf  Chriftians,    To  which  am 
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added.  Sermons  on  the  Security  and  Happinefs  of  a  y\v^ 
tjou^  Coiirfe,  on  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  and  oo  the  Rc-» 
furrciSliofl  of  Laznrus.  By  R.  Pnce^  D.  D.  LL.  D* 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  2d  Edit,  with  an  Appendix,     6«. 

^ermons  on  various  Subjects,  and  preached  on  feveral 
Occafions.  Ry  the  late  Rev,  Thomas  FranckOn^  D.  D. 
4il^  Edition,  3  Voh.  il.  4s. 

Sermons  on  the  Relarive  Duties.   By  the  fame.  6$. 

Sermons  to  Young  Men.  Bv  W  Dodd.  LL.  D.  Pre- 
l)endary  of  Brecon,  and  Chap  ain  in  Ordinary  to  his 
Majefty.      3d  Edition,   7s»  6d. 

tour  Diiferftalionb.  J.  On  Providence.  IL  On  Pray- 
er. ITL  On  chi  Reafons  ior  expc<Slin^  that  virruous  Men 
jhall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State  of  Happinefs.  IV,  On 
the  Importance  of  Chriftianity,  the  Nature  of  Hiftorical 
Evidc'.ce  and  Miracles.  By  A/VWJ  Prw,  D.  D.  F.  R.S. 
^th   '.dit.  8vo.  6s. 

Sv-r  '>ons  to  young  Women,  By  James  Fordyce^  D,  D* 
a  V.^ls.  6ch  Edit.  7s. 

AdJreiies  to  \oung  Men,  by  the  fame.     2  Vols,  8s. 

Beraioiis  by  Colin  Mtlnr^  D.  D.  RedrT  of  North  Cba- 
fely  in  Suffix^  and  Lecturer  ot*  St.  PauC^^  Deptford,  6s. 

Sermons  on  various  Sobjcfts,  b\  the  btc  John  Far^ 
quhar>^  A.  M.  carefully  corredtcd  from  rhe  Author's  MSSl 
by  George  CampUlly  D.  D.  and  Alexander  Gcrrardj  D.  D. 
^th  Edit.  7». 

A  Revrew  of  the  principal  Qi^ieftions  in  Morals,  By 
Richard  Price^  D.  D.  ¥.  R.  S.   3d  Edit,  corrected,  7s. 

MifcellanUs^  J^ooks  of  Entertainment ^  Poetry^  &f^. 

The  Works  of  the  l.4te  Right  Hon.  Henry  St,  John 
Lord  Vifcount  Boling^broke\  containing  ali  his  Politic:^] 
and  Philofophical  Works  ;  a  nev7  and  ciegant  Edition. 
5  Vols,  4to.— Another  Edition  in  it  Vols.  8vo.  2).    l6s. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon^  Baron  of  Verulam^  Vif- 
count St.  Alban^Sy  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  £nf- 
land,  5  Vols.  Royal  Paper. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  3  Vols, 
il.  IS.  6th  Edition,' 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  CEconomy; 
being  an  Eflayon  the  Science  of  Domeftic  Policy  in  Free 
iMations  ;  in  which  are  particularly  confidered.  Popula- 
tion, A;iriculture,  T.rade,  Inriuftry,  Money,  Coin,  Id- 
lereft.  Circulation,  Banks,  Exchange,  Public  Credit. 
'faxes,  &c.  By  Sir  Jama  Stuart,  Bart,  a  vols.  Royaj 
]^d|>er,    2I.  2S.  Boards*  '    /     '  ^ 
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^flays  and  Treatifes  on  feveral  Su,bjc£i;s.  By  Davi4 
fiume^  Efq.  with' his  laft  Corredions  and  Additions, 
i  vols*  4to      il.  i6s* 

*^*  Another  Edition,  in  7,  vols.  8vo.     148. 

Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  with  Letters  on  Chi« 
valry  and  Romance.  By  Richard  Hurd^  D.  D»  nov 
Lord  B'lfhop  of  jyorce^er,     3  vols.  los.  6d» 

An  EiTay  on  the  Hiftory  of  Civil  S^ociety.  By  Jdam 
^ergufoTij  LL,  D.     4th  Edit.  7s. 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Ethics,  on  the  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy,     By  John  Bruce^  A,  M.     6s. 

Eflays  on  the  Hiftory  of  Manlcind,  in  rude  and  cuU 
tivated  Ages.  By  James  Dunbu^ry  LL.  D.  Profeffor  of 
Phiiofophy  in  the  King's  College,  and  Univerfity  of 
Jberdeen^  '6s, 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of 
^amhejier.     Illuftrated  with  Plates.     3  vols.    il.  2S. 

*^*  The  Qd  Volume  may  be  had  fcparate,  78,  boards, 

Zeluco.  Various  Views  of  Human  Nature,  taken 
from  Life  and  Manners,  foreign  and  domeftic.  2d  £dir. 
a  vols.    14s, 

Profe  on  feveral  Occafions,  accompanied  with  fome 
Pieces  in  Verfc.    By  G.  Colman^     3  vols.    15s. 

The  Works  of  Luclan^  from  ^tr  Greek.  By  Thomas 
Franchltn^  D.  D.  4  Vols.    il.  4s. 

The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  By  Jdam  Smithy 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  5th  Edition.     2  Vols.  ^  14s. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Science.  By  James  Biattie^ 
LL.  D.  Profefibr  of  Moral  Phiiofophy  and  Logic  19 
Marifchal  College^  Aberdeen.  2  vols.  8vo.    14s. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope^  Efq.  with  his  laft 
Corrections,  Additions,  and  Improvements,  as  they  were 
delivered  to  the  Editor  a  little  before  his  Death  •  to- 
gether with  the  Commentary  and  Notes  of  Dr.  fFar^ 
burton.    With  Cuts.  In  9  large  Vols.    8vo.   2I.  14s. 

The  fame  in  6  Vols.    izmo.    iSs. 

A  complete  and  elegant  Edition  of  the  Englifli  PoetSy 

J  Tinted  in  75  Pocket  Volumes,  on  a  fine  Writing  Paper, 
lluftrated  with  Heads  engraved  by  Bartolozzi^  Caldwall^ 
Hally  Sherwin.  ^c.  Vc,  with  a  Preface  Biographical  and 
Critical  to  each  Author.  By  Samuel  John/on^  LL.  D« 
13I.  2s.  6d. 

A  new  Edition  of  th^  Shipwreck,  a  Poem  in  three 
Cantos,  by  a  Sailor;  with  two  Plates,  viz,  a  Sea  Chart, 
and  an.  Elevation  of  a  Ship,  with  all  her  Mails,  Yard^ 
Sails,  and  Riggijng.  To  this  Edition  is  added|  w  ^^^8f 
M  ^^9  Subie<^.    ^s.  fcwed| 
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The  Works  of  SMmi  JinynSy  Efq.  including  fevenl 
Pieces  never  before  publiflied.  To  which  are  prefixed 
fhort  Sketches  of  the  Hiftorjr  of  the  Author's  Family, 
and  alfo  of  his  Life.  Zy  Charles  Naljon  CcU^  Efq.  with 
a  Head  of  the  Author.    4  Vols,  ad  Edit.  il. 

Letters  to  and  from  the  late  Samml  J^bnfonj  LL.  D*. 
To  which  are  added  fome  Poems  never  before  printed. 
PubliOied  from  the  Original  in  her  Poffefion.  By  Uiftit 
Lyntb  Piozzi.    2  Vols.     14s 

The  Works  of  Mr.  Thomfon  compleat,  elegantly 
printed  on  a  fine  Writing  Paper,  with  Plates,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.     3  Vols.    il.  4s. 

Another  Edition^  3  Vols.  Ciown,  i8s.  or  2  Vols; 
comoion.    7s. 

The  Seafons,  in  a  Twelves  Edition,  and  moft  of  bit 
Pieces  feparate.     Price  only  is.  t>d« 

Another  Edition  of  the  Seafons,  in  a  fmaller  Size» 
printed  on  a  fine  Writing  Paper. 

The  Triumphs  of  Tei|iper ;  a  Poem  in  fix  Cantos; 
By  JVilUam  HayUy^  Efq.  6th  Edition.    7s  6d. 

The  Mine,  a  dramatic  Poem,  id  Edition,  to  which 
are  added  two  hifloric  Odes.    By  John  Sargeni^  Efq.  6t# 

Elegiac  Sonnets*  By  Charhtu  Smithy  5th  Edition^ 
with  additional  Sonnets  and  other  Poems«  7s  6d. 

*^*  The  three  laft  mentioned  Works  are  printed  ill 
a  moll  beautiful  and  uniform  Manner,  and  are  all  em« 
bellifhed  with  very  fine  Plates. 

Effiiys  on  various  Subje£ls«  principally  defigned  for 
young  Ladies.    By  Hannah  More.    3s.  fewed.    :^d  Edit. 

Adelaide  and  Theodore,  or  Letters  on  Education  : 
Containing  all  the  Principles  relative  to  the'  diflPerent 
Plans  of  Education,  tranflated  from  the  Fttmch  of  Ma- 
dnme  La  Conntefle^/  Genlis.    3  Vols.  los.  6d.  3d  Edit. 

The  Moral  Mifcellany,  or  aColleaion  of  felea  Pieces, 
in  Profe  and  Vtrfe,  for  the  Inftru<Sion  and  EntertaiM- 
mcnc  of  Youth.    3d  Edition.    3s. 

An  Hiftoricai  Mifcellany.    3d  Edition*    |s. 

The  Poetical  Mitc^'llany ;  confiding  of  feled  Pieces 
from  the  Works  of  the  following  Poets,  via.  ASkem^ 
Dryden^  Pope^  Addifin^  Gay^  &c.     ad  Edition.    3s. 

A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gregory  oi  Edinburgij  with  a  Frontifpiece.  2S.  fewed. 

A  Volume  of  Letters  from  Dr.  Berkenbout  to  his  Son 
at  the  Univerfity,    ts. 

The  Mirror ;  a  Periodical  Paper,  publifhed  at  Edin' 
hergh  in  the  Years  1779  and  1780*  VeluU  in  Speaih^ 
3  Vols.   8th  Edit.   9s. 
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The  Lounger;  a  Periodical  Paper.     By  the  Author^ 
^  thei^fkTor.:  4th  Edit.    10s.  6d. 

The-'Advcnturcr,  by  Dr.  Hawk/worthy  4  Vols.  A  new 
Ed itiqtiti)  adorned  with  elegant  Frontifpiece^.    12s. 

The  Rambler,  4  vols.  A  beautiful  Edit,  with  Frontif- 
piec«s,  and  a  Hedd  of  the  Author,  4  Vojs.  Y2s« 

A  complete  and  elegar  t  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Lau-* 

.  nnce  Surnej  M.  A.  containing  h'xsTrJ/iram  Shan^^Scnii^ 

mental  Journey,  Letters*  &c.  &c.    Adorned  with  Plates, 

icfigned  by  Hogarth^  Rooker^  Edwards^  ifc,  10  Vols.  2U 

The  Man  of  Feeling,  a  Novel  :  A  new  Edition,  3s. 

Tlie  Man  of  the  World,  by  the  Author  of  the  Maa 
•f  Feeling.    2  Vols.    6s. 

Julia  dc  Roubigne,  by  the  fame,    2  Vols.    6s. 

Sentimental  Journey,  2  Vols.  A  new  Edition  witK 
Frontifpieces.    5s.— -Another  Edition.    38. 

Triftram  Shandy,  6  Vols:  'iSs. 

The  Recefsj  or,  a  Tale,  of  other  Times.  By  the 
J^uthor  of  the  Chapter  of  Accidents.  4th  Edit.  3  Vols, 

Julia,  a  Novel ;  interfperfed  with  fome  Poetical 
Pieces.     By  Helen  Maria  Williams.    2  Vols.    7s. 

Letters  written  in  France  in  the  Summer,  1790,  to  t 
Friend  in  England^  containing  various  Anecdotes  rela- 
tive to  the  French  R^.vQlution ;  and  Memoirs  of  MonC 
and  Madame  du  F-^.i^y  Helen  Maria  TViUiams.  3s.  6d. 

Emm^jine,  the.O^l^an  of  the  Caftie.  By  Charlotte 
Smith.  4  Vob.    3(1  £pi;tion.    145. 

Ethelinde^'or  the  i^eclufe  of  the  Lake,  by  the  fame. 
5  Vols.  .2d;Edit,    i7s.  6d. 

Cele(lina^'k.^oytl,f^y  the  fame.  4  Vols.   i4.s.-2d  Edit. 

Extrads^  ^ejegant/  inftrudive,  3^.  entertaiiiing,  in 
Profe,  from.ti^mo^  approved  Autl^3  ;\4iipofed  under 
proper.  Hfcads^'with  g  View  to  thifjmprovcnient  and 
Amiifement  of  young  Perfbns,  one  vdt  Roy.'Svo.  los  6d# 

ExtratStsin  Poetry,^  upon  the  fame ^lan,  iod.  6d. 
EpiAles,  elegant,  familiar,    and  inftru(^Lve,  feledied 
from  the  beft  Writers,  ancient  .and  modeiii  2  ..a  proper  . 
Companion  to  the  two  preceding  Works,    -gis. 

LAW. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  By  Judge 
Black/lone,' ,  With  a  Head  of  the  Author.  4  Vols.  4].  4s. 

%*  Another  Edition,  in  4  Vols.  8vo.     il.  los. 

Tra£ts,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Laws 
of  England,     By  Judge  Black/lone^    1 1,  is. 

Reports  of  Cafes  determined  in  the  feveral  Courts  of 
WeJiminJier^HaU^  from  1746  to  X779.'  Taken  and  com- 
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piled  by  the  Hon.  Sir  TVm.  Blaciflone^  Knt.  Publiflie<f 
by  his  Executors;  wrth  an  Account  of  his  Life.  2  Vols. 
Folio,  3I.  33. 

A  Digeft  (/  the  Laws  of  Endand.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Comyns,  Knt.  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  his 
Majefty's  Court  of  Exchequer.  3d  Edit,  confidcrably  en- 
larged, and  continued  dowti  to  the  prefent  Time,  by 
Stewart  Kyd,  BarriAer  at  Law,  of  the  Middle  Temple* 
6  vols.  Royal  8vo,  4.I.  4  s. 

Cafes  in  Crown  Law,  determined  by  the  Twelve 
Judges  ;  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  by  Com* 
niiffioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  De- 
livery ;  from  the  4th  Year  of  George  II.  to  the  32d 
Year  of  Geo.  III.  By  Tho.  Leach,  Efq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrifter  at  Law,  2d  Edit,  with  Additions. 

Cafes  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  §f 
Chancery^  in  the  Time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke^ 
from  the  Years  1746-7  to  1755,  with  Tables,  Notes, 
and  References.  By  Francis  Fezey^  Efq.  2  Vols.  il.  i». 
3d  Edit. 

The  Attorney's  Vadc  Mecum,  and  Client's  Jnflrudor) 
treating  of  Adions  :  (Such  as  are  now  moft  in  Ufe j  of 
profecuting  and  defending  them;  of  the  Pleadings  and 
Law,  with  a  Volume  of  Precedents.  By  John  Morgan^ 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrifter  at  Law,  3  Vx)l3.   il.  2s. 

The  Jiiftice  of  Peace  i  or  complete  Parifti  OflEicer.  A 
new  Edition,  4  Vols»  il.  ics.   By  Richard  BurHyLL.  D» 

£cclefiaftical  Law,  by  the  fame  Author.  4  Vols.  it.  85. 

A  new  Law  Didionary  intended  for  general  Ufe,  as 
well  as  for  Gentlemen  of  the  Profcffion.  By  Richard 
PurH,  LL.  D.  and  continued  to  the  prefent  Time  by 
his  Son.    2  Vols.    i6s. 

A  Digeft  of  the  Law  of  A6iions  at  Ntfi  Prius.  By 
Ifaac  Efpinajfe^  Efq.  of  Gray's-Infij  Barrijjler  at  Law. 
2  Vols.    14s. 

PHYSIC. 

Domcftic  Medicine ;  or  a  Treatifc  on  the  Preventioa 
and  Cure  of  Difeafes,  by  Regimeo  and  Simple  Medicine. 
By  Wm.  Buchan,  M.  D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  Edinburgh,     A  new  Edition.    7s  6d. 

\*  This  Trealife  comprehends  not  only  the  Acute, 
but  alfo  the  Chronic  Difeafes ;  and  both  are  treated 
at  much  greater  Length  than  in  any  Performance  of 
the  ]ike|Nature.  It  likewife  Contains  an  EflTay  oa 
the  Nurfing  and  Management  of  Children ;  with 
ILuIes  for  jpreferving  Health,  fuitcd  to  the  dUFer«o( 
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Situations  and  Occiipations  of  Mankind.  '  And 
Directions  for  the  Cute  of  Wounds,  the  RedudiM 
bf  Fradiures,  Diflocations,  &c. 

Obfervations  on  the  Epidemical  Difeafes  in  Minorca^ 
from  the  Year  1744  to  1749.  With  a  ftrort  Account  of 
the  Climate,  Produdlions,  Inhabitants,  and  Epidemical 
Diftempers  of  that  Ifland.  By  Geo.  CUghcrn^  M.  D» 
I^eAurer  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univeifity  of  Dublin*  ^.tll 
Edition.    5$. 

•  f  irft  Lines  of  the  Theory  and  Pradic^of  PhilofophU 
cal  Chemiftry.  By  John  Btrkenhout^  M.  D.  8yo.  with 
PJates.    7s.  6d. 

The  Seats  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes,  inveftigated  bjr 
Anatomy,  in  five  Books;  containing  a  great  V  ariety  oF 
Difledtions,  with  Remarks.  Tranflated  from  the  Latin 
.of  John  Baptiji  Morganni^  Chief  Profeffor  of  Anatomy, 
and  Prefidenc  of  the  Univeriity  of  Padua*  By  Benjamim 
^UxandeVy  M.  D.    3  Vols,  4to.    il.  i6s. 

A  full  and  plain  Account  of  the  Gout,  from  whence 
will  be  clearly  feen  the  Folly,  or  the  Bafenefs  of  all  Pre- 
tenders to  the  Cure  of  it,  in  which  every  Thing  material 
by  the  beft  Writers  on  that  Subjed  is  taken  Notice  of  $ 
«nd  accompanied  with  fome  new  and  important  Inftruc- 
tiojis  for  its  Relief,  which  the  Author's  Experience  in 
the  Gout  above  thirty  Years  bath  induced  him  to  impart. 
'By  Ferdinando  'rarncrj  LL.  D.     3d  Edit.     5*. 

A  new  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure 
,Qi  Putrid  and  Inflammatory  Fevers,  ice.  &c.  By  Srr 
H^m.  For  dye  ft  nl.  D»    4s. 

The  Modern  Pradiceof  Phyfic  ;  or  a  Method  of  }u- 
^dicioufly  treating  the  feyeral  Difordcrs  incident  to  the 
Human  Body  ;  together  with  a  Recital  of  their  Caufes, 
Symptoms,  Diagnoftics,  Prognoftics,  and  the  Regimen 
neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  regard  of  them.  2  Vols.  By 
John  Ball^  'y/\.D,   3d  Edit.  corre6led  and  enlarged.   109. 

A  Collectiorj  of  Ca^tfs  and  Obfervations  in  MMwifery. 
By  f^m.  Smcllie,  A-l.  !>/  3  Vols,  with  Cuts.""    il.  is. 

An  Account  of  the  Methods  purfucd  in  the  Treatment 
of  cancerous  and  (chirrous  Diforders,  and  other  Indu- 
rations. By  y.  O.  Jujlamondy  F.  R.  S.  and  Surgeon  to 
the  Weftminjier  Hofpital.     3s.  fewed. 

Philofophy^  Alaihematics^  Mechanics,  fcfr.  lifc» 

Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
Dugdld  Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  ProfefTorof  Moral  Philo- 
fophy in  the  Univcrfityof  Edinburgh,  4to.  1 1.  ss« 
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Aiirokiomy  explained  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newtdn's  Pri1tef«> 
pies,  and  made  eafy  to  thofe  who  have  not  Rtidied  the  f 
Mathematics.  To  which  is  added,  the  Method  of  find' 
ing  the  Difiance  of  the  Planets  frooi  the  Sun  by  the 
Tranlit  of  Finns  over  the  Sun's  Diflc  in  the  Year  1761. 
Thefe  Diftances  deduced  from  that  Tranfit  ;*  and  an 
Account  of  Mr.  Hfirrox*s  Obfervacions  of  the  Tranfit 
in  the  Year  1639.  Ulvftrated  with  28  Coppcr-plateai 
A  new  Edition.    8vo.    9s. 

An  eafy  Introduction  to  Aftronomy^  for  young  Geo* 
tlemen  and  Ladies ;  defcribing  the  Figure,  Motions,  and 
Dimenfions  of  the  Earth  ;  the  different  Seafons,  Gravity 
iand  Light;  the  Solar  SyAem;  the  Tranfit  of  Vinus^  and. 
its  Ufe  in  Aflronomy  ;  the  Moon's  Motion  and  Phafes, 
the  £clipfc3  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  the  Caufe  of  the 
Ebbing  and  Flowing  of  the  Sea,  &c.    3d  Edit.   5s. 

Tables,  Scc/relative  to  feveral  Arts  and  Sciences,     cs 

An  Introdudion  to  Eledrictty,  in  6  Sections,  i.  Of 
EleAricity  in  general.  2*  A  Deicriptton  of  the  Eledrical 
Machine.  3.  A  Defcription  of  the  Apparatus  (belonging 
to  the  Machine)  for  making  Electrical  Experiments.  4. 
How  to  know  if  the  Machine  be  in  good  Order  for  per* 
forming  the  Experiment,  and  how  to  put  it  in  Order  if  it 
be  not.  5*  How  to  make  the  Electrical  Experimenu, 
and  to  pteferve  Buildings  from  Damage  by  Lightning. 
6.  Medical  Electricity.     Illufirated  with  Plates.   4s.    . 

Ledures  on  feleCt  SubjeCls,  in  Mechanics,  Hydrofta- 
tics.  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  with  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes, 
the  Art  of  Dialling,  and  the  Calculation  of  the  Mean 
Times  of  New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipfes.    7s.  6d. 

Selefi  Mechanical  Exercifes,  fhewing  how  to  conftruA 
difierent  Clocks,  Orreries,  a.^d  Sun-Dials,  on  plain  and 
-ibafy  Principles.  With  feveral  Mifcellaneous  Articles  and 
Tables.  lUuftrated  with  Copper-places.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  fliort  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  cs. 

•.•  The  fix  preceding  by  James  Fergufon^  F.  R.  S. 

Obfervatlons  on  reverfionary  Payments ;  on  Schemea^ 
for  granting  Annuities  to  Widows,  and  to  Perfons  in  old 
Age;  on  the  Method  of  finding  the  Value  of  Aflurancea 
on  Lives  and  Survivoiftiip  \  and  on  the  National  Debt. 
To  which  are  added,  new  Tables  of  the  Probabilities  of 
Life  ;  and  Eflays  on  the  different  Rates  of  Human  Morr 
tality  in  different  Situations ;  the  Influences  of  great 
Towns  on  Population  i  the  Increafe  of  Mankind  ;  and 
other  Subjeds  in  Political  Arithmetic,  and  the  Doflrine 
of  Annuities.  By  Richard  Price^  D.  D*  F.  R.  S.  A 
uew  Edition,   a  Vols,  8vo    15a 
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^he  Dodrine  of  Annuities  ini  Aflurances  on  LiVct 
and  Survivor(hip8,  ftated  and  explained.  By  fflUiam 
Morgan^  Aduary  to  th6  Society  for  Equitable  Afiunancea 
t>n  Lives  and  Survivorlhrps  j  to  which  is  added  an  In- 
trodudion,  addreficd  to  the  Society ;  alfo  an  Eflav  oii, 
the  prefent  State  of  Population  in  England  and  H^ala^ 
By  the  Reverend  Dr.  Price*   6s. 

Jgricttliuriy  Botany^  Gardeningy  fcTr, 

The  Unirerfal  Gardener  and  Botanift ;  or  a  general 
DiAionaryof  Gardening  and  Botany;  exhibiting  in  Bo- 
tanical Arrangement,  according  to  the  Linnxan  Syftenif 
every  Tree,  Shrub,  and  herbaceous  Plant  that  merit 
Culture,  either  for  Ornament  or  Curiofiry,  in  every 
Pepartmcnt  pf  Gardening,  comprifing  accurate; Direc- 
tions, according  to  real  Pradice,  for  the  Management  of 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  Fruit  Garden,  Pleafure.  Ground, 
Flower  Garden,  Nurfery,  Plantations,  Green  Houfe, 
Hot  Houfe  or  Stove,  Hot  Beds,  Forcing  Frames,  Hoc 
Walls,  and  Forcing  in  general  ;  defcribing  the  proper 
Situations,  Expofures,  Soils,  Manures,  and  every  Ma- 
terial and  Utenfil  requifite  in  the  different  Garden  De- 
partments ;  together  with  Pra^ical  Dired)ions  for  per- 
forming the  various  mechanical  Operations  of  Garden- 

'  fing  in  general.  By  Thomas  Mawe^  Gardener  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Lads  (Author  of  the  Gardener's 
Calendar),    jl,  7s. 

The  Complete  Farmer  j  or  a  general  Diflionary  of 
flufbandry  in  all  its  Branches ;  containing  the  various 
Methods  of  cultivating  and  improving  every  Species  of 
Land,  accurdini;  to  the  Precepts  of  both  the  old  and  new 
Hulbindry.  Third  Edition,  corre£led  and  improved, 
flluftrated  with  Copper- plates,     il  5s. 

Pradical  Eiiays  on  Agriculture.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Soils,  and  the  Manner  of  corredting  them  ; 
#n  Account  of  the  Culture  of  all  Fi'^ld  Plants,  includ- 
ing the  Artificial  Grafles,  according  to  the  old  and  new 
Modes  of  Hufhyndry,  with  every   Improvement  down 

'  to  the  prefent  Period ;  alfo  an  Account  of  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Grafs  Lands ;  together  with  Ob- 
fervations  on  Enclofures,  Fences,  Farms  and  Farm* 
houfes,  &c.  Carefully  collected  and  digeAed  from  the 
moft  eminent  Authors,  with  experimental  Remarks.  By 
James  Adaffif  £fq«  2  Vols.  14s. 


i*       ^     BOOKS  printed  for  T.  CadeU. 

Every  Man  his  own  Gardener ;  .being  a  new  and  ifflicil 
inore  complete  Gardener's  Calendar  than  any  hitherto 
Dubllfhed ;  conuining  not  only  an  Account  or\  what 
Work  is  neceflary  to  be  done  in  the  Hot  Houfe,  Green 
Houfe,  Shrubbery,  Kitchen,  l''*lower  and  Fruit  Gardens, 
for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  but  alfo  ample  Diredions 
figr  performing  the  faid  Work,  according  to  the  neweft 
and  moft  approved  Methods  now  in  Pradice  amongft  the 
J>eft  Gardeners.  In  this  Edition  particular  Diredions 
are  given  with  rePped  to  Soil  and  Situation.  And  to  the 
Whole  are  added  complete  and  ufcful  Lifts  of  Forcft* 
Trees,  Flowering  Shriibs^  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens; 
Annual,  Biennial,  and  Perennial  Flowers  $  Hot-houfe, 
Green-houfe,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Plants  }  with  the 
Varieties  of  each  Sort,  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gar- 
^ens*  By  Thomas  Mawij  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Lfeds'f  and  other  Gardeners.    6th  Edit.    5s. 

The  Rural  GEconomy  of  Norfolk;  compriflng  the 
Management  of  Landed  Eftates,  and  the  prefent  Prac- 
tice of  Huibandry*  in  that  County.  By  Mr.  Mar/ball^ 
g^  Vols.    14s. 

The  Rural  GCconomy  of  York(hire,  by  the  fame. 
a  Vols.    14$^ 

Synopfis  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Gr^at  Britsin  and 
Ireland.  Containing  a  fyftematic  Arrangement  and 
Concife  Description  of  all  the  Animals,  Vegetables,  and 
FofUls,  which  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  in  ihefe 
Kingdoms.  .By  John  Btrkenhouty  M*  D.  2d  Edition, 
jg  Vols.     I  ^s. 

Clavis  Anglica  Linguae  Botanies  \  or  a  Botanical 
Lexicon.  In  which  the  Terms  of  Botany,  particularly 
i^ofe  occurring  in  the  Works  of  Linnxus,  and  other 
modern  Writers,  are  applied,  derived,  explained,  con- 
trafted  and  exemplified.  By  John  Bcrkenhoui^  M.  D. 
2d  Edition.    6s« 

Hiftorical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Progreb 
af  Botany  in  EngLmd^  from  its  Origin  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Linnaean  Syftem.  By  BJUhard  Pukemj^ 
M.  D,  F,  R.  S.    2  Vols.    las. 
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